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PREFACE. 


In  closing  the  third  year  of  our  labors,  we  can  forget  our  own  affairs,  in  review- 
ingthe  rapid  progress  of  the  cause  of  Education. 

The  first  month  of  the  Annals*  was  the  era  of  the  formation  of  the  first  associa- 
tion we  have  known  in  our  country,  for  the  improvement  of  education,  which 
promises  to  be  permanent  —  the  ^American  Institute  of  instruction.*  Since  that 
period  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  kindred  institutions,  in  North 
Uarolioa,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  one  for  the  Western  States.  These 
have  been  commenced  and  organized  chiefly  by  instructors;  and  are  at  once  an 
indication,  and  a  means,  of  advancement  in  that  profession,  by  whose  labors 
alone  education  can  be  effectually  improved. 

Strong  additional  proofs  of  interest  in  this  subject  have  been  exhibited,  in  the 
meetings  of  several  Literary  conventions,  and  of  the  American  Lyceum,  in  which 
Education  is  a  prominent  topic  ;  and  while  some  of  these  have  not  presented 
visible  and  tangible  evidence  of  their  utility,  scarcely  one  has  failed  to  give 
pleasure  and  profit  to  many  who  attended  it.  The  mere  disposition  to  unite  for 
such  a  purpose,  is,  in  our  view,  a  eround  of  great  encouragement.  The  recent 
formation  of  an  association  to  afford  aid  to  authors,  is  another  striking  evidence, 
that  the  whole  subject  of  letters  is  gaining  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  community. 

The  formation  of  a  society,  whose  sole  object  is  to  explore  the  wants  of  our 
country,  and  spread  abroad  the  improvements  which  other  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals have  made  —  the  '  American  School  Agent's  Society,'  we  regard  as 
another  important  step  in  the  progress  of  improvement.  The  desultory  effi)rts  of 
a  single  year  have  excited  much  interest,  both  local  and  general ;  and  the  plans 
for  its  reorganization  promise  much  for  the  future. 

This  period  has  been  also  remarkable  for  the  establishment  of  numerous  local 
Lyceums,  many  of  which  are  highly  useful.  But  experiment  has  proved  that 
the  public,  generally,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  sustain  them,  and  we  fear  cannot  be, 
until  there  is  a  central  body,  with  emcient  agents,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  social 
education.  Numerous  High  Schools  have  also  arisen,  some  of  great  merit ;  but 
many  have  failed,  from  the  same  want  of  preparation  in  the  community. 

The  attempts  to  render  Infant  Schools  mere  hot  houses  for  the  precocious  devel- 
opment of  intellect,  have  happily  failed,  and  have  brought  unmerited  suspicion 
upon  the  original  plan  of  providing  asylums  for  ir\fancy,  where  it  could  receive 
that  care  and  culture,  which  the  character  or  circumstances  of  its  parents  render 
impossible  at  home.  Much  has  been  done,  however,  in  showing  that  instruction 
may  be  connected  with  happiness,  and  that  the  infant  mind  may  be  trained,  earlier 
than  we  have  been  led  to  suppose,  to  right  habits  and  correct  principles  of  action. 

The  progress  of  Manual  Labor  Schools,  in  every  direction,  has  been  a  cheering 
indication  of  the  times  to  those  who  have  sighed  in  secret  for  knowledge  which 
their  poverty  rendered  inaccessbile,  and  to  those  who  have  mourned  over  the  dif- 
ficulties of  giving  a  proper  education  to  every  American  citizen.  Some  of  these 
have  failed  ;  but  the  success  of  others  has  proved,  that  where  they  are  properly 
situated  and  organized,  they  can  render  education  accessible  to  all  classes.  The 
facts  that  they  have  been  officially  recommended  in  the  speeches  of  public  men, 
even  at  the  South,  and  that  *  universal  education '  based  on  these,  has  even  be- 
come the  watch  word  of  a  political  party,  are  to  us,  cheering  evidence  that  the 
subject  will  command  the  attention  and  labors  of  statesmen,  as  well  as  of  private 
individuals. 

The  late  presentation  of  this  subject  before  our  national  legislature,  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  deepest  interest  and  to  produce  the  most  important  effects.    The 
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establishment  of  Seminaries  for  Teachers,  both  male  and  female —  the  propositions 
ibr  others,  and  the  strong  expressions  of  opinion  in  their  favor,  are  not  less  cheer- 
ing. Surely  there  cannot  be  a  greater  inconsistency,  than  in  attempting  to  pro- 
mote education,  to  neglect  to  provide  qualified  educators. 

The  multiplication  of  school  books,  while  it  has  been  attended  with  some  se- 
rious evils,  indicates  equally  an  increased  demand,  and  urges  the  necessity  of 
more  full  preparation  for  the  office,  that  teachers  may  be  enabled  to  appreciate, 
and  to  ttse,  the  valuable  improvements  which  have  thus  been  elicited.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  the  chaff  be  separated  effectually  from  the  wheat ;  and  the  pub- 
lication of  poor  or  useless  works  be  checked. 

In  addition  all  these  omens  for  good,  the  prominent  place  which  education  oc- 
cupies in  numerous  public  addresses,  and  the  frequent  notices  on  this  subject 
in  our  newspapers,  furnishes  perpetual  evidence,  that  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
inerest  on  the  subject. 

To  embody  the  feelings  and  wishes  thus  exhibited,  and  to  bring  them  into 
aetion^  in  the  right  direction,  is  now  the  important  point  To  this  we  have  de- 
voted our  imperfect  efforts;  and  to  this  we  are  prepared  to  devote  them,  if 
others  are  willing  to  aid  us  in  discharging  the  obligations  incurred  by  our  past 
labors. 

Our  genera]  views  we  have  expressed  in  various  ways.  The  past  volumes  of 
the  work  will  show,  that  while  we  would  not  recklessly  destroy,  we  are  anxious 
to  see  great  and  extensive  reforms  —  that  while  we  deprecate  premature  and 
irregular  measures,  whose  results  can  only  be  abortive,  we  believe  active  and 
zealous  efforts  are  necessary,  in  organizing  and  employing  the  friends  of  the 
cause ;  and  that  we  consider  moral  and  religious  instruction  an  indispensable 
part  of  that  education  which  prepare  any  youth  to  be  men  and  citizens.* 

In  this  view,  no  single  indication  is  more  promising,  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
country,  than  the  progress  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  enlistment  of  100,000  of 
Our  fellow  citizens  in  teaching  moral  and  religious  truth  gratuitously.  The 
amount  of  zeal  and  talent  engaged  in  this  cause,  affords  good  security  that  the 
system  will  be  improved  where  it  may  yet  be  defective  ;  and  it  will  certainly  give 
in  impulse  to  common  education. 

We  have  given  but  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  general  progress  of  education,  but  it 
is  enough  to  encourage  its  friends  -,  and  the  interest  which  is  awakened  will,  we 
believe,  support  one  who  could  enter,  unincumbered,  on  the  publication  of  a  work 
like  the  present,  even  if  we  are  obliged  to  leave  it. 

Should  we  be  sustained  in  proceeding  with  the  Annals,  it  is  our  intention,  as  we 
have  formerly  inthuated,  to  devote  less  of  the  work  to  the  records  of  education 
and  the  discussion  of  principles,  and  viore  to  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  family,  and  the  school,  and  the  social  institutions  for  improvement,  which 
abound  in  our  country.  We  shall  need  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  this 
important  task. 

«  On  this  point  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Editor's  Address  of  18S0  : 

*  Nor  is  that  freedom  worth  the  name  which  leaves  a  people  in  bondage  to  their 
passions  and  in  dread  of  one  another.  The  meridian  splendor  of  science  may 
only  serve  like  the  blaze  of  noon-day,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  —  to  display  a  scene 
of  desolation  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  revive. 

In  the  language  of  a  late  eloquent  discourse, '  Man  may  master  nature  to  become  in 
turn  its  slave.' — '  Civilization,  so  far  from  beinff  able  of  itself  to  give  moral  strength 
and  elevation,  includes  causes  of  degradation,  which  nothing  but  the  religious  prittciple 
can  withstand.  This  gives  life,  strength,  elevation  to  the  mind.  It  has  accomplished 
more ;  has  strengthened  man  to  do  and  to  suffer  more  than  any  other  principle.  And 
in  speaking  of  religion,  we  mean  Christianity — the  religion  ol' the  Bible.  In  the 
language  ot  the  same  writer,  *  We  know  no  other  religion  -,  fur  whatever  of  truth  we 
find  in  other  systems  is  but  a  faint  anticipation  or  reflection  of  this.'  It  is  in  the 
Bible  we  find  the  only  permanent  charter  of  liberty  :  the  only  principle  which  makes 
us  truly  free  in  teachmg  us  to  disregard  all  tlic  vain  promises  and  tlireatcnings  of  man 
in  view  of  the  protection  of  an  Almighty  hnnd,  and  the  retributions  of  another  world. 
He  whose  hopes  end  fears  terminate  in  anything  short  of  Deity,  or  rest  on  anything 
but  the  assurances  of  his  word,  is  ever  in  slavery  to  the  influence  of  man,  and  the 
uncertainties  of  time. 

If  our  country  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  blessings  and  privileges,  it  is  by  combining 
sound  instruction  unth  the  training  which  wiU/orm  the  cluiracter,  aud  founding  both  upon 
thM  religion  of  the  BibUJ 
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Art.  I. — Lecture  before  the  American  Institute. 

By  Francis  C.  Gray. 

Introductory  Discourse  delivered  before  Ihe  American  Irutitute  of  InsirueUimf 
at  their  Third  Annual  Meeting,  Aug.  23, 1832. 

MB.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

Why  are  we  here  ?  That  the  members  of  this  Institute  should 
meet  together  to  communicate  the  results  of  their  reflections,  and 
impart  the  fruits  of  their  observadon  and  experience  to  each  other, 
is  indeed  one  of  the  main  objects  of  your  Association.  But  whj 
these  open  doors,  this  general  invitation,  this  mixed  assembly  ? 
And  why  this  discourse  from  one,  who  has  not  the  honor  to  be  of 
your  number,  and  who  is  not  particularly  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  education  in  theory,  nor  at  all  conversant  with  it  in  practice  ? 
Unquestionably  it  was  your  purpose,  that  I  should  speak,  not  so  much 
for  you,  to  any  one  of  whom,  on  such  atopic,  it  would  rather  bemj 
privilege  to  listen,  as  for  those,  who  are  assembled  here  by  your  invi- 
tation ;  that  I  should  present  those  general  views,  which  though 
trite  and  familiar,  no  doubt,  to  yourselves,  are  yet  the  most  appro- 
priate to  so  promiscuous  an  audience ;  leaving  the  scientiBc  investi- 
gation of  the  several  topics,  which  invite  your  attention  at  the 
present  session,  with  those,  to  whom  they  have  respectively  l)een 
assigned,  on  due  consideration  of  the  peculiar  means  of  information 
possessed  by  each. 
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Gentlemen,  a  mighty  revolution  i^  going  on  round  us ;  involving 
not  only  the  fortunes  of  dynasties,  the  forms  of  governments  and 
the  distribution  of  political  power,  but  the  whole  structure  and  or- 
ganization of  society  ;  and  destined  to  produce  lasting^  and  unal- 
terable effects  on  the  character  and  condition  of  our  race.  So  great 
is  the  abundance,  and  so  general  the  diffusion  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sbtence  in  civilized  communities,  at  the  present  day  ;  and  such  are 
the  facilities  for  acquiring  and  imparting  information  on  all  subjects, 
that  active  and  intelligent  minds,  in  every  condition,  have  now  the 
opportunity,  as  they  always  have  the  disposition,  to  set  themselves  to 
thinking  and  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  The  first 
lesson  they  have  learned  is  their  own  power,  their  command  over  that 
public  opinion,  which  rules  the  world.  And  accordingly  opinion 
no  longer  submits  to  authority.  Nothing  is  left  unquestioned.  The 
ancient  landmarks  have  ceased  to  be  respected  for  their  antiquity. 
Their  very  foundations  are  scrutinized.  It  is  not  enough  now,  to 
say  of  any  custom  or  establishment,  that  it-  was  always  so,  or  that 
it  was  founded  and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
Men  begin  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  the  respect,  which 

?outh  owes  to  age,  is  not  due  from  a  generation  to  its  predecessors, 
t  was  the  ancients,  who  lived  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  And 
therefore  they  wanted  that  experience,  from  which,  among  indi- 
viduals, age  derives  its  authority.  It  is  we,  who  live  in  its  old  age, 
or  rather,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  in  its  full  maturity.  And  hence, 
as  we  have  more  experience  than  they  had,  and  do  not  admit,  that 
we  have  less  ability,  we  claim  the  right  to  rejudge  their  judgments, 
and  to  criticise  and  reform  their  institutions.  The  claim  is  in  sub- 
stance just.  And  when  it  is  rightly  understood  and  correctly  exer- 
cised, it  will  produce  the  greatest  benefits.  But  when  those,  who 
exercise  it,  assume  that  they  are  more  capable  of  judging,  not  only 
than  any  preceding  generation,  but  than  all  generations,  and  espe- 
cially when  they  shut  their  eyes  to  that  very  experience,  on  which 
alone  their  claim  to  superiority  is  founded,  it  may,  it  must  lead  to 
incalculable  mischief. 

The  mysteries  of  learning  also  are  regarded  with  as  little  respect, 
as  the  authority  of  antiquity.  Although  the  adepts  in  science  may 
still  use  technical  terms,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
mdeed  in  most  cases  must  do  so,  in  order  to  speak  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  they  are  no  longer  permitted  to  palm  off  such  terms  upon 
the  public,  thus  ostentatiously  veiling  their  knowledge,  or  sometimes 
perchance  their  ignorance  ;  but  are  justly  required,  on  all  occasions, 
to  speak  common  sense  in  language  intelligible  to  their  hearers. 
Properly  applied,  this  too  will  produce  iVnmense  advantage.  The 
general  principles  and  grand  results  of  a  science,  when  stripped  of 
all  technicality  and  presented  in  a  definite  form  to  the  common 
judgment  of  mankind,  are  subjected  to  a  new  test  of  their  truth 
and  value.     Such  intercourse,  real  intercourse,  between  adepts  in 
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any  science  and  the  public,  is  highly  useful  to  both.  It  tends  to 
prevent  the  former  from  being  entangled  and  lost  in  the  mysteries 
of  technical  subtlety,  and  acquaints  the  latter  with  the  object  and 
character  of  the  science,  thus  vindicating  and  recommending  its 
pursuit.  When  however,  it  is  attempted  to  detail  the  specific  pro- 
cesses and  precise  rules  of  an  abstruse  science,  by  means  of  a  mere 
catechism,  and  to  make  a  royal  road  to  knowledge  for  all  the  world 
to  walk  in,  without  care  and  without  ef&rt,  the  result  and  the  whole 
result  is,  that  we  exchange  one  sort  of  obscurity  for  another.  We 
get  vagueness  instead  of  mystery,  and  the  pedantry  of  ignorance  for 
the  pedantry  of  learning. 

This  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  when  rightly  directed,  pro- 
duces inestimable  good,  and,  like  every  other  power  entrusted  to 
man,  when  abused,  proportionate  evil ;  is,  at  this  time,  directed  to 
no  subject  more  generally  or  more  eagerly,  than  to  our  established 
systems  of  education.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made,  in 
modem  times,  to  bring  about  beneficial  and  permanent  revolutions 
in  the  political  and  civil  organization  of  nations,  to  dissolve  society 
into  its  elements  and  to  reconstruct  it  on  a  better  model,  have 
been  attended  with  so  much  suffering  and  so  little  success,  as  to 
convince  reflecting  men  in  general,  that  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
whole  structure  of  any  community  is  not  likely  to  be  peacefully  and 
completely  accomplished,  by  the  generation,  in  which  it  is  first  un- 
dertaken, and  that  the  mass  of  those,  who  have  been  trained  up 
with  exclusive  reference  to  one  state  of  society,  are  hardly  capable 
of  administering  or  enjoying  one  totally  different ;  and  hence  the 
improvement  ofeducation  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  the 
first  certain  and  safe  step  to  all  radical  and  permanent  improvements 
in  the  condition  of  men.  Here  it  is,  that  he  must  take  his  stand, 
who  seeks  at  the  present  day  to  move  the  world. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  for 
us,  that  an  Association  has  been  established  here,  calculated  and 
competent,  within  the  proper  sphere  of  its  influence,  to  direct  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  on  this  important  subject  in  the  true  path,  and 
invigorate  it  by  united  exertions.  Who,  while  they  are  endeavoring 
to  accumulate  such  knowledge  of  facts  with  regard  to  education, 
as  may  deserve,  when  properly  arranged  and  classified,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  science,  submit  the  general  objects,  principles 
and  results  of  their  labors  to  the  public  in  a  form  not  only  intelligi- 
ble, but  attractive ;  and  at  the  same  time,  subject  those  principles, 
and  the  systems  and  processes,  which  are  worthy  of  such  exami- 
nation, to  strict  scrutiny,  and  varied  experiment,  conducted  by  per- 
sons competent  for  the  task.  Who  mean,  that  the  science  to  be 
established  by  them,  shall  approve  itself,  in  all  its  great  features, 
to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  and  shall  also,  even  in  its 
minutest  details,  bear  the  test  of  the  closest  scientific  investi- 
gation. 
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An  AssociatioDy  whose  great  object  is  to  be  pcMnicaDv  useful,  will 
flstinallj  first  direct  its  atteotion  to  the  preTaleot  errors  of  the  day. 
Among  these,  there  are  few  more  promineot.  than  the  multipficitj 
and  irarietj  of  new  schemes  for  educatioo,  and  the  extraTagant  im- 

Kance  attached  to  manj  of  them  by  their  respective  adherents. 
1  probably  owing  to  the  intense  interest  fdt  in  this  subject,  that 
many,  impatient  of  the  slow  process  of  accumulating  (acts  by  obscr* 
vadoo  and  experiment,  the  only  one,  by  which  a  science,  worthy 
of  the  name,  can  be  established,  haTe  published  systems  founded 
oo  their  own  solitary  experience,  or  on  assumed  principles.  And 
to  the  same  cause  we  may  ascribe  the  extravagant  zeal,  with  which 
those  systems  have  often  been  supported.  One  practical  disadvan- 
tage resulting  irom  thb  is,  that  it  sometimes  causes  particular  modes 
and  processes  of  education,  which  really  possess  intrinsic  merit,  to 
be  misapplied  or  carried  beyond  their  just  limits,  thus  immediately 
producing  inconvenience,  and  tending  ultimately  to  bring  that  merit 
mto  question.  To  teach  writing  by  means  of  the  black  board, 
directing  the  pupil  to  copy,  with  hb  pen,  the  letters  inscribed  upoo 
it,  reducing  their  size  but  preserving  their  proportions,  seems  to  be  a 
misapplication  of  that  useful  instrument.  And  however  excellent 
the  system  of  mental  arithmetic,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  as  a  discipline 
for  the  minds  of  children^  surely  they  exaggerate  its  importance,  who 
would  make  it  a  complete  substitute  for  the  five  good  old  rules.  An- 
other disadvantage  occasioned  by  an  undue  attachment  to  general 
systems  is,  that  it  tends  to  withdraw  the  attention  too  much  from  the 
personal  qualifications  of  teachers,  which  must  always,  or  at  least  in 
the  present  state  of  the  science,  be  far  more  important  than  the 
mode  of  instruction.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  represent  all 
systems  as  equal  or  unimportant.  The  arguments,  which  have  been 
urged  to  that  effect,  are  by  no  means  satlsfactor}%  True  it  is  that 
DO  system  can  counteract  the  diversities  of  natural  talent,  or  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  those  unforeseen  and  uncontrollable  accidents, 
which  occasionally  defeat  all  our  precautions.  But  what  then  ? 
Snce  the  seed  is  cast  abroad  on  every  variety  of  soil,  it  may  some- 
times fall  among  weeds,  at  the  roadside,  or  upon  the  rock ;  and 
sometimes  its  fruit,  even  when  it  appears  whitening  for  harvest, 
may  be  destroyed  by  a  secret  defect,  or  by  an  unexpected  calamity; 
and  thus  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  may  be  rendered  vain.  But 
who  shall  therefore  say,  that  his  art  is  futile  ? 

But  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  schemes  suggested  for 
the  improvement  of  education  may  be  productive  of  much  good, 
if  the  operation  of  each  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  experiments,  of 
which  the  precise  results  are  to  be  observed  and  recorded  as  facts 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  science.  And  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  supported, 
may  be  regarded  as  useful,  lending  to  exhibit  more  completely 
whatever  of  truth  they  contain,  and  to  make  their  results,  be  their 
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character  what  it  may,  more  conspicuous  and  decisive.  A  service 
may  be  thus  rendered  to  the  world  Hke  that  rendered  to  it  by  the 
obstinate  perseverance  of  the  alchymists  ;  which,  though  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  they  sought  for, 
yet  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  production  of  a  treasure  far  more 
precious  to  mankind,  —  the  science  of  chemistry. 

So  far  is  education  from  having  yet  attained  the  character  of  a 
science,  that  men,  eminent  men,  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  its  object. 
Milton  proposes  it  as  the  aim  of  the  scheme  recommended  by  him, 
"  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and. war."  A  glorious 
vision,  and  well  worthy  of  the  lofty  imagination  of  its  author ;  but 
incapable  of  being  realized  among  any  civilized  people.  The  sav- 
age may  indeed  master  all  the  knowledge  of  his- tribe,  and  fit  him- 
self for  all  iis  offices.  But  as  society  becomes  cultivated  and  re- 
fined, the  various  offices  of  peace  and  war  become  more  and  more 
numerous,  diversified  and  difficult,  till  it  is  altogether  impossible  for 
any  one  man,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  to  fit  himself  for  them 
all,  or  even  for  any  considerable  portion  of  them.  Reduced  with- 
in narrower  limits,  this  scheme  would  be  substantially  the  same,  las 
that,  which  proposes  for  its  object,  the  complete  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties.  If  this  be  understood,  in  its  ob- 
vious sense,  to  mean,  that  the  human  faculties  should  be  developed 
in  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  that  a  man  should  be  trained  up  so  as  to  become  a  perfectly 
symmetrical  being,  entire  and  self-dependent,  it  seems  hardly  less 
visionary  than  the  plan  of  Milton.  And  to  what  end  should  this 
be  done,  since  the  various  avocations  of  different  individuals^  br 
calling  into  exercise  various  faculties,  must  speedily  destroy  this 
perfect  symmetry  in  each?  If  however,  we  understand  it,  as  per- 
haps we  should  do,  to  mean  only,  that  each  faculty  should  be  so 
far  developed,  a§  to  be  capable  at  all  times  of  healthy  and  vigorous 
action,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  first  oWect  of  early  education,  both 
private  and  public.  It  may  be  and  ouen  is  combined  with  that  of 
communicating  the  knowledge  most  important  to  be  remembered* 
But  I  do  not  know  that  this  connexion  is  invariable,  and  that  the 
knowledge  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  after  life  is  that,  which  will, 
in  all  cases,  best  exercise  the  faculties  of  youth.  All  analogy  is 
against  such  an  assumption.  In  gymnastics,  which  are  admitted  to 
develope  and  invigorate  the  powers  of  the  body  more  uniformly 
and  effectually  than  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  much  is  learn- 
ed, which  there  is  no  expectation  of  practising  afterwards.  And 
besides,  for  two  persons  in  siinilar  situations  and  destined  to  the 
same  pursuit,  the  same  knowledge  must  be  equally  useful,  and  yet 
their  minds,  from  some  difference,  original  or  acquired,  may  need 
very  different  discipline.     Let  any  man  moreover  reflect,  how  veiy 
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much  of  his  habiis  of  thought  and  of  action,  of  study,  of  feelinj^ 
and  of  self-control,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  days  of  his  boyhood ; 
and  how  very  little  of  his  knowledge. 

But  the  education,  which  accomplishes  no  more,  than  to  bring 
tbe  facuhies  of  the  body  and  the  mind  into  a  healthy  state,  is 
equally  adapted  to  all  times  and  places  ;  and  has  little  else  to  do, 
than  to  remove  improper  restraints ;  since  all  these  faculties,  if 
secured  from  pernicious  influences  and  allowed  free  opportunity 
for  exercise,  will  grow  up,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state,  under  almost  any  circumstances.  If  it 
were  possible  to  suppose,  that  education  should  stbp  here,  and  send 
fonh  its  pupil  with  a  healthy  body  and  a  healthy  mind,  but  alto- 
gether uninstructed,  he  would  be  equally  fit,  or  rather  equally  un- 
fit for  any  state  of  society.  It  must  go  further.  It  must  qualify 
him  to  hold  a  place  in  the  particular  community,  in  which  his  lot 
is  cast.  Now  in  this  view  of  education,  is  regard  to  be  had  mainly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  individual  or  to  the  benefit  of  society  ;  —  to 
his  cultivation  and  improvement  as  an  insulated  being,  or  to  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  community  in  which  be  lives  ? 

This  is  the  question.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  suggest- 
ed by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  what  is  called  the  division 
•of  labor  in  mechanical  pursuits,  which  is  to  render  each  individual 
better  fitted  for  his  particular  task,  and  less  fitted  for  any  other, 
while  the  advantage  resulting  to  society  from  this  harmonious  com- 
bination of  the  labors  of  all  is  inconceivably  greater  than  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  aggregation  of  the  independent  labors 
of  each.  It  is  often  understood,  with  loo  much  reference  to  the 
case,  which  suggested  it,  as  a  question  between  the  general  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  individual,  and  his  attaining  such  skill 
in  bis  particular  occupation,  as  may  most  advance  the  wealth  of  the 
community.  If  it  be  thus  understood,  the  whole  aim  of  our  sys- 
tems and  institutions  should  be  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
individual.  But  this  is  altogether  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  ought  to  be  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  individ- 
ual IS  to  be  fitted,  by  education,  not  merely  for  his  art  or  profession, 
but  for  all  his  social  duties  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  advantage 
of  society  does  not  consist  in  wealth  alone,  but  in  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  all  its  members ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  the 
difference  between  aiming  at  the  one  and  at  the  other,  becomes  so 
minute,  as  to  be  almost  evanescent,  and  to  render  it  a  matter  of 
little  practical  im|X)rtance  how  the  question  is  decided. 

It  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  mind  is  not  confined  to 
one  narrow  and  precise  path,  in  which  alone  it  can  move  with  ease 
and  safety ;  but  that  it  may  engage  in  any  one  of  a  multitude  o( 
pursuits,  and  may  exercise  and  improve  mainly  any  one  of  its  fac- 
ulties, if  not  without  diminishing  that  exact  symmetry,  which  con- 
stitutes ideal  perfection,  yet,  at  least,  without  impairing  that  healthy 
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and  vigorous  action^  which  is  the  only  piractical  good  to  be  attained 
under  any  system.  Happy  for  us  that  it  is  so  ;  —  for  so  various 
are  the  states  of  society  and  the  conditions  of  life,  in  which  men 
are  placed,  that  occupations,  at  one  time  essential  to  the  happiness, 
and  even  to  the  safety  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community,  are 
rendered  entirely  superfluous  by  a  change  of  circumstances  ;  and 
other  occupations,  calling  into  exercise  and  mainly  developing  dif- 
ferent faculties,  become  all-important. 

Since  then  a  great  variety  of  pursuits,  appropriate  to  all  possi-  ' 
ble  varieties  of  human  condition,  are  all  equally  compatible  with 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  men  considered  as  individuals, 
this  seenis  too  indefinIR  an  end  to  be  proposed  as  the  precise  object 
of  a  disdnct  science.  The  great  aim  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  science  of  education,  at  least  of  intellectual  education,  to 
which  my  remarks  on  this  occasion  mainly  refer,  is  to  promote  the 
advantage  of  society,  to  train  up  men  in  the  knowledge  and  to  the 
pursuits  most  useful  to  the  community,  in  which  they  are  destined 
to  live. . 

But  what  is  useful  knowledge  ?  And  what  are  useful  pursuits  ? 
No  term  has  been  more  abused,  in  treating  of  education,  than  this 
word  Utility.  In  a  large  and  liberal  sense,  it  is  indeed  the  whole 
object  of  education.  Men  should  be  taught  nothing  but  what  is 
useful,  practically  useful.  And  in  reasoning  from  this  principle,  we 
shall  fall  into  no  error,  if  we  always  use  the  word  in  this  sense. 
But  if  the  term  "  practically  useful"  be  confined,  as  it  has  sometimeisj 
been,  to  those  occupations,  which  tend  to  supply  our  physical  wants 
merely,  then  utility  is  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  highest  object  of 
education.  Undoubtedly,  when  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  comes  into  direct  competition  with  the,  acquisition  of 
anything  else,  so  that  one  of  them  only  can  be  enjoyed,  the  former 
must  be  preferred,  and  every  possible  exertion  must  be  made  to 
secure  it.  But  to  suppose,  that  our  exertions  are  to  terminate 
here,  is  to  mistake  the  means  of  living  for  the  end  of  life.  We 
must  indeed  have  food,  and  shelter,  and  clothing,  in  order  to  live. 
But  wherefore  do  we  live  ?  Surely  not  to  accumulate  more  of 
these  than  we  can  possibly  make  use  of  There  would  be  neither 
utility  nor  enjoyment  in  this.  Probably  there  never  was  a  com- 
munity, in  which  all  the  efforts  of  its  members  were  constantly 
requisite  to  supply  their  own  physical  wants.  Certainly  we  are 
not  such  a  one.  The  dictate  of  nature  to  the  individual  is  the 
rule  for  society.  He  is  impelled  to  satisfy  bis  bodily  wants  by 
irresistible  instinct.  But  this  done,  he  is  impelled  to  exercise  and 
indulge  his  intellectual  faculties  by  a  craving  as  instinctive  and  as, 
irresistible  as  the  cravings  of  the  body.  He  is  conscious  that  by 
this  indulgence  and  exercise,  those  faculties  are  nourished,  strength- 
ened and  exalted ;  and  he  feels*  that  in  gratifying  and  improvmg 
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them,  he  is  enjoying  the  purest  pleasure.  He  knows  also,  that  he 
is  thus  fulfilling  one  of  his  highest  duties ;  for  there  is  a  voice 
within,  which  tells  hiin  so,  independently  of  all  reasoning.  It  is  true 
indeed,  that  these  faculties  might  be  employed  by  him  in  cultivatiog 
the  arts,  which  tend  ultimately  to  promote  physical  comfort  alone. 
But  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  that  the  thoughts  and  the 
labors  of  all  men  should  be  devoted  to  this  single  object.  The 
result  would  be  to  heap  up  more  of  their  productions  than  could 
possibly  be  consumed.  These  arts,  it  is  admitted,  must  first  be 
sufficiently  provided  for.  And  the  persons  engaged  in  them  are 
certainly  usefully  employed.  But  not  more  usefully,  nol*  more 
practically  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term,  than  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  pursuits,  the  only  aim  of  which  is  to  satisfy  our  intellect- 
ual wants,  and  improve  our  intellectual  nature. 

These  positions  seem  hardly  to  need  illustration.  But  the  want 
of  a  distinct  apprehension  of  them  has  led  to  serious  mistakes  with 
regard  to  the  proper  objects  of  education,  and  especially  to  an  erro- 
neous estimate  of  the  value  of  classical  learning.  It  may  therefore 
be  not  inappropriate  to  illustrate  them  by  shewing  their  application 
to  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  structure  of  the  human  frame  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew,  not- 
withstanding the  speculations  of  the  Philosophers,  that  the  social 
state  is  the  state  of  nature.  The  human  mind  proves  this  still 
more  strongly.  Its  necessary  food,  that  which  it  craves  and  by 
which  it  is  nourished,  is  intercourse  with  other  minds.  By  his  in- 
tellectual nature  man  is  not  only  united  with  his  contemporaries, 
but  bound  up  into  one  great  society  with  his  whole  race.  He  is 
connected  with  the  past  and  with  the  future.  He  can  "  hold  high 
converse  with  the  mighty  dead,"  and  send  down  his  own  voice  to 
the  remotest  generations.  His  highest  privilege  and  enjoyment  is 
to  associate  with  those  distinguished  by  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, either  in  his  own  age  or  in  preceding  times.  Hence  the 
value  of  an  acquaintance  with  those  ancient  writers,  who  have  been 
pronounced  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  subsequent  generations 
to  be  the  light  and  the  glory  of  our  race  ;  "by  the  diligent  perusal 
of  whose  works,  men  are  led  and  drawn  in  willing  obedience,  in- 
flamed with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of  virtue ; 
stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy 
patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages." 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  general  considerations,  simply  re- 
marking, that  to  call  studying  the  works  of  these  men  learning 
Greek  and  Latin,  is  as  preposterous,  as  it  would  be  to  call  the 
study  of  Locke  and  Milton  learning  English. 

Neither  will  I  attempt  to  examine  or  even  to  notice  the  various 
objections,  which  have,  at  different  times,  been  urged  aeainst  clas- 
sical learning ;  since  its  adversaries  among  us  seem  lately  to  have 
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retreated  to  the  single  position,  that  whatever  may  be  the  advan«- 
tage  of  studying  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers,  it  can  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  translations.  This  is  their  strong-hold. 
Now  if  we  studied  those  works  only  for  the  facts  and  the  arguments 
found  in  them,  the  position  might  be  maintained.  We  might  even 
get  these  more  easily  still  by  having  the  facts  reduced  to  chronolo- 
gical tables,  and  the  arguments  to  a  series  of  syllogisms.  But  it  is 
not  so.  We  study  them,  as  the  roost  appropriate  discipline  for  the 
mind  of  youth  at  the  period,  when  they  are  generally  read,  inciting 
it  to  strenuous  exertion,  but  not  eluding  its  grasp ;  onering  far  more 
than  a  roere  exercise  for  the  memory,  yet  tasking  the  higher  powers 
of  the  intellect  without  arcr-tasking  them.  We  study  them,  as  the 
best  means  of  acquiring  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  power  of 
language  in  all  its  generality,  and  of  obtaining  a  more  complete 
command  over  our  own  language,  by  the  practice,  in  translating, 
of  applying  it  to  processes  of  generalization,  and  to  trains  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  which  we  are  fully  competent  to  comprehend,  but 
not  at  that  age,  if  at  any,  to  mature  or  even  to  originate.  We  study 
them,  because  the  unequalled  grace,  simplicity  and  vigor  of  their 
style  tend  to  improve  our  taste,  and  because  its  admirable  precision 
accustoms  us  to  accurate  expression,  which  has  much  to  do  with 
accurate  thinking ;  since  words  are  not  only  the  vehicles,  but  the 
instruments  of  thought.  These  advantages  however,  though  of  the 
highest  importance,  can  only  be  indicated,  since  the  investigation  of 
them  would  lead  to  discussions  too  extensive,  abstruse  and  minute 
to  be  compatible  with  the  nature  or  widi  the  limits  of  this  discourse. 
We  study  them  also  for  the  emotions,  which  they  excite  in  us. 
The  firm  purpose,  the  high  resolve,  the  generous  self-devotion, 
which  they  exhibit,  are  expressed  with  such  felicity  and  force  as 
cannot  fail  to  impress  them  most  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
And  if  it  be  one  fitted  for  their  reception,  though  they  may  be  long 
forgotten,  they  will  not  be  lost.  When  the  sentiments  inspired  by  a 
familiarity  with  such  works  shall  be  recalled  to  him,  by  the  natural 
association  of  ideas,  on  some  occasion  proper  for  their  exercise, 
they  will  spring  up  with  all  their  original  power,  like  the  voice  of 
a  Divinity  within  him,  to  banish  doubts,  support  endurance,  or  ani- 
mate courage.  There  is  no  student  among  us,  imperfect  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  classics  generally  is,  who  does  not  constantly  feel, 
that  their  sentiments  are  conveyed  with  a  simplicity,  precision  and 
power,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  transfer  to  his  own  language. 
And  no  wonder ;  since  among  all  the  translators  of  modem  times, 
many  of  them  among  the  most  eminent  writers  of  their  respective 
countries,  there  is  not  one,  who  professes  to  have  accomplished  it. 
Take  even  the  modem  languages,  in  translating  from  any  one 
of  which,  into  another,  it  is  admitted  that  we  approach  much  more 
nearly  to  the  original  than  in  translating  from  the  more  perfect  Ian- 
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guages  of  antiquity.  How  happens  it,  that,  of  the  most  admired 
epic  poems,  works  read  again  and  again  by  all,  in  whose  language 
they  are  written,  and  never  Without  intense  admiration  and  delight, 
sometimes  exciting  them  even  to  tears,  not  one  has  ever  been 
known,  in  translation,  to  produce  any  such  effect,  or  even  to  have 
become  tolerably  popular  ?  Let  any  man  read  a  French  transla- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  either  the  literal  translation  of  a  few  celebra- 
ted scenes  contained  in  the  works  of  Voltaire,  or  the  free  transla- 
tion of  Ducis.  The  perusal  will  undoubtedly  excite  strong  eiAo- 
tions.  But  they  will  be  very  different  emotions  from  those  exci- 
ted by  the  original.  Or  selecting  a  more  favorable  example,  ex- 
amine the  translations  from  the  same  author  by  Schiller  or  by  Schle- 
gel,  which  possess  the  highest  merit,  exhibiting  the  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents of  the  original  with  wonderful  precision  of  oudine.  How 
often  do  even  these  fail  to  catch  those  delicate  shaded  of  expression, 
which,  slight  as  they  are,  give  to  several  of  the  finest  passages  their 
peculiar  tone  of  feeling,  and  invest  the  airy  nothing  with  identity 
and  existence ;  themselves  almost  as  evanescent  and  as  impercep- 
tible, yet  as  potent,  as  the  breath  of  life  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
most  idiomatic  expressions  are  always  the  most  forcible,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  least  capable  of  being  translated.  Select  any  tA 
those  pathetic  Scottish  phrases,  which  have  become  as  familiar  to 
us  as  our  own  language,  or  any  of  the  striking  national  expressions 
so  often  found  in  the  Waverley  novels,  and  translate  them  as 
accurately  as  possible  into  modern  English ;  and  what  are  your 
versions  ?  They  present  the  same  idea.  But  do  they  touch  the 
heart  ? 

The  mere  tone  and  manner,  in  which  passages  from  our  own 
authors  are  read,  often  give  us  a  new  conception  of  their  force  and 
even  of  their  meaning.  And  shall  not  the  happy  arrangement  and 
nice  transition,  the  terseness,  simplicity,  grace  and  harmony,  which 
are  from  their  very  nature  instranslatable,  shall  not  these  afiect  us  ? 
It  is  said,  that  ^schines,  while  giving  lectures  on  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
after  his  banishment,  read  to  his  audience  the  oration,  which  he 
had  delivered  in  his  great  contest  with  Demosthenes,  and  that  it 
was  heard  with  loud  applause.  He  then  read  that  of  his  adversa- 
ry, but  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rapture.  "  What  then  would 
you  have  said,"  cried  he,  "  what  would  you  have  said,  had 
you  heard  him  thunder  it?"  If  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  man,  however  perfectly  master  of  the  Greek  language,  could, 
on  reading  that  oration  at  this  time,  feel  as  they  felt,  who  heard  it ; 
It  is  equally  so  to  suppose  that  the  most  perfect  translation,  which 
the  nature  of  human  language  will  permit,  can  convey  the  same 
impressions  as  the  original, —  the  very  words  and  syllables,  which  he 
that  day  uttered.  And  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  less  absurd, 
than  it  would  be  to  imagine,  that  the  same  emotions  may  be  ex- 
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cited  by  looking  on  a  panorama  of  Niagara,  as  by  standing  on  its 
brink. 

If  this  argument  against  the  classics  is  valid,  then  all  poetry  is 
worthless,  all  eloquence,  and  everythinzelse,  which  appeals  to  the 
taste,  the  imagination,  or  the  feelings.  These  can  never  be  render- 
ed in  all  their  clearness  and  force  by  a  paraphrase  ;  and  the  transla- 
tion of  them  can  never  be  anything  more  than  a  paraphrase.  As 
long  as  it  shall  be  important  to  society  that  men  should  exist,  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  speaking  and  writing,  so  long  the  classics  must  be 
read.  Such  men  must  read  them,  for  the  same  reason,  that  those, 
who  cultivate  the  imitative  arts,  study  the  remains  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  They  must  be  read  also  by  those,  who  wish 
to  possess  a  high  relish  for  the  beauties  of  similar  productions,  or  an 
accurate  judgment  of  their  merits.  The  public  is  benefitted  by  the 
increase  of  the  writer's,  artist's  and  critic's  skill,  not  merely  because 
the  works  of  literature  and  of  art  are  thereby  improved,  but  be- 
cause the  taste  of  the  whole  community  is  raised  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard, through  their  influence,  and  thus  made  capable  of  higher  en- 
joyment. If  the  case  stopped  here,  all,  who  allow  that  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  should  be  studied  by  artists,  and  by  those  who  would 
appreciate  their  works,  must  allow  also,  that  the  remains  of  ancient 
literature  should  be  studied  by  literary  men,  and  by  those,  who 
would  appreciate  theirs.  But  it  does  not  stop  here.  Admit  all, 
that  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  fine  arts  will  claim  for  them  ;  that 
they  exalt  the  imagination,  interest  the  feelings,  gratify  and  purify 
the  taste,  soften  the  manners  and  subdue  their  fierceness,  and  give 
grace  and  refinement  to  every  condition  of  social  life.  The  arts  of 
elegant  writing  and  eloquent  speaking  do  this  also.  And  to  them, 
these  effects,  which  are  the  ultimate  end  of  the  fine  arts,  —  a  worthy 
and  an  elevated  end,  —  to  them  these  effects  are  but  the  means  of 
attaining  an  end  still  more  exalted  and  more  noble  ;  that  of  sub- 
duing tl^e  passions,  purifying  the  heart,  elevating  the  character,  and 
sometimes  rousing  the  whole  man  and  all  within  him  to  the  most 
intense  exertions  of  intellect,  and  the  highest  efforts  of  virtue. 
Surely  nothing,  which  has  the  slightest  tendency  to  give  perfection 
to  arts  like  these,  can  be  useless  or  indifferent  to  society. 

Not  that  the  classics  should  be  studied  by  every  man.  No  qpe 
branch  of  knowledge  can  claim  this  preeminence.  But  they  should 
be  studied  by  those,  who  would  imitate  or  fully  relish  the  peculiar 
excellences,  of  which  they  are  the  most  perfect  models.  Not  that 
this  study  is  to  be  deemed,  as  it  once  was,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  learning.  But  it  ought  to  be  numbered  among  the  pursuits 
of  a  refined  and  prosperous  people.  Five  or  six  centuries  ago,  the 
ancient  languages  were  the  keys  to  all  knowledge,  for  no  other 
language  then  contained  anything  worth  knowing ;  and  scholastic 
institutions,  which  are  too  apt  to  adhere  to  ancient  opinions,  con- 
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tiDued  to  regard  them  as  such,  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  so. 
Hence,  at  a  subsequent  period,  their  value  was  greatly  overrated  in 
comparison  with  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the  offspring  of  later 
times ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  by  a  natural  reaction  in 
popular  sentiment,  they  are  at  the  present  day  esteemed  too  little, 
and  are  regarded  by  many  as  absolutely  worthless.  But  those,  who 
entertain  a  liberal  and  enlightened  view  of  utility,  will  always 
allow  to  the  study  of  them,  in  every  highly  cultivated  community, 
a  place,  and  an  honorable  place,  among  the  occupations  useful  to 
the  public. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  topic.  Gentlemen,  not  only  as  the 
most  striking  illustration  I  could  present  of  the  nature  of  that  utility, 
which  should  be  the  object  of  education ;  but  because  even  this 
humble  attempt  to  correct  a  prevalent  error  may  give  to  my  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  something  of  a  practical  tendency,  an  ob- 
ject, which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  those  public  discourses,  the 
frequency  of  which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  our  country. 

Since  the  end  of  education  is  the  advantage  of  society,  it  must 
adapt  itself  to  the  condition  of  society,  and  as  this  changes  and  im- 
proves, must  be  so  modiGed  as  to  supply  its  varying  and  increasing 
wants.  The  division  of  labor  is  as  important  in  intellectual  as  in 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  it  should  be  guided  by  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive views,  looking  not  merely  to  the  wealth  and  physical 
comfort  of  the  community,  but  to  its  general  welfare.  As  civili- 
zation advances,  this  division  must  become  more  and  more  minute, 
so  that  every  separate  branch  of  knowledge  may  be  carried  to  a 
higher  and  higher  stage  of  improvement. 

This  science  also  must  have  regard  not  only  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  by  the  division  of  labor,  but  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
knowledge,  and  the  distribution  of  its  fruits  among  the  people.  To 
this  end,  some  general  idea  of  the  peculiar  object  and  character  of 
every  intellectual  pursuit  should  be  made  familiar  to  the  ipinds  of 
all  men,  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  any  one  of  them  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all.  There  are  few,  whatever  may  be  their 
occupations,  who  are  not  able,  by  the  diligent  employment  of  their 
leisure  hours,  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  some  one,  at  least,  of  the  libera]  sciences  or  elegant  arts. 
And  the  more  extensively  and  effectually  this  is  done,  the  more 
is  the  intellectual  character  of  the  whole  people  elevated. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  we  cannot  but  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  the  efforts,  which  are  now  making  in  England  to 
provide  the  working  classes  in  that  country  with  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual improvement,  and  esteem  the  hours  devoted  to  such  im- 
provement to  be  occupied  as  usefully  for  the  public,  as  those,  which 
are  passed  at  the  plough  or  in  the  workshop :  though  I  must  still 
insist,  that  the  shepherd's  boy,  who  gave  all  his  leisure  time  to  the 
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study  of  the  classics,  was  as  worthily  employed  as  the  mechanic, 
celebrated  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  gave  his  leisure  to  the  study  of 
Entomology. 

But  while  we  applaud  and  seek  to  imitate  those  distinguished 
men  in  England,  who  are  endeavoring  to  render  every  branch  of 
knowledge  as  accessible,  as  possible,  to  the  diligent  study  of  every 
member  of  the  community,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  overlook  the 
prominent  defect  of  education  among  ourselves. 

This  is,  not  that  it  wants  extent  or  variety ;  but  that,  with  re- 
ference to  the  present  state  of  society,  it  wants  thoroughness,  espe- 
cially in  our  higher  seminaries  of  education.  These  have,  no  doubt, 
been  constantly  improving.  But  society  has  improved  still  faster. 
The  public  demand  for  a  higher  state  of  culture  in  every  depart- 
ment of  education  is  obvious,  general,  imperative.  It  must  be 
satisfied.  This  can  be  done  in  no  other  way  than  by  raising  the 
-whole  standard  of  education.  The  highest  must  rise  still  higher. 
Those,  who  go  furthest,  must  advance  still  further.  And  all  the 
rest  must  follow.  The  most  obvious  and  natural  mode  of  produ- 
cing this  result  is  to  begin  at  the  top ;  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  highest  seminaries.  Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, not  as  deserving  any  preeminence  over  the  other  topics,  which 
have  been  and  are  about  to  be  presented  to  you,  but  as  worthy  of 
sharing  your  regard  with  them,  and  because  I  do  not  perceive,  that 
it  has  at  any  of  your  sessions  been  specially  submitted  to  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  University  in  our  neighborhood  was  founded,  as  you  are  all 
aware,  only  a  few  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
with  a  view,  like  most  others  of  so  early  ft  date,  to  instruction  in 
Theology.  One  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago,  the  requisites  for 
admission  were  that  the  applicant  should  be  able  to  read  Tully  or 
some  other  classical  Latin  author  into  English,  and  to  speak  Latip 
readily,  and  write  it  correctly  both  in  jirose  and  verse,  and  to  de- 
cline the  Greek  nouns  and  verbs.  For  at  that  time  and  till  nearly 
a  century  afterwards,  Latin  was  used  by  scholars  of  all  countries 
both  in  conversation  and  correspondence.  It  was  in  fact,  during 
this  period,  the  living  language  of  learned  men.  The  literary  re- 
quisitions for  the  Bachelor's  degree  were  that  the  student  should  be 
able  to  translate  the  scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  original  tongues  into  Latin,  and  to  resolve  them  lo- 
gically ;  and  should  be  versed  in  the  principles  of  natural  and 
moral  philosophy.  Their  logic  and  philosophy  were  those  of 
the  day,  and  an  idea  of  the  extent,  to  which  these  were  cultivated 
may  be  gathered  irom  the  theses  published  and  defended  at  the 
first  Commencement,  in  1642,  which  were  printed  at  the  time  in 
England,  and  are  preserved  by  Hutchinson  in  his  History.  The 
same  system  continued  till  the  begiDDiag  of  the  last  dentury,  m  the 
▼OL   in.— NO.  1.  S 
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course  of  which  the  whole  plan  of  education  was  entirely  changod 
and  brought  to  the  state,  in  which  it  continued  for  many  years 
previous  to  1805.  Since  that  time,  attempts  have  been  constantly 
making  there,  and  in  all  the  colleges  in  New  England  to  improve 
education,  by  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  and  introducing 
new  text' books,  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  and  more  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  community,  and  render  it  more  and  more  prac- 
tically useful. 

But  in  one  respect,  and  it  is  that,  to  which  I  would  particularly 
call  your  attention,  the  mode  of  instruction  is  in  all  the  same,  and 
has  been  so,  I  believe,  from  the  beginning.  The  students  are 
divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  term  of  their  residence  in 
college,  and  all  the  members  of  each  class  receive  the  same  in- 
struction and  perform  the  same  exercises.  Now  the  disadvantage 
resulting  from  this  is,  that  as  there  must  be  great  diversity  of  talent' 
among  them,  the  task  assigned  cannot  be  an  appropriate  lesson  for 
all.  If  we  suppose  it  adapted,  as  it  no  doubt  generally  is,  to  those, 
who  hold  a  middle  rank,  then  those  of  inferior  capacity,  who  can- 
not master  it,  even  if  they  do  not  sit  down  as  they  will  be  too  apt 
to  do  in  discouragement  and  despair,  will  either  endeavor  to  con- 
ceal their  ignorance  by  tasking  their  memory,  or  they  will  blunder 
on  to  the  end  without  exercising  any  of  their  faculties,  and  without 
obtaining  any  substantial  information.  And  in  either  case,  they 
will  be  likely  to  acquire  bad  habits  of  study,  if  not  of  conduct. 
Let  the  best  happen,  that  can  happen,  and  they  must  lose  at  least 
their  time.  And  what  a  time  ?  The  spring  of  life,  on  which  all 
its  hopes  depend,  cut  out'of  their  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
those,  whose  superior  abilities  or  peculiar  aptitude  for  a  particular 
study  enable  them  to  perform  their  task  in  it  so  quickly,  as  to  leave 
them  much  leisure,  supposing  they  escape  the  temptation  to  engage 
in  frivolous  and  unmanly  pursuits,  will  probably  acquire  a  habit  of 
desultory  reading,  or  should  any  of  them  engage  systematically 
in  some  fit  occupation,  will  want  the  incitements,  by  which  their 
exertions  are  usually  animated,  and  the  instructions  of  competent 
teacheis.  It  is  obvious  that  no  variation  in  the  amount  of  duty 
required  of  the  students  would  remove  these  evils. 

Yet  perhaps  a  remedy  is  not  impracticable.  Let  the  ordinary 
tasks  assigned  to  each  class  be  such,  as  any  student  fit  for  a  collegi- 
ate education,  can  perform  with  due  diligence  in  the  time  appro- 
priated for  study;  and  let  instruction  be  also  provided  in  every 
department  of  learning,  for  those,  who  may  wish  to  prosecute  any 
one  beyond  the  required  course.  Allow  each  scholar  the  opportu- 
nity at  fixed  times  of  entering  his  name  as  a  voluntary  student  in 
any  one  or  more  of  these  departments,  which  he  may  select,  with 
the  single  restriction  (necessary  to  prevent  capricious  changes  and 
desultory  study)  that  whatever  course  he  has  once  undertaken  shall 
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be  pursued,  till  he  has  completed  it.  And  to  insure  punctual 
attendance  and  diligence,  let  him  receive  the  same  marks  for  merit 
and  the  same  censures  for  absence  and  neglect  as  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  study.  In  the  distribution  of  college  honors  and  rewards 
also  of  all  kinds,  let  the  same  regard  be  paid  to  proficiency  in  the 
studies  thus  voluntarily  chosen,  as  to  proficiency  in  the  regular  col- 
legiate course.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  1  think,  th^t  the  standing  of 
the  students  in  the  voli^ntary  classes,  in  which  they  would  naturally 
be  arranged  on  this  system,  would  be  the  great  test  of  scholarship, 
and  that  the  students,  feeling  this,  would  embrace  the  opportunity 
thus  affi)rded  them  for  improvement  with  eagerness. 

The  experiment  is  not  altogether  untried.  In  the  department 
of  the  Modern  Languages  in  Harvard  University,  a  similar  plan 
has  for  some  years  past  been  pursued  with  coiTiplete  success.  All 
attendance  in  that  department  is  voluntary.  But  those,  who  at- 
tend during  a  certain  period,  are  excused  from  a  like  amount  of 
study  in  other  branches.  These  are  the  regular  students,  and  the 
time  thus  allowed  is  sufficient  for  them  ordinarily  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages,  so  as  to  read  them 
with  facility,  and  to  write  them  with  tolerable  correctness.  But 
those,  who  can  find  leisure  from  all  their  other  college  duties,  may 
receive  instruction  at  other  times,  and  the  number  of  these  is  often 
as  great  as  that  of  the  regular  students,  and  lately  even  greater.  In 
this  way  some  individuals  have  acquired  five  languages,  French, 
Grerman,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

If  this  system  were  extended,  facilitated  and  encouraged  in  the 
mapner  above  proposed,  it  would  deprive  those  who  either  cannot 
or  will  not  succeed  in  some  particular  study,  of  all  apology  for  pass- 
ing the  whole  time  allotted  to  that  study  in  idleness.  It  would  also 
enable  each  scholar  to  direct  his  studies  in  a  great  measure  with 
reference  to  his  peculiar  taste  and  talents  or  to  his  future  pursuits. 
And  it  would  send  forth  for  the  publb  service  some  individuals 
highly  accomplished  in  every  department  of  learning. 

In  this  connexion,  it  may  gratify  you  to  learn,  that  a  department 
of  Philology  has  recently  been  established  in  the  University,  though 
'it  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  its  success.  Its  object  is  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  classical 
learning.  The  course  of  study,  beginning  with  the  senior  year,  will 
occupy  two  years.  It  will  be  open  .to  such  'seniors  and  graduates 
as  may  choose  to  attend  it,  and  will  be  conducted  with  a  special 
view  to  qualify  them  for  instructors.  It  is  contemplated  to  add  to 
this  department  a  course  of  mathematics  of  the  same  extent,  and 
directed  to  the  same  object. 

If  this  department  shall  prosper,  and  shall  send  forth  accom- 
plished teachers,  their  influence  will  contribute  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  in  all  our  seminaries,  and  in  aid  of  the  efibrts  now  making 
so  successfully  in  our  academies  and  schools,  and  of  those  measures^ 
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which  the  members  of  this  Institute  shall  recommend  ,and  put  ia< 
practice^  will  tend  to  satisfy  the  pressing  wants  of  the  commuDi^^ 

Your  utmost  exertions  however  will  not  be  more  than  sufficient- 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  our  country.  I  am  aware,  that 
we  Americans  are  often  ridiculed  for  dwelling  on  our  progress  and 
our  prospects,  and  reminded  that  other  nations  boast  of  tbeir 
achievements,  and  not  of  their  expectations.  It  b  not  worth  while 
to  boast  of  either.  Though  with  reference  to  the  subject  now  under 
consideration,  w^  might  well  ask  where  and  by  whom  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  the  elements  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction were  ever  sent  down  to  every  fireside,  and  freely  offered 
without  money  and  without  price  ?  Where,  but  in  New  England  ? 
By  whom,  but  by  our  fathers  ? 

The  opinions  of  men  are  undergoing  a  rapid  revolution  on  these 
subjects,  and  the  time  will  soon  come,  when  the  credit  of  this- 
achievement  will  not  be  altogether  eclipsed  by  the  dazzling  triumphs- 
of  genius,  or  the  splendor  of  military  success.  But  you  regard^  it 
in  its  true  light ;  and  consider  all,  that  has  been  done  in  this  re*- 
spect,  as  nothing  but  the  means  of  doing  more. 

All  honor  to  the  nations,  which  have  already  achieved  greatness. 
Let  them  exult  in  their  renown  unenvied.  We  are  contented  with 
our  lot.  The  age  of  effort  and  of  advancement  is  that  of  enjoy-^ 
ment  also,  even  when  it  is  not  that  of  glory.  Strenuous,  well- 
directed,  devoted  exertion  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  —  what 
else  is  merit?  The  success  of  such  exertion, —  what  else  is 
happiness?  Gentlemen,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that  merit 
and  that  happiness  be  yours. 


Art.  II.  —  Maternal  Influence. 

[For  the  Annala  of  Education.] 

The  observauon  and  study  of  the  infant  mind  are  of  the  first 
importance  in  early  education.  The  investigation  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  children,  is  the  only  sure  means  of  developing  the 
principles  and  methods  of  human  influence. 

The  attention  now  bestowed  on  children  forms  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  day.  An  interest  seems  to  be  rekindling,  analogous^ 
to  that  which  animated  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  led  to  such 
happy  results  in  education.  The  wisdom  and  experience,  with  the 
principles  of  a  purer  philosophy  now  accumulated  on  us,  enjoin  on 
us  the  duty  of  improving  the  rich  inheritance,  by  drawing  from  it 
those  treasures  which  shall  not  only  enrich  ourselves,  but  which 
shall  descend  as  imperishable  wealth  to  those  who  are  coming, 
after  us. 
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Among  the  causes  which  have  •  favored  the  investigation  of  the 
mind,  and  which  promj^  much  for  the  advancement  of  educatiooi 
are  infant  schools.  The  docility,  simplicity,  and  purity  of  the  in- 
fant mind,  has  been  exhibited  in  these  in  a  most  interesting  light. 
They  have  enlisted  the  minds  of  females  in  favor  of  early  influence. 
An  interest ,  has  been  awakened  in  children,  and  diffused  into  the 
nursery.  Mothers  have  derived  new  ideas  on  education,  and  en- 
tered with  increased  intelligence  an  J  zeal  into  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  mind  of  infancy  is  more  duly  valued  ;  and  cherished 
by  genial  influences  and  appropriate  nurture.  The  infant  school 
has  become  an  assistant,  and  observatory  to  the  mother ;  and  the 
season  of  infancy  and  childhood,  a  period  of  progress  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  for  the  young  mind  — 
much  for  mothers  and  children,  before  their  truest  w^nts  shall  be 
supplied.  The  vast  iin|K)rtance  of  maternal  influence  must  not 
only  be  admitted ;  but  the  practice  of  early  education  essentially 
improved.  Mothers  have  not  as  yet  been  favored  with  opportuni- 
ties and  attainments  for  exerting  a  genial  influence  on  infancy* 
Children  have  been  imperfectly  cultivated.  Their  lower  propensi- 
ties have  gained  a  supremacy  over  the  higher  during  the  period  of 
weakness  and  dependence.  Vices  have  thus  accumulated  on 
juvenile  character,  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  visited  oa 
the  individual  a^d  society.  The  dominion  of  the  appetites  and 
passions  over  the  affections,  the  understanding  and  conscience,  18 
but  too  obvious.  It  exhibits  our  signal  failure  in  the  guidance  of 
human  nature. 

To  remove  these  evils,  or  even  to  mitigate  them  is  of  the  first 
moment  to  society.  Their  entire  prevention  would  be  hailed  as  a 
bright  era  in  the  history  of  man.  There  is  an  assurance,  in  the 
purified  heart,  that  such  an  era  will  arrive ;  and  the  dictates  of  this 
principle,  are  sanctioned  by  the  disclosures  of  faith.  Revdation 
has  been  committed  to  man  for  the  reformation  of  error  ;  for  the 
guidance  of  the  mind  to  truth ;  for  the  renovation  of  perverted 
natures. 

It  promises  special  assistance  to  the  mother.  It  seconds  the  in- 
timations of  nature,  by  investing  the  mother  with  the  prerogative  of 
guiding  the  infant  mind.  It  calls  the  little  children  around  the 
maternal  altar  to  be  purified  and  cherished,  by  the  renovating  in- 
fluences of  love  and  faith. 

Christianity,  as  the  purest  of  influences,  has  never  yet  been  fully 
applied  to  the  young  mind,  by  maternal  endeavors.  Its  vivifying 
spirit  has  not  been  diflused  throughout  all  the  circumstances  and 
relauons  of  the  nursery.  Infancy  has  not  been  adequately  cherish- 
ed by  its  influence.  Enervating  indulgence,  or  chilling  severity, 
have,  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree^  sophisdcated  the  juvenile  powecs ; 
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and  the  nursery,  instead  of  being  the  school  of  virtue,  has,  too  of- 
ten, become  the  seminary  of  vice.  The  seeds  of  error  and  evil 
have  here  been  sown,  the  fruits  of  which  afterwards  appear,  to 
deform  the  face  of  society. 

Human  character  can  never  assume  its  purer  forms,  until  the' ren- 
ovating influence  of  maternal  love,  uniformly  operate  on  the  youog^ 
mind.  We  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  fruits  of  truth  and  virtue, 
while  we  neglect  the  plants  from  which  these  are  to  spring.  The 
mental  soil  must  be  cherished  and  cultivated  by  maternal  labor,  or 
the  fruits  will  never  attain  the  beauty  and  maturity  of  excellence. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  done  heretofore,  to  aid  motbersr 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  early  nurture  of  the  young^ 
mind  has  been  greatly  disregarded.  The  season,  when  influences 
are  operating  which  modify  the  child's  character  for  life,  has  been 
sufl!ercd  to  pass  by  disregarded,  and  impressions  thus  left  to  the 
action  of  chance  and  circumstance. 

•  The  books  which  have  been  written  for  mothers  have  been  gen- 
erally inadequate.  The  philosopher  has  seldom  stept  into  this 
important  field  of  inquiry,  and  collected  facts  and  established  princi- 
ples to  aid  the  mother.  Books  have  been  limited,  in  their  instruct 
tions,  to  the  later  stages  of  influence,  or  restricted  to  the  physicaf 
details  of  early  nurture.  The  mind  is  passed  over  in  silence. 
Mothers  are  deemed  more  as  the  nurses  of  the  child,  than  as  its 
mental  and  moral  guide;  not  as  agents  whose  influences  operate  on 
the  whole  nature,  and  determine  the  future  diaracter  and  happi-^ 
ness  of  the  child. 

The  existing  forms  of  society,  too,  by  devolving  domestic  cares 
upon  mothers,  exert  an  influence  unfriendly  to  the  development  of 
infancy.  The  father's  employments  usually  call  him  from  home. 
Morning  and  evening  are  the  only  periods  when  his  children  are 
benefited  by  his  presence,  and  influence.  Educatioti  is  devolved 
upon  the  mother.  The  cares  of  her  household  withdraw  iier  notice 
form  the  child.  Other  assistance  is  sought.  The  maternal  office 
is  delegated  to  the  nursery  maid,  and  soon  the  teaclier  is  called  in 
to  aid  in  instruction.  Her  best  thoughts  and  freshest  afiections  are 
called  off  to  other  things,  and  hireling  indifference  or  ignorant  self- 
ishness, become  substitutes  for  maternal  attention.  The  renova- 
ting influence  of  the  mother's  heart  falls  not  on  the  susceptible 
natui^e  of  the  child ;  and  its  powers  are  sophisticated,  by  indiffer*- 
ence  and  neglect. 

An  interest  in  the  diild^s  mind,  is  the  only  means  of  successful 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  The  child  is  her  first  and 
chief  care ;  all  others  are  but  collateral  and  secondary.  It  is  by 
devoting  herself  to  the  careful  study  of  this,  that  she  is  to  gain  an 
intelligent  confidence  in  her  labors,  and  faith  in  their  results. 

"  The  education  of  man  commences  under  the  most  sacred  and 
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benign  auspices.  In  conGding  it  to  the  heart  of  a  mother,  Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  taken  it  upon  itself.  Blessed  are  the  mothers 
who  understand  their  noble  prerogative ;  blessed  are  the  children 
who  longest  reap  the  bene6ts  of  watchfulness  and  love  1  All  ages 
ought  to  find,  in  the  education  of  the  cradle^  the  model  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  even  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been  such  as  to  be  fit 
for  a  model,  has  it  been  attentively  studied  ? " 

The  infant  mind  is  a  living  manifestation  of  its  own  true  wants, 
and,  therefore,  of  what  the  mother  is  to  do  for  it.     For  what  pur- 

Eose  are  the  germs  of  all  its  faculties  and  powers  committed  to  her, 
ut  for  her  expansion  and  guidance?  This  love  of  action,  of 
amusement,  of  society,  of  liberty,  of  sympathy,  of  inquiry,  and  of 
truth  ?  Why  this  self-respect,  this  strong  desire  of  self-direction, 
this  energy  of  will,  this  reverence  of  conscience,  of  rectitude,  of 
excellence  ?  This  subtle  invention,  this  active  imagination,  those 
far  searching  inquiries,  extending  alike  into  the  future  and  past  ?  « 
This  sagacious  reasoning,  this  discriminating  judgment,  this  freedom 
from  prejudice,  this  susceptibility  to  external  influence,  this  docility 
and  faith  ?  Why  this  sympathy  with  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  events ;  with  nature  in  her  vicissitude  of  seasons,  and  diversi- 
ties of  scene,  this  interest  in  life  and  human  beings  ?  This  irre- 
pressible longing  for  something  purer  than  it  finds  around  it,  this 
thirsting  for  enduring  happiness,  and  ideal  good  ? 

These  are  intimations  of  its  immortal  nature.  They  are  so 
fbany  voices  proclaiming  to  the  mother  the  imperishable  wealth, 
and  spiritual  tendencies  of  the  infant  mind.  They  are  the  stirrings 
of  the  divine  energy  within,  urging  its  way  to  the  Eternal  Power 
whence  it  came.  Her  child*  is  seeking  the  residence  of  its 
Father  in  Heaven  ;  it  is  performing  the  work  appointed  it  to  do. 
Through  discipline  and  trial,  it  is  accumulating  power  to  enter 
upon  the  manhood  of  its  being,  and  to  complete  its  nature.  To  assist 
these  tendencies  in  their  upward  progress,  is  the  office  of  the  mother. 

But  there  are  other  propensities,  necessary  to  the  child's  present 
existence,  which,  left  unguarded,  will  degrade  its  nature.  There 
are  appetites  and  passions,  which,  in  its  simplicity  and  self-ignorance, 
require  discipline  and  direction,  or  they  may  subvert  the  nobler 
nature  and  destroy  its  unity.  —  To  bring  the  sensual  nature  in  har- 
mony and  accordance  with  the  spiritual,  is  the  great  work  of  the 
mother.  This  unattained,  all  else  is  of  little  avail.  The  sacred 
depositories  within  will  not  have  been  entered  for  those  preserva- 
tives which  cherish,  those  affections  which  hallow,  and  those  ener- 
gies which  ennoble  the  soul. 

1.  The  child  is  endowed  with  senses,  particularly  vivid  and  ac- 
tive, and  requiring  appropriate  culture,  to  fit  them  for  their  respec- 
tive offices.  These  connect  him  with  the  outward  world.  By 
these  he  holds  communion  with  nature.    Placed  amid  various 
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otgects,  and  sustaining  various  relations  to  these,  he  needs  some 
means  of  appreciating  them,  of  deriving  pleasure,  and  escapii^ 

giin,  from  their  influence.  His  senses  discharge  this  office, 
brms,  colors,  proportion,  vicissitude,  are  revealed  to  him  by  the 
sense  of  vision.  By  his  ear  he  is  apprised  of  sound.  His  sense 
of  smell  transmits  the  perception  of  odors.  His  taste  is  fitted  to 
appreciate  his  food,  and  throughout  his  material  frame  is  difiused 
the  sense  of  touch,  by  which  he  is  still  further  connected  with  out- 
ward thing?.  The  hand,  in  particular,  is  placed  under  his  immedi- 
ate guidance,  by  which  he  is  enabled  more  fully  to  appreciate 
objects  within  his  reach.  To  these  means  of  communicating  with 
nature  is  added  the  voice,  connecting  him  with  his  kind  by  the 
feculty  of  speech  ;  and  becoming  the  organ  of  sympathy  and  intelli- 
gence. By  these  avenues  he  is  fitted  to  commune  with  nature, 
with  others,  and  with  himself.  He  is  in  possession  of  a  commcxi 
language,  and  is  prepared  for  the  acquisitions  and  endeavors  of 
coming  years. 

This  connexion  of  the  child  with  the  external  world,  is  the  origin 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Creation  is  placed  before  him,  in 
which  he  is  invited  to  view,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  images  of  beauty, 
of  love,  and  of  truth. 

«( the  babe, 

In  the  dim  newness  of  its  being,  feels 

The  impulses  of  sublunary  things. 

And  all  is  wonder  to  the  unpractised  sense." 

Science  and  art  are  dependent  upon  the  activity  and  accuracy 
of  the  senses  for  their  first  truths,  and  knowledge  and  wisdom 
are  based  on  this  primal  experience.  The  aid  derived  firom 
the  agency  of  the  senses  is  rendered  obvious,  by  reverting  to 
the  condition  of  those,  who  from  infancy,  have  been  deprived 
of  their  use.  The  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  are  com- 
paratively shut  out  from  the  fields  of  philosophy.  —  By  cher- 
ishing the  senses,  the  child  is  prepared  for  acquisition ;  and  it  is 
the  mother's  ofiice  to  discipline  and  mature  them  by  providing  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  for  appropriate  observation. 

2.  The  child  has  appetites  and  passions.  These  form  a  new 
condition  of  his  being,  and  require  faithful  discipline  and  direction. 
These  faculties  are  designed  for  preservation  and  defence.  Their 
office  is  personal.  They  have  the  individual  only  in  charge. 
Like  so  many  vvatchfiil  sentinels,  they  are  placed  around  the  child's 
being  to  contribute  to  its  support,  to  guard  it  from  danger,  and  sus- 
tain it  in  the  time  of  trial. 

Though  often  operating  against  the  better  nature,  they  are  still 
intended  as  aids  to  its  advancement.  Without  these,  the  child's 
progress  would  be  dubious  and  unmeasured.  The  impulse  within 
which  urges  him  upward,  would  meet  with  no  hindrance ;  it  would 
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find  no  incitements ;  and  instead  of  attaining  excellence,  as  now, 
through  self-direction  and  self-preparation,  he  would  not  expe- 
rience and  appreciate  his  nature  and  destiny ;  there  would  be  no 
measure,  by  which  to  estimate  his  progress,  no  means  by  which  his 
virtue  could  be  originated  and  disciplined.  Like  the  brute,  he 
would  obey  every  impulse,  as  the  way  of  excellence.  It  is  by  hav- 
ing an  element  of  himself,  placed  under  his  guidance,  that  he  is  to 
acquire  the  power  of  self-direction,  and  to  appreciate  the  conditions 
of  his  existence.  It  is  this  power  of  self-dominion,  this  ability  to 
suliject  one  portion  of  his  nature  to  the  control  of  another,  that 
constitutes  the  trial  of  his  virtue.  It  is  the  trial  of  self-discipline 
and  of  self-control,  by  which  he  is  designed  to  rise  to  the  glory  of 
his  being,  becoming,  in  the  end,  an  independent,  self-moving  crea- 
ture, acknowledging,  at  all  limes,  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  and  obe- 
dient to  the  voice  of  conscience. 

To  gain  this  dominion  over  the  lower  nature,  subjecting  it  to  the 
guidance  of  the  higher,  is  the  great  end  of  early  influence ;  and 
the  mother  is  placed  beside  the  child  to  aid  him  in  attaining  it. 
In  his  self-ignorance,  she  is  to  assist  him  by  her  maturer  experience. 
When  impelled  by  appetite  and  passion,  she  is  to  be  near  to  re- 
store him  to  reason  and  tranquillity.  In  his  weakness  and  want,  she 
is  to  sustain  him.  If,  in  his  ignorance,  he  fall,  she  is  to  raise  and 
encourage  him.  If,  in  his  knowledge,  he  triumph,  she  is  to  reward 
him  by  fixing  in  his  mind  the  experience  which  he  has  attained  in 
the  conflict.  She  is  to  aid  him,  when  he  is  too  weak  to  aid  him- 
self. She  is  to  guide  his  tottering  steps  along  the  path,  in  which 
he  is  to  ascend  the  eminence  of  self-knowledge,  and,  by  faith  in  his 
author  and  experience,  look  down  complacently  on  himself.  With- 
out her  aid,  how  weak  is  his  nature  !  Without  her  assistance,  how 
inevitably  must  he  fall !  Neglected  by  her,  how  great  must  be  his 
degradation ! 

3.  The  child  has  affections.  By  these  he  enters  upon  a  new 
condition  of  his  being.  He  becomes  connected  with  others. 
Emerging  from  the  sphere  of  self  in  which  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions confine  him,  he  enters  society.  He  is  introduced  into  the 
more  extended  sphere  of  common  charities,  and  kind  />ffices. 
Sympathy  is  awakened  in  his  bosom,  and  faith  dawns  in  his  expe- 
rience. He  is  led  to  regard  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others. 
These  faculties  arc  the  reverse  of  the  appetites  and  passions  ;  and 
their  cultivation  and  guidance  devolve  on  the  mother.  The  child's 
happiness  and  purity  depend  on  her  faithful  labors  in  reference  to 
these. 

Without  the  affections,  the  child  would  have  no  means  of  cona- 
municating  with  others  adequate  to  the  other  conditions  of  his 
being.  Surrounded  by  society,  he  would  be  alone.  His  outward 
nature,  his  appetites  and  passions,  would  open  before  him  but  a 
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pttft  of  the  domain  of  intelligence,  and  wisdom.  The  knowledge 
oS  his  own  mind,  which  he  is  to  derive  by  entering  into  that  of 
others,  would  be  lost  to  him*  The  laws  of  social  and  moral  life 
would  be  mysterious  and  dark  to  him.  Though  he  might  appre- 
ciate the  works  of  the  material  universe,  he  could  not  rbe  to  the 
vivid  perception  of  their  Author.  Faith  could  not  be  enkindled  in 
bis  bosom.  He  would  be  lost  in  antipathy  and  apathy.  Nature 
and  man  would  oflfer  no  analogies  to  vivify  and  inspirit  his  being. 

But,  as  a  provision  for  the  child,  the  mother  is  placed  beside 
him,  to  reveal  his  affections,  and  save  him  from  the  abyss  into 
which  he  would  inevitably  fall  without  her  genial  and  protecting 
influence.  She  teaches  him  to  love,  by  opening  the  fountains  of 
affection  within  him,  and  fixing  his  heart  on  herself.  She  devel- 
opes  the  docility  and  faith  of  his  nature,  by  ministering  to  his  wants, 
and  establishing  within  him  a  connected  and  uniform  experience. 

4,  The  child  has  intellectual  powers,  designed  to  aid  him  in  the 
acquisition  of  truth.  The  senses  are  ministers  in  this  sacred  office ; 
inciting  curiosity,  observation  inquiry,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  mental  faculties  to  operate  with  ease  and  efficiency.  The  in- 
tellectual nature  brings  the  child  into  the  presence  and  perception 
of  the  Creator's  works:  it  enables  him  to  descend  into  his  own 
being :  it  measures  and  identifies  his  experience.  By  the  mental 
faculties  he  extends  his  inquiries  into  the  past,  contemplates  the 
present,  anticipates  the  future,  collects,  compares,  discriminates, 
combines,  judges,  reasons,  infers,  and  verifies.  By  the  culture 
and  discipline  of  these  he  is  to  be  elevated  above  local  and  narrow 
views,  his  mbd  is  to  be  generalized,  and  he  is  to  be  connected 
with  nature,  with  man,  and  with  himself.  He  is  to  experience  his 
mental  being,  and  apply  and  guide  it.  He  is  to  become  a  light  to 
his  own  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  his  own  paths :  commencing  his  intel- 
lectual work  on  surrounding  nature,  inquiring  into  the  new  and 
mysterious  thing3  without  and  within  him,  and  ascending,,  by  a 
gnidual  and  faithful  progress,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  the  recognition  and  love  of  its  Author. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Providence,  uninterrupted  in  its  benign 
course,  is  accomplishing  its  silent,  unseen,  unconscious,  though  un- 
erring work  on  the  human  beine,  conducting  the  infant  mind, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  experience,  and  thus  expanding  it,  at 
last,  into  the  fulness  and  consummation  of  a  spiritual  existence. 
And  the  mother  is  placed  beside  the  child  to  cooperate  with  Provi- 
dence, guiding  him  in  the  way  of  all  truth,  lest  his  faculties  fasten 
on  error,  and  degrade  the  whole  being ;  lest  they  become  a  power 
to  destroy,  rather  than  to  save. 

5.  The  child  has  moral  powers,  which  reveal  to  him  his  duty ; 
which  impress  upon  him  the  sense  of  responsibility.  Conscience, 
if  preserved  and  rectified,  by  divine  truth,  speaks  to  him  in  a  voice 
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of  authority,  revealmg  to  him  the  laws  of  rectitude,  tind  their  ae- 
companjring  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  this  which  is  designed 
to  preside  over  his  whole  nature,  and.  preserve  its  unity  and  puri^« 
It  is  this  which  is  to  impart  self-iptelligence,  with  all  its  transcend- 
ent attainments.  By  the  appropriate  culture  of  this,  the  child  opefas 
within,  the  fountains  of  wisdom,  and  tests  and  venfies  every  ex- 
perience. By  this  he  operates  on  the  will,  purifies  and  determines 
motives,  and  establishes  a  tribunal  in  the  depths  of  the  soul. 

It  is  here  that  maternal  influence  is  perpetually  needed  ;  for, 
however  cultivated  the  affections  and  intellect,  the  want  of  an  ao* 
tive  and  an  accurate  conscience,  will  dim  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
being.  During  the  reign  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  the 
mother's  influence  that  is  chiefly  to  sustain  the  child  in  the  path  of 
rectitude,  and  keep  the  ^'  still  small  voice  of  conscience,"  from  being 
stilled  and  overpowered. 

6.  The  child  has  spiritual  faculties,  to  exalt  him  beyond  the 
present  and  seen,  into  the  ideal  and  future.  These  are  the  reach- 
ing forth  of  the  mind  for  something  purer  and  holier  than  it  finds 
around  it ;  the  elements  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  devotion.  Piety 
springs  from  this  source.  By  the  activity  of  these  the  child  is  led 
to  appreciate  and  experience  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  to  repose 
on  the  promises  and  love  of  the  Saviour.  By  these  he  is  led,  m 
due  time,  to  the  altars  of  religion,  and  the  worship  of  his  Author. 
There  the  mother's  aid  is  still  reauired.  Without  cherishing  the 
faith  of  her  child,  she  cannot  hope  for  its  future  happiness,  nor  con- 
fide in  its  safety. 

The  development  of  all  these  powers  in  unity  is  necessary  to 
the  happiness  and  strength  of  the  juvenile  being.  Education  is  false 
to  the  child  unless  it  provide  for  the  whole  nature  and  cooperate  with 
Providence  in  its  consentaneous  expansion.  As  subordinate  agents, 
the  human  faculties  stand  around  that  mysterious  energy  within,  to 
minister  to  its  wants,  to  defend  it  from  danger,  connect  it  with 
society,  enrich  its  mind  with  ideas,  guide  it  in  the  path  of  rectitude, 
and  conduct  it  to  excellence,  and  heaven.  From  the  appropriate 
assistance  of  each  in  this  mutual  work,  results  the  symmetry,  unity 
and  completeness  of  character  in  the  adult.  And  this  noble  work 
is  entrusted  to  the  mother,  during  the  infancy  of  humanity. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  being  on  whom  she  is  called  to  act  in 
direct  succession  from  the  Deity.  Such  are  the  faculties  committed 
to  her  for  nurture  and  guidance.  Such  the  end  and  purpose  of 
her  endeavors.  Her  ofBce  has  its  cares,  and  anxieties,  but  like  all 
noble  trusts,  it  has,  too,  its  pleasures  and  rewards,  when  faithblly 
and  freely  discharged. 

The  performance  of  such  exalted  duties  implies  the  possession 
of  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  But  this  is  attain- 
ed by  the  simplest  means.     Nature  has  adapted  her  being  to  her 
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condition*  Knowledge  lies  in  her  deep  and  intuitive  sympathies 
with  her  infant.  Let  her  observe  and  study  her  child.  A  true 
interest  and  confidence  in  the  young  mind,  will  in  due  time  lead 
her  to  the  knowledge  she  seeks.  By  putting  it  beyond  the  power 
of  others  essentially  to  teach  her,  rrovidence  designs  she  should 
feam  from  herself.  The  depths  of  her  own  being  are  rich  in  stores 
for  her  child  ;  her  child  is  rich  in  itself. — The  field  of  maternal 
duty  is  to  all,  at  first,  but  an  uncultivated  waste  ;  and  those  who 
have  labored  long  in  it,  have  as  yet  attained  but  little  skill  to  assist 
those  who  are  entering  it.  The  aid  which  such  can  give  lies 
chiefly  in  pointing  out  what  the  mother  should  avoid,  in  encoura- 
ging her  endeavors,  in  cautioning  her  not  to  injure  the  being  of  her 
child.  It  is  chiefly  through  her  own  observation,  experience,  and 
f  alienee,  that  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

Books  may,  indeed,  aid  ;  the  counsels  of  others  may  assist ;  but 
unless  these  are  wrought  up  in  her  own  experience,  they  will  be  of 
little  avail.  Others  may  labor ;  others  may  study ;  but  not  as  sub- 
stitutes for  her  own  labor  and  study.  Her  office  is  personal ;  it  al- 
lows no  substitute ;  no  hinting ;  no  borrowed  wisdom.'  The  little 
being  committed  to  her  is  a  living  volume,  spread  open  before  her, 
in  which  she  is  invited  to  study,  and  learn  for  herself.  Her  child 
is  before  her ;  it  sets  out,  of  itself,  in  the  course  assigned  it.  Let  her 
observe  its  primal  efiforts,  cooperate  with  their  inlimations,  and  thus 
assist  it  in  finding  the  residence  prepared  for  it  above.  By  de- 
pendence on  the  promises  of  faith  she  may  attain  this  divine  result. 

Let  the  mother,  then,  never  despair  of  her  influence.  Let  her 
do  what  she  can  for  her  child,  and  let  her  not  assume  what  she 
cannot  do,  till  she  has  tried.  In  her  endeavors,  she  may  find 
powers  revealed  to  her,  of  which  she  was  before  unconscious ;  in- 
terests and  joys  of  which  she  before  formed  no  adequate  ideas.  If 
cares  and  obstacles  check  her  course,  let  her  not  regard  them  as 
insurmountable,  but  still  yield  faithful  obedience  to  the  impelling 
sentiment  within  her,  till  it  shall  conduct  her  beyond  the  sphere  of 
doubts  and  difficulties  to  that  of  faith  and  tranquillity,  to  the  reward 
of  maternal  love,  in  tlie  advancement  of  her  child  to  virtue  and 
truth. 
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Art.  III.  —  Female  College  in  New  Grenada. 

[For  th«  Annals  of  EdacatloD.]  * 

[We  have  for  two  years  solicited  communications  on  the  subject  of  female  educa- 
tion, almost  in  vain.  We  are  happy  to  begin  a  new  year  with  an  article  so  inter- 
esting as  the  following ;  and  owe  many  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  friends  who  have 
AirnUhed  it  We  hope  it  will  call  forth  others  on  thu  topic  whidi  we  early  pre* 
aented  as  one  of  the  most  important  within  the  sphere  of  our  labors.  —  £o.] 

The  following  Essay,  translated  from  the  Spanish,  by  an  untiring 
friend  to  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind,  will  unaoubtedly  be 

{erused  with  interest.  The  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Female 
Education  are  highly  creditable  to  a  race  long  accustomed  to  regard 
with  reverence  the  systems  of  monastic  instruction. — ^It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  Continent  of  South  America,  for  ages  immersed 
in  darkness,  should  exhibit  to  the  world,  the  first  example  of  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  females.  —  Many  nations  have  taken 
the  lead  of  N&w  Grenada  in  the  bloody  purchase  of  Liberty,  yet 
while  they  gave  the  laurel  to  their  «oiw,— forgot  that  their  daugh- 
ters also,  might  aid  in  its  preservation. 

Ancient  Greece  was  a  worshipper  of  Liberty,  but  she  believed 
that  the  sex  most  deficient  in  physical  force,  had  no  agency  in 
modifying  national  character.  If  her  Philosophy  discovered  that 
knowledge  was  power,  it  failed  in  imparting  that  power  to  those  who 
moulded  the  whole  mass  of  mind,  in  its  first  formation.  Other 
climes  have  equally  erred  in  their  appropriation  of  the  influence  of 
a  sex,  to  whom  Nature  has  given  a  feeble  hand,  but  a  strong  heart. 
Even  in  our  own  land,  where  Freedom  so  early  erected  her  firmest 
altar,  —  intellectual  culture  was  too  long  d^alt  out  to  woman  with 
a  spring  hand. 

We  cheerfully  accord  the  praise  of  this  preeminence  to  our 
brethren  of  New  Grenada.  —  May  their  liberality  to  those  who 
stamp  on  the  melting  wax  of  infancy  the  deathless  seal  for  good  or 
evil,  receive  high  reward  when  the  elements  of  their  national  char- 
acter, gathering  from  the  chaos  of  oppression,  shall  be  consolidated 
in  brightness,  and  beauty,  and  enduring  power. 

L.  H.  S. 

EDUCATION    IN    NEW    GRENADA. 
[Translated  from  the  Government  Gazette  of  June  24, 1832.] 

In  consequence  of  the  injurious  system  pursued  by  the  mother 
country  towards  her  ancient  colonies,  the  education  of  the  fair  sex 
has  been  to  such  an  extent  neglected  by  us,  that  even  until  within  a 
few  years  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  to  meet  a  woman  possessing 
any  knowledge  of  geography,  history,  drawing,  or  any  oth^  oi 
those  sciences  or  arts  to  which  ibeir  conditioa  would  allow  them  to 
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devote  themselves.  The  ignorance  or  the  malice  of  our  ancient 
masters  led  them  to  see  in  women  only  inferior  beings,  destined  to 
serve  them  in  their  houses,  like  hired  domestics  ;  and  we,  who  have 
been  educated  in  their  customs,  and  are  heirs  of  their  prejudices,  have 
imitated  their  example.  The  shout  of  independence,  which  exci- 
ted in  the  breasts  of  Colombians  all  noble  sentiments,  awakened 
some  philanthropists,  it  is  true,  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  im- 

?rovement  of  the  condition  of  this  important  portion  of  society. 
leir  interest  and  care  have  produced  some  good  effects ;  and  the 
relations  of  the  two  sexes  are  now  established  in  a  manner  better 
worthy  of  both. 

The  beams  which  enlightened  our  horizon  through  the  smoke  of 
cannon  and  the  horrors  of  a  disastrous  war,  taught  fathers  of  fami- 
lies their  duties  ;  and  for  some  years  the  female  part  of  our  youth 
have  been  treated  more  as  they  ought  to  be.  Private  persons 
however,  who  are  obliged  to  depend  on  their  own  resources,  can 
do  very  little  to  produce  a  complete  result,  unless  assisted  by  pub- 
lic authority.  We  therefore  see  that  almost  all  the  establishments 
devoted  to  the  education  of  females  have  become  extinct  soon  after 
their  foundation,  and  those  only  have  continued  to  exist  which 
offered  fewer  advantages :  we  mean  the  schoob  under  the  care  of 
nuns. 

Ideas  communicated  in  early  life,  are  those  which  most  power- 
fully influence  the  lot  of  individuals ;  and  if  those  received  durmg 
the  tender  years  are  opposed  to  those  which  should  guide  in  cir- 
cumstances which  are  likely  to  occur  in  life,  they  will  prove  the 
cause  of  innumerable  evils.  The  retirement  of  cloisters,  the  habits 
which  are  there  acquired,  render  a  female,  who  might  become  the 
delight  of  a  husband  and  family,  a  melancholy,  forbidding  indivi- 
dual, disgusting  by  her  manners  those  who  may  be  attracted  by 
her  countenance.  Accustomed  to.  hear  the  world  spoken  against, 
and  to  see  it  painted  worse  than  it  is,  she  perceives  nothing  in  so- 
ciety but  immorality  and  disorder.  She  is  scandalized  by  every- 
thing, everything  appears  evil,  and  none  can  obtain  access  to  her 
but  hypocntes,  who  often  deceive  her  by  professions  of  virtue,  and 
render  her  miserable. 

The  most  natural  destiny  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  to 
women,  is  the  care  of  children  in  their  early  years.  They  ought 
therefore  to  be  chiefly  instructed  how  to  become  good  mothers. 
But  how  are  those  ever  to  learn  their  duties,  who,  having  taken  a 
vow  never  to  become  mothers,  can  have  no  stimulus  to  study  them  ? 
It  generally  happens,  that  the  inexperienced  young  girls,  accustom- 
ed to  regard  their  preceptresses  as  oracles,  and  attached  to  what 
they  see  them  do,  incline  to  a  monastic  life,  which  is  carefully 
repipsented  to  them  as  the  happiest ;  and  resolve,  with  little  judg- 
ment or  foresight,  to  shut  themselves  forever  in  a  cloisteri  to  live 
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for  the  future,  lost  to  their  families,  lost  to  society,  and  lost  to 
themselves,  because  they  become  victims  of  despair  and  regret.  ■  It 
is  easy  to  resolve  upon  anything  in  our  tender  years,  but  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  foresee  the  results  to  which  we  expose  ourselves.  It  is 
easy  to  incline  towards  anything  of  which  we  have  an  example 
constantly  before  us ;  and  very  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  of  ideas 
communicated  by  those  entrusted  with  our  instruction.  To  this 
are  to  be  traced  the  many  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  multi- 
tudes of  persons,  who,  by  hasty  determinations,  have  adopted  a 
course  of  life  which  has  proved  the  source  of  constant  trials,  when 
a  social  disposition  begins  to  be  felt,  when  the  Grst  fervid  attachment 
to  a  supposed  call  from  Heaven  has  passed,  when  natural  feelings 
come  strongly  into  operation,  and  when  the  consideration  that 
these  evils  are  remediless  must  present  itself  most  powerfully  ;  for 
the  imagination  is  then  most  active,  and  is  able,  in  solitude,  to 
exercise  itself  with  all  its  force. 

Let  us  not,  for  these  remarks^  be  accused  of  attacking  the  monastic 
life,  nor  of  a  design  to  destroy  it.  When  the  religious  profession 
has  been  made  in  mature  years,  and  at  a  time  when  the  individual  by 
conviction,  and  self-knowledge,  is  fitted  to  reflect  without  danger  on 
her  own  fate,  and  feels  in  her  heart  a  desire  to  live  secluded  from 
her  species,  then  the  retirement  of  convents,  and  the  privation  of 
society  may  render  her  happy ;  then  she  may  be  sure  that  regrets 
will  not  devour  her  peace,  and  that  she  will  be  able  to  render  to 
the  Omnipotent,  with  a  pure  and  holy  heart,  the  homage  of  her 
devotion  and  liberty. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  main  point  of  our  remarks.  The  gov- 
ernment, convinced  of  the  powerful  influence  which  women  exer- 
cise on  national  happiness,  have  passed  a  decree,  which  wq  publish- 
ed in  our  last  number,  founding  in  this  city  a  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls,  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught  their  domestic  duties, 
the  principles  of  Christian  morals,  and  those  sciences  and  arts  which 
are  most  useful  to  them.  This  is  the  first  step  which  has  been 
taken  on  this  road.  The  nation  will  thank  them,  and  will  hereafter 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  beneficent  measure.  In  this  city,  chiefly, 
has  been  observed  the  want  of  an  institution  like  that  of  which  we 
speak ;  and  our  promising  female  youth  grew  up  without  any  more 
cultivation  than  they  could  derive  from  the  careful  solicitude  of 
their  parents,  in  those  families  whose  fortunes  and  intelligence 
would  permit  any  to  be  given.  But  in  those  in  which  the 
want  of  means,  or  prejudice,  prevented  them  from  obtaining  teach- 
ers, and  attending  to  subjects  reported  to  be  foreign  to  the  fair  sex, 
things  have  remamed  the  same  as  under  our  predecessors. 

It  has  been  very  common  to  stigmatize  a  woman  possessed  of 
any  knowledge ;  and  a  Bachxllera^  as  such  an  one  has  been  called, 
was  the  object  of  general  animadversion.     Having  been  always 
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imiMu'A  mih  \thy%icz\  perfectioDS,  ire  have  disregarded  the  moral 
purt,     TUuniiUiin  ofum  happened,  that  a  young  man  of  talents, 
wHh  H  mfts  ^f%%imm^  mma  information,  will  pass  some  time  very 
fmppilyf  AeyuUiA  for  a  few  years,  to  admiring  her ;  and  afterwards, 
¥l\m\  the  ^t(mm%  hand  of'^  time  has  destroyed  the  attractions  by 
wliich  \m  wa«  captivated,  he   has  fallen   into  despair,  for  want  of 
mmm  fiufrts  |>i;rrrtancnt  charms.     In  no  person  ought  we  to  seek 
for  mom  r|unlitie«  to  recommend  her,  than  in  one  with  whom  we 
are  In  live,  ntwayif  and  from  whom  we  cannot  separate  ourselves 
withoiil  introducing  disorder  and  corruption.     It  is  therefore  incon- 
fmivuhln  how  wo  have  boon  so  blind  that  we  have  not  yet  learned 
wimt  hdn»ntN  wo  might  secure  to  ourselves,  by  affording  the  fair 
iox  Hurh  itii  o(hjcation  as  will  render  them  more  agreeable  and  more 
worihy  of  our  regard.     Foriunntoly  the  talents  and  sound  judgment 
of  our  young  women  have,  in  some  degree,  made  amends  for  our 
nt^gh^rl ;  ruul  tho  lovo  of  reading,  which  distinguishes  all  women, 
imrlirulnrly  thoMo  of  tliis  city,  has  to  some  extent  filled  the  vacuum 
Ul\  liy  ttll  th<i  governors  of  our  country.     There  have  been  some 
hldlvithuilN  who  huvu  made  exertions  for  themselves  or  their  friends ; 
Hlid  wo  huvo  now  tho  hunmnoss  to  perceive,  that  they  are  able  to 
inko  t\  NhiUH)  in  thoao  social  relations,  which  was  formerly  denied  to 
uniMhuMUod  houmy,  wilhoul  manners  or  culture.     That  proverb  of 
tht^  SpuninrdM,  that  *'  women  are  not  wanted  to  defend  logical  con- 
oKiMiouN,**  \H  now  rogardod  as  it  deserves  ;  and  every  sensible  man, 
wh(*  wi^hr!*  to  prtJvide  ftu*  his  future  happiness,  seeks  not  for  a 
wlft*  on  \\\\m\\  ht>  may  merely  recreate  his  eyes,  but  one  with  whom 
h^  ran  Imid  intolltHnual  con>*erse,  share  his  trials,  and   live  like  a 
national  and  immortal  being. 

Wo  thort^fiiw  applaud,  as  we  ousht,  the  decree  to  which  we 
Imvo  tvlt>rit>d  ;  and  ho(H>  thai  this  first  establishment,  may  be  the 
|vrtHUH.H»4i!KU'»  of  olh^nt,  in  difllereiu  parts  of  the  Republic. 
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**  Have  you  seen  any  bad  effects  from  the  principle  of  emulation, 
and  what  are  they^?"  In  reply  to  this  I  would  stale,  that  when  I 
first  commenced  the  duties  of  an  instructor,  I  was  entirely  persuaded 
of  the  propriety  of  employing  this  principle  in  stimulating  to  ex- 
ertion, and  convinced  that  I  never  could  succeed  without  its  aid. 
I  felt  that  it  involved  evils,  but  that  they  were  necessary  evils,  such 
as  were  always  to  be  expected  with  whatever  is  good. 

Lest  my  remarks  should  be  misunderstood,  for  want  of  a  distinct 
notion  of  what  I  mean  by  employing  the  principle  of  emulation^  I 
would  state  that  I  mean  all  methods  of  exciting  others  to  exertion 
by  rewards  and  punishment  based  on  comparative  excellence.  It  is 
giving  rewards  to  those  who  are  decided  to  he  better  than  their 
companions^  in  any  of  those  particulars  for  which  rewards  are 
offered.     The  following  are  some  of  the  evils  I  have  experienced. 

In  reference  to  those  who  are  most  affected  by  it,  this  kind  of 
stimulus  often  produces  too  high  a  degree  of  excitement.  There 
are  always,  in  every  collection  of  youth,  some  who  are  naturally 
more  desirous  of  admiration  and  esteem  than  others  —  a  class  of 
minds  usually  denominated  ambitious.  Such  need  to  have  this 
tendency  repressed,  instead  of  strengthened.  They  need  to  form 
a  habit  of  acting  from  higher  motives. 

Yet  these  are  the  very  ones  who  inevitably  are  most  affected  by 
the  appeals  to  the  principle  of  emulation.  Such  minds  I  have 
sometimes  observed  to  be  so  much  influenced  that  all  other  mo- 
tives seemed  for  the  time  being  to  lose  their  influence ;  and  this,  too, 
in  circumstances  where  the  ordinary  class  of  minds  would  be  but 
iitde  affected. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  limited  extent  to 
which  this  method  of  exciting  can  reach.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  devise  any  method  by  which  the  indolent,  unambitious,  timid, 
and  dull  pupils,  (those  who  certainly  most  need  stimulus)  could  be 
reached.  Emulation  always  affects  those  the  most,  who  least  need 
excitement,  and  leaves  unaffected,  those  who  most  require  it.  A 
third  evil  is,  that  it  renders  those  who  come  under  the  influence  of 
this  principle,  less  susceptible  of  better  influence.  I  have  ever  found 
that  children /orm  habits  in  this  particular.  If  a  child  is  wont  to 
have  appeals  made  to  his  affections  and  to  his  conscience,  he  forms 
a  habit  of  acting  on  these  principles  —  if,  on  the  contrary,  appeals 
are  made  to  ambitious  motives,  he  forms  a  habit  of  acting  under 
their  influence. 

A  fourth  evil  has  been,  the  envy,  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  tempta- 
tion to  deceit  which  always  have  been  experienced,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.    Unwearied  efibrts  have  been  made  to  counteract  and^ 
prevent  such   evils.     But  they  always  have  existed,   and   in  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this  kind  of  stimulus  has 
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been  applied  ;  and  whatever  others  may  be  able  to  effect,  years  of 
experience  have  taught  me  to  despair  of  disconnecting  such  evib 
with  this  kind  of  excitement. 

At  the  same  time,  there  will  always  be  a  sense  of  injustice,  and 
a  feeling  of  distrust  and  alienation  called  forth  towards  the  teachers 
who  decide  the  relative  merits  of  competitors.  It  is  impossible  so 
to  adjust  rules  and  accounts,  that  there  will  never  be  occasion  to  sus- 
pect partiality.  Teachers  and  pupils  will  never  form  exactly  the 
same  opinions  in  all  given  cases,  at  the  time  the  decisions  of  revtrards 
are  made.  There  will  always  be  occasions  of  suspicion  and  complaint. 
I  never  yet  so  succeeded,  on  such  occasions,  as  that  these  evils  were 
not  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  inevitable  result,  and  yet  the 
most  unwearied  pains  have  been  taken  to  impress  the  pupils  with 
correct  views  of  their  duty  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  to  give 
them  no  just  cause  for  such  complaints.  Those'  pupils  who  are 
too  magnanimous  to  feel  personally  injured,  are  the  ones  who  feel 
most  sensitive  to  any  apparent  injustice  to  their  friends. 

The  last  evil  I  would  mention  is  that  sacrifice  of  the  moral  in- 
terest to  the  intellectual,  which  is  involved  in  the  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 

The  great  object  of  education  is  to  form  the  dispontionj 
habits,  and  conscience,  and  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
but  a  minor  consideration.  All  the  benefits  I  have  ever  discovered 
in  employing  this  principle,  have  been  ^  in  reference  to  intellectual 
improvement.  The  evils  have  had  a  much  more  important  and  ex- 
tensive range,  for  which  nothing  can  be  an  equivalent,  when  moral 
are  placed  before  intellectual  benefits.  These  are  the  evils  1  have 
actually  found  from  experience.  How  much  they  have  resulted 
from  the  defective  nature  of  the  principle  itself,  and  how  much 
from  the  want  of  judgment  in  employing  it,  it  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
cide. I  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  a  prominent  object  of  interest, 
to  purify  it  from  evils  and  make  it  only  good,  and  that  after  years 
of  trial  I  have  felt  bound  to  banish  it  entirely  as  a  dangerous  and 
needless  principle  in  education. 

Your  second  inquiry  is,  "  Have  you  found  other  motives  equally 
efficient,  and  what  are  they  ?  " 

In  reply  to  this  I  would  say,  that  I  have  been  able  to  secure 
motives  not  only  equally,  but  much  more  efficient,  in  reference  to 
all  the  objects  to  be  gained  in  education. 

Among  these  I  would  first  mention, 

Personal  influence^  If  the  esteem,  the  affection,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  pupils  can  be  gained,  a  great  amount  of  motive  is  placed 
at  the  command  of  a  teacher.  A  desire  to  please,  the  fear  of 
grieving  a  sincere  firiend,  the  apprehension  of  a  loss  of  confidence  and 
affection,  the  fear  of  remonstrance  from  one  who  is  respected  and 
esteemed,  have  very  great  weight  in  all  such  cases.    It  is  only 
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needfol  to  convince  the  pupil  that  a  teacher  is  really  a  sincere 
friend,  is  worthy  of  respect  and  esteem,  and  is  faithful  in  observ- 
ing and  recording  deficiencies,  to  secure  an  influence  which  is  al- 
ways salutary,  and  never  injurious.  In  this  connection,  however,  I 
would  remark,  that  commendatum  for  improvement  needs  to  be 
practised  much  more  frequently  than  reproof  for  deficiency.  Hope 
and  encouragement  is  a  better  tonic  than  fear  and  reproof. 

A  second  method  is  by  habitual  appeals  to  the  Bible  as 
the  rule  of  rectitude,  and  to  conscience  as  the  judge.  It  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  persevering  in  such  a  practice  will  strengthen 
the  influence  of  conscience,  and  sometimes  almost  make  one  when 
it  has  seemed  well  nigh  extinct.  A  child  who  is  constantly  treated 
as  if  it  was  expected  he  should  act  with  reference  to  the  true  rule 
of  duty,  and  in  obedience  to  conscience,  will  gradually  acquire  a 
habit  of  thus  acting. 

A  third  method  is  by  cultivating  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake*(that  is,  for  the  pleasure  it  imparts),  and  also  for  the  sake 
of  the  increased  good  it  will  enable  us  to  do  to  our  fellow  beings. 
Children  can  be  made  to  feel  the  excellence  of  living  to  do  good, 
and  can  be  interested  in  acquiring  knowledge,  with  this  object  in 
view. 

A  fourth  method  has  been  by  efibrts  to  form  a  correct  public 
sentiment  in  school,  so  that  it  shall  be  unpopular  to  do  wrong.  It 
this  can  be  done  it  brings  a  strong  influence  over  every  member  of 
the  community,  and  operates  beneficially,  and  without  any  re-act- 
ing evils.  This  is  accomplished  by  impressing  these  resp9nsibilities 
in  this  respect  on  the  school  in  general,  and  on  the  roost  influential 
pupils,  in  particular ;  and  in  confiding  in  them,  and  instructing 
them  how  to  aid  their  teachers,  in  thus  benefiting  their  companions. 

Another  method  is  by  appeals  to  parental  influence  and  that  of 
other  friends.  This  is  accomplished  by  transmitting  frequent  ac- 
counts, both  of  deficiencies  and  of  improvement,  to  the  friends  of  the 
pupils.  The  certainty  that  those  they  love,  are  watching  all  their 
course^  and  will  certainly  know  both  when  they  are  negligent  and 
when  they  improve,  has  a  constant  and  only  useful  influence. 

The  last  method  I  will  mention,  and  the  most  certain  and  perma- 
nent, is  by  cultivating  in  the  pupils  a  sense  of  obligation  to  God,  of  his 
constant  inspection,  and  of  his  interest  in  all  their  concerns.  This 
is  a  principle  which  gains  strength  the  more  it  is  appealed  to,  and 
b  of^  course  good  and  only  good  in  its  operation. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  I  have  chiefly  depended, 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  my  experience  as  a  teacher. 
Every  year  has  added  to  my  conviction  .of  their  efiicacy,  and  every 
year  has  increased  my  satisfaction  that  the  principle  of  emulation 
which  has  caused  me  so  much  perplexity  and  trouble,  has  been 
banished  with  no  consequent  evil  and  much  increase  of  good. 
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If  my  experience  can  be  of  any  use  in  settling  a  question  of  Such 
paramount  interest,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  real  satisfactipn  —  and, 
whatever  you  find  in  this  statement  which  in  your  judgment  is  cat 
culated  to  this  end,  is  at  your  service.     ^ 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  E.  Beecheb. 


Art.  V.  —  On  the  Sports  of  Children. 

Mr  Editor,  —  A  most  interesting  discussion  took  place  during 
the  last  session  of  the  American  Institute  in  Boston,  on  the  propriety 
of  a  teacher's  joining  in  the  sports  of  his  pupils.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  much  depends  on  the  particular  charac- 
ter and  temper  of  the  teacher ;  that  while  many  teachers  can  se- 
cure and  preserve  a  proper  respect  from  their  pupils ;  and  yet  join 
in  their  sports,  and  be  on  the  most  intimate  and  familiar  terms  with 
them,  others  of  dijSerent  character,  would,  by  a  similar  course,  lose 
their  confidence  entirely.  During  the  discussion,  an  experienced 
instructor  remarked  that  the  sports  of  children,  such  as  running, 
playing  at  ball,  skating,  &c,  were  all  appropriate,  and  most  teachers 
would  probably  find  it  useful  to  join  in  them.  But  he  added  that 
somethmg  more  than  this  might  be  effected  during  a  part,  at  least, 
of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  these  sports.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  into  the  fields  with  his  pupils,  to  search  for  minerals, 

Slants,  insects,  flowers,  he.  Sometimes  he  had  taken  them  to  some 
rook,  river,  mountain,  or  pond.  Suppose  it  were  a  stream ;  —  his 
pupils  were  required  perhaps  to  imagine  it  to  be  the  St  Lawrence ; 
then  to  locate  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  actually  proceed  to  build  its 
walls  in  miniature,  divide  it  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  kc. 
This  was  verifying  their  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  place. 
But  much  of  history y  too,  might  be  verified  in  the  same  way.  Here, 
they  would  say,  are  the  heights  of  Abraham ;  here  Gen.  Wolfe,  with 
his  army  ascended —  and  here  he  fell.  Other  facts,  historical  and 
geographical,  could  easily  be  elicited.  —  He  thought  it  highly  im- 
portant to  employ  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools,  generally,  in 
some  such  iLseful  sports,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  time.  —  His  remarks 
were  highly  interesting,  and  deserving  of  the  serious  consideration 
of  all  who  have  the  care  of  children. 

I  could  not  avoid  the  reflection,  however,  that  there  is  dancer 
of  carrying  this  matter  too  far.  For  one,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  although  few  pupils  actually  study  too  much,  yet  by  far  the 
majority  are  confined  to  their  rooms  and  their  benches  too  longf  by 
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one  half.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  in  the  school  room  six  or  eight 
hours  daily  —  to  get  lessons,  or  pretend  to  get  them  at  home  be- 
sides—  and  if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  hours,  usually  allotted  to 
active,  vigorous  exercise  are  to  be  spent  in  these  Aa^ active  em- 
ployments of  the  body,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  health  must 
soon  suffer. 

If  four  hours  were  allowed  to  active  athletic  exercises,  either 
agricultural,  mechanical,  or  gymnastic,  or  all  of  them ;  two  to  study 
in  the  fields,  or  woods,  as  was  proposed  by  the  teacher  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  only /our  devoted  to  the  study  of  books,  I  think  sever- 
al points  would  be  much  more  elSeotually  secured  than  they  are  at 
present. 

1.  Less  of  the  time  devoted  to  books  would  be  spent  in  lisdessness 
than  now.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  mere  drudgery,  applica- 
tion would  be  a  pleasure,  and  habits  of  attention  would  be  secured 
with  little  difficulty.  It  is  not  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  to  make 
everything  sport.  There  must  be  attention ;  there  must  be  habits 
of  application  ;  these  all  cost  effort,  and  effort  will  be  more  or  less 
punful.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  that 
real  progress  is  almost  always  against,  seldom  with  the  current. 

2.  In  this  way,  time  would  be  left  for  two  hours'  study  in  the 
fields,  the  play  ground,  or  the  garden  ;  or  elsewhere  in  the  open 
air.  This,  after  four  hours  of  hard  study,  would  be  pleasant ;  and 
might,  in  a  measure,  serve  as  an  amusement,  or  a  healthful  phy- 
sical exercise.  It  is  probable  that  two  hours  in  the  school  room  in 
each  half  day,  followed  by  one  in  the  field  or  shade,  as  above, 
would  be  far  better  than  to  study  hardybur  hours  in  swxession; 
unless  the  hours  of  study  were  in  the  morninc. 

3.  Six  hours  spent  in  this  manner,  would  I  think  be  sufficient 
for  one  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  might  be  devoted  to  produc- 
tive physical  exercises.  I  say  productive ;  but  explanation  is  here 
necessary,  because  the  term  has  in  my  view,  been  often  abused. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture,  as  they  are  carried  on  in  the  open 
air,  have  some  advantages  over  the  mechanical  employments  ;  but 
I  regard  all  of  these  as  indispensable  to  every  school.  If  the  took 
and  implements  of  mechanics  and  husbandry  are  adapted  to  the 
size,  age,  and  strength  of  the  pupils,  their  labors  may  be  directed 
to  the  construction  of  something  useful  —  and  even  without  direc- 
tion, their  ingenuity  would  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of  making  many 
things,  which  would  be  serviceable.  Thus  their  labors  would  be 
productivey  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  labor  bestowed  by  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  with  reference 
to  an  immediate  crop,  merely,  must  never  be  regarded  as  the  only 
etfori  which  is  productive.  If  he  remove  the  rocks,  clear  up  the 
hedges,  improve  the  fences,  devise  means  to  secure  the  soil  from 
damage,  excessive  rains,  &c,  &c  ;  —  all  this  labor,  as  it  is  a  work 
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of  preparation  for  the  future,  is  productive,  in  the  appropriate  sense 
of  the  term,  although  he  may  not,  for  a  single  year,  reap  much  if 
any  additional  corn,  grain,  or  fruit.  This  is  perfectly  obvious,  and 
will  doubtless  be  admitted.  So  the  labor  of  plodding  through 
Latin  or  Mathematics  may  at  first  view  seem  to  be  tost  labor,  because 
the  fruits  do  not  appear  in  clusters  at  once.  But  every  one  knows, 
at  least  every  one  acquainted  with  the  human  mind,  that  as  a 
work  of  mental  discipline  —  a  work  of  preparation  —  much  of  thb 
very  labor  is,  prospectively,  as  productive  as  any  to  which  the 
student  can  possibly  be  called. 

Now  it  is  also  true  that  much  of  the  physical  exercise  which 
youth  demand,  may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer  unproduc^ 
tive,  and  even  useless.  Perhaps  he  sees  a  boy  devote  half  an  hour 
to  what  have  often  been  called  gymnastic  exercises.  "  What,"  says 
he, "  is  the  use  of  all  this  ?  Nothing  is  gained  by  it.  Let  the  boy 
be  put  into  the  field  or  garden,  and  his  muscular  effort  might  be  turned 
to  some  good  account.  Away  with  your  gymnastics.  The  best 
gymnastics  are  the  plough,  the  hoe,  the  spade  and  the  scythe." 

But  these  are  mistaken  views.  Whatever  exercises  are  indis- 
pensable to  complete  muscular  and  oi^anic  development  are  as  use- 
ful in  the  result,  and  as  truly  productive,  as  any  other.  Is  not  the 
perfect  and  harmonious  development  of  every  mental  faculty  indis^ 

Eensable  ?  And  without  this  is  not  man  in  a  certain  sense,  what  be 
as  sometimes  been  called,  —  ^  monster  1  But  are  not  mind  and 
heart  dependent,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  physical  development  1 
If  any  portion  of  the  physical  structure  be  imperfectly  developed, 
is  not  even  the  body  imperfect  ?  How  much  more  then,  that  m- 
tellect,  and  those  moral  sentiments,  which  are  so  dependent  upon 
the  body,  and  of  which  the  latter  is  the  appointed  venicle ! 

Who  then  shall  say  that  any  physical  exercise  which  tends  to 
improve  this  companion  or  vehicle  of  mind  and  soul,  is  unproduc- 
tive ?  And  is  it  not  even  our  duty  to  study  to  improve  our  bodies 
to  the  highest  pitch,  not  onl v  for  the  sake  of  beauty  and  symmetry 
and  health  and  enjoyment,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  immortal  mind 
and  heart  ? 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  been  pained  to  hear  gymnastics  de- 
nounced by  those  who  are  unwilling,  like  the  husbandman,  to  wait 
patiently  for  results  —  "  the  early  and  the  latter  rain  ;"  or  who  are 
more  or  less  ignorant  on  the  subject,  or  perhaps  prejudiced.  It  is 
a  narrow  sighted  being  that  will  not  make  a  single  manly  effort  to 
see  more  than^'  the  nearest  link  in  the  great  chain"  of  cause  and 
efi^t ;  —  that  will  not  plant  or  sow  unless  he  can  reap  in  the  next 
hour. 

By  productive  exercise,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  mean  agricul- 
ture, and  horticulture  and  mechanics ;  —  and  not  only  these,  but 
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MUCH  Monx.  Whatever  promotes  the  present,  or  paves  the  way  for 
future  vigor  of  body,  and  consequently  of  raind,  is  eminently  produc- 
tive. I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  ordinary  employments  of 
life,  as  labor  is  now  divided^  will  ever  completely  effect  this :  and 
consequently  other  exercises  appear  to  me  indicated. 

Here  I  shall  be  asked  whether  the  great  Educator  did  not  know 
what  was  necessary  to  the  complete  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  the  first  pair,  and  whether  this  was  not  effect- 
ed by  manual  labor  merely.  I  answer,  we  do  not  know ;  nor  is 
the  argument  which  the  objector  would  draw  from  an  answer  or 
decision,  of  any  weight.  Our  condition  now  is  very  different  from 
theirs  at  that  time^  individually  and  socially  ;  so  that  there  is  no 
propriety  in  arguing  from  one  to  the  other. 

These  thoughts  on  productive  labor  may  seem  to  many  like  a 
long  digression,  Mr  Editor,  but  it  appears  to  me  otherwise ;  and 
the  course  of  remarks  was  intended  with  a  pruicipal  reference  to 
this  subject.    But  there  is  one  more  point  to  be  considered  still. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  a  teacher  should  join  in  the 
sports  of  his  pupils  is,  that  he  may  not  only  turn  them  to  their 
dby^cal  and  intellectual  advantage,  but  that  he  may  moralize  them. 
There  is  no  place  where  a  teacher  may  better  study  the  characters 
of  his  pupils  than  in  the  play  ground,  the  gymnasium,  the  Geld  and 
the  garden.  Here  they  seldom  act  a  borrowed  part ;  they  are  more 
nearly  what  they  seem  to  be.  By  his  example,  by  his  looks,  by 
his  words,  —  by  other  means,  —  should  these  become  necessary, 
may  he  mould  their  characters  more  truly,  moro  thoroughly,  more 
permanently,  than  by  any,  or  even,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  by  all 
other  means  put  together. 

It  is  often  said  that  an  instructor  may  get  along  in  this  manner 
ibr  the  time,  but  those  pupils  who  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  teacher  as  an  equal  at  school,  can  never  in  after  life,  en- 
tertain a  proper  respect  for  him ;  and  will  be  unavoidably  compelled 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  mere  companion.  But  facts  speak  quite  a 
difierent  language  ;  and  on  the  contrary  I  am  fully  convinced,  that 
children  can  never  entertain  a  proper  respect  for  any  person  whom 
they  have  not  first  regarded  as  a  friend. 

There  are  some  minor  reasons  why  teachers  ought  to  join  in  the 
sports  of  their  pupils.  One  is,  it  blends  childhood  with  maturity, 
and  probably  improves  the  character— r  possibly  the  health  of  both 
parties ;  but  especially  of  the  teacher.  Again  it  brings  the  teacher 
on  the  spot,  and  renders  him  an  eyewitness  to  many  little  scenes 
fer  a  knowledge  of  which,  if  it  were  deemed  indispensable,  he  would 
otherwise  often  be  compelled  to  depend  on  interested,  prejudiced, 
sometimes  malicious  informers. 

But  I  have  no  time  to  enlarge.     If  these  brief  hints  on  a  sub- 
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ject  which,  in  my  view,  ranks  among  the  first  in  point  of  importance, 
should  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  "  Annals,"  whose  columns  I 
understand  are  open  to  dijSerent  views  on  instruction  and  education, 
you  are  at  liberty,  Mr  Editor,  to  insert  them,  or  any  part  of  them. 

Yours  truly, 

A  Common  School  Teacher. 


Art.  Vl.  —  Practical  Lessons  on  Reading. 
Records  of  an  Experiment  in  teaching  Reading  and  SptUing. 

Bt  J.  L.  Parkhurst. 

[No  practical  lesson  is  of  greater  valoe  than  a  record  of  experiments,  with  all 
their  difficulties  and  failures,  as  well  as  their  successful  result*.  In  this  view  we 
present  uur  readers  with  an  extract  from  the  experiments  which  gave  rise  to  the 
**  Primer"  of  Mr  Parkhurst ~ one  of  the  most  interesting  we  know, — with 
which  we  have  been  favored  by  the  author.] 

Mft  WooBBRiDOC.  —  In  compliance  with  jrour  request,  some  time  since 
communicated,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  farnish  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  led  to  the  method  of  spelling  which  I  describe  in 
my  ^  First  Lessons."  I  believe,  however,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  this, 
without  including,  at  the  same  time,  the  method  of  teaching  a  child  to 
rpad.  Between  the  intellectual  operations^  required  in  the  two  exercises  of 
reading  and  spelling,  there  is  probably  less  difference,  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  The  faculty  of  reading  consists  in  having  the  written  characters, 
which  are  perceived  by  the  eye,  suggest  to  the  mind  those  vocal  sounds 
which  they  represent  In  spelling,  this  process  is  exactly  reversed.  The 
vocal  sounds  or  words,  which  are  addressed  to  the  ear,  mi^it  suggest  to 
the  mind  the  written  characters  by  which  they  are  represented.  The 
process,  in  each  case,  depends  on  what  is  termed  the  association  or  sug- 
gestion of  ideas.  The  two  exercises  of  reading  and  spelling  ought  to  Se 
taught  together,  as  each  is  a  help  to  the  other :  spelling  conduces  to  accu- 
racy in  reading,  and  reading  facilitates  the  difficult  operation  of  spelling. 
Whatever  remarks  I  have  to  offer,  in  explanation  of  my  method  of  teach- 
ing, or  in  illustration  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  will  be  best  understood 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  method  itself.  I  am  far  from  imagining 
that  this  method  is  the  best  possible  one ;  but  I  am  confident  it  is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

I  became  convinced,  many  years  ago,  that  the  common  method  of  teftch- 
ing  children  to  read  and  spell,  was  a  very  injudicious  one.  It  was  then 
customary,  —  and  I  fear  it  is  still  so  in  many  schools,  —  to  keep  children 
a  long  time  in  reading  and  spelling  columns  of  words,  before  they  were 
allowed  to  read  sentences.  My  oldest  child  was  taught  to  read  about 
nine  years  ago,  without  making  any  use  of  more  than  one  or  two  pages  in 
the  Spelling-Book.  From  this  he  learned  a  part  of  the  abs,  and  some  of 
the  easiest  and  most  familiar  of  the  words,  composed  of  three  letters. 
He  was  then  taught  both  to  read  and  spell  the  most  simple  and  intelligi- 
ble sentences  that  could  be  selected  from  Barbauld's  Lessons  and  em- 
where.  His  progress  was  rapid,  and  was  delightful,  both  to  himself  and 
his  teacher.   .The  perusal  of  Edgeworth  had  previously  convinced  mei 
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however,  that  his  method  of  teaching  children  to  read,  was  atill  better ; 
but  I  supposed,  that  in  order  to  teach  a  child  to  read  without  his  having 
learned  the  names  of  the  letters,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  book  marked  in 
the  manner  which  he  describes  ;*  and  the  expense  of  getting  a  book  print- 
ed on  this  plan,  prevented  me  from  making  a  trial  of  his  method  at  that 
time.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  however,  I  became  convinced, 
that  the  evils  arising  from  connecting  tlie  names  of  the  letters  with  the 
process  of  reading  and  spelling,  might  be  avoided  in  a  way  more  simple 
and  direct  than  his.  How  far  I  was  indebted  for  this  to  my  own  reflection 
and  how  far  to  the  Journal  of  Education  and  Worcester's  Primer,  I  am 
unable  to  recollect 

My  first  experiment  on  this  plan,  was  tried  in  1827 ;  and  its  success 
was  as  great  as  I  could  expect,  in  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  tried,  and  the  short  time  it  was  continued.  In  1829,  1 
had  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  circumstances  which 
were  much  more  favorable.  I  now  carefully  noticed  its  operation  and 
marked  its  results  from  day  to  day.  The  subject  of  this  experiment 
was  a  child,  who  had  never  learned  to  read  at  all,  not  even  to  distinguish 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet  I  considered  him  as  being  rather  slow  to  learn ; 
bat  his  subsequent  improvement  has  taught  me,  that  **  slowness  ^  is  not 
exactly  synonymous  with  **  dulness. "  Clearness  of  view,  certainty  of 
knowledge,  and  accuracy  of  discrimination,  are  much  more  important  to 
a  pupil,  than  quickness  of  apprehension.  As  the  child,  above  referred  to, 
belonged  to  my  own  family,  and  as  I  considered  the  experiment  an  impor- 
tant one,  I  used  every  precaution  to  secure  the  process  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  any  counteracting  influences.  He  was  4  years  and  5  months  old 
the  day  I  began  to  teach  him.  I  wrote  an  account,  from  day  to  day,  of 
my  method  of  teaching  and  his  progress  in  learning ;  and  though  I  some- 
times failed  in  skill,  and  saw  reason,  from  time  to  time,  to  modify  my 
method,  yet  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  course  will  be,  to  let  the  ac- 
count I  am  now  to  give,  consist  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  diary  which  I 
then  kept 

**  j^iir.  1, 182d.  I  have  this  day  begun  to  teach  Heniy  to  read.  He  has 
learned,  today,  to  read  a  man,  a  raiy  a  haty  a  cb^,  in  Worcester's  Primer, 
Ijesson  I.  I  have  concealed  all  the  words  in  capitals,  by  sticking  on  pieces 
of  paper  with  gum-arabic.  I  first  showed  him  the  picture  of  a  man, — 
having  covered,  with  a  loose  paper,  all  the  other  pictures  and  correspond- 
ing words,  asked  him  what  it  was ;  and,  when  he  said,  *  A  man, '  I  point- 
ed, with  my  penknife,  to  the  opposite  words,  and  said,  *  That  is  a  man 
too :  that  little  word  is  a,  and  that  great  word  is  man.  When  you  see 
those  words,  you  must  say  a  man ;  —  that  is  the  way  to  read, '  Thea 
immediately  pointing  to  the  picture,  I  asked,  *  What  is  that  ? '  and  to  the 
words,  *  What  is  that  ? '  And  when  he  called  them  right,  I  let  him  take 
the  knife,  and  say  a  man  slowly,  pointing  to  each  word  as  he  pronounced 
it  Then  slipping  down  tJie  covering,  so  as  to  let  him  see  the  next  pic- 
ture and  corresponding  word,  I  asked, « What  is  that  ? '  He  said, « Pu^sey." 
I  told  him  to  say  a  cai.  Then,  pointing  to  the  first  picture,  *  What  is 
that?'  *Aman.'  Pointing  to  the  opposite  words,  *  What  is  that?**A 
man. '  Pointing  to  the  second  picture,  *  What  is  that  ? '  *  A  cat* 
Pointing  to  the  opposite  words,  *  What  is  that?'  *A  man.'  *No!  • 
cat :  this  is  a  cat. '  Then,  on  my  repeating  the  four  questions  in  the  same 
order,  he  answered  correctly.  And  then,  on  my  covering  the  pictures,  and 
showing  him  the  words  alone,  he  read  them  correctly.    And  then,  on  my 

*See  "Practical  EdncatkMi/'  YoL  I.  Chq>.  2. 
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covering  the  pictures  and  either  of  the  words,  he  read  the  other  correctly* 
All  this  was  done  in  so  short  a  time,  (in  less  than  ten  minutes,  I  think,) 
that  contrary  to  my  original  intention,  I  proceeded  to  teach  him  to  read 
a  hat,  and  then  a  dog,  in  the  same  method.  My  impression  is,  that  he 
was  able  to  tell  either  of  the  four  words,  when  the  other  three  and  all  the 
pictures  were  covered,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  exercise.  I  was  so  astonished  and  delighted,  however,  that 
my  ideas  of  time  may  not  have  been  very  accurate. 

"  I  have  heard  him  read  the  page  several  times  since  ;  and  I  have  found, 
that  unless  the  lesson  had  been  soon  and  often  repeated,  what  was  so 
easily  learned,  would  have  been  as  easily  forgotten.  I  believe,  however, 
he  knows  all  the  words  perfectly  now,  excepting  that  the  words  hat  and 
eat  being  so  similar,  he  sometimes  mistakes  the  one  for  the  other.  I  just 
now  went  over  the  words,  several  times,  continually  shifting  the  order, 
and  he  made  but  a  single  error,  near  the  commencement  of  the  exercise. 
I  found  him,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
local  situation  to  assist  him  .in  reading.  He  would  say,  *•/}  man  is  up 
there,  and  a  dog  is  down  here.'  To  cut  off  this  resource,  I  provided  a 
piece  of  paper,  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  tlie  page,  with  a  rectan^rular 
opening  on  one  side,  through  which  he  could  see  each  word,  without 
being  able  to  see  any  other  word  or  picture,  or  to  judge  on  what  part  of 
the  page  the  word  which  he  sees  is  situated." 

On  the  same  day,  I  commenced  with  Henry  another  course  of  instruc- 
tion, entirely  independent  of  the  preceding.  Having  put  an  alphabet  of 
the  Roman  small  letters  on  pasteboard,  and  cut  them  up  into  tickets,  I 
took  the  letters  o  and  b,  and  placing  them  side  by  side,  taught  him  to  call 
it  oh.  The  method  of  teaching,  of  which  this  was  the  first  step,  I  shall 
denominate  the  ticket  system ;  the  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  which,  will  be  shown  in  their  proper  place. 

"  ^ug,  3.  He  yesterday  learned  to  read  a  hog,  a  boy,  a  cup,  a  rat,  a  pin : 
and  has  to  day  become  able  to  read  the  nine  words  on  the  opposite  page. 
These  are  the  words  previously  learned,  but  are  arranged  in  a  diflferent 
order,  without  the  pictures,  and  in  a*  much  smaller  type.  The  smallness 
of  the  type  occasioned  considerable  difficulty.  The  transition  is  too  great. 
He  now,  however,  when  shown  either  of  the  nine  words  by  the  side  of  its 
corresponding  picture,  can  readily  find  the  same  word  in  the  columns  f 
and  he  also  readily  reads  these  columns,  without  referring  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding pages.  He  is  delighted  with  learning ;  being  if  possible,  more 
eager  to  learn  than  even  William*  ever  was. 

^* Having  ascertained  that  H.  remembered  ob,l  placed  an  a  under  the  o, 
with  a  little  space  between,  and  moving  the  b  to  the  right  of  the  a,  sud, 
"  That  is  ab. "  I  then  moved  the  b  back,  for  him  to  say  oh  again  ;  and 
thus  moving  the  b  back  and  forth  several  times,  I  taught  him  to  utter  each 
sound  the  moment  the  letters  came  in  contact." 

<*  ^ug,  4.  Having  ascertained  that  H.  remembered  ob  and  ab,  I  removed 
the  letters  o  and  a,  and  placed  an  I  under  the  6.  I  then  placed  the  o 
again  by  the  b,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  said  ob,  moved  the  o  to  the  left  of 
the  I,  and  said, '  That  is  ol. '  When  he  had  told  ob  and  ol  alternately  sever- 
al times,  I  removed  the  /,  placed  the  a  again  under  the  o,  and  let  him  repeat 
ob  and  ab  as  before.  The  design  was,  to  make  him  perceive,  that  the 
difference  of  sound  between  ob  and  ab  is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of 
the  letters  on  the  left  hand ;  and  that  the  difference  of  sound  between  oh 
and  ol  is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  tlie  letters  on  the  right  hand. 

•  His  elder  Brother. 
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^  H.  has  learned  to  read  cow,  hai^ptn,  surty  in  Less.  2.  I  have  covered 
the  article  tht,  prefixed  to  each  word,  to  be  shown  tomoirow. 

"^  I  have  made  a  beginning  in  teaching  him  to  sptU  with  the  tickets.  I 
first  myself  arranged  the  letters  so  as  to  form  the  word  man.  He  could 
not  read  it,  the  letters  on  the  tickets  being  much  larger  than  the  largest 
in  the  Primer.  I  directed  him  to  step  back  and  look  at  it,  and  see  if  he 
could  read  it  then.  When  he  got  about  half  across  the  room,  he  says,  'It 
looks  like  man ;  is  it  ? '  I  found  it  necessary  to  diminish  the  angle  of  vis- 
ion in  the  same  manner  with  two  or  three  other  words,  before  he  could 
read  them  readily  at  a  near  view.  I  then  put  the  three  letters  promiscu- 
ously before  him,  and  asked  him  to  place  them  so  as  to  make  the  word 
man.  This  he  very  readily  did.  I  then  did  the  same  with  the  words  cat, 
hatf  and  dogj  and  taught  him  to  call  this  spelling.  I  then  put  on  four  let- 
ters, from  which  he  was  to  select  three  to  form  a  word.  I  then  increased 
the  number  to  five,  then  to  six,  and  then  to  seven  ;  and  I  believe  J  tried  him 
with  eight  and  nine.  —  I  fear  I  have  been  pushing  him  a  little  too  fast  to- 
day. He  has  committed  a  great  many  errors  in  spelling.  He  sometimes 
selects  the  wrong  letter,  where  two  letters  are  similar ;  sometimes  puts  a 
letter  the  wrong  end  up  ;  and  sometimes  arranges  them  in  a  wrong  order. 
Nor  do  I  wonder ;  for  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  discrimination  to  at- 
tend to  all  these  three  things,  especially  when  the  letters  are  thrown  be- 
fore him  in  all  possible  situations,  and  sometimes  the  other  side  up.  He 
has  learned  to  read  thirteen  words  in  four  days,  besides  the  syllables  ab, 
ofr,  and  o/,  and  he  can  read  most  of  these  words  in  types  of  three  difiTcrent 
sizes.  And  I  find,  to  my  astonishment,  that  in  these  words  and  syllables 
are  nineteen  different  letters  of  the  alphabet." 

"j^tig".  5.  I  taught  H.  the  word  the,  which  was  omitted  yesterday.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  that  he  remembered  o6,  ah,  and  ol,  I  removed  the  two 
vowels,  placed  the  a  again  by  the  b,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  said  ab, 
moved  the  a  to  the  left  of  the  l,  and  said,  <  That  is  al.^  I  then  let  him 
tell  ab  and  ai  alternately.  To  diversify  the  exercise  still  more,  and  save 
the  trouble  of  removing  some  letters  out  of  sight  at  every  change,  I  now 
placed  the  vowels,  at  the  lefl  hand  side  of  the  slate,  (I  think  it  was  a  slate 
that  I  used,)  and  the  consonants  opposite  to  them  on  tlie  right  hand.  I 
then  moved  tiie  letters,  one  at  a  time,  so  as  to  make  him  read  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  (moving  the  o)  ob,  ol ;  (moving  the  a)  ab,  al ;  (moving 
the  b)  ob,  ab  ;  (moving  Uie  I)  ol,  al :  (then  forming  each  lower  combina- 
tion before  the  one  above  it)  ol,  ob  ;  al,  ab  ;  ab,  ob ;  al,  ol ;  ob,  ai ;  ab,  ol. 

**  In  spelling,  I  have  exercised  H.  today  in  this  manner :  I  have  placed 
in  a  row,  the  right  end  up,  the  letters  a,  c,  d,  g,  h,  m,  n,  o,  r,  and  t.  This 
order  is  alphabetical,  as  far  as  the  letters  allow.  I  then  call  on  him  to 
•pell  man,  cat,  hat,  dog,  liog,  and  rat,  taking  the  words  sometimes  promis- 
coously,  and  sometimes  according  to  analogy,  and  returning  the  letters 
to  their  place  as  sooq  as  he  has  spelled  a  word.  I  consider  this  exer- 
cise highly  useful ;  but  he  is  yet  far  from  being  perfect  in  it  He  can 
spell  ob  and  ab,  ol  and  al  without  any  hesitation." 

**  »^ug.  6.  H.  having,  without  error,  gone  through  the  exercise  on  the 
slate  with  the  four  combinations  already  learned,  I  placed  an  x  under  the 
I ;  then,  moving  the  o,  let  him  tell  ob  and  ol,  and  when  the  o  came  to  the 
X,  said  to  him,  *'  ox."  I  then  moved  the  letters  so  as  to  make  him  read  as 
follows:  ol,  ox  ;  ob,  ox;  ob,  ol,  ox  ;  ab,  ob,  ox  ;  ol,  al,  ox. — ^.I  taught 
him  ox  early  in  the  morning.  AOer  breakfast,  finding  he  remembered  it, 
I  showed  him  the  picture  of  a  fox  and  the  corresponding  word,  taking 
pains  to  explain  the  difierence  between  a  fox  and  an  ox.  But  I  soon 
found  that  I  had  erred.  He  had  never  seen  a  fox ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  similarity  of  soundy  the  two  words  became  confounded  in  his  mind. 
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When  he  read,  instead  of  saying  ike  fox,  he  would  sa^r  fhe  ox,  and  some- 
times  ihe  nox,  from  my  bavin?  said  an  ox  in  explaining  the  subject.  I 
tried  an  hour  or  two,  at  intervius,  to  get  him  right ;  but  oecame  discour- 
aged. He  even,  once  or  twice,  said  nox  instead  of  or,  in  reading  his 
tickets.  One  resource  remained.  My  gum-arabic  and  blank  paper  were 
not  yet  gone  ;  and  the  fox,  both  word  and  picture,  were  put  out  of  his 
sight,,  not  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  again  at  present  I  am  mortified  that 
my  skill  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  had  not  enabled  me  to  foresee  what 
a  stumblinsf  block  I  was  placing  before  him.  I  find  that  1  have  become  a 
learner  today." 

**  Aug,  7.  Having  reviewed  as  before  with  his  tickets,  I  introduced  the 
combination  ax  as  follows :  ob,  ab  ;  ol,  al ;  ox,  *  ax,^  He  then  read 
thus:  d,  ax;  ab,  ax;  ab,  al,  ax;  ox,  ax;  ob,  ol,  ax.  — *H.  has  to  day 
learned  to  read  or  find  the  words  in  columns,  on  the  last  page  of  Less.  3 ; 
the  word /ox  of  course  excepted.  This  exercise  is  the  same  in  kind  that 
he  had  on  the  3d  inst.  When  I  asked  him  to  find  cow,  he  first  showed 
me  the  obe  in  capitals,  and  then  the  other.'' 

^^jiug,  8.  I  placed  a  g  under  the  o,  taught  him  og,  and  exercised  him 
as  before.  It  has  been  a  source  of  ereat  pleasure  to  H.,  to  be  indulged 
in  having  the  book,  when  his  hands  were  clean,  and  looking  at  all  the 
pictures,  and  reading  to  himself  what  he  has  learned.  He  has  aat  on  his 
cricket  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  thus  silently  and  delightfully  employed ;  and 
even  then  would  obey  with  reluctance  the  call  to  lay  aside  his  book.  As 
he  was  thus  sitting  the  other  day,  he  says,  *  Pa,  I  have  found  ptn. '  ]  ask- 
ed him  to  show  it  to  me.  He  brought  me  the  book,  and  showed  me  the 
word  at  the  close  of  Less.  6.  And  I  found,  on  triaJ,  that  he  could  read, 
in  the  columns  annexed  to  Lessons  6  and  7,  such  words  as  he  had  learned 
in  a  larger  type.  Yesterday,  he  brought  me  the  word  liay,  in  Less.  9,  and 
asked  me  if  it  was  hoy,  I  told  him  no.  Pointing  at  the  last  letter  of  the 
word,  he  says,  *That  looks  like  hoy?  I  afterwards  found,  that  hp 
thought  any  word  was  cot^,  that  had  a  ti7  in  it.  Probably,  spelling  witn 
the  tickets  is  the  best  method  of  correcting  such  an  impression.  And  I 
am  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  I  must  deprive  him  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  the  book  to  look  at  by  himself.  In  addition  to  the  erroneous 
impressions  just  mentioned,  it  must  tend  to  confuse  his  mind  and  render 
indistinct  his  ideas  of  the  words  he  has  learned,  to  see  so  many  other 
words,  which  he  has  not  learned,  and  which  bear  various  degrees  of  re- 
semblance to  those  which  he  has  learned.  *  *  * 

^  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  made  H.  a  little  book  of  white  paper,  on 
the  leaves  of  which  I  have  put  o&,  a/,  dLc,  a  top,  the  sun,  and  in  a  word,  the 
greater  part  of  what  he  has  learned.  He  was  much  grieved,  this  forenoon, 
^t  not  being  permitted  to  have  the  Primer  to  look  at ;  but  since  he  has 
bad  his  new  book,  of  domestic  manufacture,  he  has  appeared  to  forget  the 
other,  and  to  be  as  happy  as  ever.'* 

^  ^g.  9.  The  combination  ag  was  introduced  to  H.  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  combination  ax  had  previously  been. 

**  *^ug.  10.  I  placed  the  letter  p  between  h  and  I :  and  as  soon  as  H.  had 
told  0  , 1  moved  the  o  to  the  left  of  the  p,  and  said,  *  opJ*  I  placed  the 
9  next  to  the  h  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  two  letters  being  simi- 
lar, both  in  sound  and  in  form.  H.  then  read  thus :  ob,  op ;  ol,  op  ;  ol,  ob, 
op ;  ol,  op,  ob  ;  ox,  ob,  op ;  og,  op,  ob  ;  &c. 

*^Aug,  11.  H.  has  learned  op. '  He  has  also  begun  to  learn  the  capital 
letters.  Placing  the  proper  tickets  before  him,  1  say  to  him,  *  Spell  ox 
with  small  letters.'  Then,  <  Spell  ox  with  a  capital.'  He  can  spell  sun^ 
eatf  hoy,  and  pin  in  the  same  manner. 
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^  Aug.  12.  H.  has  learned  to  read  on  with  his  tickets,  (n  being  placed 
under  f,)  and  to  spell  iht  with  a  capital.  I  this  morning  put  the  senten- 
cesy  *  fie  can  run '  and  '  I  can  hop '  into  his  albunij  and  he  has  learned 
them  both  perfectly.    Thus  he  has,  in  one  day,  learned  nr  new  words. 

'*  Aug,  VS.  H.  has  learned  to  read  an  with  his  tickets ;  and  has  learned 
to  read,  in  Less.  6,  the  sentences, '  A  man  has  two  feet  —  He  has  two 
hands  —  The  cat  has  four  legs.'  This  makes  seven  new  words  for  today. 
In  teaching  him  to  read  sentences,  my  method  is  as  follows  :  I  first  say 
the  sentence  to  him,  in  such  a  manner  a^  to  be  sure  that  he  perceives 
its  meaning.  I  then  say  to  him,  for  instance, '  Now  you  may  read  He 
can  run^  in  the  book.  That  is  He  can  run  ; '  —  moving  my  pointer  along 
the  line,  all  other  words  on  the  page  being  covered.  *  This  word  is  *He ; 
that  is  can ;  and  that  is  run ;  *  —  pointing  at  each  word.  '  Now  you 
can  read  it    Point  at  each  word  as  I  did.'     When  he  has  done  so,  I  say, 

*  Now  read  it  fast.'  The  design  of  teaching  to  read  fast,  is,  to  make  the 
sentence  sound  naturally,  like  conversation,  the  auxiliary  can  being  passed 
over  slightly.    Then,  pointing  at  each  word  in  order,  *  What  is  that  ?  '■— 

*  He.'  —  *  What  is  that  ? '  —  *  Can. '  —  *  What  is  that .?  '  —  *  Run.' 
Then,  giving  him  the  pointer, '  Show  me  ^e....Show  me  can....Show  me 
run.^  Then  I  do  the  same,  taking  the  words  backwards.  And  ader 
teaching  him  the  next  line  in  d  similar  manner,  I  proceed  to  ask  the  words 
in  the  two  lines  promiscuously.  I  also  cover  everything  on  the  page  ex- 
cept a  single  word,  and  tell  him  to  read  it. 

**  Today,  after  teaching  him  the  first  line,  I  slipped  down  the  covering 
so  as  to  show  him  the  next  line.  Then,  pointing  at  has  in  the  first  line, 
I  said, '  What  is  that? '  —  *  Has,''  —  *  Now  show  me  hcut  in  this  line,' — 
moving  my  pointer  along  the  second  line.  Then,  having  done  the  same 
with  the  word  two,  I  told  him  the  next  word  hand,  showing  him  my  hands 
as  I  announced  the  word.  —  It  is  important  that  the  sentences  should  be 
read  to  the  child  perfectly  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  conversation,  and 
that  he  should  practise  reading  in  that  manner,  except  when  directed  to 
read  each  word  separately.  —  I  introduced  the  first  line  to  him  in  this 
manner:  *How  many  feet  has  a  man?'  —  'Two  feet.'  —  *  Yes,  so  it 
says  in  the  book.  Hear  me  read  this  line :  A  man  has  two  feet ; '  —  read- 
ing moderately,  and  moving  my  pointer  along  the  line.  —  I  find  that  he 
can  read  most  of  the  words  which  he  has  learned,  wherever  he  sees  them 
in  the  book ;  but  I  have  not  let  him  have  the  book  to  himself  since  his  al- 
bum was  made." 

[Note.  We  shall  insert  the  remainder  of  Mr  Parkhurst's  account  of  his 
interesting  and  important  experiment  as  early  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time we  cannot  but  express  the  hope  which  we  have  so  often  repeated, 
that  instructors  and  educators  generally,  whq  have  maide  experiments  of 
similar  importance,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  this  journal 
affords  of  presenting  them  to  the  public.  —  En.] 
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INTELLIGENCE, 

Reports  of  School  Visitors, 

Evert  year  increases  the  number  of  published  reports  on  the  condition 
of  common  schools,  even  in  Connecticut,  where  so  much  apathy  has 
been  well  known  to  prevail :  bnd  although  their  actual  condition  is  by  na 
means  such  as  would  be  desirable,  yet  the  very  fact  of  the  appearance  of 
the  reports  is  gratifying ;  and  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  cause  and  an 
an  effect  of  an  increasing  attention  to  these  important  institutions.  We 
have  before  us  the  Reports,  for  1832,  of  the  Committees  of  the  School 
Societies  of  Nbrwalk^  and  ^htngtan,  Conn, 

In  Nor  WALK,  considerable  effort  during  the  past  year  has  been  made 
to  see  that  the  schools  were  faithfully  visited  and  scrupulously  examined. 
The  Committee  passed  a  resolve  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  to 
visit  each  of  the  nine  districts  of  which  the  Society  is  composed  in  due 
season,  and  to  spend  at  least  half  a  day  in  a  aeJiooi  at  eatJi  vmL  This 
measure,  of  itself,  augurs  improvement.  They  also  resolved  to  keep  a 
journal  of  their  proceedings  (an  excellent  measure),  and  note  therein  the 
state  of  the  schools  —  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers  — 
branches  of  study  —  number  and  kinds  of  books  —  location  and  arrange- 
ment .  of  houses  —  number  of  schools,  &c.  These  duties  appear  to 
have  been  faithfully  and  perseveringly  performed;  and  their  report, 
as  published  in  the  Norwalk  Gazette,  is  full  of  interest.  We  have  room 
only  for  a  few  of  the  more  important  items. 

The  visitors  found  the  School  houses,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
(in  nine,)  commodious  and  comfortable,  and  the  deficiency  of  books  not  as 
great  as  was  anticipated.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  well  qualified,  and 
a  majority  trere  above  mediocrity  ;  yet  there  were  those  u^  were  notj 
and  whose  schools  exhibited  a  corresponding  ivant  of  discipline  and  im* 
provement.  It  is  indeed  stated  tiiat  in  general  there  was  a  want  of  ex- 
perience and  tact  in  teachers  —of a  proper  degree  of  interest  in  pa- 
rents —  of  even  a  tolerable  uniformity  of  books — and  of  punctuality  and 
legularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  scholars. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  society  between  the  ages  of  4  and  IG, 
was  1055.  Of  these,  only  588  (a  little  more  than  half)  were  entered  on  the 
school  lists,  but  the  general  average  attendance  was  only  386!  But  tone- 
count,  in  part,  for  this  surprising  disparity  between  the  whole  number  in  the 
district  and  the  average  attendance,  the  rep^irt  mentions  two  private  schools 
containing  together  65  children ;  that  the  season  was  unusually  severe  ; 
and  that  Hooping  Cough,  Influenza,  &c,  prevailed.  Still  these  could  not 
wholly  account  for  the  difference.  Other  and  deeper  causes  must  be 
assigned  for  an  effect  which  is  visible  nearly  all  over  New  England. 

Of  the  588  pupils  on  the  lists,  and  who  of  course  attend  school  more  or 
less,  and  need  books  when  they  do  attend,  all  or  nearly  all  would  need 
spelling  books,  and  we  should  think  500  of  them  would  need  some  kind  of 
a  reading  book.  Yet  there  were  found  only  99  Spelling  Books,  or  one  to 
six  pupils ;  and  onlv  172  Spelling  Books,  Dictionaries,  and  Defincrs  ;  or  less 
than  one  book  to  three  pupils.  Of  Reading  books  there  were  only  331  in- 
cluding about  100  Histories,  &c,  which  probably  were  not  used  as  readers. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  Writing  was  212;  the  number  of 
Arithmetics  146 ;  Geoffraphies  93 ;  Grammars  only  24  !  And  yet  in  seve- 
ral of  these  branches  i^ut  twenty  different  authors  were  used  I 
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The  wages  of  the  teachers  varied  from  $14  to  $^i  a  month.  The 
report  has  much  to  say  of  the  importance  of  procuring  a  workman,  as  a 
teacher,  let  the  expense  be  what  it  may. 

It  appears  that  two  or  three  of  their  school  houses  are  deplorably  de- 
ficient. One  is  so  small  that  the  scholars,  75  on  the  list,  **  can  hardly  be 
gtotoed,  and  leave  room  for  the  stove  and  teacher's  desk."  Another  ap- 
pears to  be  situated  in  the  sand,  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  public  road.  In  all 
but  one  the  seats  for  the  small  children  were  without  backs.  Of  this  the 
report  justly  complains,  and  it  is  observed  that  if  parents  would  but  look 
in  upon  them,  and  see  them  sitting  for  three  hours  at  a  time,  doubled  up 
and  listless,  or  moving  their  feet  about  on  the  floor  from  fatigue  and  un- 
easiness, and  thus  unavoidably  exposing  themselves  to  the  rebuke  and 
raps  of  the  teacher,  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  would  impel  them  to  a 
general  turn  out  for  their  relief.  We  were  struck  with  the  correspondence 
of  the  facts,  on  this  point,  mentioned  in  the  Report,  with  those  which  are 
set  forth  in  Mr  Alcott's  Essay  on  School  Houses,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Institute. 

The  Report  of  the  School  Visitors  of  Abinoton  is  less  complete  than 
the  former,  though  quite  interesting.  The  teachers  are  represented  as 
fiiithful  and  the  state  of  the  "  schools  in  the  society  gradually  improving  ;** 
but  the  visitors  complain  that  recuiing  is  much  neglected,  and  that  the 
pupils  are  very  irregular  in  attendance.  "  Of  the  whole  number  of  scholars 
instructed  in  this  Society,  one  half  attended  school  half  of  the  time,  and 
the  remainder  in  less  proportion  of  time  to  one  tenth ! ! !  Six  scholars  in 
one  district  attended  every  day."  Fourteen,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  * 
16  attend  no  school  at  all.  Of  those  who  attend,  about  half  write,  one 
fourth  study  Geography  and  Grammar,  and  one  third  Arithmetic.  The 
schools  are  gencruly  kept  up  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half  months  in  the 
year.  The  wages  of  the  male  teachers  averaged  about  $13  a  month. 
One  instructress  received  $4  a  month. 

Teachers'  and  School  Visitors'  Conventioit. 

A  public  meeting  of  Teachers  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  was 
held  at  Brooklyn,  Cunn.  on  the  1st.  of  Nov.  last  We  notice  this  with 
the  more  pleasure  from  the  fact  that  the  Visitors  met  unlh  the  Teachers. 
This,  though  not  very  common,  is  as  it  should  be.  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  the  cause  of  Primary  Education  has  so  many  warm  advocates  in 
Windham  County. 

As  the  result  of  the  above  meeting  an  appeal  to  the  "  Parents  and 
Guardians  of  Children  in  the  County  of  Windham,"  has  been  published  in 
the  Christian  Monitor  and  Adviser.  It  embraces  many  important  facts 
and  valuable  suggestions,  which  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  every 
**  parent  and  guardian  of  children"  in  the  community.  We  should  be  glaid 
to  make  several  extracts  from  the  "  Address"  did  our  space  permit ;  but  we 
have  only  room  for  these  passing  remarks. 

The  same  evils  which  are  noticed  in  the  "  reports"  which  are  made  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  article,  appear  to  be  common  in  Windham  County. 
Incompetent  teachers,  parental  neglect  and  parsimony,  defective  school- 
houses,  and  want  of  proper  ventilation,  are  some  of  them.  It  also  appears 
that  in  one  School  Society  during  the  last  winter  **  only  half  the  pupils 
attended  school  about  half  the  time,  and  the  rest  in  less  proportions,  even 
to  one  tenth ! "  In  a  note  to  the  Address,  the  Committee  who  framed  it 
state  that  they  "  know  of  but  two  School  Societies  in  the  County  which 
require  of  their  Board  of  Visitors  an  annual  Report."  This  is  striking, 
but  to  us  not  surprising,  for  ten  years  ago  we  do  not  believe  there  were 
two  School  Societies  ia  that  state  who  required  it  On  this  subject,  facts 
like  the  fbregoipg,  speaJc  for  themselves. 
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GoVERIfESSES. 

There  is  a  lady  in  Paris,  whose  only  employment  consists  in  examining 
the  registers  of  young  women,  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  facul- 
ty of  teachers,  and  in  aflerwards  questioning  them  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
attainments.  She  is  thence  enabled  to  certify  to  the  individuals,  compo- 
sing the  jury  of  public  instruction,  that  Miss  A.  or  Miss  Z.  is  qualified  to 
pass  her  examination ;  and,  in  this  event,  the  latter  makes  her  appearance 
before  one  or  two  of  this  jury,  notes  the  questions  put  to  her,  and  replies 
to  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

Three  species  of  diplomas  are  granted ;  the  first  is,  that  ofmistresaea  oj 
gtudies,  and  mistresses  of  schools  :  the  qualification  required  is,  the  having 
made  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic,  and  given 
pertinent  answers  on  these  three  subjects.  Armed  with  this  diploma,  t 
female  may  venture  upon  opening  a  class  for  children,  or  an  elementary 
school.  The  second  degree  is  somewhat  more  respectable ;  the  additional 
qualification  required  is  the  History  of  France  and  Geography ;  and  the 
female  possessed  of  a  corresponding  diploma,  may  inscribe  the  word 
** boarding  school''  (pension)  on  the  door  of  her  establishment,  and  under- 
take to  board  and  instruct  young  persons.  But  the  ne  pltu  ultra  of  di- 
plomas is  that  of  governesses  (instructrices).  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
all  who  seek  the  distinction  ;  for  she  who  would  obtain  it,  must  possess 
sound  information,  and  have  gone  through  a  course  of  long  and  extensive 
study :  it  is  not  mere  phrases,  but  real  attainments  which  she  must  have 
at  command ;  and  I  know  many  a  young  man,  who  has  turned  the  comer 
of  his  rhetoric,  and  pored  over  philosophy,  that  would  find  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  answering  the  questions  which  the  aspirants  after  a  governess*  di- 
ploma is  expected  to  solve.  She  must  be  familiar  with  uie  history  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  every  modern  annal ;  is  ex- 
pected to  be  versed  in  French  and  foreign  literature  ;  to  be  as  conversant 
with  cosmography  as  M.  Azais ;  and  to  dippute  with  Condillac,  were  he 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  on  logic  and  rhetoric. 

Whenever  a  lady,  provided  with  this  rank  of  diploma,  offers  to  teach 
your  daughters,  you  need  not  fear  entrusting  them  to  her  care ;  she  will 
inevitably  be  found  well  informed.  Mademoiselle  A.  F.,  one  of  my  pu- 
pils, obtained  a  governess'  degree  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen ;  she  is  the 
youngest  hitherto  entered  on  the  register.  The  lady  in  possession  of  soch 
a  passport  as  this  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  turn  it  to  account.  •— 
MfidemoiseUe  V.  Collin,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  lAvre  des  cent  et  C/n. 

St  Peter's  School. 

There  is  no  seminary  in  St  Petersburg  which  occupies  a  higher  rank, 
both  as  to  extent  and  importance,  than  this  school ;  particularly  s:nce  the 
improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  of  late  years.  It  is  the 
first  in  order  of  all  the  Russian  gymnasia,  and,  including  the  female 
school,  which  is  attached  to  it,  has  never  less,  on  an  average,  than  600  pu- 
pils, whose  education  is  entrusted  to  24  teachers,  and  comprises  every 
branch  of  science,  language,  and  the  fine  arts.  It  is  especially  designed 
for  the  advantage  of  the  60,000  Germans,  who  are  settled  in  8t  Peters- 
burg ;  and  the  masters  are,  therefore,  in  general  of  German  extraction. 
The  superintendence  of  this  institution  is  vested  in  the  German  Protes- 
tant Consistory,  conjointly  with  the  Presbytery  of  St  Peter's  and  certain 
members  of  the  civic  magistracy.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
and  each  class  is  subdivided  into  two  sections.  A  public  examination, 
with  which  are  combined  declamations  and  rhetorical  exercises,  takes 
place  once  a  year.  —  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education, 
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NOTICES. 


The  Eclectic  Reader,  desired  for  Schools  tod  Academies,  hy  B.  B.  Ed- 
wards, Editor  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  Boston.  Ferkins  & 
Marvin.    Philadelphia :  French  dt  Perkins.  18&.    12mo.  pp.  334. 

We  were  somewhat  startled  at  finding  a  new  "  reader  '*  upon  our  table,  and 
felt  much  diftHMed  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  presented  by  a  good  work  of  a 
judicious  author,  to  remonstrate  against  the  inundation  tliat  seems  to  be  pouring 
upon  us  in  the  form  of  school  books.  Still,  we  cannot  foraret  the  **  daily  thousand 
added  to  the  population  of  our  nurseries  and  schools.  We  have  before  expressed 
our  conviction  that  reading  booksought  to  be  varied  more  than  any  other  school  books; 
—  and  when  we  recollect  that  only  a  few  years  since,  an  individual  in  one  of  our 
best  schools  was  confined  for  ieven  year$  to  **  Murray's  English  Reader,*'  the 
superfluity  seems  a  less  evil  than  the  famine.  Science  is  positive  ;  its  ereat  prin- 
ciples fixed,  and  their  illustrations  almost  uniform ;  and  therefore  a  single  accurate 
treatise  is  better  than  many.  —  Taste,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  boundless  field  for 
selection,  and  can  never  exhaust  the  store  of  excellent  passages  which  ought 
to  he  known  to  youth,  but  which  they  will  not  be  likely  to  see  in  the  original ;  or 
weary  the  taste  for  variety  which  it  is  deemed  proper  to  gratify  in  the  libraries  of 
adults. 

The  author's  design  in  this  work  was  to  furnish  such  a  selection  as  would  tend 
directly  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  our  youth,  and  in  this 
way  contribute  directly  to  **  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,"  while  it  should 
be  adapted  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  enlarge  the  mind.  We  think  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  selections  comprise  a  great  variety  of  subject  and  style  —  and  a  large 
proportion  of  recent  and  novel  matter.  They  are  generally  made  with  judgment 
and  taste,  and  with  a  catholic  christian  spirit  which  distinctly  presents  some  of  the 
prevalent  opinions  of  the  mass  of  christians,  but  admits  oothme  which  we  think 
could  offend  any.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  it  will  form  a  useful  volume  in  the 
school  library,  and  serve  to  extend  the  travels  of  pupils  io  the  field  of  literature, 
without  distracting  their  minds.  Let  teachers  be  cautious,  however,  in  their  selec- 
tion and  change  o?  books ;  and  the  demand  will  always  regulate  the  supply  with 
an  effect  or  s  manner  which  cannot  be  hoped  from  any  other  course. 

Letters  to  a  Student  in  the  first  stage  of  a  Liberal  Education.  Boston : 
Perkins  dt  Marvin.  Philadelphia :  French  &  Perkins,  18^.  18mo.  pp.  174. 

We  have  met  with  no  recent  work,  which  comprises,  in  so  small  a  space,  so  many 
▼aluable  maxims  for  the  student,  whether  young  or  old.  The  author  is  Pres.  Loid 
of  Dartmouth  College.  We  rejoice  to  see  such  sound  views  of  education,  espe- 
cially of  physical  and  moral  education,  brought  forward  with  the  sanction  of  so 
respectable  an  institution;  and  we  are  not  a  little  gratified  to  find  so  much  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  psges  of  the  Annals.  We  could 
gladly  present  a  large  part  of  the  work  to  our  readers,  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  recommending  it  most  cordially  to  their  perusal.  ^ , 

The  Infant  Teacher's  Assistant  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  private  Fam- 
ilies; or  Scriptural  and  Moral  Lessons  for  Infants,  with  observations  on  the 
manner  of  using  them,  by  T.  Bilbt  and  R.  B.  Ridgwat,  Masters  of  the 
Chelsea  and  Hart  Street  Infant  Schools — Revised  for  schools  and  families 
in  the  United  States  by  the  American  Editor.  Boston  :  Monroe  dt  Francis. 
New  York :  C.  S.  Francis.    1832.    12mo.  pp.  116. 

This  work  contains  much  that  will  afibrd  valuable  aid  to  the  infant  teacher  and 
the  parent.  It  well  deserves  to  be  consulted  by  all  who  can  procure  it,  especially 
as  it  is  the  result  of  experience,  presented  by  those  who  have  evidently  thought 
and  observed  with  care.  It  is  not  without  defects ;  one  of  which  we  think  is,  the 
attempt  at  too  much  system,  and  the'  quaint  and  mechanical  character^  to  which 
this  gives  rise. 
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The  Ladder  to  Learning:  a  Collection  of  Fables  arranged  proffreanvely 
in  words  of  One,  Two  and  Three  Syllables  ;  With  Original  Morals.  Edited 
and  Improved  by  Mas  TaiMMEa.  First  American,  from  the  thirteenth 
London  Edition  with  sevontynine  wood  engravings.  Boston :  Carter^  Heo- 
dee  &  Co.    1833.  16mo.  pp.  309. 

Instruction   by  means  of  fables  will  probably  always*  in  a  greater  or  lea  de- 

£ee,  be  resorted  to.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  simplicity  in  the  work  before  ns; 
e  mordlsy  whether  **  original"  in  every  instance  or  not,  are  judicioui,  and  thera 
are  other  obvious  excellences ;  but  some  of  the  engravings  are  bad,  both  in  design 
and  execution,  which  we  think  always  a  serious  evil,  and  above  all  in  books  m- 
tended  for  children. 

Bible  Illustrations,  or  a  Description  of  Manners  and  Customs  peculiar  to 
the  East,  especially  explanatory  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  B.  £U  Dkapbb. 
Boston :  Carter  Hendee  &  Co.  1832.    16mo.  pp.  215. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  English  work,  with  some  American  improvements,  and  is 
emphaticallv  what  the  title  represents  it  to  be.  We  are  glad  to  see  even  the  long 
catalogue  of  new  publications  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  works  of  this  stamp. 
£ntertainment,in8truction,and  moral  and  religious  improvement  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated.  We  should  be  glad  to  sit  down  immediately  to  a  second  pemau  of 
the  book  ourselves.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  in  keeping  with  the  usual 
style  of  its  enterprising  publishers.  We  could  wish,  indeed,  the  engravings  were 
better,  but  there  are  two  or  three  whose  novel  character  will  induce  many  readers 
to  forget  other  deficiencies. 

A  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  founded  on  the 
study  of  the  Nature  of  Man.  By  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.,  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London.  First  American  Edition  ;  revised  and  improved  by  the 
Author,  from  the  third  London  Edition.  Boston  :  Marsh,  Capen  &  LyoBy 
1&32.  ]2mo.  pp.  318. 

This  interesting  book  is  the  bequest  of  a  stranger,  who  excited  universal  inter- 
est on  Lis  first  visit  to  our  continent,  and  was  only  allowed  to  remain  long  enooj^ 
among  us,  to  show  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  observations  on  human  nature. 
Whatever  views  are  entertained  of  Craniology,  we  have  found  but  one  opinioD 
among  those  who  have  heard  his  lectures,  concerning  the  accuracy  and  commoa 
sense  exhibited  in  his  views  on  the  faculties  and  propensities  of  the  human  mind. 
The  present  work  is  founded  upon  these  views.  It  abounds  with  practical  re- 
marks, which  are  of  great  value,  combined  with  a  theory  which  certainly  gives 
them  additional  interest  and  force  ;  and  white  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  his 
entire  system,  or  to  express  our  views  in  detail,  (as  we  hope  to  do  in  a  fiatnre 
number,)  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  work  as  richly  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  parent  and  the  teacher. 

Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  on  Health.  By  Ama- 
RiAH  Brioham.    Hartford  :  J.  F.  Huntington,  1832.  12mo.  pp.  110. 

We  have  been  highly  gratified  by  a  hasty  perusal  of  this  work,  on  a  most  im- 
portant topic  in  education.  Although  some  of  its  views,  in  our  opinion  are  press- 
ed too  far,  we  could  wish  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  destroying  them- 
selves or  their  children  by  endeavoring  to  produce  one  of  those  mental  nrodigie$, 
which  are  as  really  monsters,  as  the  beings  born  with  a  double  head.  We  prom- 
ise ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  our  readers  better  acquainted  with  the  work 
heredfter,  although  we  neither  hope  nor  desire  to  supersede  that  necessity  of  peru- 
sing it  for  himself,  which  we  think  every  parent  who  is  not  familiar  witn  the 
subject  will  feel. 
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^^marks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  on  Health.  By  Amariah 
Brigham.    Hartford.     F.  J.  Huntington,  1832,    ]2fflo.    pp.110. 

The  Franklin  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  E.  Davis,  A. 
M.  Principal  of  the  Westfield  Academy.  Springfield.  G.  &£.  Merriam,  1882. 
ISmo.  pp.  108. 

Lectures  on  School  Teaching.  By  Emerson  Davis,  A.  M.  Principal  of  West- 
field  Academy.    £.  Merriam,  &  Co.  Brookfield.  1832. 

On  Teaching  Penmanship.  Addressed  to  Parents,  School  Committers  and 
Teachers.      By  Wm.  A.  Alcott.    Boston.    Lilly,   Wait  &  Co.    1832.    pp  24. 

Encyclopedia  Americana.  Being  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Edited  by  Francis  Lieber,  assisted  by  £.  Wigglesworth,  and  T.  G.  Bradfoid. 
Vol.  XI.   Philadelphia.    Carey  &  Lea.    8vo.   pp.  612. 

Lessons  in  Latin  Parsing,  containing  the  Outlines  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  divided 
into  short  portions,  and  exemplified  by  appropriate  Lessons  in  Parsing.  By 
Cbauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Yale  College.  New 
Haven.  Durrie  &  Peck.  1832,  8mo.  pp.  138. 

The  LitUe  Reader,  a  Progressive  Step  to  Knowledge.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee 
%L  Co.  1832.     16mo.  pp.  L99. 

First  Steps  to  History  ;  being  Part  I.  of  a  Key  to  History.  By  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody.     Boston.    Hiiliard,  Gray  &,  Co.  1832.     12mo.  pp.  89. 

Familiar  Lessons  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  desiened  for  Young  Persons  and 
Lyceums.  In  two  volumes.  By  Jane  Kilby  Welsh.  Vol.  1.  Clapp&HuU. 
Boston.  1832.     12mo.  pp.  404. 

Philosophical  Catechism  of  the  Laws  of  Man.  By  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.  late 
of  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  &,c.  Boston.  Marsh,  Capen  &,  Lyon, 
1882.     18mo.  pp.  176. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Student,  in  the  first  stage  of  a  Liberal  Education.  Boston. 
Perkins  fr  Marvin,  1832,    18mo.  pp.  174. 

A  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language ;  containing  a  Chaldee  Grammar,  a  Chrei' 
tamaihyt  a  Voeabuiaryf  adapted  to  the  Chrestomathy,  with  an  Appendix  of  the 
Babbinical  character  and  style.  By  Elias  Riggs,  A.  M.  Boston.  Perkins  & 
Marvin.    8vo.  pp.  180. 

The  Arithmetical  Manual,  containing  exercises  for  practice,  and  demonstra- 
lioiis  of  the  rules  of  written  Arithmetic.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  students  in 
ttie  Seminary  for  Teachers,  Andover,  Mass.  By  S.  R.  Hall.  Andover.  Flagg, 
Gould  &  Newman,  1832. 

Caimet*s  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  as  published  by  the  late  Mr  Charles 
Taylor,  witli  the  fragments  interspersed.  The  whole  condensed  and  arranged  in 
Alphabetical  order.  American  Edition,  revised  with  large  additions.  By  Edward 
Robinson,  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Andover.  Illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings  on  wood.  Boston. 
Crocker  &  tirewster.    New  York.  Jonathan  Leavitt,  1832.    8vo.  pp.  1008. 

The  Greek  Reader,  by  Frederic  Jacobs,  Professor  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Gotha, 
and  Editor  of  the  Antiiologia.  The  fourth  American  from  the  ninth  German  edi- 
tion.    Boston.     Hiiliard,  Gray  &  Co.  1833. 

First  Lessons  in  Greek,  upon  the  plan  of  the'  First  Lessons  in  Latin.  By  Charles 
0ezter  Cleveland.    Boston.     Hiiliard,  Gray  &  Co.  1832. 

The  Eclectic  Reader,  designed  for  Schools  and  Academies.  By  B.  B.  Ed- 
wards, Editor  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register.  Boston.  Perkins  &  Marvin, 
18S2.     12iiiO.  pp.  324. 

A  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education  ;  founded  on  the  Study 
of  the  Nature  of  Man.  By  O.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.  of  the  Universities  of  Vienna 
and  Paris,  and  Licentiate  of  the  Kojal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  First 
American  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved  by  the  Author  from  the  third  London 
Sditioo.     Boston.     Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon,  1832.     18uio.  pp.318. 

The  In£uit  Teacher's  Assistant,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  private  families  ;  or 
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Scriptural  and  Moral  Lessons  for  infants  ;  with  Observations  on  the  manner  of 
using  them.  By  T.  Bilby  and  R.  B.  Ridgway,  Masters  of  the  Chelsea  and  Hart 
Street  Infant  Schools.  Revised  for  Schools  and  Families  in  the  United  States,  by 
the  American  Editor.  Boston,  Munroe  &  Francis  ;  and  New  York,  C.  S.  Fran- 
cis, 1832.     12mo.  pp.  116. 

Tales  of  the  Bible,  by  a  Grandmother.  Part  II.  Boston.  Perkins  &  Marvin  \ 
and  Philadelphia,  French  &  Perkins.  1832.    pp.  86. 

Knowledge  for  the  People,  or  the  plain  Why  and  Because.  Part  12.  Boston. 
Lilly,  Wait  &  Co.  1832. 

Bible  Illustrations  ;  or  a  Description  of  Manners  and  Customs  peculiar  to  the 
East,  especially  Explanations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Rev.  B.  H.  Draper, 
Author  of  Scripture  Stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Boston.  1882. 
Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 

The  Child's  Own  Book  of  Tales  and  Anecdotes  about  Dogs,  with  Engravings. 
Boston,  1832.    Carter,  Heudee  &  Co. 

Sequel  to  the  Spelling  Book.  By  S.  T.  Worcester.  Boston.  Lilly,  Wait  &  Co. 
]2mo.  pp.  12S. 

Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  Vol.  XVI.  Parts  1  &  2.  Containing 
Criminal  Trials.    Boston.    Lilly,  Wait  &  Co.  1832. 

Juvenile  Poems  for  Young  Children.  By  Wm.  Wordsworth.  Boston.  Lilly, 
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The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge  for  the  3rear  1888. 
Boston.    Gray  &  Bowen,  and  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.     12mo.  pp.  812. 

The  Ladder  to  Learning  ;  a  collection  of  Fables,  arranired  progressively  in 
words  of  one,  two  or  three  syllables  ;  with  Original  Morals.  Edited  and  Improved 
by  Mrs  Trimmer.  First  American  from  the  Thirteenth  London  Edition.  With 
seventyfive  wood  engravings.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1688.  ]6ffiO. 
pp.  309. 

Conversations  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  leadin|r  argu- 
ments of  the  best  Authors  are  arranged,  developed,  and  connected  with  each  oth- 
er. Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M. 
Boston.     Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1832.     12mo.  pp.  274. 

Book  Keeping,  suited  to  the  business  of  Traders,  Farmers  and  Mechanics, 
mostly  by  single  entry  ;  and  designed  for  schools.  To  which  is  added  a  key  to 
certain  parts  of  the  Mercantile  Arithmetic.  By  Michael  Walsh,  A.  M.  Boston. 
Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1832.    8vo.  pp.  78. 

The  Child's  First  Book  of  Spelling  and  Reading,  arrantced  on  a  new  and  im- 
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ter, Hendee  &  Co.    16mo.  pp.  32. 
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The  Child's  Second  Book  of  Spelling  and  Reading,  connected  with  the  Elements 
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The  Child's  Third  Book  of  Spelling  and  Reading,  connected  with  Writing, 
Numeration,  Mensuration,  and  tne  use  of  Maps.  Being  an  easy  introduction  to 
Geography  and  Arithmetic.  With  Maps  and  other  engravings.  Boston,  18S2. 
l2mo.  pp.  72. 

The  First  Book  of  Geography,  connected  with  Spelling,  Reading  and  Writing  ; 
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Art.  I.      Lecture  on  the  best  Methods  of  teaching  the 

Living  Languages. 

Delwend  htfort  the  American  InsUtuU  of  Instrttdionj  Augtut^  1832. 

Bj  Gbosob  Tic  knob.  Smith  Profesaor  in  Harvard  University. 
HRTRKSmENT  AND  GENTLEBIEN: 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  a  living  language,  —  the  at- 
tribute in  which  resides  its  essential  power  and  value,  —  is,  that 
it  is  a  spoken  one  ;  that  it  serves  for  that  constant  and  principal 
bond  01  union  between  the  different  individuals  of  a  whole  nation, 
without  which,  they  could  not,  for  a  moment,  be  kept  together 
as  a  community.  This  great  and  prevalent  characteristic  is,  there- 
fore, everywhere  visible  in  its  structure,  arrangements  and  expres- 
sion ;  hardly  less  so  in  books,  than  in  convei-sation.  The  main 
object,  indeed,  to  which  every  other  is  sacrificed,  in  the  formation 
of  a  language  is,  to  facilitate  personal  intercourse ;  to  enable  one 
liuman  beinc,  in  the  easiest  and  most  direct  manner,  to  communi- 
cate to  another  his  thoughts  and  his  wants,  his  feelings  and  his  pas- 
aons ;  and  to  this  great  object  every  living  language  is  essential- 
ly, and,  it  may  almost  be  said,  is  exclusively  adapted  in  its  vocabu- 
lary, its  forms,  its  inflexions,  idioms  and  pronunciation. 

The  easies,t  and  best  method,  therefore,  for  persons  of  all  ages 
and  all  classes  to  learn  a  living  language  is  undoubtedly  to  learn  it 
as  a  spoken  one  ;  since  this  is  not  only  its  paramount  characteristic, 
but  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  the  written  language  has  been 
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built  or  can  rest.  Persons,  then,  who  have  the  opportunity,  should 
learn  the  living  language  they  wish  to  possess,  as  it  is  learnt  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  native.  They  should  reside  where  h  is  con- 
stantly spoken,  and  use  it,  as  it  is  used  around  them.  It  should  be 
the  minister  to  their  hourly  wants,  and  the  medium  of  their  constant 
intercourse.  Even  the  books  they  read  should  be  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  spoken  idiom  that 
produced  them,  and  in  studying  the  language  itself,  it  should  be 
pursued  less  as  a  foreign  language  than  as  one  which  they  may  claim 
among  their  birthrights.  This  is  the  natural  method,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  effectual  and  the  easiest. 

Only  a  few  persons  however  are  able  or  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  If  we  wish  to  instruct  our  children  in  a  foreign  language,  we 
find  it  inconvenient  and  unwise  to  send  them  among  strangers,  in 
a  strange  land  to  learn  it :  and,  if  we  undiertake  to  teach  them  at 
home,  we  shall  hardly  be  disposed,  like  Montaigne's  father,  to  sur-  ' 
round  them  only  with  those  who  speak  no  other  than  the  one  we 
wish  them  to  acquire.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  we 
must  resort  to  means  somewhat  more  artificial  and  indirect ;  and, 
while  still  endeavoring  to  teach  it  as  a  living  and  a  spoken  lan- 
guaee,  use  the  best  method  within  our  power  at  home. 

What,  then,  is  this  best  method?  For  this  is  precisely  the 
question  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  propose  to  me ;  and  as  it 
is  entirely  plain  and  practical  in  its  nature  and  objects,  I  shall  not 
venture,  in  the  reply  I  may  endeavor  to  make  to  it,  to  go  in  any 
respect  beyond  the  limits  of  my  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion, or  wish  to  say  anything  which  is  not  as  perfectly  plain  and 
practical  as  the  question  itself. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  on  the  topics  it  involves,  it  may  be  ne« 
cessary  to  premise,  that  there  is  no  one  mode  of  teaching  langua- 
ges, applicable  to  all  classes  and  characters,  or  to  persons  of  all  the 
different  ages  and  different  degrees  of  preparation,  who  present 
themselves  to  be  taught.  Instrucfion  in  this  branch  of  education, 
even  more  than  in  most  others,  cannot,  without  great  violence  and 
injustice  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils,  be  managed  upon  a 
Procrustes  system  of  stretching  all  who  have  not  the  proper  intel- 
lectual size,  till  they  are  brought  to  it,  and  of  cutting  down  all  who 
are  grown  beyond  its  proportions,  till  they  are  sufficiendy  reduced 
to  fit  its  demands.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher  in  the  living  languages,  and 
the  highest  exercise  of  his  skill,  to  select  from  the  different  systems 
and  modes  in  use,  what  may  be  most  appropriate  to  the  whole  class 
of  pupils  submitted  to  his  care,  and  then  to  endeavor  again  to  ac- 
commodate and  arrange  what  he  has  thus  selected  for  the  whole 
of  his   pupils  to  the  individual  capacities,  dispositions  and  wants  of 
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each.  Thus  it  is  plain^  that  a  method  adapted  to  children  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  would  be  altogether  unsuited  to  persons  in  the 
maturity  of  their  faculties  ; — and,  even  in  the  case  X)f  those  of  the 
same  age,  who  might  more  naturally  be  thrown  into  the  same  class^ 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  by  persons  accustomed  to  the  business  of  in- 
struction, that  a  mode  entirely  fitted  to  an  individual  already  familiar 
with  other  languages  and  with  philosophical  grammar,  would 
be  no  less  entirely  unGtted  to  one,  who  had  gone  through  no  such 
previous  preparation,  and  who  should  come  to  his  task  without  regu- 
lar habits  of  study  or  acquisition. 

But,  though  no  universal  method  can  be  pointed  out,  which  will 
suit  all  the  individuals,  who  might  pursue  it ;  and  though  even  a 
general  one,  which  might  suit  a  particular  class  might  need  modi- 
fications in  relation  to  some  of  its  members ;  still  there  are,  no  doubt, 
principles  which  may  be  ascertained  and  settled  —  principles,  which 
rest  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  human  faculties,  and  which  it 
must,  therefore,  be  important  to  understand  rightly  and  to  apply 
with  judgment.  Undoubtedly,  too,  experience  and  skill  have  long 
since  discovered  most  of  these  principles,  perhaps  all  of  them ; 
and  established  land-marks,  which,  pointing  out  the  way  others  have 
trodden  with  safety  or  success,  may  prevent  us,  if  we  are  wise, 
from  making  impossible  experiments  or  falling  into  gross  deviations. 
Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  something  may  be  done  by  systems, 
though  not  so  much,  as  is  usually  imagined  or  undertaken  ;  and  es- 
pecially remembering,  that  nothing  can  be  done  wisely,  which  has 
not  a  constant  reference  to  the  different  classes,  ages,  and  charac- 
ters  of  the  pupils  to  be  instructed,  I  shall  divide  what  I  have  to  say 
on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  Modern  Languages  according 
to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  persons  usually  presenting 
themselves  to  be  taught. 

I.  And  first,  of  little  children.  Tt  seems  to  be  settled,  that 
little  children  can  be  taught  living  languages  easier  than  they  can 
be  taught  anything  else.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  the  very  voca- 
tion 01  their  young  minds  to  learn  words.  They  have,  indeed, 
done  little  during  the  short  period  of  their  existence,  except  to  ac- 
quire the  power  of  distinguishing  objects  and  qualities,  and  apply- 
to  them  the  names  which  their  native  language  has  affixed  to  them. 
This  power  however,  is  so  easily  transferred  to  the  acquisition  of  other 
living  languages,  that  in  Europe,  where  it  is  sometimes  thought  im- 
portant to  educate  children  to  the  free  use  of  several,  they  are  with- 
out difficulty  taught  to  speak,  read  and  write  three  or  four  without 
confounding  them,  from  early  infancy,  merely  by  giving;  them  nurses 
and  attendants,  who  are  natives  of  different  countries.  This  method, 
of  course,  would  not  be  pursued  here.  We  have  nevther  the  means 
oor  the  motives  for  it.     But  it  proves  in  the  strongest  manner^ 
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what  the  experience  and  observation  of  many  among  ourselves  has 
confirmed,  that  much  time  is  now  lost  in  childhood  or  misapplied  in 
instructions  unsuited  to  its  tender  years,  which  might  be  success- 
folly  and  pleasantly  given  to  the  acquisition  of  at  least  one  living 
language. 

The  method  of  teaching  however,  should  be  no  less  skilfully  and 
tenderly  adapted  to  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  pupil,  than 
the  pursuit  itself  Of  the  Grammar,  or  the  Dictionary,  or  any  of 
the  customary  apparatus  of  formal  instruction  and  recitation,  there 
should  6e  no  thought.  A  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old  cau  na 
more  be  made  to  coinprehend  the  definition  of  an  article  or  a  verb, 
than  he  can  be  made  to  comprehend  what  is  an  abstract  idea  or  a 
logarithm ;  but,  if  you  will  read  several  limes  over,  to  the  same 
child,  word  by  word,  a  clear  translation  of  a  very  simple  fable  or 
story  from  the  French  or  the  Italian,  or  any  other  living  language^ 
making  him  follow  you  aloud  step  by  step,  and  bringing  tbe  whole, 
by  the  simplicity  of  your  explanations,  fully  down  to  the  level  of 
his  comprehension,  he  will  be  able  the  next  day  so  to  translate  it  to 
you,  in  return,  that  he  can  not  only  give  you  the  entire  &ble  or 
story  in  its  connexion,  but  the  foreign  word  for  every  En^h  one 
it  contains,  and  the  English  for  every  foreign  one,  taken  at  randonu 
We  have  a  few  books,  and  only  a  few,  prepared  to  teach  qnite 
young  children  on  this  system.  Bolmar  s  Edition  of  the  Fsibles 
commonly  called  Perrin's,  is  one  of  them,  well  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  none  but  those  who  have  made  the  experiment  can  lully 
understand  how  easy  it  is  for  childhood  to  read  and  learn  this  book, 
and  how  much  can  thus  be  accomplished  towards  the  final  acquisi- 
tion of  the  French  language.  Indeed,  when  a  hundred  pages 
have  been  thoroughly  learnt  in  this  way,  not  a  few  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  any  modem  language  have  been  overcome }  and  yet  ihk 
certainly  can  be  accomplisned  and  has  been  accomplished  with 
children  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  who  yet  did  not  feel,  in  any  part 
of  the  process,  that  a  task  had  been  imposed  on  them. 

In  selecting  books,  however,  from  which  to  teach  according  to 
this  method,  one  rule  must  be  carefully  followed.  Take  only  such 
as,  in  their  subjects  and  ideas,  their  manner  and  their  tone,  are 
below  the  age  of  the  child  to  be  taught ;  so  that  if  the  child  you 
wish  to  instruct  be  seven  years  old  and  the  language  you  have  cho- 
sen be  French,  the  books. to  be  used  should  be  such  as  are  given  to 
French  children  of  four  or  five  years  old  for  their  amusement.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  child  should  have  no  difficulty  to  encoun- 
ter but  the  mere  difficulty  of  the  language  itself,  and  this  will  be 
found  quite  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  years,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  interest  that  might  otherwise  be  wanting,  is 
sustained  by  the  instinctive  curiosity  to  learn  the  meaning  of  new 
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words,  which  belongs  to  the  age,  and  the  instinctive  pleasure  of  dis- 
covery and  progress  which  always  belongs  to  our  nature,  and  is  then 
fresh  and  eager.  Of  course,  books  of  this  kind  are  easily  procured ; 
for  no  country  that  has  a  literature  is  without  books  for  its  children. 
In  French,  which  is  the  language  where  we  should  most  need 
them,  they  are  abundant ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  reprinted 
in  England,  and  some  in  this  country.  Besides  these,  Berquin's 
Child's  Friend,  many  of  Lafontaine's  Fables,  and  many  of  Mad- 
ame Guizot's  Tales,  with  other  similar  works,  may  be  added,  which, 
when  explained  and  understood,  are  as  interesting  to  our  children  as 
they  are  to  those  for  whom  they  were  written.  How  long  this  pro- 
cess should  be  continued,  must  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher ;  but  as  it  is  one  that  is  both  useful  and  amusing  to  the 
child,  there  is  no  reason,  why  it  should  not  be  carried  very  far. 
Certainly,  it  must  not  be  given  up,  until  the  reading  such  books  as 
are  suited  to  his  years,  has  become,  without  assistance  from  his  in- 
structor, as  easy  and  pleasant  as  it  had  been  with  it. 

This,  too,  is  the  period,  when  vocabularies  and  dialogues,  like 
the  Abbe  Bossut's  and  those  of  Mad.  de  Genlis,  can  be  used  with 
great  effect,  because  the  extreme  facility  with  which  they  are  com- 
mitted to  memory  in  early  youth,  especially  after  some  little' pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  reading,  renders  the  whole  exercise  a  plea- 
sure and  not  a  toil.  Above  all,  this  is  the  period  for  acquiring  a 
just  pronunciation,  since  the  organs  are  now  flexible,  and  permit 
that  to  be  done  easily,  which,  later,  it  is  often  impossible  to  do  at 
all.  Nor  is  this  an  unimportant  part  of  the  needful  instruction.  It 
is,  to  a  language,  what  a  costume  is  to  an  age  or  his  physiognomy 
to  an  individual ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  characterstic  differences  be- 
tween different  languages  are  lost  to  him,  who  has  no  perception 
of  their  several  indexions  and  no  familiarity  or  sympathy  with  the 
efl^ts  of  that  peculiar  accent  and  intonation,  in  which  resides  so 
much  of  the  power  of  poetical  rhythm  and  measure,  as  well  as 
of  the  grace  and  harmony  of  all  polished  style  in  prose. 

When,  however,  the  child  has  attained  a  reasonable  facility  in 
reading,  we  may  venture  to  look  for  some  assistance  towards  the 
Grammar  and  the  Dictionary; — not,  indeed,  to  compel  him  to 
learn  his  lessons  by  turning  over  leaves,  which  his  young  hands  have 
not  yet  even  the  mechanical  aptitude  to  do  with  much  e^fct,  and 
still  less  to  endeavor  to  carry  him  through  the  purgatory  of  deGni- 
tibns  in  the  accidence,  and  of  rules  and  constructions  and  exceptions 
in  the  syntax,  as  if  this  were  the  only  or  even  the  efficient  mode  of 
obtaining  the  promised  rewards  beyond.  Far  from  it.  The  gram- 
mar, at  this  age,  can  be  used,  with  practical  bene6t,  only  for  the 
forms  contained  in  its  accidence  ;  but  here  something  can  be  done, 
which  will  prove  of  permanent  advantage.     A  child  of  eight  or  nine 
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years  old  will  learn,  often  with  eagerness,  and  always  without  much 
efibrt,  all  tb^  regular  and  iiTegular  verbs  ;  .and  that  will  in  general 

!)rove  to  be  the  best  grammar  for  this  purpose,  in  which  they  are 
bund  spread  out  and  developed  in  all  their  forms  with  the  greatest 
distinctness.  After  having  gone  through  with  all  the  conjugations 
of  the  verbs,  both  regular  and  irregular,  he  can  learn  without  diffi- 
culty the  little  there  is  to  learn  in  most  living  languages  of  the  in- 
flexions  of  the  articles,  pronouns  and  adjectives,  tc^ether  with  the 
lists  of  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech.  From  this  time,  too,  he 
can  begin  to  use  the  dictionary ;  and  though  the  reading  lesson 
should  still  be  translated  to  him  by  bb  teacher,  as  well  as  after- 
wards translated  to  the  teacher  by  the  pupil,  still  the  child  will  be 
able  gradually  to  advance  with  less  and  less  assistance,  and  will  sood 
read  books  suited  to  his.  age  without  other  help  than  such  as  his 
own  means  will  afford  him. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  pupil,  whose  course  we  have  thus  far 
followed,  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  to  have  learnt 
the  French,  if  that  be  the  language  he  has  pursued,  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  in  the  same  way  he  has  learnt  bis  own 
language  ;  let  us  suppose  him  to  have  read  a  considerable  number 
of  children's  books  in  French,  such  as  he  would  have  read  if  he 
had  been  a  French  boy,  and,  for  the  same  reason, —  for  his  amuse- 
ment ;  let  us  suppose  him,  by  means  of  his  vocabularies  and  dia- 
logues, and  by  the  help  of  his  teacher,  to  have  made  that  little 
progress  in  speaking  to  which  every  one  who  learns  a  living  lan- 
guage in  a  natui;^!  method  is  instinctively  impelled  ; —  let  us  suppose 
him,  in  short,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  have  acquired 
such  a  use  of  the  language  as  is  suited  to  his  opportunities,  his  yeert, 
and  the  limited  range  of  his  ideas  and  faculties; —  what  is  next  to 
be  done  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  next  thing  is,  to  explain  to  him  the 
reasons  and  rules  for  what  he  has  already  learnt.  It  is  in. short, 
the  period  for  teaching  the  Grammar ;  —  not  perhaps,  the  whole 
of  it,  at  first,  but  such  parts  as  can  be  made  intelligible  and  useful ; 
and  afterwards  in  proportion  as  the  faculties  are  developed,  the  re- 
mainder. This,  he  could  not  probably  do,  even  now,  with  ease  or 
thoroughness  if  he  were  embarrassed  with  the  additional  difficulties 
of  learning  the  vocabulary  ;  but,  having  gone  through  this,  and 
having  little  else,  on  which  he  is  required  to  fasten  his  attention,  it 
is  become  a  pleasure  to  him  to  learn  the  reasons,  rules  and  expla- 
nation of  what,  under  other  aspects,  is  already  familiar  to  him.  In 
this  way,  he  can  be  carried,  first  through  the  definitions  and  written 
exercises  in  the  accidence,  with  a  careful  review  of  all  the  forms  it 
contains  ;  and  afterwards  through  the  syntax,  committing  the  ex« 
am  pies  perfectly  to  memory,  though  not  learaing  the  rules  by  heart  ; 
but  from  this  period,  so  long  as  he  continues  a  student  of  the  Ian- 
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guage^  he  should  cootinue  to  study  its  grammar,  either  readifig  or 
writing  its  exercises  ioto  the  foreign  language,  or  pursuing  the  moro 
difficuh  portions  relating  to  its  idiomatic  construction. 

This  course,  beginning  in  childhood  and  ending  in  manhood,  is, 
no  doubt,  the  fengest,  but  it  will  be  found  the  least  tedious  to  tho 
pupil  of  any,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  the  most  thorough  and 
effectual,  it  is  the  longest,  because,  beginning  with  such  portions 
of  the  vocabulary,  reading,  and  pronunciation  as  can  never  be  so 
well  learnt  as  in  the  earliest  and  freshest  years  of  life,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  wait  for  the  natural  growth  of  the  miild  before  the  more 
difficult  parts  can  be  ventured  upon,  and  not  to  leave  it  eiitire- 
ly  until  the  maturity  of  the  faculties  permits,  not  merely  the 
words  of  the  higher  and  more  difficult  authors  to  be  comprehended, 
but  their  thoughts  and  characteristics  to  be  felt  andenioyed.  It  is 
not  tedious  to  the  pupil,  because  from  the  first  to  the  last,  he  need 
not  have  and  ought  not  to  have,  anything  prescribed  to  him  which 
could  reasonably  be  felt  as  a  task.  And,  finally,  there  is  much 
leas  consumption  of  valuable  and  useful  time  by  it,  than  by  any 
other,  because  what  is  given  to  it  at  the  earliest  period  is  taken  from 
no  occupation  so  important,  and  from  nothing  which  can  be  so  well 
learnt,  and  what  is  given  to  it  later  should  be  taken  generally  from 
the  hours  allotted  to  amusement.  Permit  me  to  add,  that,  from 
some  personal  experience  and  much  observation*  of  the  application 
of  this  method,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  the  best  usually  within  our 
reach ;  and  tlmt  a  person  who  should  have  gone  through  with  the 
course  of  bstruction  it  implies,  would,  if  ever  thrown  into  a  coun- 
try where  it  should  be  important  for  him,  be  able,  in  a  very  short 
time,  to  speak  with  ease  and  success  the  language  he  should  thus 
have  acquired. 

II.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  method  of  teaching  a  living 
lan^iage  to  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  beginning  to  learn 
it  in  childhood,  we  naturally  next  consider  a  class,  which,  in  this 
country  b  much  larger ;  —  and  indeed  the  largest,  consisting  .of  those 
Ufko  enter  on  the  rudiments  of  their  instruction,  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  or  fwarteen,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen.  And  here  too, 
there  seems  Httle  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Grammar  should  not,  at 
the  outset,  he  made  so  prominent,  as  it  has  generally  been  made ; 
ncxr  its  embarrassing  and  difficult  portions  be  so  regularly  gone 
through  and  pressed  upon  the  young  minds  of  this  class  of  pupils. 
On  the 'Contrary,  let  an  easy  reading  book,  which  will  be  amusing 
te  their  age,  like  one  of  Mad.  Guizot's  stories  in  French  ;  or  Soave's 
Novelle  in  Italian ;  or  the  Brother  Grimm's  Popular  Tales  in 
German,  be  given  to  them  at  once ;  —  let  the  teacher  carefully 
translate  a  small  portion  at  the  first  lesson  explaining  the  meaning 
of  each  individual  word  several  times  over ;  —  and  let  the  pronun- 
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ciation  and  the  force  of  the  phrades  or  idioms  be  particularly  attend- 
ed to.  At  the  same  lesson,  let  them  have  a  verb  or  part  of  a  verb 
to  learn  by  heart,  and,  when  the  recitation  comes,  let  it  be  repeated, 
and  let  the  translation  given  out  be  so  made  that  the  English  can 
be  rendered  for  each  foreign  word,  and  the  foreign  word  for  each 
English  one,  when  separated  from  their  connexions  and  put  out 
promiscuously.  Let  this  exercise  be  pursued  until  all  the  verbs 
regular  and  irregular  have  been  thoroughly  learnt,  with  the  inflex- 
ions of  the  articles,  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives,  so  far  as  the 
mere  forms  in  the  accidence  are  concerned.  Then,  while  stiD 
pursuing  the  same  system  of  translating  some  pleasant  book,  let 
the  te^acher  beain  the  Grammar  regularly  explaining  the  definteions, 
reviewing  the  forms,  and  reading  a  short  English  Exercise  into  the 
language  to  be  learnt,  that,  the  next  time  the  pupils  may  read  it  to 
him  ;  —  and  let  this  process  of  reading  and  translating  both  ways, 
accompanied  with  regular  lessons  in  the  accidence  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  be  continued  until  a  common  narrative  book,  like  Vol- 
taire's Louis  XIV.,  or  Schiller's  Thirty  Year's  War,  can  be  read 
with  little  difficulty.  After  this,  but  as  late  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient, the  Syntax  with  its  examples,  which  are  to  be  learnt  by 
heart,  and  its  exercises,  which  are  to  be  written  or  read,  should 
be  gone  through  with  great  care,  at  least  twice,  in  lessons  of  mod- 
erate length  and  with  much  previous  explanation  from  the  insUruc- 
tor,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  pupils  may  read  the  highest  authors, 
which  their  faculties  are  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend — 
Goethe,  Moliere,  or  Cervantes  —  if  their  years  and  tastes  permit 
them  to  enjoy  the  first  order  of  imaginative  genius. 

But  here,  perhaps,  it  is  needful  to  stop  a  moment,  and  cons»der 
what  kind  of  a  Grammar  will  be  most  appropriate  to  pupils  of 
this  class,  and,  indeed,  all  classes  except  the  very  youngest,  .and 
what  should  be  the  general  character  of  the  Books  given  them  to 
read. 

As  to  .the  Grammar y  two  common  defects  should  be  guarded 
asainst.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  it  should  not  like  Levizac's 
French  Grammar  and  Noehden's  German  one,  contain  either  philo- 
sophical discussions  of  the  principles  of  Language  in  general, 
or  even  of  the  particular  language  to  which  it  is  devoted,  be- 
cause such  inquiries  are  suited  only  to  persons  of  mature  minds, 
and,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  useful  only  to  those,  to  whom  the 
language  is  native ;  while,  to  all  learners  of  the  rudiments,  they 
are  particularly  embarrassing  and  to  learners  of  the  usual  age,  en- 
tirely incomprehensible. —  The  other  defect  is,  the  confusion  of 
the  accidence  and  syntax.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  keep  them 
entirely  apart,  and,  in  many  very  good  grammars  there  is  occasionally 
a  want  of  exactness  in  observing  the  distinctions  between  them  ; 
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but  there  h  one  in  quite  common  use  —  I  mean  Wanostrocht's 
French  Grammar,  —  in  which  this  confusion  is  assumed  as  the  very 
plan  of  the  work  ;  so  that  whatever  relates  to  the  articles,  for  in- 
stance, whether  form  or  construction,  accidence  or  syntax,  is  crowd- 
ed together  under  that  head,  apd  finished  before  proceeding  to  the 
noun,  pronoun,  be,  which,  in  their  respective  turns,  are  exhibited 
and  despatched  in  the  same  manner.  And  yet  nothing  seems  of 
more  obvious  importance  than  to  keep  carefully  apart  whatever 
relates  to  learning  the  forms  of  a  language,  from  what  relates  to  its 
eoastruction,  since  either  is  troublesome  enough  in  itself,  while  the 
difficulties  of  each  being  quite  different,  those  of  the  accidence 
arising  chiefly  from  the  memory  and  those  of  the  syntax  from  the 
judgment,  the  union  of  the  two  and  the  confounding  of  both  must 
constitule  and  does  in  fact  constitute  an  embarrassment  altogether 
gratuitous  and  extremely  perplexing. 

Supposing,  then,  these  two  considerable  defects  to  be  avoided ; 
the  qualities  most  important  in  a  good  grammar,  to  learn  a  living, 
language  are  ;->- First,  that  the  definitions  and  explanations  in  the 
aecMlence  and  the  rules  in  the  syntax  be  short  and  clear.  Second, 
that  the  forms  in  the  accidence  be  exhibited  broadly  and  plainly;  as 
for  instance,  that  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  be  declined 
at  full  length  in  all  their  forms,  and  especially  that  the  verbs  both 
regular  and  irregular  be  conjugated  and  developed  in  tke  amplest 
manner;  — some  of  them  both  negatively,  interrogatively,  and 
negativety-intQiTogatively.  Third,  that  after  each  definition  and 
form,  and  after  each  rule,  there  be  always  several,  and  generally  a 
considerable  number  of  examples  to  illustrate  it ;  — short,  perspicu-* 
oas,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  an  idiomatic  and  conversational 
style,  so  that  when  committed  to  memory,  which  they  always  should 
be,  progress  may  be  made,  not  merely  m  the  grammar  but  also  in 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  language.  Fourth,  that, 
after  the  examples,  should  follow  Exercises  in  English,  to  be  writ- 
ten or  read  i»  the  foreign  language;  and  which,  like  the  examples, 
should  be  short  and  conversational,  with  a  translation  of  the  more 
diffieult  words  and  phrases  at  the  bottom,  where  they  can  be  cov« 
ered  when  recited.  And  lastly,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  grammar, 
it  is  convenient  to  have  a  few  easy  fables  and  other  lessons  with 
which  to  begin  reading,  and  a  considerable  number  of  dialogues 
on  the  most  familiar  subjects  of  conversation,  such  as  are  best  found 
io  the  Manual  of  Mad.  de  Genlis,  because  she  took  them  down  as 
tliey  happened  to  be  held  in  her  presence,  and  afterward  caused 
ibem  to  be  translated  into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  -^ 
A  Grammar  Hke  this,  it  may  be  added,  should  be  short.  For  the 
French  or  the  German,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  extend 
it  to  three  hundred pr  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  in  duodecimo  ; 
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but  for  either  of  the  other  languages  usually  taught,  half  that  num- 
ber is  abundant. 

As  to  the  books  to  be  used  or  read  it  is  possible  to  make  only 
one  or  two  quite  general  remarks,  since  the  selection  must  be 
governed  by  circumstances  not  always  within  the  control  of  either 
the  teacher  or  the  pupil.  It  is  not  well,  however,  I  think,  to  use 
collections  and  extract-books ;  or,  if  they  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is 
important  to  take  only  such  as  contain  each  work  of  an  author 
complete  when  they  give  any  part  of  it.  Perhaps,  however,  in 
many  cases,  it  may  be  expedient  or  inevitable  to  begin  with  such 
books ;  but  it  can  rarely  be  advisable  to  go  further.  They  are  un- 
interesting to  the  learner ;  they  ^ve  no  proper  knowledge,  but  rath- 
er a  false  impression  of  the  literature  they  profess  to  represent ;  and 
they  are  not  well  adapted  to  teach  even  the  language  itself,  because, 
by  changing  the  manner  and  style  of  writing  so  often,  an  opportu- 
nity is  not  afibrded  to  become  familiar  and  thorough  in  any  one.  It 
is  as  if  we  should  attempt  to  instruct  a  foreigner  in  our  own  language 
and  literature  out  of  two  or  three  of  the  selections  for  reading  and 
speaking  used  in  our  schools,  which,  though  excellent  in  the  place 
for  which  they  are  designed,  would  be  entirely  unsuited  to  purposes 
like  this.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  begin,  at  once,  with 
a  good  book  of  the  simplest  kind  like  Lessings's  Fables  in  German, 
or  one  of  Mad.  Guizot's  Tales  in  French,  and  go  on  afterwards  with 
agreeable  and  interesting  narratives  or  dramas,  like  Voltaire's  Charles 
All.  in  French,  and  Moratins's  Comedies  in  Spanish,  which  should 
be  continued  until  the  language  has  become  really  easy.  When 
this  point  has  been  attained,  there  is  no  reason,  except  such  as  may 
be  found  in  the  age,  the  tastes  and  the  means  of  the  pupils,  which 
should  prevent  them  from  being  carried  through  any  of  the  au- 
thors ot  established  reputation.* 

III.  Having  gone  through  with  the  modes  of  instruction  for  fittle 
children  and  youth,  there  remains  to  be  considered  only  one  class 
of  learners,  and  that  is  one  whose  numbers  are  everywhere  constant- 
ly diminishing — I  mean,  those  who  have  already  reached  the  full 
maturity  of  their  minds;  and,  in  years,  are  arrived  at  least,  as  far 
as  manhood.  With  them,  except  in  a  few  rare  and  fortunate  in- 
stances, there  is  no  easy  method.  The  age  of  a  auick  and  eager 
memory  is  gone  by ;  and  the  reasoning  faculties  bemg  fully  devel- 
oped choose  rather  to  learn  by  the  analysis  of  particulars  from  gen- 
erals, than  by  the  induction  of  generals  from  particulars.  With 
them,  therefore,  the  grammar  and  its  rules  must  be  more  important 
at  the  outset,  and  more  relied  upon  during  the  whole  course,  than 

*  Lest,  however,  it  should  seem,  that  I  have  proposed  an  expensive  course,  I 
will  add,  ih%i  all  the  books  it  implies,  need  not  cost  in  any  one  or  the  modem  Ian* 
guages  usually  taught,  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  or  fifteen  ddlan. 
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with  either  of  the  other  classes.  They  must  begin  with  a  strict . 
study  of  it,  and  go  warily  through  its  definitions  and  rules,  as  well 
as  through  it  forms.  It  cannot  be  expected  of  them  to  commit  ta 
memory  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  or  the  examples,  with 
the  accuracy  any  more  than  with  the  ease  of  their  earlier  years  ; 
but  still  there  is  no  shorter  or  pleasanter  road  left  to  them  to  attain 
their  object,  and  if  the  examples  ar6  prepared  with  proper  skill  and 
have  an  ultimate  reference  to  conversation,  they  will  be  found  as 
immediately  useful  as  any  exercise  such  pupils  can  undertake. 
From  the  first  lesson  they  learn,  however,  they  will  find  it  both 
expedient  and  agreeable  to  begin  to  translate  into  English  ;  to  make 
the  most  resolute  efibrts  to  accommodate  their  organs  to  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  they  should  begin  to  write 
the  language  and  write  it  constantly  and  a  great  deal.  But,  during 
the  whole  course  of  their  pursuit,  their  main  reliance  must  be  on 
the  grammar,  and  on  such  books  as  they  may  be  able  to  read  with 
interest  and  pleasure. 

We  have  now  considered,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  such  a  discourse 
will  permit,  the  different  classes  of  persons  who  are  to  be  taught, 
and  the  difierent  methods  that  have  seemed,  from  experience,  suit- 
able to  be  used  with  each ;  —  never  forgetting,  however,  that  in 
practice,  there  is  no  sharp  and  exact  division  of  classes,  by  age,  but 
that  one  is  constantly  running  into  another,  and  that  the  pupils  who 
would  fall  under  each  may  often  need  some  modification  of  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  proposed  for  the  whole,  in  order  to  accommodate 
it  to  their  respective  characters  and  wants.  The  divisions,  howev- 
er, that  we  have  gone  through,  have  often  been  adopted  in  practice, 
sometimes  because  they  were  thought  judicious ;  but  often,  perhaps, 
because  they  seemed  natural  or  inevitable ;  while*,  at  the  same 
time,  the  general  methods  of  instruction  recommended  have  had 
the  sanction  of  much  experience  and  sucbess,  though  rather  in  oth- 
er countries  than  in  our  own.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  say  a 
few  words  on  two  points  immediately  connected  with  the  whole 
subject. 

.  The  first  is,  the  general  mode  of  teaching  all  classes  and  all  in- 
dividuals. Let  the  instructor  brihg  his  mind  as  much  as  possible 
into  contact  with  that  of  his  pupil,  so  as  to  feel  precisely  and  fully 
the  nature  of  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  are  from  day  to 
day  encountered  ;  and  then  let  him  remove  them  all,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  his  power,  by  personal  explanation  and  assistance.  For  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  learning  a  living  language, 
which  nature  teaches  every  day  so  faithfully,  without  an  eflx)rt  on 
the  part  of  her  scholars,  can  be  made  loo  easy.  On  the  contrary, 
let  the  teacher  facilitate  the  progress  of  his  pupils  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  explaining  everything  to   them,  translating  their  les- 
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SODS  for  them,  and  serving  them,  as  &r  as  he  can,  instead  of  Gram- 
roar.  Dictionary  and  Commentary  ;  only  requiring,  that  the  pupils, 
on  their  side,  shall  faithfully  retain  what  has  been  thus  sedulously 
imparted  to  them,  and  be  able  afterwards  icorrectly  and  understand- 
ingly  to  recite  or  explain  it.  Above  all,  let  not  the  recitations 
themselves,  become  merely  dry  and  hard  examinations  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  prescribed  tasks  have  been  accomplished ;  but 
let  them  be  seized  upon  as  the  golden  opportunities  for  teaching,—^ 
as  the  fortunate  moments  when  the  seed  will  fall  on  good  ground 
because  the  pupils  will  so  eagerly  and  gratefully  receive  whatever 
of  explanation  and  assistance  may  be  given  them.  Let,  therefore, 
the  teacher  always  go  first  and  lead,  instead  of  following  to  drive 
his  pupils ;  and  especially  let  him  shed  all  the  light  of  his  own 
knowledge  upon  the  path,  which  is  so  familiar  and  easy  to  him,  but 
which,  to  them  is  new  and  full  of  difficulties.  Thus,  let  him  explain 
and  illustrate  the  rules  until  it  is  certain  they  are  comprehended 
before  they  are  studied.  Let  him  translate  beforehand  the  exer- 
cises that  are  to  be  prepared,  so  that  they  may  not  only  be  well 
done,  but  done  easily  and  pleasantly.  And  from  time  to  time,  let 
him  read  into  somewhat  free  and  choice  English  large  portions  of 
the  book  bis  pupils  may  happen  to  be  studying,  that  they  may  them- 
selves acquire  the  power  of  selecting  appropriate  words  and  phrases, 
and  learn,  what  they  can  in  no  other  way  learn  so  easily  or  so  well, 
the  corresponding  idioms  and  respective  peculiarities  of  the  two 
languages.  In  short,  let  them  be  taught,  as  well  as  required  t9 
learn,  and  let  their  recitations,  instead  of  being  merely  strict  exami- 
nations become  pleasant  opportunities  for  acquiring  further  know- 
ledge and  making  easier  progress. 

The  other  circumstance  to  which  I  referred,  is,  the  direction  t$ 
be  given  to  all  studies  in  a  living  language  in  order  to  insure  the 
greatest  amount  of  success ;  —  the  point,  I  mean,  to  be  set  befoiv 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  not  indeed,  as  the  one  always  or  even  gen- 
erally to  be  attained,  but  as  the  one,  which  may  be  most  safely 
relied  upon  to  determine  their  general  course,  and  towards  which 
whatever  progress  they  may  make,  should  be  directed.  This  point 
is,  the  speaking  the  language ;  and  the  reason  why  it  should  mainly 
govern  our  course  in  attempting  to  learn  it  is,  that,  what  is  idioma- 
tic and  peculiar  to  it,  its  particles  and  its  phrases,  is  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  its  use  as  a  spoken  language ;  that  in  these  particles  and 
idioms  reside  always  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  essential  eenius 
and  power  of  every  language ;  and,  that,  therefore,  as  we  advance 
in  acquiring  its  vocabulary  from  reading  and  its  construction  from 
the  accidence  and  syntax,  we  should  still  so  select  the  books  we 
use  and  the  grammar  we  study,  as  to  be  continually  makine  pro- 
gress in  our  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language  and  its  idiomatic 
difficulties. 
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But,  it  may  be  answered,  "  we  never  intend  to  speak  it ;  —  we 
only  wish  to  learn  to  read  it,  that  tve  may  have  free  access  to  its 
written  treasures  and  especially  its  classic  authors ;  —  we  do  not 
propose  to  visit  foreign  countries,  but  we  wish  to  read  and  enjoy  at 
home,  Schiller,  and  Moliere,  Cervantes,  and  Dante."  Be  it  so. 
But.  what  are  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  undertaking, 
and  what  is  there  in  these  authors  that  makes  it  necessary  they 
should  be  read  in  the  original  rather  than  in  translations  ?  Is  it  not 
precisely  those  felicities  and  peculiarities  of  idiom  and  inflexion, 
which  are  the  result  of  the  formation  and  use  of  the  language  it- 
self as  a  spoken  one ;  as  the  vehicle  of  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
men  in  the  sudden  turns  of  life,  its  changes  and  its  adventures  ? 
Consider,  too,  who  these  leading  authors  are ;  to  what  class  they 
belong ;  and  what  constitute  their  characteristic  claims,  attractions 
and  value.  They  are  precisely  the  authors  in  whom  the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  their  respective  languages  stands  forth  in  the  boldest 
relief;  —  those  in  whom  the  distinctive  features  of  the  national  tem- 
per and  character  are  most  prominent ;  —  those,  in  short,  who  come 
to  us  fresh  from  the  feelings  and  attributes  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple they  represent,  and  full  of  the  peculiarities  of  thought,  idiom, 
and  expression  which  separate  that  people  from  all  others,  and  con- 
stitute them  a  distinct  portion  of  mankind.  That  such  authors  can- 
not be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  popular  feeling 
and  colloquial  idiom,  with  which  their  minds  have  been  nourished 
and  of  which  their  works  are  full,  hardly  needs  to  be  urged  or  made 
more  apparent.  Take  the  case  of  the  great  Masters  in  our  own 
English.  Can  any  one,  who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  phraseolo- 
gy, inflexions,  and  shadings  of  our  spoken  language,  comprehend 
the  picturesque  but  homely  directness  of  Chaucer,  or  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  Spenser,  or  the  unapproached  power  of  nature  in 
Shakspeare  ?  Nay,  can  such  a  one  know  in  what  is  bidden  the 
idiomatic  simplicity  of  Addison  or  Cowper ;  or  can  he  even  read 
his  own  contemporaries,  Miss  Edgeworth  or  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  Nor 
is  it  in  any  respect  difl^erent  in  the  other  living  languages,  which 
have  succeeded  in  vindicating  for  their  authors  a  place  aniong  the 
classical  literature  of  the  world.  The  great  masters,  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  nations,  have  built  on  the  same  foundations  and  can  be 
successfully  approached  only  in  one  way.  For  who  can  pretend 
to  understand  or  estimate  the  untold  riches  of  the  elder  Drama,  of 
Spain  or  of  its  early  romantic  and  popular  Ballads  ;  or  who  will  ven- 
ture to  open  Don  Quixote,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Spanish  as  a  spoken  tongue  ?  Or  who  can  draw  near  to 
(Joethe  and  Schiller  and  Tieck  in  the  spirit  in  which  their  power  is 
*  revealed,  unless  he  feels  in  some  degree  that  he  is  holding  inter- 
course with  contemporaries  who  speak  to  him,  as  it  were,  with  liv- 
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'  ing  voices?  Or  who  can  comprehend  the  quaint  simplicity  of 
Lafontaine,  or  the  rich  humor  and  genuine  comic  power  ofMoliere, 
if  he  have  never  turned  bis  thoughts  towards  that  conversational 
idiom,  to  which  each  resorted  for  whatever  is  peculiar  both  in  his 
beauty  and  his  power.  Or,  finally,  —  to  take  instances,,  which  are 
the  more  striking  because  they  seem  at  first  the  least  susceptible  of 
such  application  —  who  can  be  aware  either  of  the  sublimity  or 
the  tenderness  of  Dante,  unless  he  studies  tliat  unwritten  language 
fix>m  which  alone  this  first  and  greatest  master  of  Italian  Poetry 
could  draw  his  materials  or  his  inspiration  ;  or  who  else  can  ima- 
gine himself  able  to  comprehend  Alfieri,  who,  casting  aside  the 
Accumulated  literature  of  five  centuries,  went  constantly,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  to  the  thronged  market  place  of  Florence,  there 
to  gather  from  the  lips  of  the  peasantry  and  the  populace  those 
phrases  and  inflexions,  which  afterwards  thrilled  with  horror  the 
audiences  of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  and  now  leave  his  own 
great  name  to  close  up  that  long  and  bright  series,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  the  solemn  form  of  Dante  himself.  Indeed,  on  thb 
subject,  there  is  no  delusion,  no  mistake.  We  know  that  we 
can  none  of  us  read  the  great  Masters  in  any  foreign  literature,  or 
enjoy  them  like  natives,  because  we  cannot  speak  their  language 
like  natives.  For  the  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  essential 
beauty  and  power  of  their  gifted  minds  are  concealed  in  those  idioma- 
tic phrases,  those  unobtrusive  particles,  those  racy  combinations, 
which,  as  they  were  first  produced  by  the  prompt  eloquence  and 
passions  of  immediate  intercourse,  can  be  comprehended  and  felt 
only  by  those  who  seek  them  in  the  sources  from  which  they  flow ; 
so  that,  other  things  being  equal,  he  will  always  be  found  best  able 
to  read  and  enjoy  the  great  writers  in  a  foreign  language,  who,  in 
studying  it,  —  whether  his  progress  have  been  little  or  much  — 
has  never  ceased  to  remember  that  it  is  a  living  and  a  spoken 
tongue. 

Gentlemen  ;  The  general  views,  so  imperfectly  developed  in 
this  discussion  are  not  new.  They  coincide  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  with  the  systems  pursued  and  recom- 
mended by  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Roger  Ascharn,  by  Milton  and 
Locke,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of  skilful  teachers  in  those  parts  of 
Europe,  where  Education  at  the  present  time,  is  the  best  conduct- 
ed and  advanced  the  furthest.  The  substance  of  the  whole  is, 
that  instruction,  to  be  as  eflfectual  as  it  ought  to  be,  should  be  com- 
municated not  only  by  books,  which  are  indeed  the  great  means  of 
acquisition,  and  facilitate  it  more  than  all  others  united,  but  also  by 
constant  and  familiar  and  laborious  explanation  from  the  teacher, 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  age,  character  and  progress  of  his  pupil. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  and,  indeed,  for  some  time  after- 
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wards  while  books  were  still  rare,  this  oral  instruction  was  necessa- 
rily almost  the  only  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  not  merely 
of  the  living  languages,  but,  in  general,  of  all  other  subjects.  Grad- 
ually, however,  as  books  were  multiplied  and  especially  when  they 
became  so  much  improved,  they  began  to  be  trusted  too  much  with 
the  business  of  Education,  until,  in  many  branches,  and  certainly 
in  that  of  the  living  languages,  results  were  claimed  from  them, 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  they  should  produce.  In  our  own 
country  this  error  was,  at  one  time,  all  but  universal ;  and  even 
now,  I  fear,  is  common.  But  it  is  acknowledged  by  some,  perhaps 
by  many  ;  and,  is  in  the  sure  way  to  be  eradicated  by  the  success 
of  those  teachers,  who  rely  not  merely  upon  the  dead  letter  of 
books,  but  also  upon  that  living  knowledge  which  is  imparted  only 
by  living  explanation  ;  —  nay,  which  is  communicated  by  the  very 
tones  of  the  voice  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  with  a 
vivacity  and  effect  never  found  or  felt  by  the  most  eager  lover  of 
acquisition  in  a  cold  and  silent  page. 


Art.  II. -^  Education  in  Virginia. 
London  Quarierly  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1832. 

The  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  for  July  last,  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  article  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Vir- 
ginia, we  presume  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  lately  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  that  Stale,  which  ought  to  be  presented  to  the 
American  public.  We  refer  to  it  with  the  more  pleasure,  be- 
cause we  hope  it  will  induce  our  countrymen,  in  other  states,  to 
furnish  the  European  world  with  an  acccvnt  of  our  own  institutions, 
through  our  own  publications. 

It  appears  that  education  was  not  an  object  of  public  concern  in 
Virginia  during  her  colonial  state,  as  it  was  in  the  northern  colonies ; 
but  after  the  declaration  of  independence  it  became  a  leading  sub- 
ject of  attention.  A  general  and  complete  system  of  public  educa- 
tion was  devised  by  Mr  Jefferson,  and  presented  to  the  legislature  in 
1779 ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  too  extensive  and  minute  for  so 
early  a  period.  A  part  of  it  relating  to  elementary  schools,  was 
adopted  in  1779  ;  yet  even  this  w^as  never  executed,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  its  imposing  a  tax  on  the  wealthy,  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  poor. 

No  other  legislative  measure  was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, we  are  told,  till  1809,  when  an  act  was  passed  appropriating 
all  fines,  escheatSi  and  forfeitures  to  a  permanent  fund  ^^  for  the  en- 
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couragement  of  learning,  "  leaving  its  application  to  future  legis- 
latures. In  1816,  a  large  claim  of  Virginia  upon  the  United  States, 
was  principally  applied  to  the  increase  of  this  fund,  and  commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  devise  a  system  of  education.  Circulars  were 
addressed  by  the  governor,  as  president  of  their  board,  to  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  the  country,  requesting  facts  and  opinions  on 
this  subject ;  and,  as  the  result,  a  system  was  proposed  embracing  a 
primary  school  for  each  township,  an  academy  for  each  district,  and 
a  university  for  the  stale.     This  plan  however  was  not  adopted. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  final  appropriation  of  the  lite- 
rary fund,  and  of  its  results. 

'  At  the  next  session,  1817-18,  it  was  found  that  the  Literary  Fund, 
by  the  accession  it  had  received  from  the  grant  of  the  legislature  two 
years  before,  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  900,000  dollars,  yielding 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  50,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  its  occa- 
sional accessions  from  fines  and  forfeitures.  The  legislature  deci- 
ded to  use  this  revenue  in  providing,  for  those  species  of  education 
which  were  most  wanted  in  the  state,  that  is,  the  very  lowest  aad 
the  highest.  A  permanent  appropriation  of  45,000  dollars  a  year 
was  made  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  15,000  dollars  a  year  for 
the  erection  and  support  of  a  university.  The  first  sum  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  several  counties  and  corporate  towns  of  the 
state,  according  to  their  free  white  population  ;  and  to  be  placed  un- 
der the  managenfient  and  control  of  school  commissioners ,  who  were  to 
be  annually  appointed  by  the  courts  of  the  several  counties  and  towns. 
These  commissioneris  had  the  sole  power  of  determining  the  num- 
ber of  children  they  would  educate,  as  well  as  the  sum  that  should  be 
paid  for  their  education  ;  and  of  selecting  the  particular  children  (their 
parents  oi*  guardians  assenting)  to  be  educated.  They  were  required 
to  make  annual  reports  of  their  proceedings  to  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  Literary  Fund.  By  a  subsequent  law  these  reports 
are  now  to  be  made  to  the  second  auditor  of  the  state. 

*  This  law,  depending  for  its  execution,  first,  on  the  county  courts, 
and  then  on  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  school  comniisioners  appoint- 
ed by  them,  did  not  go  into  immediate  operation  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  state.  In  some,  the  plan  was  not  viewed  with  favor,  from  the 
belief  that  the  money  might  be  more  beneficially  used  in  giving  aid  to 
schools  of  a  higher  class  ;  and  in  many,  a  difficulty  in  executing  the 
law  arose  from  the  repugnance  that  was  at  first  often  felt,  even  by 
the  poorest  individuals,  to  have  their  children  taught  as  *  charity 
scholars,'  although  it  was  at  the  public  expense.  These  obstacles 
however,  gradually  disappeared,  until  all  the  counties  and  corporate 
towns  in  the  state  have  received  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
their  respective  quotas.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  fund  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  second  auditor's 
annual  report  to  the  legislature  at  its  present  session,  1831-2,  and 
the  preceding : — 
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No.  of  Poor  Children.  Average  eoat  of  each  Child. 


Yeara. 

No.  of  Countief. 

ia<>tructed. 

Dollars. 

1822 

48 

3,298 

7,03 

1823 

9a 

8,531 

6,12i 

1824 

98 

10,226 

4,81 

1826 

99 

9,779 

4,90 

1826 

97 

9,865 

4,48 

1827 

102 

11,007 

4,34 

1828 

102 

12,642 

8,87 

18*29 

101 

11,779 

8^ 

1830 

95 

14.169 

2,82 

'It  further  appears,  from  the  auditor's  report  of  1831,  that  the 
number  of  poor  childrea  in  the  state,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
school  commissioners,  amounts  to  27,598,  which  is  one-twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  whole  white  population,  694,440,  and,  probably,  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fifteen;  within  which  limits  the  above  27,598  children  are 
believed  to  be  comprehended. 

'.When  it  is  recollected  that  two  years  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  give  the  elementary  instruction  proposed  by  the  plan,  that  is,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  present  annual  appropriation  seems 
to  be  quite  equal  to  the  education  of  all  the  poor  children  of  the  state, 
at  a  yet  higher  rate  of  expense  than  has  been  hitherto  incurred. 
Thus,  allowing  3,33  dollars  for  the  annual  cost  of  each  scholar's 
tuition  (which  is  the  present  amount),  45,000  dollars  a  year  would, 
in  four  years,  be  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  27,026  children, 
giving  two  years'  schooling  to  each  ;  and  in  six  years  it  would  give 
the  same  amount  of  instruction  to  40,539  children,  which  is  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  are  supposed  to  require  public  aid  in  seven  years. 
The  number  of  schools  in  which  the  14,169  children  were  taught  in 
1830,  amounted  to  2526,  giving  only  about  six  children  to  each 
school,  because  few  or  none  of  the  schools  were  for  poor  children 
exclusively. 

'  It  appears  fiom  the  mass  of  testimony  exhibited  to  the  legislature 
in  the  auditor's  report,  that  although  the  plan  has  been  attended  with 
very  difTereut  degrees  of  success  in  the  different  counties,  according 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  school  commisioners,  whose  services 
are  gratuitous,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  continued  improvement 
throughout  the  state  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  money  is  dis- 
bursed more  judiciously  and  economically  than  formerly ;  the  com- 
missioners are  more  punctual  and  methodical  in  their  annual  reports; 
and  their  treasurers  have  been  subjected  to  a  stricter  accountability 
by  a  recent  law.  The  present  plan,  therefore,  notwithstanding  some 
inherent  defects,  is  likely  to  be  continued  ;  and  it  is  probably  as  good 
as  any  other  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  substitute  for  it.  It  has 
already  imparted  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  with  all  their 
moral  tendencies,  probably  to  fifty  thousand  human  beings,  and,  ere 
many  years,  it  will  have  conferred  the  same  inestimable  benefits  on 
twice  that  number.' 

The  next  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  was  the  establishment 
of  a  University.  It  was  located  at  Charlottesville,  where  buildings 
and  land  had  been  obtained  for  a  college  by  private  subscription 
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under  the  patronage  of  Mr  Jefferson,  Mr  Madison,  and  Mr  Monroe. 
These  were  given  to  the  stale  to  the  amount  of  $40,000.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr  Jefferson,  the  erection  of  buildings  proceeded  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  new  appropriations  which  ultimately 
amounted  to  $300,000.*  The  result  has  been  a  large  collection  of 
buildings  which  present  a  very  imposing  appearance,  and  some  of 
which  are  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture.  In  1824,  they  were 
so  far  advanced  that  preparations  were  made  for  opening  the  Uni- 
versity, and  a  gentleman  was  sent  abroad  to  procure  professors. 
The  public  exercises  were  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1828. 

*  From  the  measure  adopted  it  appears  **  that  the  legislature,  by  sub- 
jecting the  university  and  the  primary  schools  to  its  immediate  super- 
vision and  control,  has  considered  the  highest  and  the  lowest  degrees 
of  instruction  as  first  deserving  its  attention,  leaving  the  intermediate- 
degrees  to  be  provided  and  managed  solely  by  the  intelligence  and 
liberality  of  individuals.' 

In  1820,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  system 
of  primary  schools  to  all  classes,  but  leaving  it  discretionary. 

'  This  law  gave  authority  to  the  school  commissioners  of  each 
county,  whenever  they  thought  the  purposes  of  education  would  be 
thereby  promoted,  to  lay  off  their  county  into  districts,  of  from  three 
to  seven  miles  square ;  and  as  soon  as  the  inhabitant  of  such  district 

*  As  the  plan  of  the  building^s  is  S9mcwhat  singular,  it  may  deserve  a  brief  do- 
tice.     It  consists  of  four  parallel  ranges,  about  600  feet  in  length,  and   200  feet 
apart,  each  containing  a  line  of  low  buildings  used  as  dormitories  for  (he  students, 
relieved  at  intervals  with  buildings  of  greater  elevation,  which  are  occupied 
by  the  professors  and  other  officers  of  the  institution.     Of  the  three  spaces  between 
these  ranges,  the  middle  one  is  a  lawn  or  green,  which  is  open  to  the  south,  but 
terminated  at  the  north  by  a  building  which  is  a  copy  of  the  Rotunda  at  'Rome, 
and  just  half  its  linear  dimensions.     The  other  two  spaces  form   the  back-yards 
and  gardens  of  the  adjoining  dwellings.     All  the  architectural  decorations  which 
this  establishment  can  boast,  are  concentrated  on  the  three  sides  facing  the  lawn. 
In  front,  the  beautiful  Corinthian  portico  of  the  rotunda  ;  on  each  side,  five  pavil- 
ions, occupied  by  the  piofessors,  exhibiting  the  different  orders  cff  Grecian  archi 
tccture,  and  all  differing  from  one  another,  as  well  as  fiom  the  opposi'.e  pavilions, 
either  in  front  or  roof,  but  yet  exhibiting  sufficient  correspondence  in  their  position 
and  general  character  to  form   one  consistent  whole.     A  low  Tuscan  colonnade, 
having  its  entablature  surmounted  with  a  Chinese   rail,  runs  the  whole  length  of 
each  range,  save  where  it  is  broken  by  the  loftier  porticoes  of  the  pavilions.'  These 
peristyles  serve  to  protect  the  dormitoiicsfrom  the  sun  ;  they  nflford  a  good  prom- 
enade in  bad  weather  ;  and  their  flat  roofs  furnish  to  the  families  of  the  professors 
the  leady  means  of  intercourse,  as  well  as  of  enjoying  a  prospect  of  the  moun- 
tain scenery  around.     The  view  of  the  whole  from   the  lawn  is  very  imposing. 
But  the  first  pleasing  impressions  of  the  beholder  are  somewhat  diminished  on  a, 
nearer  examination.     He  regrets  to   perceive,  from  the   inconj;ruous  mixture  of 
wood  and  plaster,  with  brick,  stone,  and  marble,  which  then  meets  his  eye,  that 
the  plan  exceeded  the  means  of  it«»  undrrtakers,  and   that  a   stnictuie  which  pos- 
sesses in  so  high  a  degree  the  beauty  of  form  and  proportion,  should  be   wanting 
in  that  of  durability.     The  two  outer  ranges  contain,  with  their  dormitories,  six 
larger  buildingjs,  which  are   occupied  by   those   who   board  the  students,  and  by 
some  of  the  other  officers  of  the  institution.     Resides  these  four  ranges  there  arc 
two  detached  buildings,  one  an  anatomical  hall,  containing,  besides  a  dissecting 
room,  a  museum  of  anatomical  preparations;  and  the  other  a  small  observatory, 
provided  with  some  excellent  astronomical  instruments. 
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shall  have  raised  three-fifths  of  the  sum  required  to  build  a  school- 
house  in  the  district,  the  commissioners  are  authorized  to  contribute 
the  other  two-fifths,  so,  however,  as  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the 
bounty's  annual  quota  of  the  45,000  dollars.  They  are  further  author* 
ized  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  towards  the 
salary  of  a  teacher,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  contribute 
an  equal  or  greater  amount ;  and,  at  the  school  thus  provided,  every 
white  child  in  the  district  may  be  taught  gratis.  Each  school  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  three  trustees,  of  whom  the  school  com- 
missioners are  to  appoint  one,  and  the  private  contributors  two. 
^  *  The  motives  for  the  proposed  change,  were  to  give  the  45,000 
dollars  greater  efficacy  in  providing  schools  and  teachers,  by  inviting 
the  co-operation  of  individuals,  and  to  remove  the  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  was  commonly  found  to  be  odious,  even 
where  it  was  not  sufficient  to  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  charity. 
But  the  result  of  this  experiment  on  public  opinion  is  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Of  the  105  counties  in  the  state,  the  school  commissioners 
in  12  only  had,  in  the  year  after  the  law  passed,  either  proceeded  to 
lay  off  their  respective  counties  into  districts,  or  expressed  a  decided 
approbation  of  the  law,  whilst  nearly  an  equal  number,  in  their  annual 
report  to  the  auditor,  seemed  to  prefer  the  former  system.  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  by  the  future  returns  from  the  remaining  commissioners, 
whether  their  silence  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  repugnance  to  the 
change,  or  merely  to  that  tardiness  or  lukewarraness  with  which  gra- 
tuitous public  services  are  commonly  executed.' 

The  subsequent  account  of  the  University  and  college  of  Virginia 
presents  many  interesting  details  of  facts  and  principles,  but  our 
limits  do  not  allow  its  insertion  at  present. 

The  account  of  the  state  of  Education  in  Virjrinia,  concludes  with 
the  following  statement  in  reference  to  private  schools. 

*  The  private  schools  in  the  state  are  of  various  descriptions.  Of 
these,  the  first. in  repute,  and  perhaps  in  usefulness,  arc  academies. 
These  are  commonly  established  by  a  few  public-spirited  individuals 
in  a  county,  or  even  in  a  neighborhood,  who  erect  suitable  buildings 
for  the  purpose,  and  provide  the  requisite  teachers,  commonly  two  in 
number.  They  are  generally  placed  under  .the  superintendence  and 
control  of  tmstees,  who  are  appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  vested 
with  corporate  powers.  Their  ordinary  number  of  scholars  is  from 
thirty  to  fifty.  The  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  with  the  elements 
of  mathematics,  are  all  that  is  taught  in  these  schools.  Some 
of  these  academies,  being  in  favorable  situations,  continue  to 
flourish  with  their  first  vigor ;  but  many  others,  after  having  been  in 
successful  operation  for  several  years,  gradually  fall  into  disuse  from 
the  death  or  removal  of  their  principal  patrons  or  teachers.  But 
though  schools  of  this  description  often  have  this  brief  existence, 
their  number  continues  nearly  the  same.  There  are  at  this  time 
about  fifty  five  in  the  state. 

"  Nearly  of  the  same  character  as  the  academies,  and  often  nowise 
inferior  to  th^m,  are  those  grammar-schools  which  are  instituted  and 
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i 
conducted  solely  by  their  respective  teachers.     In  some  of  these, 
Latin  and  Greek  alone  are  taught,  and  in  others  mathematics  also. 
The  number  of  these  schools  may  be  about  twice  or  thrice  as  many 
as  that  of  the  academies. 

"  But  the  largest  part  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  Virginia  re- 
ceive their  elementary  instruction  in  domestic  schools.  It  is  very 
commonly  effected  in  this  way.  A  country  gentleman,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, engages  a  teacher  at  a  moderate  salary,  firom  200  to  300 
dollars,  exclusive  of  his  board ;  he  then  receives  the  children  of  his 
connexions  and  neighbors  as  scholars,  and  some  of  them  also  as 
boarders:  In  this  way  he  procures  for  his  own  children  the  advan- 
tages of  society  and  emulation  among  those  who  are  of  the  same  age, 
and  pursuits ;  and  the  expense  of  thus  educating  them  under  his 
own  eye  but  little  exceeds  the  tutor's  board,  which,  in  a  country 
where  the  means  of  living  are  abundant,  is  very  insignificant: 

"  The  chief  difficulty  in  carrying  on  any  of  these  schools,  is  that  of 
obtaining  suitable  teachers,  of  whom  only  a  small  proportion  are 
natives  of  the  state.  Some  few  of  the  teachers  are  Europeans,  but 
the  greater  part  are  from  the  New  England  states,  many  of  whose 
educated  young  men  thus  follow  the  occupation  of  teaching,  before 
they  engage  in  that  of  lawyer,  physician,  or  divine.  This  plan  would 
be  a  very  good  one  for  all  parties,  if  the  greater  part  of  these  youthful 
adventurers  were  not  very  superficially  taught ;  and  one  of  the  great- 
est benefits  which  the  friends- of  the  university  promise  themselves 
from  that  institution,  is,  that  it  will  supply  the  country  with  more 
competent  teachers,  and  especially  with  teachers  of  the  classics." 

The  closing  remarks  on  female  education  will,  we  trust,  be  as 
deeply  felt  by  our  readers,  as  they  are  by  ourselves. 

**  No  branch  of  education  has  experienced  more  improvement  of 
late  years,  than  that  of  females.  In  addition  to  their  participating 
more  largely  in  the  benefits  of  the  domestic  schools,  which  are  some- 
times attended  indiscriminately  by  children  of  both  sexes,  there  are 
many  academies  established  solely  for  their  education.  In  these, 
from  thirty  to  forty  or  fi(\y  young  ladies  are  instructed  in  polite  lit- 
erature, geography,  history,  and  the  elements  of  useful  science. 
The  French  language,  music,  and  drawing,  are  also  taught  in  the 
greater  part  of  them.  There  are  at  this  time  in  Virginia  probably 
upwards  of  twenty  of  these  female  academies,  of  which  there  was  not 
one  before  the  revolution ;  and  three  fourths  of  them  have  been  es- 
tablished within  the  last  thirty  years.  They  here  acquire  that  de- 
gree of  mental  cultivation,  which,  though  notsufiicient  to  make  them 
authors  or  pedants,  adds  new  sources  of  enjoyment  in  the  secluded 
life  to  which  most  of  them  are  destined,  and  fits  them  for  discharging 
the  most  important  duties  of  mothers.  In  this  latter  aspect,  female 
education  seems  to  merit  an  attention  it  has  not  hitherto  received. 
When  we  consider  how  much  the  character  of  the  man,  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  depends  upon  the  impulses  received  in  early  child- 
hood, which  impulses  are  principally  given  by  the  mother,  the  doe 
instruction  of  women  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  the  best  system  of 
education  for  men.    And  he  who  is  not  indifferent  to  the  progressife 
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improT^ment  of  society,  should  regard  a  well-conducted  female 
school  with  peculiar  interest,  because  its  benefits  do  not  terminate 
with  its  immediate  pupils,  but  extend,  in  a  multiplied  ratio,  to  snc- 
ceeding  generations." 


Art.  III. — Seminart  for  Female  Teachers, 

AT  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Mr  Editor,  —  In  a  ropent  excursion  into  the  country,  I  spent  a  day 
in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Ipswich.  I  found  it  conducted,  in  gen- 
eral, on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  Mr  Hall,  at  Andover.  But  as 
it  also  presents  some  features  which  are  a  little  peculiar,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  send  you  the  following  account  of  it,  hoping  it  may  at  least, 
be  entertaining  to  some  of  your  readers. 

The  building  occupied  for  instruction,  is  on  an  elevated  spot,  near 
the  centre  of  Ipswich.  It  is  tolerably  large,  and  conveniently  divi- 
ded into  rooms  for  study,  recitation,  &c.  There  are  few,  if  any,  pe- 
culiarities in  its  internal  structure,  except  that  a  much  larger  than  the 
usual  allowance  of  space  is  allowed  to  each  pupil.  The  building  is 
two  stories  high,  and  affords  accommodations,  I  think,  for  at  least 
150  pupils.  The  present  number  is  about  140.  None  are  admitted 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  institution  is  furnished  with  maps,  black  boards,  a  good  set  of 
chemical  apparatus,  and  a  library,  which  is  well  selected. 

All  those  branches  which  are  considered  indispensable  to  a  thor- 
ough and  f/5e/ti/ English  education,  are  pursued  here.  The  primary 
object  of  the  school  seems  to.be  to  provide  faithful  and  enlightened 
teachers ;  but  the  course  of  instruction  is  such,  as  to  prepare  the  pu- 
pil for  any  destination  in  life. 

The  Seminary  is  under  the  superintendence  of  two  ladies,  as  prin- 
cipal teachers,  and  from  five  to  eight  assistants;  the  number  varying 
according  to  circumstances.  The  principal  teachers,  besides  their  du- 
ties to  their  classes,  may  be  regarded  as  educators ;  for  they  pay  a 
strict  attention  to  health,  discipline,  and  morals,  both  in  school  and 
out ;  though  even  in  these  respects,  great  assistance  is  afforded  by  the 
other  teachers.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  educated  in  this  very 
Seminary.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  pupils,  especially  those  from 
abroad,  board  with  the  teachers.  This  is  an  excellent  arrangement, 
and  deserves  imitation  ;  at  least,  in  female  schools:  It  enables  the 
teachers  to  maintain  an  important  influence.* 

*  1  have  intimated  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  board  at  the  same 
place  with  the  teachers.  Upon  fuither  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  number  of  those  who 
board  with  the  teachers,  is  only  about  thirty.  But  the  general  arrangements  are 
svch,  that  thev  offer  advantages  almost  as  great  as  if  thi:)  were  actually  the  case. 
Tbey  enter  those  families  —  and  those  only  —  whoge  character  and  habits,  and 
general  views  are  approved  by  the  teachers.    Only  two  pupils  are  allowed  to  oc- 
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Emulation,  is  not  encouraged:  The  desire  of  meriting  the  ap- 
probation of  teachers,  parents,  friends,  the  world  around  them  ;  — 
and,  above  all,  the  love  of  mental  and  moral  improvement,  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasure  they  afford,  both  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  the  ac- 
quisition! seem  to  be  the  principal  motives  to  action  in  this  seminary. 
If  these  are  found  sufficiently  powerful,  and  salutary  in  their  influence, 
why  should  others  be  sought  which  are  of  doubtful  tendency  ? 

It  appears  to  be  the  persevering  aim  of  all  the  teachers,  bat  espe- 
cially of  the  superintendent,  to  impress  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the 
voung  ladies,  that  to  hurry  over  a  subject  without  fully  understanding 
It,  is  of  little  use  ;  and  in  some  respects,  positively  injurious.  —  That 
a  few  facts,  or  elements^  in  any  science,  thoroughly  understood,  and 
made  our  own  property,  are  far  preferable  to  a  greater  number,  but 
partially  understood,  or  thrown  together  in  a  confused  manner. — That 
many  persons  who  are  able  to  enumerate  a  long  catalogue  of  sciences 
which  they  have  studied,  are  scarcely  wiser  for  any  of  the  common  or 
practical  purposes  of  life,  than  the  parrot  or  the  magpie. — That  as 
in  the  physical  world^  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  so  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world,  there  is  much  that  passes  currently  for  learning  and 
excellence,  which  will  by  no  means  bear  the  test  of  a  very  rigid  ex- 
amination. 

It  is  fully  believed  by  the  instructors  of  this  school  —  and  -  T  can- 
not help  according  in  the  sentiment  —  that  where  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction have  advanced  beyond  the  merest  elements,  a  few  leading 
studies  only,  should  be  presented  at  once.  Thus,  if  the  subjects  of 
study  be  arithmetic,  geography,  and  defining,  these  are  pursued  for 
some  time  with  the  closest  application ;  afler  which,  they  give  place 
to  other  studies,  for  a  time,  as  reading,  grammar,  and  chemistry.  Not 
that  other  branches  are  to  be  entirely  excluded,  during  this  period. 
Incidental  lessons,  by  way  of  variety,  and  as  a  sort  of  recreation  and 
review,  are  frequently  given,  and  the  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  mor^ 
alizing,  and  (to  coin  a  term)  inteUectualizing  on  the  daily  and  hour- 
ly occurrences  of  the  school.  But  the  subjects  requiring  patient  in- 
vestigation and  laborious  study,  are  restricted  lo  two  at  a  time.  The 
leading  principles  by  which  these  instructors  are  guided,  will  bet- 
ter appear  by  a  brief  account  of  such  exercises  as  I  witnessed ;  al- 
though I  saw  only  a  part  of  those  which  are  usually  pursued. 

I  was  admitted  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Preparation  for  the  daily  ex« 
ercises,  morning  devotion,  &c,  had  occcupied  the  previous  half  hour. 
When  I  entered,  50  or  60  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  institution, 
were  reciting  their  Bible  lesson.  It  was  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  where  the  character  of  Elisha  is  pretty  fully 
exhibited. 

The  first  striking  event  recorded  in  this  chapter,  is  the  fact  that 
the  sons  of  the  prophets,  like  Paul,  labored  with  their  hands.  The 
question,  why  Paul  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  labored,  was  agitated ; 
and  whether  ministers  ought  at  the  present  day  to  imitate  their  exam- 

cupy  the  same  room.  And  a  deg;Tee  of  care,  and  watchfulness,  and  christian 
oversizht  is  constantly  exercised  by  the  indefatigable  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers, which,  I  believe,  can  rarely  be  expected,  uiuesa  from  parental  affection  itself 
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pie ;  and  the  young  ladies  expressed  their  opinions  by  raising  their 
hands.  A  large  majority  were  of  opinion  that  no  person,  whatever 
his  rank  or  profession  may  be,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  labor ;  but 
whether  he  ought  actually  to  labor,  was  regarded  as  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency. Whether  all  persons  would  not  improve  their  health  by 
manual  labor,  was  not  made  a  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  next  subject  of  attention,  was  the  expression  that  the  axe 
which  fell  into  the  water  was  "  borrowed."  Such  questions  as  the 
following  immediately  arose,  and  were  severally  decided  by  vote,  in 
the  usual  manner.  "  Is  it  here  implied  that  the  man  regretted  the 
loss  of  his  axe  the  more  because  it  was  bairowcd  1  Do  you  think 
mankind  generally  take  better  care  of  borrowed  articles,  than  of  their 
own  ?  Do  you  know  any  evil  effects  resulting  from  a  habit  of  borrow- 
ing ?  Is  it  right  to  use  a  borrowed  article  with  less  care,  than  if  it 
were  our  own?  Or  to  retain  it  longer  than  we  propose  at  the  time 
of  borrowing  it  ?  Or  to  use  it  for  a  different  purpose  ?  How  many 
of  you  think  that  a  habit  of  borrowing  induces  us  to  depend  less  on 
our  own  exertions,  and  more  on  others  ?  Does  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing tend  to  lessen  moral  sensibility,  and  render  our  feeling  of  right 
and  wrong  more  obtuse  ?  " 

In  regard  to  the  miracle  which  occurred,  they  were  asked ;  ''  If  a 
miracle  be  a  suspension  or  a  counteraction  of  some  law  of  nature, 
what  law  was  either  suspended  or  counteracted  in  the  case  before 
OS  ?  "  Those  who  knew,  were  required  to  raise  their  hands.  Near- 
ly every  hand  was  raised,  and  one  of  the  pupils  being  addressed  for 
thepurpose,  rose  and  gave  a  correct  answer. 

For  my  own  part,  1  must  confess  that  the  history  and  character  of 
Elisha,  together  with  the  civil  history  of  the  world  in  general,  at  that 
period,  were  never  more  clearly  presented  to  my  mind  than  during  this 
exercise.  Every  occurrence  or  event  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer, 
led  to  more  or  less  rational  and  instructive  conversation.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  was  secured,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  every  one 
must  have  received  an  accession  to  her  stock  of  ideas,  and  acquired 
deeper  and  more  abiding  impressions  in  favor  of  virtue  and  piety.  I 
have  oflen  wished,  since  that  time,  that  it  had  been  in  my  power  to 
have  written  down  the  whole  exercise.  It  would  form  a  practical  les- 
son of  the  very  best  character,  and  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a 
model  in  its  kind. 

The  next  exercise  I  witnessed  was  in  another  room,  on  Botany. 
The  class  consisting  of  about  twentyfive  of  the  youngest  pupils,  were 
just  commencing.  The  teacher  illustrated  the  different  orders  and 
classes  of  plants,  chiefly  by  specimens  recently  collected  from  the 
fields.  Mrs  Lincoln's  work  was  the  text  book  —  but  there  was  little 
occasion  to  have  recourse  to  books  in  this  branch,  —  as  the  subject 
was  treated  in  a  manner  eminently  calculated  to  render  every  im- 
pression distinct  and  permanent. 

In  another  room,  twentyfive  more  of  the  pupils  were  employed  in 
defining.  First,  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  suicide  was 
given.     They  were  .especially  made  to  understand  that  cide  origina- 
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ted  from  the  Latin  word  ccsdo,  signifying  to  slay.  THey  were  then 
required  to  think  of  all  the  words,  implying  the  various  sorts  of  mur- 
der, and  ending  in  cide.  Thus  (hey  readily  mentioned  infanticide, 
matricide,  parricide,  fratricide,  homicide,  regicide,  and  several  others. 
What  one  pupil  could  not  recollect,  were  generally  remembered  by 
another  ;  so  that  among  them  all,  every  individual  of  that  particular 
class  of  words  was  usually  brought  up. 

They  were  subsequently  required  to  mention  or  write  upon  their 
slates  all  the  words  embracing  the  Latin  preposition  orcarm;  and  then 
to  give  their  several  definitions.  Trans,  M^'6e,  and^,  were  aftei^ 
wards  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  After  giving  the  definition  of 
each  word  individually,  they  were  sometimes  required  to  do  it  simul- 
taneously. 

To  ascertain  how  far  they  understood  their  subject,  as  well  as  to 
subserve  other  important  purposes,  they  were  requested  to  write  a 
sentence  each,  which  should  embrace  a  considerable  number  of  words 
terminating  in^y.  In  the  space  of  about  three  minutes  they  were  all 
prepared  to  exhibit  their  sentences.  These  were  read  by  each  yoong 
lady  to  the  school.  I  obtained  permission  to  copy  two  or  three  ttf 
them  from  their  slates,  which  are  here  inserted,  without  the  least  al- 
teration, even  in  regard  to  punctuation. 

**|f  we  wish  to  hnve  an  established  character,  we  shall  endeavor  to  ituffs^ 
our  defects,  to  mortify  and  rtctify  our  habits,  to  modify  our  desircB  nther  than 
to  gra!(^  and  fa<i4/y  them  iudiscriniinately,  to  mv\fy  our  euergies,  andjniri^ 
our  motives." 

**  Uur  teachers  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  we  can  te$tify  that  we  have 
fortified  our  minds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ntillify  all  opposition  to  oar  rules,  and 
to  rectify  all  mistakes  and  thus  to  purify  our  conscience,  mod^  our  dispositions, 
sod  prepare  ourselves  for  doing  much  good.'* 

*^  To  rectify  incorrect  tuste,  to  mortify  unsubdued  passions,  and  to  meify  the 
springs  of  moral  action,  requites  a  continued  practice  of  self  denying  efibrt. 

But  I  was  assured  by  the  teachers  that  this  was  only  one  among 
many  methods,  which  are  adopted  of  teaching  definition.  The  object 
is  to  give  them  not  only  a  knowledge  of  words,  but  skill  in  ap' 
plying  them  correctly ;  —  or,  as  a  mechanic  would  say,  the  use  of 
tools. 

A  part  of  the  school  was  now  convened  for  the  purpose  of  render* 
ing  their  accounts,  as  it  is  termed.  I'his  is  done  to  the  superinten- 
dents in  person,  and  embraces  a  notice  of  every  failure  in  regard  to 
conduct,  not  only  at  school,  but  at  their  boarding  houses.  It  is  gen- 
erally attended  to  daily ;  at  least  every  pupil  feels  her  liability  to  be 
called  upon  every  day. 

It  would  require  so  much  time  and  space  to  give  a  particular  des- 
cription of  the  method  of  taking  accounts,  that  it  must  be  omitted. 
The  plan  was  at  once  ingenious  and  simple,  and  was  conducted  in  a 
truly  parental  spirit.  1  should  have  judged  beforehand,  that  such  a 
plan  would  be  liable  to  fall  into  contempt  from  young  ladies  at  their 
age,  and  hence  become  a  formal  and  heaitless  routine.  But  facts 
led  to  other  conclusions.  There  was  evidently  a  deep  and  hearty 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  majority  that  the  plan  was  intended  and 
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executed  solely  with  a  reference  to  their  good,  and  I  eoald  not  for* 
bear  being  a^cted  to  witness  the  results  of  the  exercises.  I'he  re- 
mainder of  the  school  were  examined  in  a  similar  manner  in  another 
apartment. 

Many  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  school,  and 
the  extent  of  the  teacher's  influence  over  their  pupils  were  developed 
in  the  progress  of  these  examinations.  The  pupils  are  required  to 
study  a  certain  numbc^  of  hours,  (a  small  number  only)  at  their 
rooms,  —  they  are  not  permitted  to  make  calls  during  these  hours, 
unless  on  special  occasions  ;  —  they  are  required  to  retire  to  rest  at 
9  o'clock,  and  are  rarely  permitted  to  go  out  in  the  evening  ;  —  to 
rise  at  5  o'clock,  —  and  they  are  required  to  keep  an  exact  account 
of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  report,  as  often  as  required  to 
the  superintendents.  On  these  and  many  more  points,  where  parental 
counsel  would  be  desirable,  but  cannot  be  had  daily,  the  teachers 
in  this  way  exercise  a  constant  watchfulness  and  supervision.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  forenoon,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  un- 
usual exercise,  which  consisted  in  requiring  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies to  communicate  some  important  article,  of  intelligence,  which 
•he  had  acquired  by  reading  the  public  journals  or  by  any  other 
means.  In  order  to  know  whether  all  were  attentive,  when  any 
fact  was  stated,  every  one  was  made  liable  to  be  called  upon  at 
any  moment,  to  repeat  accurately  what  had  been  stated,  and  the 
whole  school  were,  sometimes  required  to  repeat  it  simultaneously. 
Every  young  lady  wha  makes  a  statement,  is  considered  responsible 
for  its  correctness,  and  the  rest  of  the  school  ipust  judge  for  them- 
selves how  far  it  is  entitled  to  credit. 

On  the  present  occasion  one  young  lady  gave  a  brief  geographical 
account  of  Liberia ;  another  described  the  Coliseum  at  Rome ;  an- 
other briefly  mentioned  the  uses  of  Indian  Rubber  ;  a  fourth  gave  an 
account  of  the  Fig-tree,  d^c.  One  of  them  repeated  the  foUowingr 
maxim,  "  In  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  only  even  with  his  enemy ; 
in  forgiving  him  he  is  his  superior." 

The  afternoon  exercises  were  prefaced  by  a  familiar  lecture  of  thirty 
minutes,  from  a  gendeman  present,  on  some  branches  of  *'  Physical 
Education."  The  strictest  attention  was  given,  although  it  was  easy 
to  discover  that  his  suggestions  were  not  generally  new  to  them ;  but 
that  similar  views  had  been  impressed  upon  their  understandings 
from  time  to  time,  until  a  kind  of  public  opinion  had  been  created, 
the  current  of  which  flowed,  generally,  in  the  same  channel  with 
the  sentiments  which  were  advanced  by  the  speaker.  Some  of  them, 
however,  appeared  to  take  notes  of  the  leading  ideas  ;  a  circumstance 
which  I  am  very  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  mention,  as  the 
practice  is  one  of  great  importance . 

I  next  witnessed  a  recitation  on  the  Cktbe  root,  by  a  large  class 
who  hadjust  commenced.  Great  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  render  this  difficult  subject  intelligible,  with  the  aid  ol  blocks, 
and  other  sensible  objects,  and  if  these  efforts  were  not  attended  with 
complete  success,  it  probably  arose,  in  part,  from  an  error  almost  uni- 
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versal,  that  of  not  rendering  our  illustrations  ein^le  enonglU'  There 
were  also  other  accidental  causes  of  this  result*  But  w^  usually 
presume  on  more  knowledge  in  those  whom  we  address  than  really 
exists.  Terms  which  appear  simple  and  plain  to  us,  being  often  neiir 
or  unintelligible  to  the  pupil,  confound  him ;  especially  if  they  occur 
often  :  and  if  we  do  not  discover  and  correct  our  mistake,  it  often 
discourages  him.  The  exercises,  in  the  present  case,  were,  heweFer^ 
highly  interesting. 

The  art  of  reading  receives  very  particukur  attention.  The  exer- 
cises in  this  branch  consisted  in  requiring  one  to  read  a  paragraph, 
and  the  next  to  give  their  opinions  severally  on  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance. What  was  deemed  correct  reading  without  any  defect, 
was  designated  by  saying,  Four,  Slight  imperfection  or  inaccuracy 
reduced  the  performer,  in  the  scale,  to  three  and  a  half  or  three,  AU 
the  exercises  which  I  heard  were  estimated  in  the  class  ^ifour;  ex- 
cept in  two  or  three  instances  which  occurred,  where  a  few  pupils 
placed  the  performance  at  three  and  a  half.  Whether  there  are  any 
whose  reading  is  estimated  in  any  instance  as  low  in  the  scale  as  one, 
or  two,  I  did  not  learn.  Only  a  few  sentences  or  paragraphs  were 
read  at  a  single  exercise.  But  this  was  only  a  single  method,  among 
many  which  are  adopted  for  the  same  purpose.  Music  is  taught,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  improvements,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied 
.by  the  piano  forte.  The  utmost  pains  is  taken  to  have  every  word 
which  is  sung,  pronounced  so  distinctly  that  the  subject  can  be  per- 
fectly understood  by  any  individual  present.  While  I  was  present, 
some  young  pupils  were  called  into  the  room  and  directed  to  stand  at 
the  remotest  corner,  and  the  class  was  required,  in  singing,  to  speak 
every  word  so  plainly  that  those  pupils  could  understand  them,  and 
repeat  each  line  after  them.  As  vocal  music  is  a  branch  with  which 
I  am  not  very  familiar,  I  cannot  speak  particularly  of  the  success 
which  attends  the  labors  of  the  teachers  in  this  important  art ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  they  are  eminently  successful. 

In  the  progress  of  the  afternoon,  a  few  moments  were  devoted  te 
physical  exercise,  among  which  I  was  happy  to  find  calisthenics  held  a 
conspicuous  place.  The  other  exercises  were  either  in  branches  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  or  were  conducted  according  to  the  meth- 
ods which  prevail  in  other  schools.  The  exercises  of  each  day  arc 
begun  and  closed  with  prayer. 

In  concluding  this  account,  I  ought  to  observe  that  a  visit  of  one 
day  merely,  in  an  institution  like  this,  is  quite  too  short  to  enable  any 
individual  to  judge  accurately  of  its  character ;  and  I  feel  that  I  may 
not  have  done  it  justice.  But  if  this  hasty  account,  imperfect  as  it 
no  doubt  is,  shall  be  the  means,  in  any  degree,  of  enlightening  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  the  value  of  institutions  like  this,^  my  time 
will  not  be  lost.  The  Western  Review  says,  that,  **  If  this  world  is 
ever  to  become  a  happier  and  a  better  world,  woman,  well|pducated, 
disciplined,  and  principled,  sensible  of  her  influence,  and  wise  and 
benevolent  to  exert  it  aright,  must  be  the  original  mover  in  the  great 
work."    Certain  it  is,  that  if  our  common  schools,  —  those  important 
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institntiotis  where  the  mass  of  our  citizens  receive,  after  all,  the  bulk 
of  their  instruction — are  ever  elevated,  it  must  be  in  a  very  great 
measure  through  the  influence  and  agency  of  just  such  teachers  as 
the  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  and  others  of  similar  character, 
nrje  calculated  to  produce.  An  Observer. 


Art.  IV.  —  Motives  to  Study  in  the  Ipswich  Female 

Seminart. 

[The  remark  we  made  in  our  oumber  for  Dec.  1832,  concerning  the  practice 
of  the  Ipswich  Seminary  in  reference  to  Emulation,  drew  forth  the  following  state- 
ment from  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution «  which  we  are  happy  to  insert, 
and  which  fully  confirms  our  views  on  this  point.] 

For  the  Anaala  of  Education. 

Since  the  late  discussions  upon  the  subject  of  emulation,  the  ques- 
tion has  oflen  been  proposed  to  the  teachers  of  the  Ipswich  Female 
Seminary,  "  Is  emulation  excluded  from  this  institution  V  Perhaps 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  leading  means,  which  have 
been  used  to  rouse  the  mind  to  thought,  action  and  industry,  may  as- 
sist in  answering  this  question. 

It  is  considered  important  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  insti- 
tution,  that  scholars  should  be  moderate  in  their  labors,  and  temperate 
in  their  studies ;  but  as  medicine  is  as  necessary  for  the  sick,  as  food 
for  the  healthy,  it  is  considered  equally  important,  to  have  a  system 
of  means  adapted  to  that  obtuse  and  morbid  state  of  mind,  which  in- 
telligent teachers  will  oAen  find  in  their  pupils.  It  is  fully  believed, 
that  scholars  should  never  study  so  intensely,  as  not  to  allow  sufli- 
cient  room  for  advancing  both  in  efforts  and  success  in  study  every 
succeeding  week  —  that  it  is  unsafe,  ever  to  expend  so  much  interest 
on  any  subject,  whether  it  be  literary,  social,  moral  or  religious,  as  7 
not  to  allow  the  interest  to  be  still  greater,  at  any  future  time  when  ' 
the  subject  is  brought  before  the  mind. 

^  In  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  school,  the  teachers  are  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  discourage  all  display  of  attainments,  ail  trivial 
distinctions,  all  direct  comparisons  of  one  with  another,  all  preterna- 
tural excitement  and  excessive  study,  and  every  academic  race« 
except  where  all  can  win  the  prize  —  in  short,  everything  which 
wonld  naturally  be  followed  by  reaction.  There  is  a  classification 
of  the  scholars  which  might  be  so  managed,  as  to  lay  a  broad  founda- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  the  very  principles,  which  the  teachers  from 
jear  to  year  have  assiduously  endeavored  to  suppress.  But  if  this 
plan  is  properly  executed,  such  are  not  its  legitimate  results. 

The  branches  pursued  in  the  seminary  embrace  a  regular  course, 
besides  some  preparatory,  and  collateral  studies.  The  regular  classes 
are  three,  denominated  Junior,  Middle  and  Senior.    At  the  comple- 
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tioD  of  the  regular  course,  young  ladies  receive  a  certificate,  signed 
by  the  principal  and  trustees  of  the  institution. 

Requisitions  for  receiving  a  certificate.  To  complete  the  coune, 
required  before  receiving  a  certificate,  it  is  indispensable^  that  in 
spelling,  chirography,  reading  and  studies  of  this  sort,  a  youqg  lady 
should  be  very  correct,  unless  there  be  some  natural  impediment,  as 
there  maybe  in  reading  —  that  her  acquaintance  with  arithmetic, 
both  mental  and  written,  should  be  accurate  and  familiar  —  that 
her  knowledge  of  geography  should  embrace  a  thorough  and  extensive 
course  of  modern,  and  an  outline  of  ancient  geography  —  that  she 
should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  English  grammar 
—  that  in  composition,  she  should  be  able  to  write  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly—  that  in  history,  she  should  be  familiar  with  the  United  States, 
England,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  she  should  have  studied  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  some  other  of  the  higher 
branches.  Of  younger  scholars,  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid  are 
required,  and  of  all,  one  book  at  least,  unless  some  other  work  on 
geometry  has  been  previously  studied. 

From  year  to  year,  all  the  young  ladies  take  some  of  the  collateral 
studies,  taught  in  the  seminary, which  have  not  yet  been  considered  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  receiving  a  certificate,  such  as  Botany, 
Political  Class  Book,  Watts  on  the  Mind,  Church  History,  &.c.  Al- 
thou{;h  they  can  ordinarily  complete  the  studies  of  each  class  in  a  year, 
yet  those  who  are  very  young  are  generally  kepton  the  collateral  studies, 
and  advanced  in  the  classes  so  slowly,  as  to  have  their  characters  to 
a  good  degree  formed  before  they  receive  a  certificate.  And  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable,  that  young  ladies,  before  they  complete  the 
course,  should  have  that  general  improvement  which  can  be  attained 
only  by  devoting  considerable  attention  to  composition,  to  English  po- 
etry, to  the  study  of  the  English  language  in  different  ways,  and  to  a 
variety  of  other  subjects. 

There  are  two  terms  in  a  year,  and  pupils  arc  received  into  school 
at  the  commencement  of  each.  But  whether  they  enter  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first,  or  second  term,  they  are  not  classed  till  the 
close  of  the  year.  They  are  then  placed  in  the  class  which  their 
attainments  warrant,  without  any  reference  to  the  previous  length  of 
their  connection  with  the  school.  As  none  are  received  into  the 
seminary  under  fourteen  years,  most  of  the  young  ladies  are  at  least 
prepared  to  enter  the  Junior  class  at  the  close  of  their  first  year.  Al- 
though they  generally  complete  each  class  in  a  year,  yet  it  is  not 
necessarily  so  ;  they  are  removed  from  one  class  to  another,  accord- 
ing to  their  progress  and  attainments.  On  the  one  band,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  for  an  individual  to  continue  in  the  same  class  two 
years,  if  she  is  very  young,  or  her  previous  studies  are  not  well  pro- 
portioned — or  if  her  regular  studies  are  interrupted  by  sickness,  or 
any  other  cause.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  young  lady  who  is  very 
forward  in  her  class  at  the  commencement,  and  is  very  successful  in 
her  studies  during  the  year,  can  sometimes  pass  over  one  class. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  courses  of  study  pursued   by  young 
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ladies  previous  to  their  entering  the  Seminary,  the  qualifications  for 
admittance  to  each  of  the  regular  classes,  are  somewhat  dissimilar. 
For  instance,  if  a  young  lady  is  correct  in  reading,  s[>elling  and  chi- 
rography,  and  has  been  well  trained  in  composition  ;  if  in  geogra- 
phy, history  of  the  United  States,  natural  philosophy  and  arith- 
metic, she  is  equal  to  the  senior  class ;  if  she  has  completed  the  first^ 
third  and  fourth  books  of  £uclid,  and  if  she  is  attentive  and  intelligent 
in  the  general  exercises  of  the  school,  she  is  prepared  to  enter  the 
Middle  class,  whatever  her  age  may  be ;  and  such  can  generally 
finish  the  whole  course  with  two  years  of  uninterrupted  study. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  scholars,  with  different  qualifications 
and  attainments,  who  fall  into  the  same  class  with  these.  They  are 
sach  as  a^e  rather  advanced  in  age,  have  studied  many  things,  and 
really  know  a  great  deal,  but  whose  knowledge  is  indefinite,  and  in 
common  things,  such  as  spelling  and  arithmetic,  is  oflen  very 
imperfect.  To  avoid  any  foundation  for  future  disappointment,  such 
however,  are  led  distinctly  to  understand,  that  it  is  not  certain,  when 
they  can  receive  a  certificate  ;  because  it  is  not  certain,  when  they 
will  become  thorough  in  the  indispensable,  common  branches.  Every 
teacher  of  experience  knows,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  predict  the 
time  necessary  for  a  scholar  to  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  three  or 
four  of  the  higher  branches,  than  the  time  necessary  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  spelling  correctly. 

There  are  two  advantages,  gained  by  this  method  of  classification. 
Oqe  is,  that  it  gives  to  scholars  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  their 
own  education,  and  often  leads  a  young  lady  to  come  to  school,  who 
would  otherwise  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing.  For  example,  one, 
who  has  studied,  or  pretended  to  study,  French,  Spanish,  &c,  and 
g()ne  the  round  of  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  comes  to  Ipswich,  "just 
to  finish."  She  expects,  that  as  everything  is  not  taught  here,  she 
shall  have  but  little  to  do,  to  stand  first  in  the  senior  class.  She  finds 
herself  furnished  with  sufiicient  employment,  commences  studying, 
and  studies  on  till  the  end  of  the  year.  As  the  regular  time  for 
classing  the  new  members  of  the  school  approaches,  and  she  is 
examined  in  one  thing  after  another  ;  and  as  her  qualifications  and 
characteristics  are  more  and  more  distinctly  pointed  out  to  her,  it 
becomes  obvious  to  herself,  that  she  cannot  respectably  complete  the 
tegalar  course  of  study,  with  less  than  one  or  two  years  more  of  close 
application.  Now,  perha|)s  for  the  first  time,  she  inquires,  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  good  plan  for  her  to  continue  her  connection  with  the 
seminary,  until  her  English  education  is  thorough.  The  desire 
increases  from  day  to  day,  till  she  finds  but  little  difficulty  in  gaining 
tHe  consent  of  her  friends,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year,  she  resumes  her  studies  with  increased  energy,  and  with  that 
meekness  and  docility,  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  every  teacher  with 
whom  she  may  be  connected.  Were  it  not  for  the  system  of  classifi- 
cation, it  might  be  difficult  to  lead  her  so  distinctly  to  realize  her 
wants,  and  she  might  reason,  that  she  could  pass  through  the  world 
just  as  well  with  no  more  improvement,  and  would  probably  remain 
at  home. 
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Another  advantage  is  that  it  gives  to  the  common  stadies,  the  pro- 
minence which  they  deserve,  and  prevents  much  of  that  hankering 
a(ler  sciences  of  great  name,  so  common  among  the  would-be-learned. 
It  promotes  a  laudable  desire  for  a  well  proportioned  education.  A 
deficiency  in  spelling  or  chirography  is  not  considered  either  a  sure 
mark,  or  an  unfailing  attendant,  of  genius  and  talent.  Girls  from  15 
to  17  oflener  say  to  their  teachers,  '*  I  want  to  learn  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  spell  this  winter,"  or  ''  I  want  to  study  geography  and  arith- 
metic thoroughly  this  term,'*  than  "  I  want  to  begin  Euclid,"  or,  '*  I 
wish  I  could  study  chemistry  and  astronomy." 

To  ascertain  their  scholarship,  each  scholar  undergoes  an  in- 
dividual examination  on  all  the  requisite  studies.  The  two  plans, 
of  examining  scholars  in  small  circles,  and  each  one  by  herself, 
have  been  extensively  tried,  and  the  combined  experience  of  the 
teachers  is  in  favor  of  the  latter,  except  in  branches,  which  can  be 
very  much  mote  conveniently  conducted  in  circles,  than  with  indi- 
viduals. The  advantages  of  examining  each  young  lady  akme 
in  such  studies  as  geography  and  history,  are  very  obvious,  in  check- 
ing rivalship,  preventing  comparisons  with  each  other,  d&c.  The 
labor  of  examinations  is  distributed  among  the  teachers  ;  the  same 
teacher  examining  the  whole  school  on  the  same  branch.  The  pupils 
are  marked  on  a  scale  from  one  to  four,  calling  those  four  who  have 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  No  difference  is  made  in  de-  , 
ciding  the  point,  whether  a  young  lady  has  attended  to  a  branch  here 
or  elsewhere.  The  examining  questions  are  general  and  scattered, 
designed  to  test  the  pupil's  actual  knowledge  of  the  branch  as  a 
whole.* 

In  six  or  eight  minutes,  a  prompt  scholar  would  be  able  generaUy 
to  answer  all  these  questions,  and  from  the  manner  and  matter  of  her 
replies,  a  correct  judgment  could  be  formed  of  her  amount  of  knowl- 
edge. Those  who  know  little  or  nothing,  can  of  course,  be  de- 
spatched in  much  less  time.  The  questions  are  proposed  very  famil- 
iaily,  and  apparently  produce  no  more  excitement  or  embarrassment, 

*fn  the  history  of  England,  the  folio  wins:  >nay  serve  as  a  ppecimen. 

When  (lid  the  Romans  take  possession  of  Great-Britain  ?  How  long  did  they 
continue  on  the  island?  What  did  they  do  while  (here?  Were  they  driven 
from  the  island?  Was  Christianity  introduced  before  they  left?  Who  next 
conquered  the  Island  ?  For  what  purpose  did  the  Saxons  go  to  Eng^Iand  ?  Which 
of  their  kings  was  greatly  distinguished  ?  Who  conquered  the  Saxons?  What 
Danish  kings  were  distinguished?  Who  was  the  first  Norman  king?  What 
right  had  William  to  the  throne  ?  How  did  he  obtain  it  ?  Who  was  his  compe- 
titor ?  What  long  civil  war  in  the  nation  ?  Between  what  houses  was  the  war 
of  the  Roses?  How  long  did  it  continue?  Which  house  was  successful? 
What  king  of  England  was  beheaded  ?  Who  succeeded  Charles  I.  ?  Whi^li 
reign  was  best  for  the  nation,  —  that  of  Henry  VH,  or  Henry  VHI.  ?  Why? 
What  distinguished  daughters  had  Henry  VHI?  Which  reigned  first?  Did 
Mary  succeed  her  father  immediately  upon  his  death  ?  To  what  house  did  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  belong  ?  What  family  now  hold  the  government  ?  For  what  was 
John  distinguished?  Richard  HI.?  Who  was  the  Black  Prince?  In  whote 
reign  was  the  war  with  Scotland,  in  which  Wallace  was  distinguished  ?  In 
whose  reign  was  the  war  with  the  colonies  ?  What  kings  were  engaged  in  tho 
crusades  ? 
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in  the  young  lody  herself,  than  an  every  day  reoitation ;  and  as  for 
her  companions,  it  seems  seldom  to  enter  their  minds,  that  they  ha?e 
anything  to  do  in  the  affair. 

The  young  ladies  becoipe  well  acquainted  with  their  own  posi* 
ti?e  amount  of  knowledge.  During  the  time  of  examinations, 
the  pupils  are  led  to  a  sober  retrospect  of  the  past,  which  indelibly 
fastens  on  the  mind  a  just  impression  of  part  faithfulness  or  unfaith* 
fulness.  The  teachers,  who  ha?e  been  through  hundreds  of  these 
solitary  examinations,  and  carefully  observed  the  effect  on  the  minds,  . 
manners,  dispositions,  and  resolutions  of  the  scholars,  are  of  opinion, 
that  no  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  can  be  more  effectual  in 
reproving  the  careless,  convicting  the  conceited,  inciting  the  indolent, 
enlightening  the  superficial,  and  encouraging  the  faithful.  As 
they  are  examined  in  one  thing  afler  another,  one  will  go  to  a 
teacher  and  say,  '*  I  know  1  ought  not  to  be  classed  now,  for  1  have 
not  studied  well  this  term,  but  if  I  come  again,  I  mean  to  study  harder 
than  I  have  done ;"  another  will  say,  **  Do  you  think  I  can  make 
up  my  arithmetic,  so  as  to  be  classed  in  the  middle  class  by  another 
year  ?  "  and  another,  '*  I  want  to  spell  next  term  every  day,  till  I  am 
marked  four." 

About  the  time  the  examinations  are  completed,  the  Principal 
carefully  explains  the  principles  of  classification.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient knowledge  among  the  young  ladies,  of  their  comparative  at- 
tainments, for  the  exercise  of  genuine  rivalship.  They  hope  posi- 
tively, that  they  may  fall  into  a  certain  class,  rather  than  that  they 
shall  go  as  high  as  a  certain  companion.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  when  informed  how  they  were  classed,  not  more  than  four  out 
of  the  Jiundred  and  twenty  manifested  any  excitement  about  it.  Now 
and  then,  an  unreasonable  temper  is  irritated  ;  but  such  effects  are  so 
rare  as  to  be  looked  at  as  anomalies.  Young  ladies  of  common  sense 
are  cautious  how  they  express  dissatisfaction,  either  in  regard  to 
themselves  or  others,  even  if  they  feel  it. 

The  advantages  of  these  examinations  are  not  all  immediate,  but 
continue  from  term  to  term.  Half  the  present  scholars  were 
members  of  the  school  last  summer.  The  teachers  derive  some  as- 
sistance in  planning  their  business,  from  their  exact  knowledge  of 
their  necessities,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  great  advantage 
to  this  part  of  the  school.  The  more  careless  pupils  evidently  feel, 
that  a  reckoning  day  is  coming.  They  rarely  ask  to  be  excused 
from  studying  those  branches  in  which  they  are  deficient,  merely 
because  they  have  studied  them  before.  If  a  pupil  feels,  that  she  • 
should  prefer  attending  to  astronomy,  to  the  History  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  necessary  only  to  turn  to  the  records,  ani  say,  **  You  were 
marked  but  two,"  or  "  You  were  marked  but  one  in  this  branch,"  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  and  no  more  complaint  is  heard. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  this  course   must  consume  a   vast   ^ 
amount  of  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  teachers,  but  it  is  believed 
that  all  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  favorable  results. 

The  requisites  for  a  certificate  have  gradually  been  made  more 
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and  more  definite,  and  the  standard  has  been  constantly  rising  from 
year  to  year.  But  it  is  ardently  hoped,  that  the  general  standard  of 
female  education,  will,  ere  long,  allow  many  of  the  branches  now 
pursued  in  the  Seminary  as  occasional  and  collateral  studies,  to  be 
placed  among  those  termed  indispensable.  The  plan  of  individaal 
examinations  has  never  been  fully  executed  exactly  as  described,  till 
the  last  year.  But  in  this  sketch,  things  have  been  described /i«*  as 
they  are,  without  the  addition  of  a  single  item  from  the  various  antici- 
pated improvements  in  the  system  of  means  employed  in  the  Semi- 
nary, to  rouse  the  mind  to  thought,  action  and  industry. 


Art.  V.  —  State  of  Instruction  in  Geneva,  Switzebulkd. 

According  to  HassePs  tables,  Geneva  must  contain  about  25,000 
inhabitants.  We  are  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  from  a 
'  Report  on  Primary  Instruction,  made  to  the  Academic  Society  of 
Geneva,  by  Prof.  De  Roches,  on  behalf  of  a  Special  Committee/  and 
translated  from  a  Geneva  paper  for  the  '  Friend '  of  Philadelphia,  that 
the  whole  number  of  children  of  both  sexes,  from  5  to  12  years  of  agep 
is  only  2,726.  For  the  proportion  in  the  State  of  New  York  woud 
require  that  there  should  be  3,620,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10,  and 
probably  4,500  between  5  and  12. 

Of  this  number,  however,  2,536  receive  some  kind  of  instractioB. 
There  are,  in  the  public  schools,  which  are  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
simultaneous  instruction,  673  pupils ;  in  the  schools  for  mutaal  in- 
struction, 500 ;  in  private  schools,  837 ;  besides  which  526  receive  a 
domestic  education  ;  leaving  only  190  wholly  destitute  of  instrdetioau 
It  appears  therefore  that  one  fifth  of  the  whole'number  of  children  re- 
ceive private  instruction.  Nearly  all  of  these  however  are  females; 
and  we  cannot  pass  over  this  circumstance  without  observing,  that  the 
females  of  Geneva  are  remarkable  for  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  and 
practical  cultivation.     The  Report  developes  several  curious  facts. 

In  the  Lancasterian  schools,  those  who  have  entered  between  5  and 
7  years  of  age,  have  at  a  medium  spent  44^^  months  in  learning  or- 
thography, —  those  who  enter  after  the  age  of  7,  but  27  months. 
In  arithmetic  those  who  commenced  before  the  age  of  9,  were  33f 
months  performing  their  course,  —  those  who  entered  after  nine^ 
21-^.  It  is  hence  concluded,  that  there  is  not,  in  ordinary  capacities, 
any  benefit  in  point  of  time,  in  beginning  at  an  earlier  age  those 
studies  which  demand  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Perhaps  the  facts  stated  are  not  sufiicient  to  establish  this  conda- 
sion  entirely  ;  but  we  have  seen  much  to  satisfy  us  that  even  tnuiie- 
diate  progress  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  the 
period  of  instruction  ;  and  that  the  ultimate  vigor  of  intellectual  efibrts 
is  as  much  impaired,  as  the  strength  of  an  animal,  by  premature 
labors. 
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Another  instractiFe  result  mentioned  in  the  Report  is  the  faet,  that 
in  comparing  the- boy's  schools  with  those  of  the  girls  of  the  same  age, 
it  was  found  that  the  girls  finished  their  studies  in  nearly  the  same 
time  as  the  boys,  although  one  half  of  the  day  is  spent  in  sewing,  and 
other  exercises  peculiar  to  the  sex.  This  result  is  ascribed  partly 
to  the  .greater  precocity  of  girls,  both  physical  and  intellectual ;  but 
chiefly,  howe?er,  to  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  a  child  '  adapts  itself  with 
greater  effect  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  when  many  things  are 
learned  at  once,  than  when  confined  to  only  one  or  two.'  We  should 
rather  ascribe  it  in  this  case  to  the  alternations  of  intellectual  and 
manual  employments  ;  and  we  consider  it  a  most  important  testimony 
ia  favor  of  their  combination.  It  is  hence  concluded  that  each  class 
of  knowledge  stands  in  need  of  *  a  certain  portion  of  time  to  become 
established  in  the  mind,'  and  that  '  we  should  not  attempt  roughly  to 
hasten  it,  but  to  turn  the  vacant  periods  to  advantage,  by  laying  the 
fbnndationsof  other  kinds  of  knowledge.'  We  think  these  conclu- 
sions as  just  as  they  are  important,  however  unpopular  they  may  be* 

If  these  last  views  are  well  founded,  they  serve  greatly  to  enhance 
the  importance  of  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system  of  instruction, 
in  which  a  greater  variety  of  simultaneous  exercises  are  usually  ad- 
mitted, than  in  the  ancient  systems.  In  the  Lancasterian  schools  of 
Geneva  and  adjoining  towns,  either  music  or  linear  drawings  or  both, 
have  been  extensively  introduced,  and  without  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  oth^r  branches. 

A  third  important  principle  in  education  is  confirmed  by  the  Re- 
port before  us,  viz.  that  gratuitous  instruction  is  less  valuable  than 
that  for  which  the  parents  make  some  remuneration ;  and  hence 
the  danger  of  large  funds  for  this  purpose.  '  The  necessity  of 
paying  something  for  instruction  has  a  special  tendency  to  excite  pa- 
rents to  greater  attention  to  the  condition  of  their  children,  to  their 
lessons,  their  progress,  d&c ;  for  more  value  is  attached  to  those  things 
for  which  wo  have  to  pay,  than  to  those  which  cost  us  nothing.  The 
average  expense  of  each  child  on  the  two  systems  (the  Lancasterian 
and  the  old,)  is  about  fifteen  francs  a  year,  and  yet  there  are  some  pa- 
rents too  poor  to  pay  even  that ;  in  which  case  the  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied, at  least  in  part,  by  charitable  donations,  but  in  such  a  manner, 
that  neither  the  children  nor  the  masters  are  acquainted  with  the 
sonrce  from  which  the  money  comes.' 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  report  on  a  point  which  we  think  ex- 
perience had  fully  established  long  ago,  but  on  which  there  still  re- 
mains much  skepticism. 

In  the  progress  pf  this  valuable  and  highly  interesting  report,  a 
farther  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  advantages  and  results  of 
the  two  methods  of  instruction. 

'  By  the  direct  method,  children  in  two  or  three  years  may  learn 
to  read  and  write  well.  They  have  made  a  positive  advancement. 
By  mutual  instruction,  they  learn  within  the  same  period,  in  part, 
reading,  writing,  orthography,  and  arithmetic,  but  neither  of  them 
perfectly.     This  objection,  oflen  repeated  by  parents,  is  more  apparent 
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than  real ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  reading  and  writing  jure  of  little 
importance  to  him  who  learns  nothing  more  ;  and  on  the  other,  he 
who  has  passed  through  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  wants  only 
practice  to  bring  his  knowledge  into  useful  developement.  Orthogra- 
phy and  arithmetic  cannot  be  learned  by  chance. 

'  It  is  a  very  common  error  among  philanthropists  to  believe  that 
to  have  taught  people  to  read  and  write  is  to  have  enabled  them  to 
turn  this  knowledge  to  great  profit ;  but  whole  communities  attest 
the  error  of  this  conclusion.  Something  more  must  be  learned  to 
bring  out  the  intelligence.  Orthography  and  arithmetic  are,  among 
elementary  branches,  those  which  cause  the  child  to  reflect  the  most, 
and  dispose  him  most  effectually  to  turn  his  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  to  a  good  use.  Public  instruction,  it  must  be  observed,  is  in- 
tended for  the. mass  of  the  people  ;  and  if  some  parents  are  disposed 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  school  before  they  have  gone  through 
a  regular  course,  they  must  not  complain  that  their  knowledge  is  im- 
perfect.' 

On  the  subject  of  rewards  and  punishments  we  find  the  following 
judicious  remarks  ;  "  The  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  prac- 
tised in  the  old  methods,  is  very  imperfect  in  its  effects  in  primary  in- 
struction. It  is  not  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  What  is  a 
prize  which  is  obtainable  only  at  the  end  of  the  year  T  A  year  is  an 
age,  to  a  child  of  eight.  Something  of  more  frequent  recurrence,  and 
more  like  the  realities  of  life  is  necessary.  This  is  obtained  on  the 
other  system  (the  monitorial)  by  continual  change  of  place,  which 
keeps  the  mind  awake,  and  accustoms  the  pupil  to  the  continued  al- 
ternation of  reverse  and  success,  which  is  habitually  the  condition  of 
man.' 

The  objections  to  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system  are  finally 
considered  in  the  Report ;  all  of  which,  excepting  one,  are  regarded 
as  of  little  weight.  The  fact  that  the  system  renders  instroction  me- 
chanical, is  admitted,  but  it  is  insisted  at  the  same  time,  that  childrea 
who  are  young,  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples of  grammar,  arithmetic,  &c,  even  by  the  old  methods ;  and  that 
on  this  account,  the  best  course  is  to  give  them  practical  results,  in 
simple,  intelligible  and  well  digested  forms. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  who  framed  the  Report,  unitedly  jpio- 
pose  to  introduce  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  into  the  schoob  in 
Geneva. 
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Art.  VI. — Review  of  Brigham  on  the  influence  of  Mental 

Cultivation  upon  Health. 

Remarks  on  ike  It^uence  of  Mental  CuUivation  upon  Health,    Bt  Ahariah 
Brigham.    Hartford,    F.  /.  Huntington.    1832.    12mo.  pp.  1 16. 

Is  DoC  that  the  beat  education  which  rives  to  the  mind  and  to  the  body  all  the  foice,  all  the  beau- 
ty, and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable?  plato. 

8*il  est  possible  de  perfoctionoer  I'eipece  hainaino,  c*estdaoi  la  medicine  qa'il  faat  en  chcrcher 
let  moyeus.  DBscAaTxs. 

The  subject  of  this  work  is  one  at  all  times  of  great  importance, 
but  especially  so,  at  a  period  when  every  effort  is  made  to  carry 
mental  cultivation  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  and  to  extend 
it  to  every  class  of  the  community,  and  to  every  period  of  life.  We 
expressed  in  a  former  number,  our  interest  in  this  work,  and  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  first  opportunity,  to  fulfil  our  promise  of  presenting 
our  readers  with  some  account  of  its  contents. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  observes  that  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  age,  and  the  fact  that  the  culture  of  the  mind  is  the  principal 
means  of  advancement  in  a  republican  country,  have  produced  a 
strong  tendency  among  us  to  excessive  intellectual  developement.  He 
says,  with  too  much  truth,  that  parents  are  disposed,  onthis  account, 
to  urge  their  children  forward  in  intellectual  attainments,  without 
sufficient  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  body  is  in  danger  of  being 
permanently  enfeebled  by  premature  efforts  of  the  mind,  and  thus  their 
ultimate  object,  in  a  great  measure,  defeated. 

The  principal  design  of  the  work  before  us,  is  to  explain  the  con- 
nection of  body  with  mind ;  and  to  show  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  the  one,  in  order  to  secure  the  greater  power  of  the  other. 

The  first  point  established,  is  the  fact,  that  the  brain  is  the  ma- 
terial organ  by  which  the  mind  acts,  and  that  the  healthy  state  of 
this  important  part  of  the  body,  depends  materially  upon  the  nature, 
and  degree  of  mental  occupation. 

That  the  state  of  the  mind  is  affected  by  that  of  the  brain,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  effect  of  injuries  upon  the  head,  and  by  the 
fact  that  derangement  is  almost  always  found,  when  examination  is 
made,  to  be  connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  this  organ.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious,  that  any  course  which  tends  to  injure  the  brain,  must 
ultimately  impair  the  mental  powers,  and  may  produce  that  most  aw- 
ful of  human  diseases,  the  loss  of  reason. 

Dr  B.  next  presents  a  very  interesting  analysis  of  the  nature  and 
changes  of  the  brain.  It  increases  in  size,  from  the  weight  of  ten 
ounces  in  infancy  to  that  of  three  pounds  and  a  half  in  adult  years  ; 
and  is  usually  found  to  be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  mental  occupation.  The  brains  of  Byron  and  Cuvier,  weigh- 
ed nearly  a  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  standard.  The  head 
of  Napoleon,  which  was  small  in  youth,  enlarged  in  after  life,  to 
an  extraordinary  size.     The   size  of  the  brain  remains  stationary, 
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during  manhood,  and  gradaally  diminishes  in  old  age.  The  propor- 
tion and  size  of  its  respective  parts,  vary  continoally.  During  child- 
hood, it  is  very  soft,  is  supplied  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood, 
and  increases  with  more  rapidity  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 
Its  weight  is  nearly  doubled  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months.  On 
this  account,  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
the  nervous  system  in  childhood ;  and  hence  it  is  especially  important 
at  this  period  of  life,  to  avoid  any  extraordinary  excitement,  and  to 
adopt  a  course  of  training,  which  shall  diminish,  rather  than  increase 
the  activity  of  these  organs.  No  maxim  is  more  generally  admitted 
in  common  Kfe^  than  that  every  portion  of  the  body  is  enlarged,  and 
rendered  more  active  by  exercise ;  and  from  this  simple  principle  it 
may  be  seen,  that  an  improper  degree  of  mental  occupation,  must 
increase  this  dangerous  activity  of  the  brain.  But  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished fact  in  Physiology,  that  close  application  of  mind  occasions  a 
preternatural  flow  of  blood  to  the  head.  It  thus  either  produces  a 
fullness,  and  tendency  to  inflammatory  disease,  or  an  enlargement  of 
size  and  rapidity  of  action,  which  are  disproportionate  to  the  rest  of 
the  system  ;  and  if  no  relief  is  given,  it  roust  as  certainly  cause  the 
destruction  or  premature  decay  of  the  machinery,  on  which  it  oper- 
ates, as  the  swollen  stream  of  a  mill,  or  the  overcharged  boiler  of  a 
steam  engine. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  in  the  present  case,  that  this 
extraordinary  activity  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind.  Let  the  brain  be  overcharged  with  blood,  either  by 
the  effects  of  fever,  or  of  alcohol,  or  opium,or  by  the  influence  of  strong 
excitement  of  feeling,  by,  surprise,  anger,  enthusiasm,  &c,  and  we 
find  the  same  extraordinary  activity  produced.  The  delirious  man, 
of  ordinary  capacity,  will  of^en  astonish  us  by  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  force  of  his  expressions  ;  one  who  is  heated 
with  anger  or  enthusiasm  will  overwhelm  us  with  a  torrent  of  eloquence 
of  which  he  was  before  incapable  ;  and  a  man  who  never  rises  above 
the  level  of  dulness,  in  his  natural  state,  will  be  roused  to  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  sprightliness,  and  wit,  by  a  few  glasses  of  wine  ;  but 
when  the  excitement  is  passed,  both  descend  to  their  usual  level  of 
mediocrity  or  stupidity,  and  often  far  below  it.  Could  this  stale  of. 
excitement  be  maintained  for  a  length  of  time,  we  should  ha?e  a  caas 
precisely  parallel  to  that  of  a  precocious  child,  whose  brain  is  unnatu- 
rally developed,  either  by  providential  disease,  or  by  improper  training. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  same  reaction  should  take  place, 
and  that  Zerah  Col  burn  and  a  multitude  of  others,  who  have  been 
prodigies  in  childhood,  should  exhibit  only  an  ordinary  capacity  in  their 
riper  years ;  or  should  even  find  their  mental  powers  exhausted  by  the 
premature  efforts  to  which  they  were  led. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  B.  observes  — 

"  The  early  history  of  the  most  distinguished  men  will  1  believe  lead  os 
to  the  conclusion,  that  early  mental  culture  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  the  highest  pdwers  of  mind.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a 
great  man,  one  who  has  accomplished  great  results,  and  has  obtained  the 
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gratitude  of  nMnkind  ;  who  io  •arly  life  received  an  education  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wonderful  labors  which  be  afterwards  performed.  The  great- 
est philodophers,  warriors,  and  poets,  those  men  who  have  stamped  their 
own  characters  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  or  who,  as  Cousin  says, 
have  been  the  *  true  representatives  of  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  their  time,' 
have  received  no  better  education,  when  young,  than  their  associates  who 
were  never  ktfown  beyond  their  own  neighborhood.  In  general  their 
education  was  but  small  in  early  life.  Self  Education,  in  after  life,  made 
them  ^reat,  so  far  as  education  had  any  efifect.  For  their  elevation  they 
were  indebted  to  no  early  kat-houst  culture,  but,  like  the  towering  oak, 
they  grew  up  amid  the  storm  and  the  tempest  raging  around.  Parents, 
nurses,  and  early  acquaintances,  to  be  sure,  tell  many  anecdotes  of  the 
childhood  of  distinguished  men,  and  they  are  published  and  credited. 
But  when  the  truth  is  known,  it  is  ascertained  that  many,  like  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who,  according  to  his  own  statement,  was  *  inattentive  to  study, 
and  ranked  very  low  in  the  school  until  the  age  of  twelve  ;*  or  like  Napo- 
leon, who  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately  when  a  child,  is  described  as 
*  having  /(ood  health,  and  in  other  respects  was  like  other  boys,'  do  not 
owe  their  frreatness  to  any  early  mental  application  or  discipline.  On  the 
contrary,  it  often  appears,  that  those  who  are  kept  from  school  by  ill 
health  or  some  other  cause  in  early  life,  and  left  to  follow  their  own 
inclination  as  rospects  study,  manifest,  in  after  life,  powers  of  mind  which 
make  them  tlie  admiration  of  the  world.  Such  were  Shakspeare,  Moliere, 
Gibbon,  T.  Scott,  Niebuhr,  W.  Scott,  Byron,  Franklin,  Rittenhouse, 
R.  Sherman,  Prof.  Lee,  GifiTord,  Herder,  Davy,  &.c." 

We  do  not  adduce  these  examples,  nor  does  Dr  B.  with  the 
▼iew  of  persuading  parents  to  leave  their  children  to  the  same  neg- 
lect, which  some  of  these  distinguished  men  suffered.  We  should, 
however,  esteem  it  a  most  happy  result,  if  we  could  thus  relieve  them 
from  that  morbid  anxiety,  which  can  never  rest,  if  their  little  ones 
cannot  babble  forth  hundreds  of  words,  which  they  do  not  understand. 
We  should  rejoice  if  we  could  thus  prevent  them  from  reproaching 
and  deserting  those  teachers  who  are  less  cruel  in  enforcing  upon 
the  infantile  body  and  mind  that  Egyptian  bondage,  which  custom 
has  sanctioned,  and  which  a  child  who  was  asked,  what  it  did  at 
school,  described  with  so  much  simplicity  and  point  —  *'  I  say  a  —  6, 
and  sit  on  a  bench."  In  the  hope  of  confirming  them  in  this  feeling, 
we  may  quote  the  opinion  of  Tissot,  one  of  the  first  medical  writers 
of  the  last  century,  and  one  of  the  most  accurate  observers  of  the 
habits  and  diseases  of  literary  men. 

^  The  employment  for  which  your  children  are  destined  in  after  life, 
should  regulate  their  studies  in  youth,  not  requiring,  as  is  the  custom 
with  many  parents,  the  most  study  in  early  life,  of  those  who  are  to  be 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  least. —  Of  the  in- 
fknts,  destined  for  different  vocations,  I  should  prefer  that  the  one  who  is 
to  study  through  life,  should  be  the  least  learned  at  the  age  of  twelve." 

Let  not  parents  be  anxious  then,  so  long  ns  their  children  arc  ac- 
quiring that  strength  of  constitution  which  is  indispensable  to  their 
happiness  and  success  in  life,  and  that  improvement  of  character, 
without  which,  all  else  is  useless  ;  even  if  they   cannot  repeat  the 
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names  of  things  unknown,  or  reason  about  the  principles  of  science 
and  the  processes  of  art. 

Still  more  earnestly  do  we  wish  that  no  fond  parent  be  deceived  by 
unusual  powers  of  memory,  or  of  reason,  in  the  early  periods  of  child- 
hood. They  are  more  frequently  the  indications  of  a  diseased  body  than 
a  superior  mind  —  the  precursors  of  premature  decajt.  or  of  early 
death  —  than  of  that  bright  youth  and  useful  manhood,  to  which  he 
looks  forward  as  the  hope  of  his  life,  and  the  cordial  of  his  age. 

But  however  mistaken  parents  may  be  gratified  by  this  precocity, 
Dr  Brigham  entreats  them,  when  such  a  state  of  the  brain  exists,  to 
calm  its  excitement,  instead  of  rousing,  still  more,  faculties  which 
are  already  overstrained.  They  should  rather  seek  to  check  this 
unreasonable  appetite  of  the  mind,  as  they  would  an  unnatural  de- 
sire for  food,  than  to  gratify  it.     He  observes  very  justly  ; 

^  Much  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  parents  regarding  the  injury  they  may 
do  their  children  by  too  early  cultivating  their  minds,  has  arisen  from  the 
mystery  in  which  the  science  of  mind  has  been  involved,  and  ignorance  of 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  bodv ;  for  we  find  they  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  and  careful  about  the  health  of  their  children  in  other 
respects.  Entirely  forgetful  of  the  brain,  they  know  there  is  danger  in 
exercising  many  other  parts  of  the  body  too  much,  when  they  are  but  par- 
tially developed.  They  know  that  great  caution  is  necessary  with  child- 
ren as  respects  their  food,  lest  their  delicate  digestive  organs  should  be 
injured  by  a  too  exciting  and  stimulating  regimen.  A  parent  would  be 
^eatly  alarmed  if  his  little  child,  by  continued  encouragement  and  train- 
mg  had  learned  to  eat  as  much  food  as  a  healthy  adult.  But  such  a  prodi- 
gy of  fi[luttony  might  undoubtedly  be  formed.  The  method  to  effect  it 
would  be  somewhat  like  that  of  enabling  a  child  to  remember,  and  reason, 
and  study  with  the  ability  and  constancy  of  an  adult  £ach  method  is 
dangerous,  but  probably  the  latter  is  most  so,  because  the  brain  is  a  much 
more  delicate  organ  than  the  stomach." 

We  are  not  indeed  professionally  acquainted  with  physiology,  but 
years  of  ill  health,  connected  with  excessive  mental  occupation, 
have  forced  upon  us,  both  from  experience  and  the  counsels  of  phy- 
sicians, much  of  that  knowledge  which  Dr  B.  remarks  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  every  educator ;  and  we  venture  to  speak  with  some 
confidence  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  intellectual  gluttony.  No 
question  can  exist  that  too  much  exertion  of  the  mind,  especially  in 
childhood,  renders  every  disease  more  dangerous,  and  oflen  defeats 
the  effects  of  remedies  which  would  be  efficacious  on  those  less 
gifled. 

On  this  point,  the  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  seem 
to  be  unanimous.     Tissot  remarks; 

"  Long  continued  application  in  infancy,  destroys  life.  I  have  seen 
young  children,  of  great  mental  activity,  who  manifested  a  passion  for 
learning  far  above  their  age ;  and  foresaw,  with  grief,  the  fate  that  await- 
ed them  ;  they  commenced  their  career  as  prodigies,  and  finished  by  be- 
coming idiots,  or  persons  of  very  weak  minds. 

*<  No  custom  is  more  improper  and  cruel  than  that  of  some  parents,  who 
exact  of  their  children  much  intellectual  labor,  and  great  progress  in  stu- 
dy.   It  is  the  tomb  of  their  talents  and  of  their  health." 
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Hufeland  says,  that  by  too  early  study,  '<  the  nervous  system  ac- 
quires a  predominance  over  all  others,  which  it  preserves  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life  ;  producing  innumerable  nervous  complaints,  melan- 
choly, hypochondria,"  &c. 

Ratier,  in  a  Prize  Essay  on  this  subject,  remarks  ; 

^  The  labor  of  the  mind,  to  which  some  parents  subject  their  children 
not  only  too  soon,  but  in  a  wrong  direction,  is  often  the  cause  of  their  bad 
health,  and  causes  nearly  all  those  who  are  distinguished  by  precocity 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  perish  prematurely  ;  so  that  we  seldom  see 
tLverfecU  man ;  that  is,  one  who  exhibits  an  equilibrium  of  the  Physical, 
Mental  and  Moral  faculties." 

A  late  writer  on  dropsy  in  the  head,  observes  that,  '*  the  present 
edacation,  in  which  the  intellectual  powers  are  prematurely  exercis- 
•ed,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  more  frequent 
recurrence  of  this  disease."     Dr  Jackson  remarks  ;  — 

<^  In  an  early  age,  before  the  organism  has  acquired  its  proper  develope- 
ment,  the  brain  its  perfect  consolidation,  or  the  organs  are  confirmea  in 
the  order  of  their  existence,  premature  exercises  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  the  source  of  many  disorders.  By  the  undue  excitement  of  the 
brain,  its  organic  functions  are  augmented  unnaturally,  the  organic  actions 
of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c,  are  enfeebled;  the  muscular  system 
is  stunted  and  debilitated ;  the  nervous  system  becomes  morbidly  irritable  ; 
and  the  brain  subject  to  a  variety  of  affections.  Those  highly  gifled  with 
precocious  intellects  possess  miserable  health,  and  are '  generally  ^bort 
lived ;  they  are  cut  off  by  chronic  inflammations  and  disorganization  of 
their  viscera,  or  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain." 

In  addition  to  these  immediate  evils,  the  tendency  of  excessive 
mental  excitement  to  produce  insanity,  is  well  established ;  and 
forms  an  additional  ground  for  caiition.  The  registers  of  hospitals, 
the  history  of  different  periods  of  the  world,  and  the  statistics  of  insan- 
ity in  several  countries,  sufliciently  show  this.  Statesmen,  politicians 
and  literary  men  are  most  frequently  subjects  of  derangement.  This 
disease  is  uncommon  in  China,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Russia,  where, 
from  the  structure  of  government  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  the 
mind  is  little  excited.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  France  and  central 
Eorope.  England,  with  more  intelligence  and  activity  of  mind,  has 
more  insanity  than  any  country  in  Europe ;  and  if  recent  calculations 
may  be  relied  upon,  the  United  States  have  more  than  twice  as  many 
deranged  persons,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  as  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  The  intense  activity  of  mind,  produced  by  the 
aniversal  instruction  of  the   people,  and  the  strife  for  wealth  and 

Cer,  to  which  all  are  led  by  our  institutions  and  habits,  are  doubt- 
among  the  principal  causes  of  this  sad  difference. 
Dr  Brigham  believes  that  the  neglect  of  physical  education,  and 
the  excessive  excitement  of  the  female  mind  by  the  intellectual  ef- 
forts demanded  from  it  in  the  present  mode  of  education,  have  also 
moch  influence  in  producing  this  result. 

In  reference  to  the  latter  point,  it  is  very  natural  that  in  examining 
the  long  list  of  arts  and  sciences  proposed  to  be  studied  in  our  female 
seminaries,  alarm  should  be  excited  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who 
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knows  the  efibcts  of  excessive  intellectual  efTort  on  the  susceptible 
nerves  of  females.  But  we  suspect  a  full  inquiry  would  show,  that 
fashion,  and  prejudice,  and  economy,  almost  uniformly  neutralize  this 
danger.  They  would  not  indeed  be  satisfied  with  a  less  copious  list 
of  branches  of  instruction  ;  but  they  will  not  permit  that  any  one 
should  be  pursued  to  such  an  extent,  or  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as 
to  endanger  that  excessive  study,  which  is  so  common  in  the  institu- 
tions for  the  other  sex.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  they  require  too  in- 
tense effort  for  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to  run  over  this  great  vari- 
ety of  subjects ;  but  we  suspect  this  has  not  so  large  a  share  in  produc- 
ing the  results  in  question,  as  Dr  B.  imagines.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  the  greatest  evils  arise  from  that  neglect  of  exercise,  of  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air,  and  of  active  employments,  which  is  now  ao 
universal  with  females  during  the  period  of  jfouth,  and  from  the  influ- 
ence of  fashionable  dress  and  fashionable  habits. 

We  believe  the  remark  of  Dr  B.  is  perfectly  correct,  that  "  there  is 
probably  no  country  where  women,  belonging  to  the  wealthy  class, 
exercise  so  little,  especially  in  the  open  air,  as  in  this."  And  it  is  not 
less  true,  that  the  labors  of  females  of  other  classes,  are  much  more 
limited  to  the  house,  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

In  short,  we  suspect  they  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  third 
cause,  assigned  by  Dr  Brigham  —  the  sad  neglect  of  physical  educa- 
tion ;  and  this  we  agree  with  him  in  believing,  is  one  of  the  roost 
'  fruitful  causes  of  debility  of  constitution  and  feebleness  of  character. 
This  neglect  leads  as  certainly  to  the  decay  of  individuals,  and  of 
course,  ultimately,  of  the  community  and  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong,  as  positive  excess  in  intellectual  eflbrts.  When,  both  are 
combined,  no  human  power  can  arrest  the  progress  of  decline,  whether 
in  one  person  or  in  great  numbers.  And  this  progress  will  be  more 
rapid  and  ruinous  when  it  commences  with  that  sex  who  will  give 
to  the  next  generation,  to  a  great  extent,  their  constitution  and 
character. 

But  that  predominance  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  so  obvious- 
ly produced  by  exces^sive  mental  excitement,  gives  rise  to  evils  more 
serious  than  bodily  disease.  It  impairs  directly  the  moral  energy. 
It  renders  the  will  feeble  and  vacillating,  and  almost  excludes  Ae 
possibility  of  that  energetic  and  persevering  action,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  accomplishment  of  great  objects,  or  even  to  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  daily  duties.  And  while  the  power  of  the  will  is 
thus  diminished,  the  nerves  become  unnaturally  susceptible  to  those 
objects  which  excite  appetite  or  passion,  as  well  as  those  which  pro-  ' 
ducc  intellectual  activity.  Strange  as  it  would  appear  at  first  sight, 
excessive  intellectual  action  often  leads,  in  this  way,  to  excessive 
sensuality.  In  evidence  of  this  we  might  refer  to  many  examples  of 
those  literary  men,  whose  mental  action  has  been  most  intense,  and 
whose  productions  have  been  most  brilliant.  We  have  formerly 
stated  that  at  Hofwyl  more  than  one  instance  had  occurred,  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  diminish  the  amount  of  a  pupil's  intellectual  ef- 
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forts,  in  consequence  of  the  alarming  tendency  to  sensuality,  which  it 
produced.  The  same  general  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  compari- 
son of  nations  and  communities,  in  different  stages  of  civilization. 
While  a  certain  degree  of  culture  will  diminish  the  sensuality  of  a 
savage  tribe,  or  of  a  new  colony,  it  rolls  back  in  overwhelming  waves 
upon  those  nations  who  have  attained  the  height  of  cultivation  and 
refinement,  and  whose  intellectual  faculties  have  been  cultivated  be- 
yond the  due  proportion  to  their  moral  faculties. 

Painful  as  the  conviction  is,  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  our  own  ob- 
servation of  the  past,- the  present,  and  the  rising  generations,  that  the 
process  of  decay  has  begun  in  our  country,  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  causes  which  Dr  Brigham  assigns  in  the  work  before  us. 
We  look  round  almost  in  vain,  for  that  vigor  of  constitution,  that  en- 
ergy of  character,  that  capacity  for  enduring  hardships,  that  forti- 
tude and  perseverance  in  surmounting  difficulties,  which  converted  a 
wilderness  into  the  fruitful  land  which  we  inhabit,  and  which  raised 
us  from  colonial  bondage,  to  the  rank  of  the  freest  and  happiest  nation 
on  earth.  We  fully  agree  with  the  author  of  this  work  in  considering 
it  "  a  subject  demanding  the  attention  of  the  patriot  and  the  philanthro' 
pistj^  and  we  will  add  of  the  chfistian. 

The  practical  result  to  which  these  principles  tend,  is  as  simple  as 
that  which  is  derived  from  a  system  of  regimen  for  the  body.  —  All 
indulgence  of  excessive  intellectual  activity,  all  efforts  of  mind  which 
are  forced  or  unnatural,  whether  of  the  reason,  of  the  memory,  the  im- 
agination, or  the  affections,  are  especially  dangerous  during  childhocH. 
At  this  period  of  life,  the  brain  should  never  be  compelled  to  perform 
a  task  which  is  laborious  to  it,  nor  excited  to  efforts  which  are  un- 
natural, either  by  threats,  or  promises,  or  rewards,  or  persuasions ;  nor 
even  suffered  to  attempt  excessive  acquisitions.  Above  all,  it  is  cruel 
to  employ  the  affections,  or  to  rouse  the  passions,  as  a  means  of  urg- 
ing the  child  to  mental  labor,  and  thus  exhaust  it  by  the  double  ex- 
citement of  intellect  and*  feeling.  In  short,  let  the  rule  — **  Be  tempe- 
rate in  all  things  ;  be  anxious  for  nothing''  —  be  made  the  guide  of 
the  infant  as  of  the  adult,  and  be  applied  as  watchfully  and  constant- 
ly to  the  mind,  as  it  is  to  the  body. 

If  it  be  asked,  **  What  is  excess  —  What  are  the  bounds  of  temper- 
ance?"—  we  may  reply  by  asking — •  What  is  excess,  and  what  is 
temperance  in  eating?  — The  answer  must  in  every  case  be  regulated 
by  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  individual,  and  not  by  any 
fixed  rule.  We  find,  however,  that  as  the  brain  does  not  appear  to 
be  completely  formed  until  the  seventh  year,  it  is  the  general  opinion, 
of  medical  men  *'  from  the  highest  antiquity,''  that  close  application 
of  mind  should  not  be  required  during  the  first  six  years  of  life. 

But  we  hear  the  inquiry  from  some  of  our  startled  readers,  —  "  Are 
cor  children  then  to  grow  up  in  ignorance?  Would  physicians  starve 
tfaem  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  surfeited  ?  "  Far  from  it.  A  simi- 
lar objection  has  been  made  and  answered  a  thousand  times,  in  reply  to 
the  arguments  and  directions  for  moderation  in  food.     It  is  made  only 
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from  the  feeling,  which  our  immediate  sensations  enconrage,  that 
the  strength  acquired,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  devoured; 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  fact,  that  all  which  is  not  digested, 
however  wholesome  in  itself,  is  but  a  load  upon  the  system,  which 
produces  nothing  but  oppression  and  disease.  These  wisa  advisers 
do  not  propose  that  children  should  grow  up  ignorant ;  for  this  would 
be  impossible  without  confining  them,  like  Caspar  Hauser,  in  dark- 
ness and  silence.  But-  they  urge,  that  during  the  first  years  of  life, 
the  periods  of  direct  instruction  should  only  be  occasional  and  brief, 
that  we  should  suffer  the  mind  to  acquire  ideas  by  ranging  among 
the  world  of  objects,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  mere  marks  of 
sounds  —  the  letters  and  words  of  a  language  —  and  at  the  same 
time,  enfeebling  the  body  by  the  impure  air  and  close  imprisonment  of 
a  school-room  for  six  hours  in  the  day.  Still  they  wouild  cheerfully 
admit,  that  even  this  is  far  better  than  a  similar  confinement  in 
many  of  the  abodes  of  poverty,  or  negligence,  or  vice.  They  beg  pa- 
rents to  be  satisfied  while  the  mind  and  the  brain  are  yet  so  imma- 
ture, with  the  knowledge  which  a  child  is  eagerly  and  constantly 
drinking  in,  from  every  object  which  he  sees,  and  every  sound  which 
he  hears,  and  every  individual  with  whom  he  converses —  knowledge 
incomparably  better  adapted  to  expand  and  improve  the  mind  than 
the  mechanical  repetitions  of  lessons  which  do  not  reach  the  under- 
standing or  affect  the  heart.  They  would  simply  require  that  the 
rule,  to  feed  babes  *'  with  milk  and  not  with  meat,''  should  be  applied 
to  intellectual  as  well  as  to  moral  subjects. 

They  would  also  urge,  that  our  Infant  and  Primary  schools  should 
be  rendered  asylums  of  infancy,  where  it  may  resort  for  that  afiec- 
tionate  and  constant  care  which  the  circumstances,  or  health,  or 
character  of  its  parents  may  render  impossible  at  home  —  a  care  which 
should  watch  over  the  body  and  the  heart  —  as  well  as  the  intellect. 
The  wisest  and  ablest  observers  of  the  infant  mind  unite  with  the 
immediate  guardians  of  the  body,  in  protesting  against  that  system 
which  converts  these  asylums  into  intellectual  hot  houses ,  where  the 
child  is  urged  forward  by  every  motive  which  ingenuity  can  devise,  or 
affection  and  often  piety  can  present,  to  an  intensity  and  amount  of 
effort  altogether  disproportioned  to  its  strength,  and  whose  ultimate 
effect  must  be  to  impair  the  vigor  of  the  body  and  the  energy  of  the 
mind. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Webletan  Universitt  at  Mtddletowit. 

We  have  received  a  Catalogrue  of  the  Corporation,  Officers  and  Students 
of  this  new  University,  which  promises,  under  the  care  of  President  Fisk, 
to  take  a  high  stand  among  the  kindred  institutions  of  learning.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  sixty.  —  We  subjoin  the  names  of  the  faculty , 
together  with  some  particulars  which  strike  us  as  interesting. 

Faculty.  —  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D,  D.,  President,  and  acting  Professor  of 
Moral  Science  and  Belles-Lettres.  Augustus  W.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Professes 
of  Mathematics,  and  Professor  of  Naturd  Science.  Rev.  John  M.  Smith, 
A.  M.  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature,  and  acting  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Science.  Rev.  Jacob  F.  Huber,  Professor  of  Modern  Laii* 
gaages. 

All  the  studies  pursued  at  the  University,  are  divided  into  departments, 
or  general  classes,  with  a  professor  at  the  head  of  each.  The  number  of 
these  departments  will  be  increased,  as  the  means  and  wants  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  increase.  At  present  they  consist  of  five,  viz:  —  L  Moral 
Science  and  Belles-Lettres  ;  IL  Mathematics  ;  ILL  Ancient  Languages, 
and  Literature ;  TV.  Natural  Science  ;  V.  Modern  Languages. 

The  students  of  each  department  are  divided  into  sections,  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate their  different  degrees  of  advancement,  without  any  reference 
to  their  standing  in  the  other  departments,  or  to  the  time  they  have  been 
members  of  the  University.  Any  student  may  take  a  partial  or  an  entire 
course,  as  may  suit  his  circumstances ;  and  when  regularly  dismissed, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  according  to  his  attainments.  —  But  no  one 
will  be  entitled  to  the  collegiate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  except  he 
pass  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  examination  in  the  entire  classical  course. 
Whenever  he  does  this,  he  will  be  admitted  to  his  degree,  without  regard 
to  the  time  he  may  have  been  in  the  University. 

Daily  bills  of  merit  and  demerit,  are  kept  of  each  student  —  the  former 
denoting  the  excellencies  of  each  in  his  recitations,  and  other  College 
exercises  —  the  latter,  the  deficiencies  and  delinquencies  of  each  in  his 
respective  duties.  The  President  will  furnish  an  exhibit  of  these  records 
in  any  particular  case,  when  requested  by  the  student  or  his  friends  ;  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  delinquencies  exceed  a  certain  number,  and  where 
private  and  public  admonition  have  been  pven  without  effect,  a  statement 
of  the  bill  of  demerit  will  be  forwarded  to  the  friends  of  such  delinquent 
scholars.  This  will  be  the  last  step  of  discipline,  preceding  the  final  one 
of  suspension  or  dismission.  The  Faculty  are  determined,  that  the  Uni- 
versity shall  not  be  infested,  and  the  whole  community  embarrassed  and 
perhaps  corrupted,  by  idle  or  corrupt  members.  , 

The  University  has  a  choice  Library  of  about  3,000  volumes,  and  a  very 
respectable  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus.  —  Genius  of  Temp. 

La  Fatette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

This  institution  was  opened  May  9, 1832.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
George  Junkin,  President,  three  Professors,  besides  a  Business  Agent,  and 
a  Farmer.  Pres.  Junkin  was  formerly  the  Principal  of  the  Germantown 
Manual  Labor  School,  which,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Philadelphia,  and 
other  causes,  had  been  discontinued.  The  course  t>f  instruction  is  similar 
to  that  of  other  Colleges. 
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The  present  number  of  students  is  sixtyseven,  and  they  are  from  thirteen 
States.  They  labor  three  or  four  hours  in  a  day,  or  twenty  hoars  in  a 
veek,  either  on  a  farm  or  in  workshops  provided  for  the  purpose.  Durinj^ 
the  last  season,  they  have  paid,  with  their  labor,  three  eights  of  all  their 
expenses,  although  their  average  age  was  only  sixteen,  and  this,  too,  with- 
out any  interference  with  their  studies.  In  fact,  it  appears  from  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  with  which  we  have  been  favored  by  the 
President,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts — that,  in  almost 
every  instance,  progress  in  study  has  been  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  labor  performed.  The  health  of  the  students  is  excellent.  It 
should,  however,  be  understood,  that  many  of  them  came  from  the  German- 
town  Seminary  to  this  place,  and  were,  of  course,  already  accustomed  to 
labor,  in  connection  with  study.  We  have  only  room  to  add  the  following 
fact,  to  show  what  manual  labor  students  can  perforo). 

The  President  and  the  students,  between  March  14, 1833,  and  May  9, 
performed  the  whole  labor  of  erecting  a  building  thirtyone  feet  square 
and  two  stories  hi^h,  with  garret  rooms  finished,  and  the  basement  for 
workshops,  and  dividing  it  into  eight  lodging  rooms,  two  school-rooms,  and 
the  shop,  with  the  exception  of  the  masonry  and  plastering,  and  eight 
days'  work  in  the  quarry. 

Education  in  Georgia. 

In  Dec.  1831,  a  Teachers'  Society  and  Board  of  Education  for  the  State 
of  Georgia  was  formed  ;  and  the  process  of  improvement  has  never  been 
more  rapid  in  that  State,  than  since  that  period.  The  following  facts  are 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Family  Lyceum,  and  the  Charleston  Observer. 

The  College  at  Athens  is  unusually  flourishing^  Several  academies 
and  high  schools  of  the  very  first  respectability  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge. A  seminary  in  Savannah,  under  the  charge  of  three  gentlemen  of 
great  intelligence  and  skill  in  teaching,  numbers  nearly  2(X)  pupils.  A 
female  seminary  at  Milledgeville,  under  the  charge  of  Dr  Brown,  has 
over  100.  One  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  State,  or  in  the  Union,  is  at 
Mount  Zion,  in  Hancock  County,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr  Beman. — 
Thomas  B.  Slade  of  Clinton,  has  a  flourishing  seminary.  Rev.  Serene 
Taylor  is  endeavoring  to  get  a  female  acadamy  or  seminary  into  opera- 
tion. Several  other  schools,  in  Georgia,  within  our  knowledge,  are  thouffht 
by  many  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  Most  of  these  seminanes 
are  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  periodicals,  &,c. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  public  sentiment  in  that  State  is  ripe  for  the 
introduction  of  manual  labor  schools,  of  which  two  have  been  already 
formed.  One  of  these  was  opened  in  June  last,  in  Camden  County, 
about  thirty  miles  from  St  Mary's,  by  Mr  A.Steele,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  a  successful  instructor  at  the  latter  place.  In  a  short  time  after  com- 
mencing, Mr  S.  had  two  or  three  times  as  many  applicants  as  he  could 
accommodate.  He  has  in  his  school  ten  young  men,  twenty  years  of  ace 
and  over,  several  of  whom  have  commenced  a  three  years'  course,  wh^y 
upon  the  self-supporting  plan.  Several  very  wealthy  and  respectable 
citizens  have  made  application  in  behalf  of  their  sous,  with  the  special 
object  of  having  them  work.  And  even  some  young  ladies  of  respectable 
families  have  made  application  to  take  a  part  in  the  domestic  employments, 
under  Mrs'Steele. 

The  other  manual  labor  school,  near  Athens,  was  established  by  the 
Presbyterian  Education  Society  of  that  State,  Jan.  14th,  1832,  and  is  under 
the  care  of  Mr  B.  B.  Hopkins,  formerly  an  officer  of  Franklin  College. 
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The  object  ia  to  prepare  young  men  for  nsefblness,  or  to  fit  thera,  if  de- 
sired, for  college,  and  ultimately  for  the  ministry.  We  understand  from 
the  Charleston  Observer,  that  Mr  H.  will  reside  in  the  house  with  his 
pupils,  who  will  be  at  all  times  under  his  care  and  subject  to  his  control. 
The  boarding-honse  will  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  lady,  whose 
maternal  care  and  aid  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  institution. 
Every  student  is  required  to  labor  on  the  farm  threo  hours  a  day  for  five  days 
of  each  week.  This  labor  is  intended  to  defray  a  part  of  the  expenses  of 
boarding;  and  ultimately  the  whole.  Provision  is  also  to  be  made  for  such 
joung  men  as  wish  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  their  education  by  labor. 
The  grand  object,  however,  which  the  friends  of  the  school  have  in  view, 
(and  which  should  always  be  the  leading  object)  is  to  secure  health  and 
morals ;  but  they  expect  also  that  every  student  may  labor  three  or  four 
hours  a  day,  and  yet  pursue  his  studies  to  better  advantage  than  if  no 
labor  had  been  performed  ;  and  if  there  is  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
human  experience  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

These  and  similar  institutions  will  do  much,  we  are  confident,  to  re- 
move the  impression  that  white  people  cannot  labor  in  the  Southern  States, 
—  than  which  we  are  convinced,  both  from  observation  and  reasoning,  a 
more  slarinj;  error  never  existed. 

Address   of  the  New  Engla^vd  Astlums  for  the  Blind. 

We  have  received  a  very  interesting  address  of  this  Asylum,  embracing 
an  account  of  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  Europe,  and  of  somd 
important  improvements  by  Dr  Howe.'  The  method  of  printing  for  the 
blind,  devised  by  him,  is  far  more  simple  and  less  expensive  than  the  Eu- 
ropean, for  extensive  works ;  and  the  maps  in  relief  which  he  has  formed, 
are  /ar  superior,  both  in  neatness  and  utility,  to  those  employed  in  the 
schools  of  Paris  and  Edinburgh.  Specimens  both  of  the  printing  and  maps 
accompany  the  report,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Dr  Howe  proposes 
to  publish  a  map  of  New  England  in  relief,  for  common  schools.  The 
asylum  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  at  140,  Pleasant  St  and 
may  be  visited  on  1'hursday  aflernoon  of  each  week  by  a  permit  from  one 
of  the  Trustees,  or  the  Superintendent.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  see  the 
ingenious  mode  devised  for  aiding  in  the  instruction  of  these  unfortunate 
persons,  and  to  witness  the  rapid  progress  they  have  made  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  durmg  a  short  period  of  instruction. 

A  similar  institution  has  been  established  in  New  York,  and  another  is 
proposed  in  Philadelphia. 

Associations  of  Youito  Men. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  associations  of  young  men  forming  in  various 
places  for  mental  and  moral  improvement.  We  have  formerly  given  a 
very  full  account  of  tlie  New  York  Association.  Since  that  period  we 
perceive  that  one  has  been  formed  in  Richmond,  Va.  which  has  established 
a  Library,  Reading-room,  Pjblication  o!!l;e,  and  Lecture  Room,  in 
which  lectures  are  delivered  and  discussions  held. 

A  similar  institution  has  been  formed  in  Boston.  Some  of  the  regular 
lions  are  as  follows. 

The  Library  and  Reading-room  are  open  every  evening,  except  Sunday 
and  Monday,  from  seven  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  from  six  to 
ten  in  the  winter;  they  are  also  open  during  the  whole  of  the  aflernoon 
of  Saturday.  Every  subscriber  who  has  young  friends,  —  strangers  in  the 
city  —  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  three  of  them  for  three  weeks ;  and 
strangerii  in  the  city,  generally,  who  desire  it,  may  enjoy  the  same  prir- 
ilege,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  weeks,  by  applying  to  the  Librarian. 
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IifSTRUCTiozr  IN  Switzerland. 

The  government  of  Zurich  have  formed  a  Normal  institution  for  educa- 
ting teachers,  under  the  denomination  of  '*  The  Institute  for  Regents,**  or 
superintendents  of  seminaries.  It  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
at  Kiissnacht.  The  ruling  powers  at  Berne  have  also  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  an  improvement  in  the  system  of  elementary  instruction,  and,  with 
this  view,  have  directed  a  collection  of  popular  songs  and  ballads  to  be 
formed.  They  intend  to  call  upon  medical  practitioners  to  impart  such 
knowledge  in  physic  to  the  lower  orders,  as  may  be  readily  comprehended, 
and  rendered  available  to  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

Berne.  —  In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  this  canton,  the  dwellings  of 
the  peasantry  lie  so  widely  apart,  as  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  attend- 
ance of  their  children  at  school.  This,  however,  is  not  so  severe  a  loss  as 
would  appear  at  first  sight ;  for  all  that  the  children  would  acquire,  would 
be  mere  mechanical  reading,  and  £retting  uninstructive  lessons  by  heart. 
Judging  of  the  quality  of  the  education  by  the  allowance  made  to  the 
masters,  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise ;  indeed,  it  has  been  justljr  observed 
by  a  native  writer,  ^  the  masters,  on  the  whole,  are  worse  paid  than  the 
shepherd  and  goatherd  ;  for  tlieir  average  pay  ranges  between  two  and 
five  louis  d'or  a  year.'* 

Neufchatel.  —  The  king  of  Prussia  has  assigned  an  annual  aam  of 
9000  dollars  (1400{.)  towards  improving,  as  well  as  diffusing  national  ed- 
ucation in  this  principality.  The  rescript,  which  announces  this  g^nt,  ii 
drawn  up  in  a  spirit,  which  evinces  the  royal  benefSictor  to  be  an  enlight- 
ened, as  well  as  a  generous  prince. 

Geneva.  —  It  is  intended  to  appoint  an  inspector-general  of  the  canto- 
nal seminaries,  and  to  assign  the  duties  of  the  office  to  some  ecclesiastic, 
who  is  experienced  in  the  science  of  education.  The  boards  for  superin- 
tendinff  the  schools  at  Vilette  and  Pressy  have  made  a  very  favorable  re- 
port of  their  progress  during  the  year  1831,. and  it  redounds  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  those,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  &em,  that 
the  whole  expense  of  medicines  for  both  institutions  should  not  have  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  of  mTi«  shillings  !  The  total  expense  of  the  two  schools 
has  been  23,406/.  lOt.—  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education. 

A  plan  is  now  proposed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Universi^ 
in  Switzerland.  Six  of  the  largest  cantons  have  offered  to  aid  in  this 
plan.    Berne  and  Zurich  contend  for  the  honor  of  its  location. 

Universities  in  Spain. 

A  twelvemonth  has  now  elapsed  since  the  Spanish  Universities  were 
closed,  and  it  is  srenerally  believed,  that  they  will  continue  shut  during  the 
present  year.    (18th  April,  1832.) 

Two  years  ago  the  number  of  the  students  in  the  fifteen  Spanish  univer- 
sities was  9900 ;  but  more  than  one  half  of  them  were  resident  in  the  foar 
oldest  of  those  universities :  namely  in  Valencia^  1550 ;  in  FaUadolU 
1240;  Saragoza,  1165;  and  in  Santiago  1050.  At  that  time  the  163  col- 
leges and  high-schools  educated  about  3800  youths ;  and  the  number 
of  civic  and  elementary  schools  exceeded  19,000. — London  Quartaitf 
Journal  of  Education, 

Education  in  Scotland. 

In  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  there  are  between  80,000 
and  90,000  persons  over  six  years  of  age,  who  are  unable  to  read  in  any 
language. 
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NOTICES. 

A  Compendium  of  Astronomy,  Intended  to  simplify  and  illustrate  the 
principles  of  the  Science,  and  give  a  Concise  View  of  the  Motions  and  As- 
pects of  the  Great  Heavenly  Luminaries.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Common 
Schools,  as  well  as  higher  Seminaries,  fiy  John  Vose,  A.  M.,  Late  Prin- 
cipal of  Pembroke  Academy,  N.  H. ;  and  Author  of  a  larger  work  on 
Astronomy.  **  C/eation,  of  Archangels  is  the  theme." —  Dr  Youno.  Bos- 
ton :  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1832.    12mo.  pp.  180. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of  its  objects  and  general 
character.  It  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with  care,  and  to  deserve  confi- 
dence for  its  accuracy.  Some  of  its  illustrations  are  nov  <;]  as  well  as  interesting, 
lor  an  elementary  book,  and  the  cuts  are  well  chosen.  We  regret  that  they  are 
not  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  spirit  of  the  writer  is  excellent;  and  we 
rejoice  to  see  that  our  elementary  books  of  natural  science  have  begun  to  recog- 
nise the  Great  First  Cause,  as  well  as  the  intinediate  and  second  causes  of  the 
wonders  they  describe.  We  think  this  book  is  well  adapted  to  high  schools. 
We  do  not  however  find  that  simplicity  which  the  author  claims,  nur  do  we  think 
it  is  suited  to  common  schools,  or  to  younger  pupils. 

On  Teaching  Penmanship,  addressed  to  Parents,  School  Committees 
and  Teachers.  Bv  Wk.  A.  Alcott,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Con- 
struction of  School-houses.  Boston :  Lilly,  Wait,  Col  man  &  Holden,8vo. 
pp.  24. 

This  pamphlet  contains  many  valuable  and  some  novel  views  on  the  general 
mode  of  teaching  J'enmanship.  It  has  also  a  merit  not  so  common  as  it  should  be 
in  books  on  education,  of  being  almost  exclusively  practical.  So  far  as  our 
opinion  may  aid  its  circulation,  we  need  only  say  that  we  should  be  glad  to  trans- 
fer a  large  part  of  it  to  our  own  pages,  if  our  limits  would  permit. 

.  Easy  Lessons  for  Learning  French,  selected  from  Approved  Authors. 
Boston  :  Allen  &  Ticknor.    18mo.  pp.  101. 

We  believe  there  is  no  better  mode  of  rendering  the  study  of  a  language  easy, 
than  by  means  of  interesting  narratives  in  a  simple  style,  which  will  pay  the 
young  learner  for  his  trouble  as  he  goes  on.  This  work  appears  to  us  better 
adapted  to  this  object,  with  very  young  pupils,  than  any  we  have  seen.. 

First  Steps  to  the  Study  of  History,  being  Part  First  of  a  Key  to  His- 
tory. By  Elizabeth  P.Peabodt.    Boston:  Hilliard, Gray  &  Co. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  aid  pupils  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, by  a  series  of  questions,  on  original  works,  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
It  IS  designed  to  form  a  kind  of  harmony  of  the  most  valuable  historians  of  a 
particular  country  and  period,  embracing  the  points  most  important  to  the  learn- 
er, and  thus  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  meagre  abridgements,  which  rarely 
give  any  distinct  ideas  of  the  events  which  they  notice.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  general  plan  for  those  whose  circumstances  permit  of  an  extended  course  of 
history  ;  and  we  question  whether  a  thorough  course  of  this  kind,  would  not  be 
far  more  useful  in  our  female  schools,  than  the  superficial  glance  at  a  multitude 
of  sciences  which  has  been  too  often  attempted.  This  work  will  also  be  valuable 
as  an  aid  in  reviewing  the  subject,  fur  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  it, 
as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  tyro. 

A  Manual  for  Teachers  of  Common  Schools.  Being  an  Abstract  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  School  Teaching.    By  E.  Davis,  A.  M.,  Principal 
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of  Westfield  Academy.    Brookfield  ;  E.  Merriam  &  Co.  1833.  ]8mo. 
pp.  1)8. 

This  appears  to  be  an  abstract  of  a  course  of  ten  lectui^  on  the*duties  of 
teachers,  and  on  improved  uiethodi  of  instruction.  The  ninth  lecture  coinpiises 
fifleen  paged  of  good  rtsoluiions^  drawn  up  by  an  eminent  teacher  for  his  own 
use.  They  constitute  in  our  view  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  For 
though  it  contains  nothing  which  is  useless,  it  certainly  is  far  Irom  having  much 
originality  to  I  ecommend  it.  It  pro/esses,  however,  to  be  h  compilation^  and  is 
principally  made  up  of  quotations  from  newspapers,  periodicals,  &c.  Lecture  IV. 
has  fsomething  more  in  its  favor ;  it  is  original. 

Were  not  Hall's  Lectures  on  School  Keeping  within  the  reach  and  means  of 
every  teacher  —  although  Mr  Davis  thinks  (Sherwise  —  we  could  cheerfully 
recommend  this  to  their  notice,  as  containing  much  that  is  valuable,  in  simple, 
chaste,  and  appropriate  language. 

Barnum*8  Elementary  Books. 

The  Child's  First,  Second  and  Third  Book,  of  Spelling  and  Reading,  con- 
nected with  Writing,  Numeration,  Mensuration,  and  the  use  of  Maps.  Be- 
ing an  Easy  Introduction  to  Geography  and  Arithmetic. — The  Fi.*8t  Book 
of  Geography,  connected  with  Spelling,  Reading  and  Writing,  for  Schools 
and  Families.    Boston:  Carter,  ilendee  &  Co. 

This  is  a  series  of  Elementary  Books  written  by  Mr  H.  L.  Baroun.  The  First 
Book  is  a  collection  of  pictures  and  words,  with  the  objectionable  plan  of  pre- 
senting them  thus  caily  in  capital  letters.  It  differ*  from  older  books  uf  the 
kind  chiefly  in  connecting  the  lessons  by  means  of  conversation.  The  Second 
Book  connects  writing  with  spelling;  a  plan  which  isquito  useful,and  which  would 
be  more  so  in  our  opinion,  if  the  toords  which  aie  spelt  should  be  written,  in  place 
of  unmeaning  nmrks  and  syllables.  The  Third  Book  introduces  words  to  be  writ* 
ten,  and  combines  A  nthnietic  and  Geography  very  simply  and  naturally  with 
the  series  ol  lessons.  The  Fourth  Book  in  connection  with  the  third,  is  one  of  the 
best  introduciioDSio  Geography  we  have  seen  ;  and  revives  the  valuable  method 
of  exauiination,  which  Isold,  indeed,  but  too  much  neglected,  of  using  blank  maps. 

The  plan  of  this  series  of  works  i«  in  some  points  novel  and  intereatinip ;  and 
we  think  the  two  last  contain  decided  improvements.  But  we  think  the  author 
often  mistakes  trifling  for  simplicity ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  not  unfrequently 
presents  expressions  in  the  mouths  of  children  as  unnatural  as  the  pompous 
speeches  in  some  books  of  history.  There  is  also  a  negligence  of  language  is 
some  cases,  which  is  not  admissible  in  a  child's  book.  We  can  find  no  apok)gj 
for  this  fault  in  another,  (even  more  serious  in  our  opinion)  which  the  author 
avows,  when  he  states  in  the  preface  to  his  Third  Book,  that  a  work  designed  to 
give  children  their  first  impressions  **  was  written  as  fast  as  the  compositors  coyld 
set  it  lip!"  We  hope  that  such  parts  as  are  thus  neglected,  may  notcolybe 
remsed^  but  re'tvritten;  and  we  trust  that  with  such  attention,  these  works  will 
aid  in  improving  the  methods  of  elemont^ry  instruction. 

The  Mother's  Maoazine. 

A  new  periodical  has  been  commenced  under  this  title  at  Utica,  N.  Y^ 
each  number  to  cbnsist  of  eighteen  pages,  at  $1  a  year.  Tt  is  to  be  edited 
by  Mrs  A.  G.  Whittlesey  of  that  place,  and  contlributions  are  promised  by 
many  individuals  of  high  respectability.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  a  pen- 
odical  embracing  the  wide  range  of  topics  proposed,  well  executed,  and 
brought  home  to  the  mothers  of  our  country,  the  educators  of  its  future 
citizens  and  rulers. 

Correction.  We  were  so  much  interested  in  the  «*  Letters  to  a  Young  Stu- 
dent," 'hat  we  did  not  observe  that  the  pr^aee  is  merely  designed  as  reeein- 
mendatory,  and  that  Pres.  Ix>rd  is  not  the  author. 
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Art.  I.  —  On  the  Utility  of  Visible  Illustrations. 
A  Lechtre  prepared  for  the  American  InstUuie  oj  Instructian^ 

By  Walter  R.  Johnson. 

The  advantage  of  instruction  of  that  kind  which  modern  meth- 
ods impart,  above  that  which  prevailed  when  learning  dwelt  chief- 
ly in  the  closet  and  the  cloister,  is,  that  it  substitutes  the  assurance 
of  demonstration  for  the  blind  assent  of  the  will^  to  abstract  pro- 
positions. But  this  is  not  the  only  superiority  of  the  modem  plan 
of  conveyins:  information.  It  likewise  gives  to  those  demonstra- 
tions, the  vivid  form  of  sensible  illvstrations,  either  simultaneously 
with  the  demonstration  itself,  or  even  previously  to  the  statement 
of  any  general  principles  concerning  the  subject. 

The  employment  of  our  varbus  means  of  demonstration  in- 
volves, in  general,  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight.  The  eye  of 
the  auditor  is  consequently  a  chief  coadjutor  in  the  labor  of  in- 
struction. Jt*is  that  through  which  we  are  enabled  to  reach  every 
intellect.  It  is  the  medium  which  conveys  delight  to  the  soul, 
while  it  fixes  the  conviction  of  truth  on  the  understanding.  It  is 
the  instrument  with  which  the  mind  not  only  grasps  and  takes  up, 
but  also  holds  fast,  while  she  rivets  together  into  a  consistent  whole, 
the  separate  links  in  her  longest  chains  of  reasoning.  And  though 
from  the  nature  of  our  subjects,  or  from  the  limited  means  of  pro- 
curing the  instruments  for  this  kind  of  illustrations,  we  may  be 
coiQpelled  to  forego  some  part  of  the  advantages  which  they  might 
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procure,  yet  it  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  as  amoog  the  auspicious 
circumstances  of  the  age,  that  truth  now  so  frequently  presents  her- 
self to  the  student  under  the  attractive  guise  of  visible  demonstra- 
tion, and  actual  experiment. 

This  is  believed  to  be  truly  placed  among  those  improvements 
jn  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction  which  are  founded  on 
principlej  and  not  on  the  mere  detail  of  individual  practice. '  It 
has  for  its  basis,  the  well  known  mutual  influence  of  tlie  senses  and 
the  understanding  upon  each  other.  Like  other  principles  of  in- 
struction, it  requires  that  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  circum- 
stances of  particular  cases^  as  well  as  to  the  general  characteristics 
of  our  race ;  but  this  requisition  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
impair  the  validity  of  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  improvement 
on  the  ancient  methods  of  communicating  knowledge. 

The  truths  of  many  sciences  would  never  reach  the  mbds  of  a 
majority  of  mankind  except  by  thdr  connection  with  sensible  illus- 
tration. Hence  it  may  happen  that  be  who  devises  and  applies  a 
new  illustration  of  a  difEicult  subject,  though  he  may  not  claim  to 
be  ranked  with  discoverers,  may  justly  demand  the  foremost  honor* 
among  inventors.  Knowledge — that  food  of  the  mind — ^thai  so- 
lace of  the  soul  —  is  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  multitudes. 
JSTew  blades  of  grass  are  made  to  spring  in  th&  once  desert  places 
of  the  intellect.  The  benefactor  of  his  race  is  no  loneer  content 
with  multiplying  only  the  physical,  the  animal  gratifications  of  bb 
fellow  beings.  He  seeks  a  higher  reward ;  be  aspires  to  a  nobler 
distinction.  He  would  awaken  the  curiosity ;  he  would  stimulate 
the  ingenuity ;  he  would  allure  the  senses  from  their  baneful  con- 
nection with  vice  and  folly,  and  fix  them  on  objects  W4)rthy  of  their 
regard,  and  worthy  alike  of  the  interest  and  effi>rts  of  the  mind. 

It  can  scarcely  be  thought  necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  m- 
ieUednal  philosophy,  that  an  elaborate  dissertation  riiould  be  pre- 
sented  to  those  whose  daily  duties  lead  them  to  contemplate  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  to  prove  the  vast  importance  of  dear  concept 
iions  respecting  the  elements  of  knowledge. 

That  without  such  conceptions  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  pro- 
gress must  be  involved  in  more  or  less  uncertainty,  appears  plainly 
inevitable ;  and  that  this  defect  in  early  culture  will  extend  to  the 
practical  character  of  the  individual,  is  a  consequence  too  obvious 
to  require  proof.  Severe  struggles  and  long  continued  ^fi)rts  may 
in  part  remove  the  difficulties  superinduced  by  early  mismani^ 
ment ;  by  habits  of  loose  and  vague  conjecture ';  by  substituting 
the  empty  imaginings  of  an  unfurnished  mind,  jbr  the  solid  fruits  of 
active  inquiry.  But  these  endeavors,  it  is  notorious,  are  seldom 
made ;  and  when  made,  they  not  unfrequently  prove  wholly  un- 
successful. 
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The  deafness  of  conception  now  referred  to,  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  mere  promptitude  with  which  the  memory  may  collect, 
and  the  tongue  may  utter,  the  written  precepts,  the  didactic  for- 
mulas, of  any  science.  Though  accurate  in  themselves,^Ae9e  often 
fail  to  convey  any  correspondent  accuracy  to  the  youthful  mind. 
A  great  volubility  of  tongue  in  repeating;  what  has  been  dogmati- 
cally laid  down  by  the  book  or  the  professor^  is  often  attended  by 
an  utter  heedlessness  in  regard  to  the  true  purport  of  what  is  re- 
peated. And  as  to  the  mutual  relations  between  the  parts  of  a 
complicated  or  abstract  science,  especially  when  left  to  be  inferred 
by  the  student,  they  are  entirely  disregarded.  It  is,  apparently, 
thought  sufficient  that  the  limit  assigned  for  bis  exercise  has  been 
reached ;  that  the  whole  lesson  has  been  repeated  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  in  regard  to  words,  and  that  he  comprehends  the  separate 
truths  embraced  within  its  range.  But  he  does  not  in  fact  compre* 
hend;  he  only  admits  with  a  passive  acquiescence  some  vague 
general  propositbns. 

With  little  to  rouse  the  attention,  less  to  excite  the  curiosity, 
and  nothing,  perhaps,  intrinsic  to  the  study  itself,  which  could 
stimulate  voluntary  exeriiouy  it  is  not  remarkable,  that  his  mind 
should  become  the  mere  receptacle  of  intellectual  lumber — not 
one  article  of  which  he  could  rightfully  call  his  own. 

Facts  and  opinions  thus  stored,  without  ever  being  appropriated^ 
become  the  readiest  material  for  dogmatism  and  pedantry,  and  are 
accordingly  dealt  out  with  a  lavish  hand,  when  occasion  requires  a 
display  of  learning.  The  proverbial  deficiency  in  the  practical  du- 
ties of  life,  of  young  persons  thus  instructed,  must  be  decisive 
against  persevering  in  a  course  as  hostile  to  sound  learning  as  it  is 
to  pleasure  and  to  usefulness. 

The  preceding  remarks  may  lead  us  directly  to  a  consideration 
of  one  among  the  various  means  by  which  precision  and  perma- 
nency of  knowledge  may  be  substituted  for  the  superficial  and  fleet- 
ing impressions  too  often  resulting  from  the  ordinary  methods  of 
instruction.  This  means  we  shall  attempt  to  show  is  a  judicious 
and  legitimate  employment  of  visible  illustrations  to  convey  the 
truths  of  science,  or  fix  the  remembrance  of  literary  subjects  on  the 
youthful  mind. 

In  presenting  this  subject,  it  will  be  first  in  order  to  show  that 
visible  illustrations  do  in  fact  convey  accurate  conceptions  and  per^ 
manent  knowledge. 

The  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  point  by  reffirence  to 
certain  departments  of  knowledge  will  next  be  attempted. 

The  time  and  manner  of  employing  this  instrument  of  instruc- 
tion will  then  claim  attention. 

We  may  subsequently  pass  to  the  limitation  of  its  usefulness  by 
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the  nature  of  certain  subjects ;  and  finally,  indicate  divers  abuses 
and  impositions  to  which  the  unguarded  may  be  liable,  from  a  too 
hasty  adoption  of  some  specious  views  of  this  matter. 

Whether  we  consider  ffision  in  its  connection  with  the  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  the  human  frame ;  with  the  subtile  mate- 
rial substance^  or  the  not  less  curious  vibratory  action  of  its  sup- 
posed cause  ;  with  the  wonderful  developments  in  regard  to  that 
cause  which  recent  investigations  have  produced ;  witb  the  infinity 
of  wonders  in  other  branches  cf  science  and  art,  with  which  the 
modern  improvements  in  optics  have  made  us  acquainted ;  with 
the  refinement  of  taste  and  the  gratification  of  fancy,  to  which  the 
power  of  sight  was  long  ago  proved  to  minister  more  than  any  other 
of  the  five  senses  ;  or,  above  all,  with  the  commencement,  exten- 
sion, and  confirmation  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  universe 
around  us,  and  all  that  it  contains ;  we  shall,  in  each  of  these 
points  of  contemplation,  behold  a  subject,  than  which  philosophy 

f presents  none  more  curious,  —  nature,  none  more  truly  delighuul. 
t  is  to  the  last  mentioned  view  of  this  matter,  however,  that  our 
present  inquiries  relate. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  senses  require  restraint  rather  than  ex- 
citement ;  that  we  are  but  too  prone  to  indulge  their  gradficafion 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  slumber  in  unwarrantable  apathy.  To 
those  senses  which  minister  to  the  more  brutal  passions,  tbia  ob- 
servation is  in  a  degree  applicable.  The  unseasonable  and  the  ex- 
cessive developementofthe  grosser  appetites  is  doubtless  an  evil  to 
be  deplored  by  every  friend  of  morals  and  of  social  order.  But  it 
is  chiefly  to  abuses  of  even  these  senses  that  the  objection  in  que^ 
tion  is  to  be  applied.  To  make  the  thoughtless  pursuit  of  pleasure 
take  the  place  of  mental  culture  and  moral  improvement,  is  no  less 
culpable  m  youth,  than  it  is  despicable  in  age.  But  to  cultivate 
any  and  all  of  the  senses  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  extending 
and  beautifying  the  dominions  of  the  intellect,  is  in  every  stage  of 
human  advancement  most  worthy  of  regard  and  commendation. 
And  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  by  employing  the  aid  of  sensible  illtjs- 
trations,  a  deeper  mine  of  mental  wealth  can  eventually  be  opened 
up  to  the  researches  of  man,  or  a  wider  difiusion  given  to  the 
treasures  already  amassed,  who  shall  hesitate  in  the  adoption  of 
means  by  which  so  desirable  a  consummation  may  be  efifected  ? 

But  the  illustration  of  truth,  especially  of  a  physical  and  fwhen 
practicable^  of  an  abstract  Icind,  by  means  of  visible  representation,  is 
not  defensiole  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  exercise  is  in  this  case 
more  innocent  and  rational  than  in  that  of  the  other  senses  —  not 
on  the  plea  that  our  sight  is  more  perfect  than  any  other  sense,  ot 
that  it  is  the  source  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  our  imagination  — not 
that  the  grand,  the  novel,  and  the  beautiful  are  principally  revealed 
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to  this  sense,  and  received  thtough  its  instrumentality  —  nor  yet 
because  the  highest  rational  felicity,  —  that  of  a  refined  taste  —  is 
derived  from  the  varied  and  pleasurable  exercise  of  the  sense  of 
sight.  All  these  are  grounds  of  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
high  privileges  of  our  nature,  and  tend  to  excite  the  liveliest  admi- 
ration. But  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  mind,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  eye  claims  pre-eminence  among  the  available  means 
of  gaining  and  establishing  all  our  real  knowledge. 

**  Ad  aures  iardius  res  adveniunt  qimm  ad  visutn.^^ 

And  let  it  not  be  objected,  that  the  eye  is  sometimes  deceived ; 
that  the  records  of  testimony  show  how  uncertain  a  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  perceptions  coming  through  this  organ.  Let  us 
rather  remember  how  unhesitatingly  the  greater  part  of  mankind  de- 
pend on  their  own  eyes,  for  the  highest  assurance,  and  in  the  most 
momentous  of  human  afiairs  —  how  entirely  common  sense  has 
taught  them  to  regard  this  particular  sense  as  the  very  touchstone 
of  all  true  conviction. 

Let  us  reflect  that  men  in  general,  unsophisticated  by  any  sub- 
tleties of  an  over-strained  logic,  are  no  more  inclined  to  distrust 
their  eyes,  because  they  have  sometimes  met  with  such  a  thing  as 
an  ocular  deception,  than  to  reject  the  evidence  of  taste  or  smell, 
because  these  senses,  when  diseased,  give  indications  different  from 
those  which  they  afford  when  in  health.  Let  it  be  granted,  that 
the  perceptions  of  sight  often  require  to  be  verified  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  other  senses,  and  that  the  faculties  purely  in- 
tellectual do,  in  some  few  cases,  command  for  their  deductions  a 
degree  of  certitude,  seldom  accorded  even  to  the  combined  evidence 
of  the  senses  ;  yet  these  facts  cannot  shake  our  trust  in  the  direct 
and  positive  evidence  afforded  by  the  sense  of  sight.  It  gives  us 
assurance  of  the  presence  of  objects,  so  positive  that  we  seldom 
'seek  a  higher  degree  of  conviction  for  the  understanding. 

It  is  true,  that  die  sense  of  touch  is,  especially  in  childhood,  the 
corroborative  proof  to  which  nature,  for  wise  and  useful  purposes, 
early  teaches  the  infant  to  resort ;  but  the  matured  faculties  ap- 
prize us  that  it  is  rather  a  childish  propensity  to  wish  everything 
that  comes  within  our  reach,  submitted  to  this  kind  of  examination. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  branches  of  science  the 
most  sublime  and  difficult,  about  which  all  our  knowledge  is  ulti- 
mately referable  to  sight'  alone.  Still  we  rest  upon  the  deductions 
made  by  long  trains  of  reasoning  in  these  sciences  with  as  much 
confidence  as  on  those  purely  mathematical  demonstrations,  in  which 
we  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  truth  at  every  step.  I  need  not 
apprize  you,  that  the  science  of  physical  astronomy  stands  fore- 
most, among  those  which  appeal  to  this  single  sense  for  their  dis- 
coveries.    We  have  never  yet  touched  the  stars. 

TOL.  III.  — -  NO.  in.  9* 
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To  understand  the  importance  of  making  the  right  use  of  the  sens- 
es, and  particularly  of  sight,  subservient  to  the  developement  and 
cultivation  of  mind,  we  need  only  recur  to  the  erroneous  impres- 
sions often  made  on  the  mind  through  a  neglect  to  employ  suitable 
illustrations  to  explain  our  language  to  children.  These  false  im- 
pressions become  the  sources  of  numberless  misfortunes,  — and  ri- 
diculous, or  worse  than  ridiculous  prejudices  are  often  anoong  the 
least  of  their  evil  consequences.  An  erroneous  association  of  ideas 
with  the  terms  which  they  are  taught  to  employ,  is  found  extremely 
difficult  to  eradicate ;  or  if  mature,  reason  does  ever  succeed  in  sepa- 
rating the  false  from  the  true,  yet  as  a  mere  conviction  of  the  un- 
derstanding b  a  less  operative  principle  than  an  early  habit  of  the 
mind,  the  false  notion  may  still  adhere  to  the  words  with  which  it 
has  become  associated,  and  every  time  the  word  occurs,  a  separate 
effort  of  the  will  may  be  demanded  to  bring  the  truth  into  contact 
with  its  proper  term.  It  is  related  by  a  credible  author*  that  a 
certain  gentleman,  who  in  his  childhood  was  reading  to  his  pious 
mother  something  about  the  patriarchs^  stumbled  in  bis  pronuncia- 
tion, and  called  the  word  partridges.  The  good  lady  oi  course  set 
him  right  in  his  pronunciation^  out  not  in  his  conception  of  the 
meaning ;  for,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  she  took  no  pains 
to  explain  either  of  the  terms.  Hence,  the  next  time  he  encoun- 
tered the  word  patriarchy  he  again  called  for  assistance,  saying, 
^'  here,  mamma,  here  are  these  queer  fowls  again ;"  and  to  the 
latest  day  of  his  life,  he  averred  that  he  could  not  but  link  the  idea 
of  a  bird,  as  the  first  involuntary  suggestion,  to  the  word  pairiarth^ 
which  had  thus  puzzled  his  infantile  mind.  Probably  most  persons 
may  find  something  analogous  to  this,  in  regard  to  their  early  con- 
ceptions of  words  and  things,  especially  when  the  former  came 
before  them  for  the  first  time,  unaccompanied  by  the  latter. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  an  exemplification  of  the  usefulness  of 
this  instrument  in  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  scientific  truth  ; 
but  will  previously  make  a  few  remarks,  which  will  be  found  gene- 
rally applicable  to  them. 

In  almost  every  subject,  capable  of  being  presented  to  the  eye, 
there  are  several  distmct  species  of  illustration,  each  containing 
approximate  devclopements  of  the  truth  which  we  wish  to  make 
known.  These  are  severally  resorted  to  as  occasion  requires;  or  as 
opportunity  allows.  But  since  they  may  convey  each  its  different 
degree  of  force  and  clearness,  it  should  be  our  aim,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  adopt  that  which  produces  the  highest  assurance,  and  in 
fact  comes  the  nearest  to  an  actual  exhibition  of  the  matter  to  be 
demonstrated. 

*  Mrs  Hamilton. 
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In  all  species  of  illustrations  the  least  general  truth  should  6rst  be 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  student,  and  those  modes  of  demonstra^ 
tion  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  abstractions,  reserved  for  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  his  progress.  This  is  only  following  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  induction  ;  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  it  is  the  first  and 
best  period  for  the  application  of  that  important  method  of  intel- 
lectual improvement. 

In  some  cases  we  are  wholly,  incapable  of  giving  a  visible  rep- 
resentation of  a  subject  directly,  but  may  have  recourse  to  some  of 
its  analogies,  and  thence  obtain  a  parallel  relation  to  things  capable 
of  being  presented  to  the  eye.  Thus,  we  cannot  exhibit  directly  to 
the  senses,  the  manner  in  which  a  charge  of  elecuricity  is  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  a  prime  condjuctor ;  but  by  the  intervention  of 
nwtion  produced  in  the  index  of  a  torsion  balance  by  a  small  insulated 
metallic  plane  applied  successively  to  the  difierent  parts  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  at  each  trial  presented  to  the  index,  the  mode  of  the  distri- 
'  bution  becomes  apparent,  according  to  the  effect  observed  at  each 
application  of  the  plane  to  the  balance. 

With  regard  to  subjects  capable  of  being  Ulustraied  by  an  appeal 
to  the  eye  through  certain  representations,  many  are  likewise  sus- 
ceptible of  a  complete  exhibition  to  the  same  sense,  with  all  the 
details  which  science  would  make  known.  In  these  departments  of 
knowledge,  the  most  satisfactor}'  illustration  is  doubtless  to  be  found 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  thing  itself  which  we  would  explain.  Yet, 
owing  to  the  complication  of  parts  and  the  intricate  or  concealed 
structure  of  an  object,  it  may  happen  that  (nore  clearness  will  be 
given  by  well  executed  drawings,  than  even  by  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  an  object  of  this  description. 

Among  the  foremost  subjects  for  visible  illustration  must  be  reck- 
oned the  branches  of  natural  history,  and  the  physical  sciences 
in  their  most  extended  sense.  These  may  in  general  be  illustrated 
in  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods. 

1.  By  the  actual  presence  of  the  things  to  be  made  known, — 
with  all  their  natural  circumstances. 

2.  By  the  presence  of  the  same  in  an  imperfect  state,  or  in  de- 
tached portions. 

3.  Artificial  models,  having  none  of  the  actual  parts  or  elements 
of  the  original  objects,  may  be  substituted  for  the  latter. 

4.  Graphic  representations,  combining  \he  advantages  of  lights, 
shades  and  perspective. 

5.  Outline  figures,  or  mere  diagrams,  in  which  the  imagination  of 
the  beholder  is  required  to  supply  all  except  the  general  feature  of 
the  object  delineated. 

6.  The  relations  of  objects,  in  regard  to  magnitude,  number, 
proportion,  and  efSciency,  may  he  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  mere 
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symbols,  conveying  only  a  concise  expression  of  the  verbal  propo- 
sitions which  may  be  enunciated  respecting  them. 

Among  the  departments  of  Natural  History,  that  of  Botany  may 
be  illustrated  either  by  an  actual  resort  to  the  fields  and  forests, 
where  the  natural  habits  of  every  vegetable  production  are  seen  un- 
hnpaired  by  any  efforts  of  art ;  or  by  repairing  to  the  garden,  green- 
house, or  nursery,  where  man  has  in  part  divested  the  plant  of  its 
native  wildness.  In  the  former,  and  in  all  analogous  cases,  we  can 
hardly  be  said  to  study  nature  by  the  help  of  illustrations.  We 
rather  contemplate,  at  original  sources,  the  truths  inherent  in  her 
plan,  as  they  stand  unveiled  to  the  intuitive  apprehension  of  the 
mind: 

Again,  we  may  pursue  this  science  by  consulting  the  preserved  spe- 
cimens of  an  herbarium,  duly  labelled  and  scientifically  arranged. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  garden  or  the  green-house,  we  have  an  actual 
presence  of  the  things  to  be  made  known,  but  divested  of  several  cir- 
cumstances in  their  original  condition.  Thus  also  the  difierent  Idnds 
of  timber  are  sometimes  formed  into  boxes  in  the  shape  of  books, 
containing  samples  of  the  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  fiuits,  roots,  and  seeds. 
The  insects  which  inhabit  or  infest  each,  are  sometimes  added. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  construct  artificial,  but  accurate  models 
of  some  races  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  which  actual  specimens 
cannot  be  easily  preserved.  Thus  the  ciy ptogamous  class  has  been 
successfully  imitated  in  wax ;  and  the  trade  of  making  artificial 
plants  and  flowers,  so  fruitful  in  unnatural  creations,  so  prone  to 
content  itself  with  pretty  monsters,  might  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count, were  a  little  science  added  to  the  skill  which  now  mmisten 
chiefly  to  a  depraved  and  frivolous  taste. 

If  neither  of  the  above  means  present  themselves,  we  may  ex- 
amine the  colored  figures  which  exhibit  an  intelligible  picture  of 
the  original  plant,  with  the  parts  constituting  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  class,  order,  genus  and  species,  separately  and  con- 
spicuously displayed  ;  and  finally,  we  may  gain  no  inconsiderable 
benefit  from  carefully  inspecting  the  mere  outlines,  without  shading 
or  coloring.  When  colored  figures  are  employed,  the  nature  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  plant  generally  flourishes,  may  easily  be  added, 
and  may  aid  the  student  in  forming  a  vivid  conception  of  its  char- 
acter and  habits. 

The  study  of  animated  nature  may  be  pursued  by  the  dd  of  il- 
lustrations equally  various.  To  visit  the  haunts,  and  observe  nu- 
nutely  the  characteristics  of  each  species  is,  however,  a  pleasure 
destined  to  be  enjoyed  by  few,  even  of  the  enthusiastic  culdvators 
of  Natural  History.  It  is  only  men,  who,  like  Wilson  or  Audubon, 
are  willing  to  exchange  the  pent  air  of  cities  for  the  free  cir- 
culation of  mountams  and  forests,  and  the  constrained  ur  of  fine 
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geDtlemen,  for  tbe  habits  of  a  Boone  or  a  Leatherstocking,  that 
can  expect  to  become  thoroughly  intimate  with  the  instincts  and 
dispositions,  —  the  personal  character,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,)  of  (hose  denizens  of  the  forest  which  form  the  subject 
of  zoolc^.  Nor  is  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  living  habits  of 
an  animal  indispensable  to  a  tolerably  clear  comprehension  of  its 
nature  and  properties.  The  mutual  relations  of  the  several  parts  and 
organs,  the  precise  mode  of  action,  and  the  degree  of  dependence 
of  those  parts  on  each  other,  can  hardly  be  exhibited  without  some 
analysis  of  the  specimen ;  —  an  analysis  which  can  be  made  only 
after  the  functions  of  life  have  ceased.  Hence  it  happens  that  the 
second  class  of  illustrations  is,  when  applied  to  this  subject,  more 
advantageous  for  giving  certain  kinds  of  information,  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  hence  the'human  frame  is  far  better  understood  from 
an  inspection  after  death,  and  the  practice  of  dissection,  than  it  can 
possibly  be  by  the  most  minute  examination  of  the  living  subject. 
The  class  of  illustrations  in  zoology,  to  which  we  now  refer,  includes 
the  skeletons,  duly  connected  so  as  to  exhibit  the  frame  of  the  an- 
imal ;  the  skin,  prepared  and  stuffed  for  exhibiting  the  exterior 
appearance  when  alive ;  the  internal  organs  injected  with  some 
cok>red  substance,  to  display  the  several  blood  vessels;  and 
tbe  muscular  parts,  the  viscera,  or  even  the  whole  bodies  of  some 
classes,  particularly  oirepiAes, preserved  inspirits,  and  so  placed  in 
tbe  containing  vessels  as  to  present  to  the  eye  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  specimen.  As  an  example  of  the  striking  effect  of 
specimens  in  comparative  anatomy,  in  aiding  the  imagination,  I  may 
mention  an  incident  which  fell  under  niy  observation.  When  a  del- 
egation of  one  of  the  most  savage  of  our  western  tribes,  a  few 
years  since  passed  through  Philadelphia,  they  were  invited  to  visit 
tbe  Philadelphia  Museum,  in  which,  finding  many  of  their  quadruped 
acquaintance,  with  various  implements  of  their  own  warfare,  and  a 
vast  number  of  objects  before  unknown  to  them,  they  were  natu- 
rally much  delighted  with  the  celebrated  establishment,  and  ex- 
pressed, (as  far  as  an  Indian  ever  deigns  to  express  it,)  their  admi- 
ration of  the  novel  spectacle.  Divers  ejaculations,  and  some  obscure 
signs  of  relaxed  gravity  ^ere  occasionally  observable  during  their 
prepress  through  the  rooms,  until  they  came  to  that  part  of  the 
hall  where  the  skeleton  of  the  huge  mastodon,  stood  all  at  once 
revealed  to  their  bewildered  senses.  The  awe  which  seemed  to 
come  over  them  now  deprived  their  tongues  of  utterance,  and  held 
their  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  vast,  black,  bony  structure, 
as  if  it  had  been  an  object  of  adoration.  Such,  it  was  said,  their 
tribe  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  mammoth ;  and  as  it  had 
all  their  lives  before  been  merely  a  creature  of  imagination,  or  seen 
only  in  detached  portions,  its  real  bulk  and  proportions  had  proba^ 
bly  never  before  been  adequately  conceived. 
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To  illustrate  the  subject  of  zoSIogy  and  its  kindred  InniDches, 
when  neither  livings  nor  preserved  specimens  can  be  obtained,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  thiixl  species  of  demonstration  by  purely 
artificial  models.  A  very  accurate  representation  of  every  part  of 
the  human  frame  is  often  formed  in  wax,  or  other  plastic  material, 
and  where  professional  skill  is  not  the  object  of  study,  may  be  quite 
adequate  to  convey  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  use  of  colored  engravings,  in  illustrating  every  department 
of  animated  nature,  is  a  practice  so  general  as  hardly  to  require  a 
mention  of  its  usefulness.  In  the  subdivision  of  ornithology,  our 
own  country  has  produced  a  full  share  of  splendid  performances  of 
this  description.  Indeed,  imitative  art  has  seldom  displayed  more 
briliant  achievements,  than  are  witnessed  in  some  recent  publicatioas 
in  this  branch  of  natural  history. 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  superb  work  on  fishes  now  in  the  course 
of  publication  in  England,  by  Mrs  Bowdich,  as  a  highly  finished 
performance  of  this  nature,  in  which  every  fieure  in  every  copy,  is 
a  real  drawing  from  the  hands  of  the  fair  ichtbyok^ist  herself. 

Linear  representations  of  animals  are  likewise  capable  of  great 
spirit  and  vividness.  A  few  happy  strokes  of  the  pencil,' will  enable 
the  most  tardy  imagination  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  give  life  to  the 
picture. 

Were  these  remarks  addressed  exclusively  to  a  body  of  natural- 
ists, they  might  seem  altogether  superfluous,  since  they  must  be 
familiar  with  all  the  modes  of  representation  above  alluded  to. 

They  must  likewise  be  assured  tiiat  the  insect  tribes,  in  all  their 
varied.  Protean,  and  questionable  shapes,  are  susceptible  of  numer^ 
ous  kinds  of  representation ;  that  shells  may  be  examined  on  the 
sea-shore  and  the  margins  of  rivers,  —  or  in  cabinets,  under  scienti- 
fie  arrangement;  but  that  the  art  of  the  engraver,  with  that  of 
the  painter  in  water  colors,  may  almost  supply  the  necessity  of 
such  recourse.  The  fossil  remains  of  vegetable  and  animal  beings, 
which  constitute  so  remarkable  an  ingredient  in  the  exterior  crust  of 
our  globe  must  be  viewed  at  originm  sources,  —  must  be  seen  in 
their  actual  position  in  the  deep  laid  strata  — if  we  would  realize 
the  full  force  of  the  truths  which  they  silently  utter.  We  must 
look  with  our  own  eyes,  upon  those  relics  of  countless  generations 
of  animated  beings,  now  wholly  extinct,  whk^h,  at  various  periods, 
have  covered  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and,  in  succession,  been 
overspread  by  a  hundred  thick  deposites  of  earthy  matter.  We 
must  observe  how  each  fresh  layer  became,  by  the  obviously  slow 
action  of  untold  geological  ages,  converted  into  impervious  rocks ; 
we  must  mark  the  exact  lineaments,  that  stand  forth. from  the  solid 
marble ;  must  note  the  figures  of  those  sightless  eyeballs  which 
glare  in  millions  from  out  the  dark  and  threatening  masses,  over 
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our  heads,  as  we  veDture  dowD  into  the  chasms  and  water  courses, 
where  these  truths,  touchbgthe  primeval  condition  and  the  numer- 
ous changes  of  our  globe,  are  now  and  then  accidentally  revealed. 

To  be  a  geologist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  these  and  ma- 
ny other  similar  facts  must  be  examined  at  origiual  sources.  But 
all  cannot  make  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  nature  ; 
and  if  they  could,  all  would  not  profit  by  the  journey.  The 
greater  number  must  be  content  to  admire  the  relics  brought 
thence  by  her  more  zealous  votaries ;  and  must  take  upon  credit 
the  fact  of  their  being  found  where  they  have  asserted.  As  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  relics,  all  may  judge  for  themselves  ;  and  each 
may,  if  he  see  fit,  make  himself,  according  to  his  disposition,  either 
merry  or  wroth  with  another's  opinions  about  osieofogical  distinC'- 
iioni, . 

The  second  kind  of  fossil  and  geological  illustrations  consists 
therefore  in  specimens  or  fragments  of  the  several  strata  to  be  ex- 
plained, arranged  under  appropriate  classes  with  the  locality  attach- 
ed to  each,  and  with  the  organic  remains  designated  by  names, 
assigned  to  them  by  naturalists.  But  some  species  of  these  curious 
objects  are  too  rare  to  be  generally  found  in  the  most  exten- 
sive cabinets,  and  recourse  is  accordingly  had  to  models  or  casts  in 
plaister,  clay,  or  other  plastic  materials,  duly  colored,  to  represent 
some  real  specimen  to  which  the  modeller  has  access.  A  small 
but  interesting  treatise  on  American  tn7oi»Vei,iiccompanied  by  nu- 
merous casts  of  this  nature,  has  recently  been  published  by  a  gen- 
tleman* of  Philadelphia,  and  may  illustrate  the  foregoing  remark. 

The  fourth  kind  of  illustrations,  that  of  shaded  and  colored 
figures,  for  maps  and  sections  of  country,  appears  almost  indispen- 
sable to  every  course  of  instruction  in  this  department  Without 
them,  not  only  the  varieties  of  mineralogical  elements,  composing 
the  difierent  beds,  would  soon  become  confounded  together  in  the 
mind  of  the  auditors ;  but  the  relative  situati^ons  of  geological  se- 
ries, —  the  displacement  of  strata,  —  the  results  of  recent  deposites 
ofmatter,  over  surfaces  formerly  upheaved,  —  the  dififerent  positions 
oi  conformable  and  uncanfonnable  rocks,  with  numerous  other  facts 
and  principles  in  this  engaging  science  —  would  be  nearly  unintel- 
ligible.   . 

As  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  engravings  to  elucidate  fossil 
Geology,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  splendid  works  of  M.  M.-Cuvier, 
and  Brogniart,  — monuments  at  once  of  their  author's  talents  and 
industry,  and  of  nature's  ancient,  inexhaustible  variety  of  organic 
productions. 

What  has  just  been  stated  respecting  Geology    may  be  ap- 

*  Dr  Jacob  Green,  ProL  of  ChemUtry  in  Jefferson  Med.  Coll.  Philadelphia 
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plied  with  slight  variations  to  the  kindred  scieoce  of  mineralogr. 
1.  Minerals  may  be  examined  in  their  natural  localities,  or  subjected 
to  cnrefiil  analogies.  2.  The  whole  mineral  kingdom  may  be  dis- 
played by  well  chosen,  representative  specimens,  each  of  which  may 
speak  in  turn  to  the  eye  of  the  inquisitive,  and  declare  the  charac- 
ter and  relations  of  all  within  its  district.  An  incidental  ciicum- 
stance  (that  of  crystallization)  connected  with  the  study  of  mioer- 
alogy,  is  capable  of  being  delineated  in  a  manner  fuUy  mteli^ble, 
without  the  aid  of  solids.  This  department  of  natural  histoiy 
employs  less  frequently  than  almost  any  other,  the  aid  of  artificial 
models  and  colored  engravings  ;  both  because  the  actual  spedmeos 
are  for  the  most  part  easily  obtained,  and  because .  the  modeb  and 
figures  would  fail  to  address  correctly  any  other  sense  tlian  sight; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  mineralogists  depend  on  the  touch,  the 
odor,  the  hardness  and  the  specific  gravity,  no  less  than'  on  the 
color  and  crystalline  form,  in  making,  up  their  opinion  of  the 
composition  of  a  mineral. 

If  we  leave  the  range  of  natural  history,  and  ask  what  depend- 
ence other  branches  of  physical  science  place  on  the  aid  of  visible 
demonstration,  the  chemist  will  direct  us  first  to  the  laboratory  of  the 
manufacturer ;  or  to  that  of  the  philosophical  inquirer,  surrounded 
by  bis  instruments  of  research.  He  will  next  invite  us  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  illustrative  experiments,  accompanied  by  statements  of  his 
own,  to  enable  us  to  supply  in  imagination  what  cannot  there  be  pre- 
sented. Should  he  have  occasion  to  describe  a  process,  too  long  to 
be  completed  within  his  hour,  we  shall  even  be  content  to  be  shown 
the  model  of  an  apparatus  by  which  it  is  performed ;  or  he  will  have 
put  in  requisition  the  talents  of  a  draftsman  to  multiply  the  varie- 
ties of  form,  and  strengthen  our  conception  of  what  he  cannot  actually 
exhibit.  If  he  have  occasion  to  speak  of  that  which  constitutes  the 
pride  of  modern  chemistry  —  the  doctrine  of  definite  proponions,  — 
the  matter  will  not  be  simply  stated  in  words  \  we  shall  Inve 
either  a  linear  diagram,  a  set  of  variously  colored  cubes,  or  a 
Wollaston's  scale  of  equivalents  to  render  all  perfectly  clear  and 
truly  definite.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might  treat  us  to  an  explanation  of 
this  celebrated  doctrine  by  means  of  certain  symbols,  which,  though 
a  little  cabalistic  at  first  sight,  soon  prove  to  be  the  mqst  concise 
and  beautiful  method,  of  presenting  to  the  eye  a  vast  amount  of 
facts  respecting  chemical  combinations. 

In  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  all  the  six  methods  before 
enumerated  find  constant  application.  From  the  workshop  and  the 
manufactory  where  the  principles  of  these  sciences  are  carried  out 
into  full  practical  developement,  to  the  abstract  expression  of  those 
principles  by  help  of  the  numerical,  algebraic,  and  fluxional  symbols, 
we  have  a  series  of  appeals  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  whk;h  we  may 
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impress  on  the  understanding  the  great  truths  of  the  science  or  the 
varied  modes  of  their  application.  Thus,  working  models  or  mova- 
ble diagrams  constitute  the  second  class  ;  solid  models  or  patterns, 
the  third  ;  perspective  representations,  the  fourth ;  and  outlines, 
the  fifth. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  astronomy  as  resting  on 
the  basis  of  observation.  We  might  go  into  the  walks  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  witness  the  various  means  by  which  the  painter,  the  sculp- 
tor, and  the  architect  endeavor  to  make  known  their  achievements. 
Here  the  two  former  would  be  found,  appealing  solely  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  taste  through  the  eyes  of  mankind  ;  and  of  the 
latter,  so  far  as  building  assqmes  the  character  of  a  fine  art,  and  not 
merely  oi  a  useful  trade,  the  same  is  preeminently  true.  Even 
music  makes  at  least  one  most  efiectual  and  useful  address  to  the 
eye  by  aid  of  the  symbolic  notes,  without  which  many  a  modern 
performer  would  have  been  lamentably  untuneful. 

A  most  valuable  application  of  the  principle  contended  for  is 
found  also,  in  communicating  the  laws  of  elocution ;  the  very  slides 
and  inflections  of  the  voice  have  by  philosophical  masters  of  this  ait, 
been  happily  depicted  by  lines  and  characters,  which  furnish  to 
the  eye  something  on  which  it  can  seize,  to  arrest  and  detain  the 
fleeting  modulations  of  sound.  This  enables  us  to  fix  the  laws  of 
utterance  as  regulated  by  construction,  and  especially  to  convey 
definite  ideas  of  the  rising  and  falling  inflections  —  one  of  the  most 
difficult  duties,  perhaps,  which  the  rhetorician  has  to  encounter. 

Would  time  allow,  we  might  further  elucidate  -and  exemplify  the 
subject  by  a  reference  to  geography,  history,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  nations,  the  mythologies  of  ancient,  and  the  superstitions 
of  modem  times.  But  scarcely  a  book  in  either  of  these  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  is  now  put  forth  without  some  evidence  that 
the  principles  above  advanced  have  operated  upon  the  minds  of 
their  authors  ;  nearly  all  are  accompanied  by  some  sort  of  visible 
illustration. 

But  there  will  sometimes  be  found  matters  of  science,  which  we 
cannot  bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  student.  To  carry  conviction 
of  their  truth,  or  even  a  conception  of  their  possibility,  we  must  in 
the  absence  of  actual  ocular  demonstration,  adopt  an  analogous 
fact,  or  principle.  A  case  has  sometimes  been  supposed  of  an  in- 
habitant of  the  tropics,  who  should  be  told  that  in  other  climates, 
water  itself,  that  proverbially  fugitive  substance,  was  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  in  a  compact,  solid  state,  capable  of  being  applied 
to  the  numerous  purposes  of  impenetrable  masses.  That  in  this 
state,  it  forms  the  continuous  bridges  of  mighty  rivers  —  the  cem^ 
raed  splendor  of  the  forest  scene  —  the  roofs  of  cabins  for  barba- 
rous tribes  —  the  walls  of  palaces  for  fanciful  monarchs  —  and  a 
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vast  winding-sheet  for  all  the  glories  of  a  departed  year.  Hovr 
strong,  it  is  said,  must  be  bis  faith,  to  give  credit  to  assertions  so 
apparently  absurd ;  and  how  should  we  overcome  fais  iDcredu- 
lity  ?  How,  but  by  recalling  to  bis  mind  some  analc^ous  change 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  particularly  such  as  might  result 
from  a  reduction  of  temperature.  Should  he  ever  have  seen  a 
saturated  solution  of  any  chemical  substance,  depositing  its  crys- 
taline  masses  over  the  surface  of  a  cooling  liquid,  his  unbelief 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  supposed  fable  of  solidiued  Water  assume 
the  air  of  a  possible  truth.  We  may  however  remark,  that  Natur 
ral  Philosopqy  or  Chemistry,  or  both  combined,  would  enable  us  to 
put  this  doubt  at  rest  in  any  climate ;  as  there  is  none  so  hot  as  to 
prevent  the  success  of  those  frigori6c  experiments,  which  you  need 
not  to  be  informed,  both  sciences  are  capable  of  exhibiting. 

It  is  believed  to  be  a  common  practice  todelav  the  exhibiuon  of 
facts  admitting  visible  illustration,  until  a  late  penod  in  youthful  ed- 
ucation, and  to  detain  the  mind  from  a  full  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  things  about  which  principles  in  science  have  beea 
enunciated  by  the  learned,  under  a  belief  that  the  eeneral  laws 
could  not  thus  early  be  comprehended.  Yet  we  mid  attempts 
made  to  urge  upon  the  youthful,  and  even  upon  the  infant  miod 
those  very  laws,  or  others  more  abstruse,  which  it  is  deemed  pre- 
mature to  exhibit  in  actual  existence,  in  the  economy  and  operatimis 
of  nature. 

It  is  probably  found  easier  for  those  who  profets  to  teach  tbs 
branches  to  which  we  now  refer,  to  discourse  with  apparent  leammg 
about  principles^  than  to  exhibit,  explain,  or  even  understand,  bow 
these  principles  are  applied  in  any  given  actual  illustration.  Hence 
the  practical  benefit  to  learners,  is  sacrificed  to  the  love  or  the 
afifection  in  teachers  of  being  profound  in  abstractions. 

In  most  departments  of  physical  knowledge,  the  reverse  of  the 
cotirse  just  stated  may  be  very  successfully  adopted.  The  faaUy 
and  the  more  simple  laws^  of  each  science,  may  be  early  made  fa- 
miliar, by  their  actual  presence  before  the  student,  or  by  the  best 
illustration  which  we  can  command,  while  the  mathematical,  or 
other  general  laws,  may  be  reserved  until  the  habits  of  abstract 
reasoning  and  of  generalization,  have  begun  to  be  formed. 

To  certain  subjects,  we  readily  admit,  the  mode  oi  illustritKNi 
now  advocated  is  not  applicable.  Or  if  we  attempt  to  make  the 
application,  we  shall  not  only  fail  of  rendering  the  subject  more 
clear,  but  shall  almost  certainly  obscure  or  degrade  it.  Of  tliis 
kind  are  those  questions  which  respect  immateiial  essence^,  their 
nature,  relations,  and  mode  of  existence.  The  attempt  to  illustrate 
ethical  and  theological  subjects  by  visible  representations,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  proved  in  most  cases  abortive,  or  to  have  utterly 
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failed  of  its  aim,  if  we  admit  that  aim  to  have  been  the  dissemina- 
tion of  truth.  The  conceptions  of  an  individual  mind  on  subjects 
of  this  nature  may  doubtless  be  most  vividly  set  before  the  eye, 
by  visible  representations.  There  was  a  period  in  literature, 
when  most  of  the  productions  exhibited  on  the  stage  were  founded 
on  the  legends  respecting  saints,  angels  and  demons ;  and  the  actual 
representation  is  said  to  have  corresponded  admirably  with  the  ex- 
travagance of  conception,  in  which  their  authors  indulged. 

But  the  uniform  tendency  is,  to  degrade  whatever  noble  attri- 
butes are  sought  to  be  embodied,  and  to  introduce  groveling  and 
unworthy  notions  of  the  object  of  homage.  The  result  is,  a  constant 
falling  away  to  some  species  of  idolatry  —  a  substitution  of  some 
creature  of  sense,  or  at  best  some  physical  creation  of  the  brain,  for 
the  true  object  of  rational  adoration. 

Questions  of  abstract  and  metaphysical  science  are  seldom  capa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  the  form  of  visible  representation  ;  because 
mind  itself,  which  is  the  object  of  such  science  as  well  as  its  fac- 
ulties, is  by  nature  wholly  invisible. 

The  pencil  has  sometimes  attempted  to  shadow  forth  certain 
states  of  mind,  and  particularly  of  moral  feeling,  by  the  representa- 
tion of  human  forms  in  the  attitudes  and  actions  which  those  feelings 
or  states  of  mind  naturally  induce.  Thus  Melancholy,  with  her 
pensive  air  —  **  her  eye  upraised,  as  one  inspired ;"  —  Hope,  with 
her  smile  of  anticipated  joy  —  turned  on  vacancy ;  —  Devotion,  in 
her  meek  and  suppliant  attitude  ;  —  Imagination,  with  her  rolling, 
frenzied  eye; — Fear,  with  herblanched  cheek  and  quivering  lip ; — 
Cruelty, vfiih  her  dark  frown  and  stern  regard  that  gloats  on  blood; — 
these,  and  innumerable  other  personi6cations  of  the  passions  or  dis- 
positions of  our  race  have  been  portrayed  on  the  canvas,  or  stood 
forth  from  beneath  the  sculptor's  chisel.  But  the  misconstruction 
to  which  representations  of  this  nature 'are  liable,  and  which  will 
perhaps  forever  prevent  the  success  of  attempts  to  generalize  the 
passions,  indicates  that  the  imitative  art  has  strayed  from  its  due 
sphere,  and  that  its  labors  should  be  bestowed  on  real  rather  than 
allegorical  subjects ;  on  things  that  address  the  eye,  and  not  on 
tkingi  unseen. 

Hence,  though  the  abstract  branches  of  sqience  demand  all  pos- 
sible elucidaUon,  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  it  from  sources  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  truth  to  be  established  ;  and  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  attempt  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  definite  ideas, 
by  means  which  must  inevitably  render  them  confused. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  subjects  which  do  not  submit  in 
any  form  to  the  test  of  inspection,  that  has  given  rise  to  the  long- 
est and  most  unprofitable  disputes  among  mankind.  It  is  the  class 
which  for  ages  has  puzzled  the  ingenuity  of  the  sobtle,  and  to  this 
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day  is  as  near  being  decided  to  universal  satisfaction,  as  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  first  made  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Besides  attempting  to  apply  visible  illustration  to  subjects  in 
which  its  only  effect  could  be  to  mislead,  there  is  some  danger 
that  persons,  who  are  not  entirely  conversant  with  the  value  of  the 
various  means  and  methods  designed  for  this  end,  should  be  cajoled 
into  a  belief  that  everything  which-bears  the  name  of  apparatus,  or 
visible  representation,  is  valuable,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

The  spurious  articles  professing  to  be  designed  for  illustrating  the 
sciences,  may  also  be  ui^ed  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
but  little  opportunity  for  examination  or  inquiry ;  and  they  may  be 
induced  to  lavish  valuable  pecuniary  means  on  objects  utterly 
worthless. 

If  the  advocates  of  popular  instruction  intend  to  accomplish  any 
thing  of  importance  by  demonstrating  the  truths  of  science,  policy 
and  duty  would  seem  to  require  that  in  selecting  the  means  regard 
should  be  had  to  their  intrinsic  valueand  efficacy.  The  cause  we 
advocate  may  therefore  be  in  some  instances  retarded,  or  actually 
obstructed,  by  the  very  implements  of  which  the  professed  object 
is  to  advance  it. 

In  a  zeal  for  copiousness  of  illustration,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
implements  and  methods  of  elucidation  are  sometimes  adopted, 
which,  far  from  being  the  best  that  might  be  found,  are  but  little,  if 
at  all,  superior  to  verbal  explanations.  The  cause  of  knowledge  is 
actually  retarded  by  frivolous  and  futile  attempts  to  give,  by  any 
visible  means,  an  appearance  of  exactness  and  demonstration  to 
a  subject  which  is  confessedly  level  to  all  capacities,  without  any 
other  explanation  than  a  simple  statement  in  plain  and  familiar 
language. 


Art.  II. — On  the  Appropriate  Use  of  the  Bible  ik 

Common   Education. 

An  Essay  prepared  for  the  American  Lyceum, 

Bt  Thomas  Smith  Grimke. 

Evert  question,  which  respects  influences,  that  act  on  the  com- 
munity at  large,  is  of  immense  consequence  in  our  age,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  country.  We  readily  comprehend,  that,  in  Europe, 
such  matters  would  be  viewed  with  jealousy  and  apprehension  by 
government,  and  indeed  by  all  in  Church  and  State,  who  are 
attached  by  interest,  prejudice  and  fear  to  existing  forms  and  insti- 
tutions.    But  in  our  country,  where  religious  bigotry  and  super- 
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stition,  political  tyranny  and  persecution  are  unknown  ;  where  the 
people  are,  and  owriy  and  do  everything,  the  progress  of  society  is 
among  the  greatest  of  popular  interests,  among  the  highest  of  popular 
duties.  The  advancement  of  society  in  religion, —  pure,  humble, 
enlightened;  in  knowledge  —  practical,  useful,  benevolent ;  is  then 
an  obligation  laid  upon  every  man  by  the  constitution  of  our  state  of 
society  ;  and  above  all,  on  those  whom  God  has  endued  with  talents, 
has  blessed  with  opportunities  for  their  cultivation,  and  has  honored 
with  the  authority  of  public  stations,  or  the  influence  of  private  ex- 
ample. To  be  insensible  to  these  truths,  is  not  to  realize  that  every 
man ,  however  elevated  or  lowly,  is  one  of  the  people,  and  that  he 
has  duties  to  perform  to  all  the  rest  —  duties  commensurate  with  his 
capacity  and  means.  To  educate  the  people  then,  is  the  great  duty 
which  is  laid  upon  every  one ;  for  it  b  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  of  all  the  instruments  which  can  be  employed  to  carry  for- 
ward the  ad^-ancement  of  society  in  virtue  and  knowledge,  as  the 
fountains  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Education  being  then  of  such  vast  importance,  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous that,  as  common  education  is  all  that  the  great  majority  ever 
attain,  it  cannot  too  deeply  interest  us.  Nor  is  it  less  manifest 
that,  of  all  seminaries  of  instruction,  common  schools  surpass  all 
others,  in  actual  value,  both  present  and  prospective.  So  far  in- 
deed do  I  regard  them  as  excelling  all  others,  in  the  necessity  for 
their  existence  and  the  momentous  character  of  their  influence, 
that  were  the  alternative  presented  of  a  complete,  universal  system 
of  common  schools,  without  Universities,  Colleges,  and  scientific 
and  literary  Academies,  or  the  reverse,  these  without-tliose,  I  should 
not  hesitate  a  single  moment  to  choose  those,  and  lose  all  of  these. 
And  I  should  do  it,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  those  were  incom- 
parably more  valuable  to  the  people,  but  on  the  farther  ground, 
that  the  school  system  would  produce  the  College  system  more 
rapidly,  extensively  and  effectually,  than  this  could  produce  that. 
The  College  system  has  been  at  work  for  centuries,  and  has  never 
yet  produced  the  school  system,  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
The  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  school  system,  furnished  by 
modern  countries,  (for  who  on  such  a  question  would  wander  into 
antiquity)  is  to  be  found  in  New  England  ;  and  there  the  School 
system  is  the  basis  of  all  their  institutions,  civil  and  political,  literary 

«  and  religious.  Their  school  system  has  made  them  the  freest,  happi- 
est and  most  enlightened  community  that  ever  existed.  Their 
Colleges  have  not,  and  never  could  have,  accomplished  it  alone. 

[  regard  the  school  system  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  our  country ;  and  proceed  to  consider  how  the  Bible  can 
be  most  appropriately  used  as  a  part  of  the  system.     The  mode  of 

stating  the  subject  concedes  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  adopted  into 
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the  general  scheme,  as  an  inoportant  branch  of  it.  Whilst  the  valae 
of  the  instrument  is  admitted,  the  most  skilful  and  effectual  mode 
,of  employing  it  is  suggested  as  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  important  in- 
quiry. I  shall  endeavor  to  remove  the  doubt,  and  satisfy  the  in- 
quiry. 

If  the  same  question  respected  any  other  text  book  employed 
in  a  course  of  instruction,  '*  How  can  it  be  most  appropriately 
used  ?"  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  rela- 
tion which  the  book  itself  bears  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  in 
knowledge  and  virtue  ?  Now,  no  other  book  stands  in  so  many 
and  so  important  connections,  with  the  advancement  both  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  society.  It  relates  to  man  both  in  time  and  eter- 
nity, in  public  and  private  life,  in  every  station  of  duty  and  useful- 
ness, amidst  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  happiness  and  misery, 
of  prosperity  and  adversity.  It  applies  to  him  universally,  whether 
we  consider  the  enlightenment  of  his  conscience,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  his  understanding,  the  cultivation  of  his  affections,  or  the 
formation  of  his  character.  Shall  we  not  then  employ  it,  as  we 
employ  other  valuable  works  for  the  instruction  of  the  young? 
Assuredly  this  must  be  the  right  course. 

First.  —  Let  us  then  bring  the  Bible  to  bear  upon  the  menuny. 
I  regard  the  scriptures,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  i^  thc  Graii- 
MAR  OF  Aix  EDUCATION.  It  is  to  the  dutics,  business,  and  pleas- 
ures of  life,  what  a  grammar  is  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  a  lan- 
guage. A  thorough  and  minute  acquaintance  with  its  granmiar  is 
indispensable  to  rapid  and  efficient  progress :  and  tlie  first  step  is 
to  treasure  up  in  the  memory  its  peculiar  and  important  elements. 
The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  Bible.  Regarding  it  as  the  only 
safe  and  genuine  text  book  of  duty  and  usefulness,  I  hold  it  to  be 
clear  that  it  ought  to  be  a  daily  exercise  in  conmion  schools  to 
commit  some  portions  of  it  to  memory.  The  simplicity  and  pe* 
c  uliarity  of  the  style,  aided  by  the  division  into  chapters  and  verses, 
render  it  decidedly  easier  than  to  commit  any  other  species  of 
prose.  If  a  familiar  acquaintance  with,  and  ready  recollection  of 
the  elements  of  his  text  books  be  valuable  to  the  statesman  and 
lawyer,  the  physician  and  scholar,  must  not  the  same  be  equally 
true  of  the  Christian,  and  indeed  still  more  so,  as  he  has  at  stake  in- 
terests so  much  more  important  ?  To  illustrate ;  who  has  ever 
had  occasion  to  speak  about  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  hear  it  spoken  of,  without  being  sensible  how  great  would 
have  been  the  acquisition  to  have  known  it  by  heart?  I  r^ard 
the  Gospel  of  John  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  would  therefore  have  it  committed  to  memory  entire  ;  and 
how  easily  and  speedily  this  could  be  done,  is  apparent  from  the 
fact,  that  the  879  verses  at  the  rate  of  only  ten  verses  per  day. 
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woul^  occupy  88  days ;  but  allowing  one  day  of  every  week  for 
reviewing,  and  four  days  for  regular  lessons,  the  whole  could  be 
accomplished  in  twenty  two  weeks.  In  like  manner,  the  whole  of 
the  four  gospels,  containing  3781  verses,  would  be  accomplished  in 
less  than  two  years,  allowing  fifteen  ,  verses  as  the  average  lesson, 
throughout  the  whole  period,  taking  four  days  to  each  week  and 
thirtynine  study  weeks,  or  156  study  days  to  each  year,  thus  ex- 
cluding one  day  for  reviewing,  one  for  holiday,  and  one  as  the 
Sabbath,  and  laying  aside  thirteen  weeks  for  vacation.  Add  a 
half  year  more,  and  in  two  years  and  six  mX>nths9  the  Gospels, 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  be  acquired. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  such  an  acquisition  to  the  memory 
would  be  of  inestimable  value.  I  take  for  granted,  of  course,  that 
a  large  portion  of  it  would  not  be  permanently  retained,  but  the 
most  important  and  interesting  passages  would  be  preserved  entire  ; 
such  as  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus, 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  prodigal  son,  the  good  Samaritan, 
&c,  &;c.  Can  any  Christian  possibly  doubt  the  value  of  such  an 
acquisition,  under  all  the  possible  circumstances  of  life  ?  I  feel  as- 
sured that  every  sensible  man,  though  not  a  professing  Christian, 
will  not  question  it,  if  he  is  impartial  and  candid  enough  to  admire 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  dignity  of  a  religious  life,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  Christian  virtues. 

Second.  —  Having  thus  stored  the  memory,  and  even  during 
the  same  period  of  time,  we  may  employ  the  scriptures  advanta- 
geously in  their  first  great  relation  to  man,  viz.  as  a  means  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  affections.  These  are  among  the  safeguards  of 
duty,  and  among  the  incentives  to  usefulness.  To  cherish,  devel- 
ope,  refine  and  strengthen  them,  on  the  Christian  model,  is  surely 
the  dictate  of  Christian  love,  duty,  and  wisdom.  And  how  can 
this  best  be  accomplished  ?  It  seems  to  me,  by  illustrating  all  the 
affections  by  familiar  anecdotes  taken  from  the  lives  of  Christians, 
children  and  youth,  men  and  women.  We  have  text  books  of 
Chemistry,  Geometry,  Logic,  and  Mathematics,  and  why  should 
we  not  have  a  "Scripture  Text  book  of  the  Affections," 
full  of  such  illustrations  ?  The  man  who  should  prepare  such  a 
work,  in  simple,  plain  language,  for  the  use  of  common  schools, 
would  be  a  Christian  benefactor  of  his  country,  and  would  himself 
exemplify  in  such  a  deed,  the  great  Christian  law  of  love.  Let  us 
take,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  value  of  such  a  collection,  the  single 
text,  "  love  your  enemies."  Who  is  not  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  counteracting  steadily  and  carefully  the  opposite  tendency,  so 
deeply  seated  in  our  nature,  and  unhappily  fostered  and  strength- 
ened by  such  a  vast  amount  of  influence  in  every  community  ? 
Who  does  not  see,  that  where  so  little  is  to  be  found  in  favor  of  the 
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maxim  in  the  individual,  social,  or  national  conduct,  the  young 
mind  should  be  preoccupied,  and  the  memory  filled  vnth  remarka- 
ble and  affecting  instances  of  love  to  enemies,  not  taken  from  the 
lives  of  the  great,  but  from  the  walks  of  common  life  ?  Will  any 
one  doubt  the  influence  of  these  over  the  youthful  mind ;  and  that 
many  and  many  a  man  thus  guarded  and  fashioned,  would  be  self- 
admonished,  and  saved  in  time  of  temptation  ?  Let  us  go  in  like 
manner  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  affections,  and  we  shall  be 
satisfied  that  a  series  of  such  practical  illustrations  would  be  of  in- 
estimable value  in  purifying,  elevating,  refining  and  strengthening 
the  affections.  In  such  a  work  I  would  not  insert  anything,  as 
most  compilers  of  school  books  are  fond  of  doing,  from  the  pagan 
records  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  I  should  do,  not  because  I 
cannot  admire  such  instances  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  Rome ; 
but  because  I  would  illustrate  the  Gospels  only  out  of  the  lives  of 
Christians ;  believing  as  I  do,  that  a  sure  way  to  degrade  Cbrbtian 
morals,  and  to  induce  a  vague,  practical  belief  that  they  are  not  much 
better  than  pagan  morals,  is  to  intermix  the  experimental  influence 
of  heathens,  in  this  seductive  form,  with  that  of  Christians.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  causes, 
that  render  the  formation  of  Christian  character  so  difficult. 

Third. — The  second  great  relation,  in  which  the  scriptures 
stand  to  men,  is  the  enlightenment  of  the  conscience.  The  purity, 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  affections,  when  christianized,  undoubt- 
edly impart  to  the  character  a  refinement  and  loveliness,  unknown 
to  any  other  system.  And  so,  when  the  sense  of  duty  is  christian- 
ized, and  all  the  principles  of  conduct  are  referred  to  the  Cbrisdan 
standard,  the  energy,  dignity  and  consistency  of  the  character  are 
of  the  highest  order.  Who  then  can  hesitate  in  acknowledging  the 
scriptures  as  the  richest  fountain  of  duty,  indeed  the  only  one 
that  ought  to  be  acknowledged  or  admitted  into  the  schools  of 
Christian  countries;  and  in  my  opinion,  into  their  Colleges  and 
Universities ;  for  1  should  never  think  of  Cicero's  offices,  of  Epicte* 
tus,  Seneca,  or  Antoninus,  as  text  books  of  duty,  where  the  Grospel 
was  the  Moral  Common  Law  of  the  land.  Is  the  question 
asked,  how  would  you  employ  the  scriptures  in  teaching  duty  ? 
The  answer  is  plain,  by  precept  and  example.  I  would  have  "A 
Scripture  Text  Book  of  Duties,"  as  of  all  the  various  affections. 
Under  each  head  should  be  embraced  illustrations  from  the  lives  of 
Christians,  of  the  nature,  importance  and  obligation  of  each  duty. 
Every  anecdote  should  be  followed  by  practical  reflections,  suited 
to  that  particular  instance ;  and  all  of  the  examples  under  any  one 
head,  by  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  duty.  The  whole  work 
should  then  close  with  a  clear,  full  summary  of  Christian  duty, 
gathered  from  the  whole  body  of  precepts  and  examples,  contain- 
ed in  the  preceding  pages. 
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Shall  I  be  asked,  what  such  "  A  Text  Book  of  the  Affections,'* 
and  such  "  A  Text  Book  of  Duties"  would  have  to  do  with  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  common  schools  ?  I  answer,  that  all  the  important 
texts,  and  especially  entire  passages,  should  be  embodied  in  each 
work  in  suitable  places  ;  so  that  the  volume  would  contain  every- 
thing in  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of  each  particular  affection  or  duty. 
This  might  be  done,  either  by  a  reference,  or  by  extracting  the 
passage.  The  latter  1  should  prefer ;  though  it  would  extend  the 
size  of  the  work. 

These  Text  Books  of  Duty  and  Affection  I  would  make  the 
-subject  of  lessons,  not  to  be  memorized,  but  to  be  thoroughly  stud- 
ied and  understood.  The  scholar  should  be  required,  throughout 
a  particular,  daily  examination,  to  exhibit  proof  that  he  had  master- 
ed the  facts,  and  comprehended  the  principles.  This  duty  ought 
to  be  performed,  not  in  the  mode  in  which  similar  duties  are  too 
often  performed  by  scholars  and  teachers ;  but  in  a  manner  com- 
mensurate to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  very  character 
of  such  a  work  would  carry  with  it  an  authority  unknown  to  ordi- 
naiT  works. 

Fourth.  —  But  the  scriptures  not  only  stand  in  this  twofold 
relation  to  the  duties  and  affections  of  man ;  but  they  stand  in  a 
third  very  important  relation  to  their  ojwosttes.  Hence  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  for  "  A  Scripture  Text  Book  op  the  Fas- 
siONs  AND  Vices,"  to  be  contrasted  with  all  the  various  duties  and 
affections  illustrated  in  the  other  two  volumes.  The  arrangement 
of  this  might  correspond  to  that  of  the  other  two,  so  that  the  first 
part  might  be  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  passions  opposite  to 
the  affections  ;  and  the  second  to  that  of  the  vices,  as  contrasts  oi 
the  duties.  The  principles  on  which  this  book  ought  to  be  cod- 
structed,  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding,  with  respeot 
to  the  use  of  scripture,  to  the  examples,  to  the  practical,  preceptive 
explanations  and  to  the  summary  at  the  end. 

Fifth.  — The  fourth  relation  in  whk;h  the  Bible  stands  toman, 
is  found  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intelleciwal  powers.  This  impor- 
tant use  of  the  scriptures  is  generally  overlooked  in  estimating  their 
value  ;  and  yet  the  Bible  excels  all  other  books  in  the  dignity  i^nd 
beauty,  the  depths,  elevation  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  thoughts. 
Hence,  it  necessarily  furnishes  the  noblest  and  richest  variety  of 
materials  for  enlarging,  strengthening  and  refining  the  intellectual 
powers.  The  whole  body  oi  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  odntains 
nothing  comparable  to  it,  in  these  particulars.  What  can  they 
teach  that  is  worth  learning,  respecting  the  majesty,  holiness  and 
power  of  God,  the  universality  of  his  presence,  the  wisdom  of  his 
moral  eovernraent,  the  benevolence  of  his  providence,  and  the  eter- 
nity of  his  nature.     What  can  they  tell  us  of  the  immortality  of  the 
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soul,  of  its  relations  to  God  in  time  and  eternity,  of  the  solemnities 
of  its  duties  and  the  loveliness  of  its  affections ;  of  the  sublimity 
of  its  faith,  and  hopes,  and  destinies?  What  can  they  teach  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  offices  of  angels,  the  character  and  duties 
of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles,  the  obligation  of  doing  good, 
of  loving  all  men,  of  spreading  the  gospel  and  of  obeying  God 
rather  than  man  ?  And  yet  these  thoughts  are  of  such  magnitude, 
and  fitted  to  exercise  such  an  influence  over  the  mind,  that  if  care- 
fully and  skilfully  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  these  must  be  strengthened,  enlarged,  and  elevated  by 
them.  Now  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  them  to 
the  attainment  of  this  object,  in  the  studies  of  the  higher  classes  of 
common  schools.  The  fourth  work  then,  which  we  should  stand  in 
need  of  would  be,  '*  The  Scripture  Text  Book  of  Intellec- 
tual Improvement."  This  would  consist  of  select  passages  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  fitted  to  expand  the  mind,  to  give  it 
grand  conceptions  of  God,  to  fill  it  with  noble  thoughts  of  the  digni- 
ty and  value  of  the  soul,  and  to  breathe  into  it  a  generous  svmpathy 
with  every  human  creature,  as  subject  to  the  same  passions  and 
infirmities,  and  heirs  of  the  same  precious  inheritance,  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  How  is  it  possible  that  Christians 
have  so  long  overlooked  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the  Bible, 
as  a  mere  instrument  of  intellectual  cultivation  ?  How  long  will 
they  continue  to  neglect  the  richest  and  purest,  the  only  exhaust- 
less  fountain  of  such  improvement  ?  Such  a  volume  should  con- 
tain—  to  instance  a  few  among  numerous  exanoples  —  the  farewell 
charge  of  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  the  story  of  Balaam,  Psalms  91, 
and  139,  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  God's 
Address  to  Job,  &;c,  &c.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  regarded  as  a  sermon  and  not  an  Epistle,  is  an  oration, 
far  more  august,  splendid,  and  affecting,  than  aught  that  Grecian  or 
Roman  Orator,  ever  even  imagined.  I  would  have  the  text  of 
the  work  I  am  now  speaking  oi,  illustrated,  wherever  it  could  be 
be  done,  by  selections  from  wise,  profound  and  eloquent  writers, 
and,  when  remarkable  facts  could  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  they  should  be  introduced. 

Sixth.  —  The  fifth  relation  to  man  which  the  scriptures  occu- 
,  is  to  be  found  in  the  cultivation  of  Taste  and  Imagination. 
his  indeed,  is  a  subordinate  object ;  but  I  regard  it  as  of  more 
consequence  than  most  persons  are  disposed  to  acknowledge.  The 
visible  world  is  related  in  so  many  various  forms,  to  the  duties, 
business  and  pleasures  of  life,  that  just  and  interesting  conceptions 
of  external  objects  become  very  important.  A  pure  and  simple 
taste  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  one ; 
though  he  should  never  be  either  a  writer  or  speaker  for  the  pub- 
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lie.  There  is  something  of  moral  beauty,  gentleness,  and  artless 
familiarity  in  such  a  style,  which  recommends  it  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all.  Now,  the  scriptures  surpass  all  other  books  in  sim- 
plicity and  purity,  both  of  style  and  thought.  Nor  is  this  all. 
They  are  equally  superior  to  every  other  work,  in  sublimity  and 
pathos,  in  narrative,  didactic  and  descriptive  composition.  Is  it  not 
an  object  to  bring  such  models  to  bear  on  the  development  of  mind 
and  the  formation  of  taste  and  sentiment  in  the  young?  Ask  any 
one  if  he  would  select  the  best  or  the  inferior  writers  anriong 
mere  human  authors  in  order  to  cultivate  similar  qualities  in  our 
youth  ?  and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  smile  at  the  question,  if  he  can  be- 
lieve you  in  earnest.  Why  are  our  class  books  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion full  of  extracts  from  Dwight,  Channing,  Webster,  Everett  and 
others,  but  that  the  influence  of  eminent  writers  is  esteemed  inval- 
uable, in  the  mental  discipline  to  which  they  subject  the  taste,  sen- 
timent and  feelings  of  the  young  ?  If  then  there  be  no  doubt  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Bible,  in  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  the 
narrative  and  the  pathetic,  the  descriptive  and  didactic,  why  should 
not  such  a  book  become  a  favorite  standard  ?  Had  it  been  the 
production  of  man  only,  unassisted  by  inspiration,  we  cannot  doubt, 
if  we  judge  by  the  course  hitherto  pursued,  that  it  would  have  been 
extensively  and  anxiously  incorporated  into  the  whole  system  of 
education.  And  does  the  vast  superiority  of  its  claims  as  a  divine 
book,  diminish  its  title  to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  merely  in  a 
literary  point  of  view  ?  To  answer  yes,  would  be  like  recommend- 
ing the  study  of  nature  in  the  artificial  pastorals  of  Pope,  instead 
of  walking  abroad  in  the  field  and  the  valley,  on  the  mountain  and 
the  ocean  shore,  to  study  in  her  own  countenance  the  features  of 
the  grand,  the  wonderful,  the  fair. 

I  have  spoken  of  Tiiste  and  Sentiment,  but  let  us  not  overlook 
the  Imagination.  A  well  reeulated  imagination  ought  to  be  stored 
with  the  treasures  of  the  scriptures,  which  are^ preeminently  fitted 
to  exercise  and  cultivate  this  faculty.  The  imagination  ought  to 
be  so  cultivated,  as  to  be,  if  I  may  be  aUowed  the  analogy,  a  CAii- 
LERT  OF  THE  FINEST  PAiNTiiQGS,  historical,  dcscriptivc,  and  bio- 
graphical. This  can  be  accomplished,  in  the  most  eminent  de- 
gree, by  the  scriptures  only.  There,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
such  accomplished  scholars  as  Lowth  and  Jones,  are  to  be  found 
the  most  finished  specimens  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  They  are 
not  indeed  arrayed-  in  all  the  drapery  of  forms,  approved  by  rheto- 
ric Fand  criticism ;  but  ^hey  are  above  all  fonns,  in  venerable 
majesty  and  simplicity  and  purity,  just  as  the  mountain,  the  cata- 
ract, and  the  forest  surpass,  in  all  the  elements  of  the  grand  and 
the  beautiful,  the  Parthenon,  the  garden  of  the  Leasowes,  and  the 
fountain  of  Versailles. 
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I  would  have  then  a  Mh  volume,  to  be  entitled  *'  The  Scrip- 
TURE  Text  Book  of  Tastr,  Sentiment  and  Imagination.'' 

This  sliould  contain  a  selection  of  the  adn>irable  passages  scattered 
throughout  the  Bible,  illustrative  of  these  tliree  topics.  Accompa- 
nying tl)em,  should  be  also,  side  by  side,  when  practicable,  the  fin- 
est passages  of  English  poetry  and  prose,  of  corresponding  cbata&- 
ter,  designed  to  purify  tlie  taste,  refine  the  sentiments,  and  exalt 
the  imagination  of  youth.  No  one,  I  apprehend,  who  is  fiuniliar 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  will  he»tate  to  admit,  that  they 
abound  in  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  five  works,  whose 
character  I  have  thus  pointed  out.  And  in  like  manner,  all  who 
are  but  moderately  well  read  in  English  poetry,  will  concede  that 
Milton,  Cowper  and  Voung,  PoUok  and  Boyse,  Cumberland, 
Heber  and  Watts,  are  ricH  in  the  illustrations  we  should  need. 
Such  works,  executed  with  judgment,  taste  and  piety,  would  be 
of  themselves  an  invaluable  library  to  the  young ;  and  would  exer- 
cise, I  am  persuaded,  a  most  efficient  and  valuable  influence  in 
the  formation  of  character.  If  it  be  granted,  as  it  must  be,  for 
theory  and  experience  both  concur  in  it,  that  books  of  a  similar 
description  are  certainly  now  exercising  precisely  such  an  influence 
in  all  the  common  schools^  throughout  our  land,  how  can  it  be 
doubted  that  those  which  I  propose,  must  be  endued  with  a  still 
greater  and  better  power  ?  Their  adoption  into  the  general  system 
of  common  schools,  would  be  a  new  era  in  the  morals  and 
LITERATURE  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  It  scems  to  me  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  I  would  have  the  Bible  employed  in  common  schoob, 
not  only  in  the  modes  ahready  described,  but  also  as  a  daily  read- 
ing book.  As  such,  I  would  not  advise  the  reading  of  it  regularly 
through,  because  I  should  first  exclude  all  the  passages  comprised 
in  the  five  text  books  already  mentioned,  and  I  would  then  from 
the  residue,  make  such  a  selection  as  would  be  most  appropriate 
for  each  class  in  succession.  In  order  to  assist  the  teacher  in  this 
part  of  the  plan,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  have  either  a  table  of 
lessons,  prepared  as  his  guide,  or  to  have  a  reading  book  compiled, 
which  might,  in  conformity  with  the  nomenclature  already  adopted 
be  styled  "The  Scripture  Text  Book  of  Lessons  in  Read- 
ing."    The  latter  I  should  prefer. 

I  apprehend  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  1  should  certain- 
ly recommend,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  works,  "  Scrif- 
ture  Text  Books  of  Sacred  Geography,  op  Sacred  Anti- 
quities, OF  Sacred  Biography,  and  of  Oriental  Manners  and 
Customs  :"  thus  making  a  most  complete  library  of  scripture  text 
books,  for  schools,  families,  and  youth  in  general.  —  I  trust  that 
we  may  yet  see  such  a  collection  :  and  that  it  will  be  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  the  piety,  good  sense  and  taste  of  some  of  my  own 
countrymen  to  produce  them. 
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I  cannot  conclude  these  reflections,  without  noticing  a  difficuhy, 
that  is  sometimes  cast  in  our  way  by  the  pious  and  sensible.  It  is 
said,  that,  to  make  the  Bible  a  school  book,  will  impair  its  dignity 
and  sanctity  ;  that  the  young  will  acquire  towards  it  a  sentiment 
of  indifference  or  familiarity,  and  that  it  will  be  less  likely  to  influ- 
ence their  thoughts  and  conduct,  than  if  it  be  excluded  from 
schools.  Is  this  true  of  any  other  book  ?  Does  the  youth  acquire 
such  a  feeling  towards  Homer,  and  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Xenophon  ? 
Does  he  acquire  it  in  relation  to  his  parents  and  instructors,  be- 
cause he  is  brought  so  familiarly  into  contact  with  them  every  day  ? 
If  the  answer  be  affirmative,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  explanation 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  character  of  the  book,  or  the  mode  of  using 
it,  or  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  individual  ?  If  the  book 
be  deficient  in  dignity,  purity,  holiness,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
at  the  result  which  has  been  apprehended.  But  if,  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  abounds  in  those  qualities,  if  it  be  of  a  most  grave  and  solemn 
character,  then  the  source  of  the  evil,  should  it  exist,  must  be 
sought  in  one  of  the  other  causes.  Now,  as  to  the  mode  of  using 
it,  most  "assuredly  such  text  books  as  I  have  suggested,  would  be 
calculated  to  enhance,  not  impair  the  dignity,  importance  and  in- 
terest of  the  scriptures.  Must  not  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
be  found,  ^fter  all,  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  teacher  ? 
If  he  despise  the  scriptures,  or  if  he  should  merely  be  indifferent 
to  them,  do  you  not  at  once  perceive  the  consequences  that  must 
follow  ?  And  would  not  the  result  be  the  same,  as  to  any  other 
work  ?  If  you  employ  a  man  to  teach  Homer  and  Virgil,  who  has 
no  relish  for  poetry,  or  who  thinks  lightly  of  the  Iliad  and  JEueid, 
would  you  not  expect  him  to  communicate  his  spirit  to  his  schol- 
ars ?  Can  it  be  otherwise  with  the  Bible  ?  Must  it  not  indeed 
be  still  more  remarkably  the  case  ?  The  Iliad  and  ^neid  carry 
no  rebuke,  no  condemnation  with  them  to  the  conscience  of  the 
teacher.  They  may  interfere  with  his  taste,  or  judgment,  or  esti- 
mate of  usefulness ;  but  they  have  no  language  for  his  hopes  or 
fears.  The  scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  are  an  ever  present  accu- 
ser and  judge.  Is  it  wonderful  then,  that  they  are  a  daily  thorn 
in  his  side,  and  tliat,  as  far  as  he  dares,  he  will  express  his  feelings 
in  words  and  deeds  ?     We  know  what  the  consequences  must  be. 

The  true  solution  then  of  the  proposed  difficulty,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  employment  of  teachers,  hostile  or  indifierent  to  religion,  and 
of  course,  to  the  Bible.  But,  let  us  employ  those  who  honor  and 
love  the  scriptures,  who  exhibit  in  their  lives  and  conversation  the 
beauty  of  holiness ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  Holy  Writ  will 
no  longer  be  an  object  of  indifference,  or  contempt,  or  hatred  to 
youth.  We  should  then  behold  it  armed  with  a  more  commanding 
authority,  invested  with  a  more  venerable  dignity,  and  arrayed  in 
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more  attractive,  affecting  beauty.  We  should  then  behold  it,  very 
generally  the  friend  and  companion,  alike  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
of  the  happy  and  miserable,  of  the  prosperous  and  unfortunate,  of 
the  honored  and  neglected.  We  should  then  behold  it,  living  and 
moving  in  its  power,  to  bless  and  to  save,  in  all  the  walks  of  life, 
and  in  all  the  departments  of  duty  and  usefulness,  of  business  and 
pleasure.  Then  should  we  behold,  for  the  first  time,  the  broad 
and  deep  foundations,  everywhere  laid,  of  a  Clnristian  state  of  soci- 
ety, of  Christian  education,  and  of  a  Cliristiau  literature. 


AiiT.  III.  —  Review  of  Spurzheim  on  Education. 

Ji  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education^  founded  on  the  Study  of 
the  MUureofMan.  By  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.,  of  the  Umveraities  of 
Vienna  and  Paris j  and  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  CoUq^t  of  Physicians  of 
London  First  *^mertcan  Edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the  Aulksr^ 
from  the  third  London  Edition,  Boston :  Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon,  \B2SL 
12mo.  pp.  318. 

We  find  in  this  work  much  to  study  and  to  admire,  and  much  to 
regret  and  disapprove.  It  presents  the  sironeest  indications  of  an 
original  and  powerful  mind,  accustomed  to  mvestigate  with  bold* 
ness,  and  to  pronounce  with  decision,  not  to  say  with  something 
of  dogmatism,  upon  all  points.  While  the  love  of  truth  is  evident- 
ly strong,  the  marks  of  early  prejudice,  and  the  traces  of  impres* 
sions  and  feelings  produced  by  his  birth  and  residence  amidst  the 
political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  old  continent,  seem  to 
us  no  less  obvious.  Accustomed  from  his  childhood  to  employ 
the  Sabbath  merely  as  a  day  of  recreation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  feel  the  strongest  prejudice,  against  the  method  of  keep- 
ing it  adopted  by  the  mass  of  Christians  in  this  country.  But  it 
seems  to  us  singular  that  he  should  so  far  depart  from  his  own 
principles  of  education,  as  not  to  perceive  its  importance  as  a  means 
of  moral  education,  for  which  no  substitute  can  be  found.  Were 
all  divine  authority  out  of  the  question,  wc  believe  that  the  slate  of 
knowledge  and  morals  in  various  counlries,  beginning  with  Scot- 
land and  ending  with  France,  will  be  found  to  be  higher,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  attention  paid  to  this  weekly  season  for  moral  and  relig- 
ious cultivation.  His  first  impressions  of  religious  worship,  and  of 
the  clergy,  were  of  course  foniied  from  an  examination  of  the  cor- 
rupt establishments  of  Europe;  and  wo  cannot  feel  justified,  in  re- 
viewing this  work,  to  omit  the  remark,  that  nojthing  elsein  our  view 
can  excuse  denunciations,  which  are  by  no  means  applicable  to  the 
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sarae  class  of  men,  or  to  ihe  same  institulions,  in  our  own  country. 
We  are  not  a  little  astonished,  however,  that  while  Dr  Spurzheim 
admits  even  an  original  organ  for  religious  feeling,  he  should  so 
far  forget  that  we  owe  some  duties  directly  to  our  Father  in  Heav- 
en, as  well  as  to  our  brethren  on  earth  —  that  in  directing  the  meth- 
ods of  religious  education,  he  should  entirely  leave  out  of  view  the 
duty  of  love  to  our  Creator  ;  and  should  say  that  "  children  ought  to 
be  taught  that  mora/  conduct  is  the  aim  and  end  of  their  existence." 

In  these,  and  in  many  other  points  more  directly  belonging  to 
theology,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  Dr  Spurzheim ;  nor  are  these 
views  the  legitimate  consequences  of  Phrenology,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  its  most  strenuous  advocates.  We  are  aware  that  this 
science  has  been  employed,  as  Astronomy  and  Geology  once  were, 
to  overthrow  the  authority  of  revelation  ;  but  like  those  sciences,  it 
has  been  found  by  the  friendsof  Chrislianiiy,  an  important  auxiliary 
in  its  explanation  and  defence.  And  when  we  are  assured  that 
such  men  as  Thomas  Chalmers  and  the  late  Andrew  Thompson, 
of  Edinburgh,  regard  it  in  this  light,  we  have  no  apprehension  that 
any  principle  which  may  be  well  established  upon  this  subject,  can 
be  at  variance  with  those  which  bear  the  stamp  of  divine  authority. 
We  are  only  anxious  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  and  impartially 
investigated  ;  and  then  we  have  no  fear,  but  that  the  works  of  God 
will  be  found  in  entire  harmony  with  his  revealed  truth.  The  only 
danger  then,  is  in  superficial,  or  cx-pnrte  examinations. 

We  do  not  specify  the  points  to  which  we  allude  more  particu- 
larly, because  this  is  not  the  place  for  theological  discussion.  It  is 
our  duty,  to  present  to  our  readers  the  most  valuable  facts  and 
principles  within  our  reach  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  instructing 
and  training  the  young  n)ind,  rather  than  to  exhibit  the  system  of 
truths  which  are  to  be  taught.  Were  we  to  leave  out  of  view  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  it  would  require  a  periodical  or  a 
volume  devoted  to  it,  to  give  even  an  imperfect  view  of  the  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  religion,  and  of  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  We  turn  there- 
fore at  once  to  our  appropriate  task —  a  task,  to  which  neither 
our  limits,  nor  our  entire  efforts  are  sufficient  to  do  justice  ;  and 
wfi  only  regret,  that  in  this  case,  we  can  give  our  readers  so  imper- 
fect a  view  of  the  interesting  facts  and  principles  developed  in  the 
volume  before  us.  We  rejoice  to  find  however,  that  we  have  been 
enabled,  during  the  two  years  past,  to  present  the  most  important 
of  them  in  connection  with  their  practical  illustrations  in  the  schools 
of  Europe  and  of  our  own  country  ;  and  we  are  highly  gratified  to 
find  them  confirmed  by  the  observation  and  reflections  of  a  mind 
like  that  of  Spurzheim.  That  our  difference  of  opinion  on  points 
of  importance,  has  not  in  his  view,  led  us  astray  in  regard  to  our 
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general  principles,  we  are  glad  to  infer  from  the  fact,  that  he  kindly 
recommends  our  work  to  the  perusal  of  his  readers,  and  from 
his  remark  in  conversation,  that  be  read  a  portion  of  it  every  day. 

Under  the  term  education,  Dr  Spurzheinni  embraces  **  eveiy 
means  which  can  be  made  to  act  upon  the  vegetative,  afiective  and 
intellectual  constitution  of  man,"  upon  the  body,  the  heart,  or  the 
mind.  He  commences  with  tracing  the  improvement  of  mankind 
in  various  points  ;  and  is  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  education 
has  made  less  progress  than  almost  any  art  or  science*  He  as- 
cribes this  chiefly  to  the  fact,  that  those  who  engage  in  educati<H) 
have  attended  too  little  to.  the  structure  of  the  being  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  have  adapted  their  plans  too  much  to  a  particular  stand- 
ard, either  derived  from  themselves,  or  from  theoretical  views, 
without  any  variation,  correspondent  to  the  endless  varieties  of  the 
human  mind.  Another  error  of  which  we  have  repeatedly  spoken, 
he  considers  equally  dangerous  —  the  impression  that  faculties  are 
to  be  in  some  sort  formed,  instead  of  being  cultivated  —  that  the 
mind  and  character  of  each  pupil  is  to  be  cast  in  some  prescribed 
mould,  instead  of  being  merely  developed  according  to  his  individ- 
ual capacity  and  destination. 

Among  the  means  of  improving  our  race,  he  first  maintains  at 
some  length,  the  necessity  of  attending  to  tlie  laws  of  hereditary 
descent.  He  next  describes  "  the  laws  of  the  vegetative  functions," 
with  reference  particularly  to  the  periods  of  childhood  ;  and  presents 
maxims  of  physical  education,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  beings  so  suscepti- 
ble of  influence  from  external  causes.  His  views  on  the  influence 
of  mental  cultivation  at  this  period  of  life,  are  entirely  in  accordance 
with  those-  which  we  quoted  in  our  last  number  from  the  work  of  Dr 
Brigham  ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  urging  upon  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  the  following  forcible  remarks  on  the  evils  arising  from 
inattention  to  this  subject. 

*'  During  childhood,  as  well  as  in  infancy,  the  regulation  of  the 
vegetative  functions  ought  to  be  the  most  important  point  of  education. 
A  good  and  healthy  organization  is  the  basis  of  all  employment  and 
of  all  enjoyment.  Many  parents,  however,  are  anxious  to  cultivate 
the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  They  think  they  cannot  instruct 
their  offspring  early  enough  to  read  and  to  write,  whilst  their  bodily 
constitution  and  health  are  overlooked.  Children  are  shut  up, 
forced  to  sit  quiet,  and  to  breathe  a  confined  air.  This  error  is  the 
greater,  the  more  delicate  the  children,  and  the  more  premature  their 
mental  powers  are.  The  bodily  powers  of  such  children  are  sooner 
exhausted,  they  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  headache,  and  a  host  of  nerv- 
ous complaints;  their  brain  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  serious  ef- 
fusion ;  and  a  premature  death  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  such 
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a  violation  of  nature.     It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  the  influence 
of  the  physical  on  the  moral  part  of  man,  is  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood.    There  are  parents  who  will  pay  masters  very  dearly,  in  hope 
of  giving  excellency  to  their  children,  but  who  will  hesitate  to  spend  the 
tenth  part  to  procure  them  bodily  health.     Some  by  an  absurd  infatu- 
ation, take  their  own  constitutions  as  a  measure  of  those  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  because  they  themselves,  in  advanced  life,  can  support  con- 
finement and  intense  application  with  little  injury  to  health,  they  con- 
clude that  their  young  and  delicate  children  can  do  the  same.     Such 
notions  are  altogether  erroneous, —  bodily  deformities,  curved  spines, 
and  unfitness  for  various  occupations,  and  the  fulfilment  of  future  du- 
ties, frequently  result  from  such  misunderstood  management  of  chil- 
dren.    The  advantages  of  a  sound  body,  are  incalculable  for  the  in- 
dividuals themselves,  their  friends  and  their  posterity.     Body  and 
mind  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  harmony,  and  neither  of  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.     Health  should  be  the  basis,  and  instruction 
the  ornament  of  early  education.      The  development  of  the  body 
will  assist  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  and  a  good  mental  educa- 
tion will  contribute  to  bodily  health.     The  organs  of  the  mental  ope- 
rations when  they  are  too  soon  and  too  much  exercised,  suffer  and 
become  unfit  for  their   functions.     This  explains  the  reason   why 
young  geniuses  oflen  descend  at  a  later  age  into  the  class  of  common 
men.     Indeed,  experience  shows,  that  among  children  of  almost  equal 
dispositions,  those  who  are  brought  up  without  particular  care,  and 
begin  to  read  and  to  write  when  their  bodily  constitution  has  acquired 
some  solidity,  soon  overtake  those  who  are  dragged  early  to  iheir 
spelling  books,  at  the  detriment  of  their  bodily  frame.     No  school  ed- 
ucation, strictly  speaking,  ought  to  begin  before  seven  years  of  age. 
We  shall,  however,  see  in  the  following  chapter,  on  the  laws  of  exer- 
cise, that  many  ideas  and  notions  may  be  communicated  to  children 
by  other  means  than  books,  or  by  keeping  them  quiet  on  benches. 
When  educatioA  shall  become  practical  and  applicable  to  the  future 
destination  of  individuals,  children  will  be  less  plagued  with  nothings, 
but  they  will  be  made  answerable  not  only  for  their  natural  gifts  of 
intellect,  but  also  for  the  just  employment  of  their  moral  powers,  and 
the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  their  bodily  constitution,  since 
vigor  in  it  is  indispensable  to  enjoyment  and  usefulness.     They  will 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  natural  laws  of  nutrition,  and  all  vital 
functions,  and  with  their  influence  on  health." 

Dr  Spurzheini  next  gives  a  very  interesting  view  of  "  llie  laws 
of  exercise,"  for  the  various  faculties  of  man,  and  exhibits  very 
forcibly  the  folly  of  attempting  to  cultivate  the  mind,  by  acquiring 
the  ideas  of  others  instead  of  exercising  our  own  powers.  He 
shows  very  clearly  the  mistake  of  those,  who  require  children  to 
devote  their  time  almost  exclusively  to  artificial  signs,  instead  of 
acquiring  positive  knowledge.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  suppose  either  that  the  mind    is  improved,  or  that 
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knowledge  is   acquired,  by  the  mere  translationf  as  it  may  be 

termed,  of  one  class  of  signs  by  another  class,  in  themselves,  equal- 
ly removed  from  the  thing  signified.  Yet  how  many  seem  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  child  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  bis  mother  tongue, 
when  lie  can  repeat  the  sound  of  a  word,  on  seeing  its  charac- 
ters, or  write  the  characters  on  hearing  the  sound,  whether  be 
knows  what  idea  is  intended  by  those  characters  or  sounds,  or 
not.  How  common  is  it,  to  consider  him  as  well  acquainted  with 
numbers  when  he  can  repeat  the  names  of  the  Arabic  signs,  and 
go  through  the  round  of  operations,  with  these  magical  characters, 
which  his  rule  prescribes,  in  such  a  way  as  "  to  bring  the  antwer^* 
although  he  may  have  no  conception  of  the  nature,  or  object,  or 
application  of  the  process  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  It  is  not 
less  surprising,  to  find  many  teachers  who  imagine  that  their  pupils 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Geography,  when  tbey  can  tell  the 
names  which  are  attached  to  the  lines  and  spots  upon  their  maps, 
and  repeat  the  sentences  of  the  book  which  relates  to  them. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  artificial  signs,  Dr  Spurzheim 
endeavors  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  making  the  acquisition  of 
languages  the  principal  object  of  education  ;  or  of  supposing  that 
the  mind  cannot  gain  ideas,  without  having  a  variety  ot  names  by 
which  to  designate  each.  ''  I  had  rather  learn  ten  ideas,  in  a  given 
time,  than  ten  difierent  signs  which  express  but  one  and  the  same 
idea,"  is  one  of  his  maxims  to  which  almost  every  one  would  as- 
sent. And  yet  what  a  disproportionate  amount  of  labor  is  often 
spent  upon  mere  signs,  in  the  early  period  of  life,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  thorough  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  nature  or  the  truths  of 
science ;  and  above  all,  with  an  almost  entire  neglect  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge  by  which  a  youth  may  be  made  acquainted 
with  his  own  powers  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  with  his  duties  and 
destiny,  as  a  member  of  society,  and  as  an  immortal  being.  While 
Dr  Spurzheim  admits  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  the  mathematical  sciences,  he  utterly  denies  that  these, 
or  any  other  particular  studies  are  the  exclusive  tests  of  intellectual 
ability,  or  the  exclusive  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  or  of 
extensive  usefulness  ;  and  considers  the  distinctions  founded  upon 
these  alone,  as  artificial  and  unjust. 

Under  the  laws  of  exercise  he  also  presents  the  very  important 
consideration,  that  the  feelings  are  to  be  cultivated,  not  so  much 
throua,h  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  as  by  calling  them  directly  into 
exercise  —  not  by  instruction  so  much  as  by  example.  Fear  is 
more  efiFectually  overcome  by  frequent  exposures  to  danger,  than 
by  any  course  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject ;  and  benevolence  is 
more  effectually  cultivated,  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  objects 
which  it  ought  to  relieve,  than  by  the  most  powerful  arguments  or 
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exhortations.  In  reference  to  the  educator  himself,  the  only  effec- 
tual method  is  that  so  well  described  by  Combe,  "  Whatever  you 
wish  your  child  to  be  or  to  do  —  be  that,  or  do  that  to  him."  The 
application  of  this  principle  in  discipline,  which  is  made  by  Dr 
Spurzheim,  is  not  so  frequently  thought  of.  The  feelings,  he 
maintains,  are  best  excited  and  cultivated  by  sympathy,  —  by 
means  of  that  natural  language  of  manner,  and  expression,  and 
tone,  which  exhibits  our  hearts  to  others.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  that  seeming  paradox  of  the  wise  man  is  founded ;  *<  A  soft  an- 
jswer  tumeth  away  wrath."  "  In  showing  anger  to  children,"  says 
Dr  Spurzheim,  "  you  give  them  a  practical  lesson."  A  single  par- 
oxysm of  passion  may  be  overcome  by  angry  violence ;  but  mild 
and  firm  reproof,  and  kind  treatment,  will  be  far  more  effectual  in 
correcting  the  habit,  and  subduing  the  disposition,  because  it  wil) 
cultivate  the  opposite  feeling  in  the  child  himself 

In  a  succeeding  chapter,  Dr  Spurzheim  treats  of  the  mutual  influ- 
ence  of  the  faculties  in  exciting  each  other;  and  describes  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  different  faculties 
and  prapensities  of  the  mind,  as  analogous  and  ultimate  facts.  He 
regards  the  association  of  ideas,  instead  of  being  a  primitive  power, 
as  a  simultaneous  activity  of  two  powers,  which  may  as  readily  take 
place  among  the  feelings,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  excitement 
of  the  intellect  by  the  feelings,  or  of  the  feelings  by  the  intellect. 
He  next  urges  the  importance  of  morality,  and  of  course  of  moral 
education,  as  far  superior  to  mere  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  He 
observes  that  it  is  '^  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  mankind  as 
oxygen  to  combustion,  and  respiration  to  human  life."  He  repro- 
bates the  system  which  makes  '^  the  cuhivation  of  the  understand- 
ing" the  principal  object  of  education  ;  and  observes,  that  persons 
thus  educated,  "  often  convert  their  intellect  into  scourges  of  society, 
and  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  happiness  of  the  race." 

In  the  following  chapters,  Dr  Spurzheim  presents  a  great  many 
valuable  principles  and  maxims  of  education,  in  treating  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  faculties,  the  motives  of  action,  and  the  difference  of 
natural  endowment.  The  degree  of  strength  and  of  activity  in  the 
various  powers,  indicates,  in  his  view,  the  course  of  education  which 
must  be  adopted  by  each  individual.  The  most  active  propensi- 
ties have  the  least  need  of  cultivation  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  raise  all  men  to  the  same  standard,  or  to  com- 
pel any  individual  to  attempt  acquisitions  for  which  he  has  neither 
the  faculties  nor  disposition.  In  reference  to  the  motives  to  be  em- 
ployed in  education,  Dr  S.  believes  that  they  also  must  be  varied, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  that  the  same  dis- 
cipline, or  means  of  excitement,  cannot  be  employed  for  all.  In 
regard  to  emulation,  he  observes — ''It  is  a  great  stimulus  for 
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children  to  learn  their  lessons,  but  as  its  influence  is  so  great  in  so- 
ciety, and  as  it.  is  so  much  cultivated  in  social  relations,  1  find  it 
advisable  to  omit  it  entirely  in  school  education."  He  remarks 
also,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of  patronage  on  the  improvement 
of  literature  and  science,  that  "  mankind  will  suffer,  and  that  all  in- 
stitutions will  remain  imperfect,  as  long  as  selfishness  and  glory  are 
the  aim  of  our  actions." 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  education  of  the  sexes  and  of  nations,  and 
an  appendix  on  the  subject  of  crimes  and  punishments,  which  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  examine,  even  cursorily.  We  can  only 
mention  his  leading  principles.  In  reference  to  the  sexes,  he  main- 
tains that  their  education  should  correspond  to  the  marked  differ- 
ence of  powers  and  destination  between  them  ;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  prescribe  the  same  course  of  instruction  and  training  for  both,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  designs  of  Providence.  In  the  education  of 
nations,  he  believes  that  the  duties  devolving  on  a  government,  cor- 
respond in  their  nature  to  those  of  a  parent.  In  regard  to  penal 
laws,  w^hilehe  maintains  the  utility  and  necessity  of  punishment,  both 
to  society  and  to  the  individual,  he  urges  that  the  strength  of  nat- 
ural propensity  should  be  admitted  as  a  palliation  of  crime,  no  less 
than  immediate  provocation  ;  and  that  some  who  are  now  treated 
as  criminals, should  rather  be  confined  as  partially  insane  or  idiotic; 
and  should  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  moral  training,  rather  than 
mere  vindictive  punishment. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  in  this  volume  a  development  of  the 
most  improved  principles  of  the  modem  school  in  education,  which 
ought  to  be  perused  by  all  who  have  lime  to  devote  to  reading  on 
this  subject ;  and  we  think  it  is  not  difficult  for  those  familiar  with 
the  scriptures  to  separate  them  from  all  wliich  is  opposed  to  reveal- 
ed truth.  They  will  learn  too  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  new 
science  of  which  Dr  Spurzheim  was  one  of  the  parents,  confirms  the 
opinions  which  were  formed,  before  its  origin,  from  general  views  of 
human  nature,  in  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  preparing  man  for 
his  present  duties,  sffid  his  future  destiny. 


Art.  IV.  —  On  the  Office  of  Instructors. 

Bt  the  Barox  de  Gerando. 

Mr.  Woodbridge. — I  have  lately  received  from  Europe  a  Coone 
of  Lectures,  delivered  by  the  Baron  de  Gerando,  before  the  Normal 
School  of  Primary  Instructors,  founded  in  Paris,  by  M.  le  Comte  dt 
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Chabrol.  It  comprises  directions  for  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
education,  and  breathes  throughout  his  own  philanthropic  and 
Christian  sentiments.  I  have  translated  the  first  lecture,  ''Upon 
the  dignity  of  the  office  of  Primary  Instructors."  Should  you  not 
like  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  **  Annals"?  £.  P.  P. 

My  Friends, — The  vocation  of  a  primary  instructor  is  not  merely 
a  profession.  It  is  an  office  in  the  state,  which  is  about  to  be  con- 
fided to  you ;  it  is  a  mission  which  you  are  called  on  to  fulfil;  it  is  a 
moral  ministry  with  which  you  are  about  to  be  invested. 

The  laws  of  the  state  have  recognised  the  importance,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  this  office.  They  have  sent  you  forth  on  this  mission. — 
They  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  ministry  ;  and  they  continually 
regulate  and  protect  it.  The  primary  instructor  is  a  public  offi- 
cer, and  takes  rank  in  the  community  with  the  other  officers  of  the 
state,  whose  services  and  relations  to  the  public  have  an  object  of 
compnon  interest.  To  the  dignity  of  this  situation,  and  to  the  legiti- 
mate authority  which  flows  from  it,  may  be  added  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact,  that  a  number  of  families  place  in  your  hands 
the  precious  deposit  of  their  children,  and  make  you  the  delegates 
and  representatives  of  the  paternal  character.  Your  dignity,  my 
friends,  is  therefore  a  reflection  or  emanation  of  the  high  dignity  con- 
fided to  the  Father  of  a  Family  by  Divine  Providence,  by  nature, 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  Your  ministry  is  associated  with  the 
ministry  of  religion.  Instruction  is  the  handmaid  of  religion ;  and 
your  school-room  is  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  God. 

Those  laborious  professions,  sometimes  contemptuously  called 
trades,  have  a  double  claim  to  respectability  from  their  utility,  and 
from  the  courageous  perseverance  with  which  their  fatigues  are  sup- 
ported. You  win 'be- the  last  to  undervalue  these  professions^  for 
your  labors  will  bring  you  into  constant  intercourse  with  those  who  ex- 
ercise them;  and  the  peculiar  relation  which  you  have  to  this  class  of 
the  community,  gives  its  p>eculiar  importance  to  your  office,  as  well  as 
makes  it  the  more  honorable ;  for  how  can  the  real  value  of  any  par- 
ticular station  be  estimated,  except  by  a  consideration  of  its  useful- 
ness to  the  general  interest?  Man  is  placed  on  earth  by  Providence, 
to  make  his  life  fruitful,  and  to  contribute  his  part  to  the  welfare  of 
others.  This  is  recognised  by  society  too;  for  you  will  remark  that 
the  external  honors  it  decrees,  are  ever,  in  the  first  place,  a  tribute  to 
the  importance  of  services  rendered,  a  striking  expression  of  grati- 
tude. It  is  true,  external  honors,  do  oRen  give  a  false  impression ; 
for  they  oflen  descend  upon  posterity  without  being  supported  by 
the  virtues  which  first  called  them  forth.  Neither  are  they  necessary, 
even  in  the  first  instance,  to  prove  the  value  of  services.  You,  my 
dear  hearers,  may  learn  from  other  considerations  the  foundations 
of  your  dignity.     Let  us  proceed  to  these  considerations. 

The  sp>ecial  object  of  your  services  are  the  morality  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  community,  the  most  precious  of  all  its  interests,  allied 
to  all  that  is  noblest  in  humanity.     And  in  what  can  men  ihore  ef- 
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fectually  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  men,  than  in  aiding  them  to 
enter  into  possession  of  the  faculties  they  have  received  for  procuring 
it?  In  providing,  as  you  do,  for  the  first  wants  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  for  the  most  essential  wants  of  the  creature  endowed  with  in- 
telligence and  sensibility,  are  you  not  the  messengers  of  reason  and 
virtue  to  your  fellow  beings? 

The  duration  of  the  good  which  you  may  effect,  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  early  period  of  life  in  which  you  act.  You  sow 
your  seed  in  a  virgin  soil.  You  lay  the  foundation  of  the  edifice. 
Rearing  childhood  from  the  cradle,  in  its  innocence  and  simplicity, 
it  is  your  duty  to  introduce  it  into  the  paths  of  knowledge  and 
goodness.  By  the  aid  of  what  you  bestow,  it  may  acquire  ail  other 
blessings. 

Your  services  have  also  an  extensive  influence.  They  imme- 
diately affect  a  great  number  of  families.  Thousands  of  individuab 
may  in  turn  acknowledge  you  for  their  guides,  either  from  your  in- 
structions, or  those  of  your  pupils.  Indirectly,  you  constantly  in- 
fluence the  families  of  your  pupils.  What  a  precious  gifl  do  you  be- 
stow, when  you  restore  to  a  family  a  child  capable  of  improving  itself 
eternally !  The  whole  family  is  often  improved  by  the  new  ideas 
and  example.  Indirectly,  also,  you  must  influence  the  whole  place 
you  inhabit — the  whole  society  of  which  you  are  a  member.  In- 
dustry, good  manners,  general  well-being,  peace,  and  public  order, 
are  the  slow,  but  certain  fruits,  of  a  good  direction  given  to  the  pri- 
mary education  of  children.  Yes  ;  society  expects  from  you  these 
elements  of  its  prosperity, — these  securities  for  its  future  welfare. 

How  great,  then,  is  the  sacredness  of  your  mission!  You  are 
called  on  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  civilization  itself!  The 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  society,  in  knowledge 
and  morality,  is  now,  more  than  ever  before,  felt  to  be  essential  to 
the  security  and  development  of  our  institutions.  Nations  which 
aspire  to  liberty,  can  only  render  themselves  capable  of  attaining,  or 
worthy  of  enjoying  it,  by  means  of  the  virtue  and  knowledge  which 
are  the  consequences  of  such  offices  as  yours. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  consideration  of  the  legitimate  character 
of  your  oflice  leads  us  to  inquire,  who  are  the  immediate  objects  of 
your  services  ?  And  are  there  any  members  of  the  great  community 
of  men,  who  inspire  a  more  tender  interest  than  the  feeble,  inexpe- 
rienced beings  who  stand  on  the  threshold  of  life,  surrounded  by  dan- 
gers, from  which  they  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  development  of 
something  within,  which  must,  however,  be  called  forth  from  with- 
out? And  when  you  look  at  the  least  favored  classes  of  society,  how 
must  your  interest  and  your  zeal  proportionally  increase?  Children, 
who  are  destined  to  a  life  of  privation  and  fatigue,  need  a  provision  of 
strength  and  patience  proportionally  more  abundant.  The  more 
painful  their  condition  promises  to  be,  the  more  interesting  also  it 
will  be  to  you  to  alleviate  it,  beforehand,  by  timely  aid ;  to  teach 
them  to  do  more  and  better,  with  less  effort^  and  by  making  them 
virtuous,  to  arm  them  with  true  energy  of  character.     The  less  time 
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they  have  to  devote  to  liberal  education,  the  more  important  jou  will 
feel  it  that  they  should  improve  the  rapid  moments.  The  more  they 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  less  they  have  been  guided  by  good 
counsel  and  example,  the  more  necessary  will  be  your  assistance. 
Perhaps  they  are  poor  and  destitute :  then  there  is  offered  you  a  no- 
bler privilege  still, — a  higher  mission, — the  career  which  is  "  twice 
blessed."  In  procuring  for  these  children  the  means  of  overcoming 
the  difficulties  of  their  condition,  you  strike  at  the  root  of  their  mis- 
fortune. You  do  more  than  console  them ;  you  arm  them  with  cour- 
age against  misfortune,  the  power  to  create  resources  for  themselves. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  mode  of  estimating  your  office.  It 
demands  of  you  sacrifices ;  but  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  your 
services  increase  in  interest  and  honor.  Nothing  less  is  demanded 
of  you,  it  is  true,  than  your  whole  existence.  You  no  longer  belong 
to  yourselves,  but  to  others.  Your  whole  life  may  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  devoted  to  them.  Not  only  your  time,  but  yotir  liberty,  and  the 
combined  action  of  all  your  faculties.  But  is  it  not  a  blessing  to  you^ 
as  men,  that  the  honor  of  your  vocation  in  life  is  proportioned  to  the 
call  it  makes  on  you  for  magnanimity,  well  disciplined  character, 
and  intelligence?  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  qualifications  is  de- 
manded of  you — that  of  untiring  patience.  Surrounded  by  ignorant 
and  perhaps  undisciplined  children,  you  will  be  obliged  to  descend 
to  them,  and  to  make  yourselves,  in  some  sort,  children  with  them. 
You  will  meet  with  continual  obstacles  and  difficulties,  over  which 
you  caii  only  triumph  by  calm  perseverance ;  and  these  obstacles  will 
sometimes  be  occasioned  by  the  prejudices,  vicious  habits,  and  gross- 
ness  of  the  parents  themselves.  Opposed  and  disgusted  by  them, 
oflen  without  the  support  or  guidance  of  a  wise  adviser  and  friend,  all 
your  resources  must  be  found  within  yourselves.  But  besides  this 
patience  and  internal  resource,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  unite 
to  solid  information,  that  talent  for  teaching  which  is  much  more  rare, 
and  more  difficult  of  acquirement.  You  are  also  expected  to  possess, 
not  only  a  wise,  firm,  indulgent  character,  and  a  life  free  from  re- 
proach, but  an  ascendancy  over  the  characters  of  others,  ^d  itih 
power  of  directing  and  mastering  them ;  with  the  ability  to  form  their 
habits,  and  penetrate  their  souls  with  your  influence. 

I  must  confess,  that  in  return  for  all  which  is  required  of  you,  too 
little  external  compensation  is  at  present  offered  you.  All  the  friends 
of  the  great  and  noble  work  of  elementary  education,  mourn  over 
the  insufficiency  and  uncertainty  of  the  compensation  that  is  allotted 
to  you.  They  unceasingly  try  all  possible  measures  to  procure  you 
a  more  just  remuneration,  and  they  do  hope  to  see  your  labors  better 
rewarded.  But,  shall  I  say  it?  (the  good  men  who  hear  me  will 
comprehend  my  meaning;)  if  the  recompense  does  not  correspond 
to  the  utility  of  your  services,  that  very  circumstance  enhances  the 
real  dignity  of  your  office.  The  less  it  is  rewarded,  the  more  disin- 
terest.idness  it  supposes  on  the  part  of  those  who  fulfil  its  duties.  Is 
it  by  the  fees  paid  that  we  estimate  the  true  value  of  services  ren- 
dered to  our  fellow  men  ?     On  the  contrary,  gratuitous  services  have 
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to  perfect  the  methods  of  instruction  which  you  employ.  Some  have 
produced  an  amelioration  of  your  condition,  and  taken  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  security  of  your  future  welfare.  Some  have  used 
their  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  schools,  or  have  founded  them 
at  their  own  expense.  Some,  penetrated  with  the  true  spirit  of  re- 
ligion, have  invoked  its  support  in  your  favor;  some  have  given  you 
wise  counsels;  some  have  recommended,  directed  and  formed  semi- 
naries for  instructors;  some  have  wished  to  associate  themselves 
with  you  in  your  labors ;  and  all,  in  these  different  undertakings, 
have  shown,  that  in  their  eyes  your  ministry  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful means  of  doing  good.  In  Germany,  we  have  seen  the  respect- 
able prebendary  of  Rochow,  and  the  Count  of  Bucquoy,  endowing 
Saxony  and  Bohemia  with  generous  institutions  for  primary  educar 
tion.  The  illustrious  Campe  labored  at  the  same  time  for  instructors 
and  for  children.  Zerrenner,  Wilmser,  and  many  of  their  country- 
men, have  published  treatises  and  manuals  for  the  masters  of  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  venerable  curate  Demeter  is  creating  a  method 
of  instruction,  and  giving  rules  for  discipline.  And  the  zealous  Din- 
ter,  an  instructor  himself,  has  become  a  guide  for  his  fellow  laborers, 
by  his  plan  of  improvements  in  country  schools.  In  England,  Drs. 
Bell  and  Lancaster  have  rivalled  each  other  in  zeal  to  simplify  in- 
struction, and  extend  its  salutary  influences.  In  Switzerland,  the 
excellent  Pestalozzi  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  noble  object  of 
ameliorating  education  in  all  classes,  from  the  first  lessons  of  the 
mother,  to  those  which  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  sciences ;  and  de- 
voting himself  to  the  development  of  the  intellect  by  the  exercise 
of  teaching.  Fellenberg,  that  distinguished  friend  of  humanity,  has 
erected,  amidst  the  vast  establishments  of  Hofwyl,  a  Normal  School 
for  primary  instructors,  and  an  Agricultural  School  for  the  children 
of  the  country,  to  which  he  gives  the  most  salutary  moral  direction. 
In  France,  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  respectable 
prebendary  of  Laselle  erected  a  special  institute  for  the  direction  of 
primary  schools,  and  created  the  simultaneous  method  of  instruction, 
and  for  twenty  years  struggled  against  every  difficulty  and  obstacle, 
that  the  holy  cause  of  elementary  education  might  triumph.  In  our 
days,  we  have  had  the  good  Abb^  Gaultier,  who,  spending  his  life  in 
the  midst  of  children,  breathing  only  for  them,  and  teaching  with- 
out relaxation,  is  also  the  friend  of  all  instructors,  enlightening  them 
by  his  advice,  and  encouraging  them  by  his  benevolence.  And  our 
dear  and  venerated  Liancourt,  whose  great  soul,  embracing  in  its 
solicitude  §11  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  wants  of  the  poor,  the 
sufferings  of  the  sick,  the  relief  of  the  imprisoned,  the  propagation 
of  inoculation,  the  development  of  mechanical  education,  founded, 
at  his  own  expense,  schools  worthy  of  serving  as  models, — and  was 
always  found  first  wheriever  the  progress  of  these  institutions  could 
be  advanced.  The  most  eminent  men  in  science  and  public  stations, 
have,  by  their  writings  or  efforts,  prepared  and  seconded  this  same 
progress.  How  numerous,  too,  are  the  associations  of  the  friends  of 
humanity,  who,  in  Holland,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  all 
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the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  at  Florence,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  have  been  formed  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, by  seeking  for  improvements,  visiting  your  schoc^B,  applauding 
your  success,  and  rewarding  your  efforts. 

What  a  testimony  to  the  importance  of  your  office,  is  the  co-operft- 
tion  of  such  men,  my  hearersl  In  the  exercise  of  your  duty,  you  are 
surrounded,  as  it  were,  like  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  with 
"  a  cloud  of  witnesses,"  who  render  you  present  assistance,  and  call 
on  you,  more  eloquently  than  I  can  do,  to  fulfil  your  duties  worthily. 

But  this  opens  a  new  subject,  of  which  you  have  already  the  pre- 
sentiment. In  our  next  lecture,  we  shall  consider  the  dispositioiM 
essential  to  the  primary  instructor,  and  all  the  responsibilities  attend- 
ant upon  hb  office,  at  once  the  source  and  the  emanation  of  his  dignity. 


Art.  V.  —  Practical  Lessons  on  Reading. 

Meihod  of  Ttaching  Children  to  Read  and  S^^ 
Bt  J.  L.  Parkhukst. 

(Continued  fiom  No.  1.) 

[We  regret  tbat  the  pronure  of  other  articlei  hai  obliged  ni  to  d^r  tiiie  artiele  |  aad  rtiB 
compel!  us  to  leave  it  unfinished.] 

In  teaching  him  to  sptllj  I  have,  for  two  or  three  days,  spread  before  hin 
twenty -Kine  small  letters,  and  eight  or  nine  capitals.  He  is  beffinning  to 
spell  sentences.  I  consider  it  of  some  importance,  that  he  should  have  the 
letters  placed  before  him  in  the  proper  position,  and  in  alphabetical  order. 

^ug,  14. — Having  placed  the  letter  t  under  ri,  I  have  taught  H.  the  com- 
bination ot;  not,  however,  without  some  difficulty.  He  has  also,  thii 
morning,  made  several  unaccountable  mistakes,  in  repeating  his  exercise 
with  the  tickets.  When  I  showed  him  op,  he  said  o2,  and  then  an^  befoie 
calling  it  right ;  and  when  1  showed  him  on,  he  hesitated,  and  called  it 
wrong  once  or  twice.  He  remembers  perfectly  the  seven  words  that  hs 
learned  y^esterday.  I  find  it  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  remember  un- 
meaning syllables  of  two  letters,  than  it  is  significant  words  of  three  or 
four  letters.  I  wish  to  carry  the  experiment  farther,  before  I  ibrm  my 
opinion ;  but  I  am  at  present  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  would  be 
better,  at  first,  entirely  to  omit  the  duo-literal  combinations.  Let  the  child 
first  spend  one  month,  and  perhaps  six  months,  in  learning  significant 
words  and  sentences ;  then  let  him  go  through  a  thorough  course  with  the 
<  ticket  system';  and,  after  aU  that,  let  him  learn  the  names  of  the  letteis. 

H.  has  to-day  learned,  in  Less.  6,  the  sentence,  ''  He  walks  with,  bis 
feet,  and  works  with  his  hands," — containing  Jive  new  words.  In  teach^ 
ing  him  to  spell,  when  he  hesitates,  I  let  him  look  at  the  word  in  the  bod^ 
to  see  what  selection  and  arrangement  of  letters  to  make.  This  serves 
to  impress  the  forms  of  the  letters  more  distinctly  and  deeply  on  his  mind. 

•^ug,  15. — H.  has  learned  at,  and  has  made,  I  believe,  only  a  single  error 
in  reading  with  his  tickets, — calling  op  ol,  but  correcting  himself.  In 
showing  him,  in  Lessons  6  and  7,  such  words  as  he  has  learned,  he  has 
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made  several  errors,  arising  from  the  impression  which  I  mentioned  Aug. 
8.  To  teach  him  the  capitals^  I  have  placed  a  few  of  them  in  a  row,  di- 
rectly over  the  corresponding  small  letters.  I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  in  regard 
to  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  capitals.  What  I  might  have  thought 
of  Mr  Worcester's  method,  if  I  had  followed  it  implicitly,  and  not  covered 
the  capitals  in  Lessons  1  &  2,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  at  present  I  regret  that 
any  words  begin  with  capitals  in  Lessons  3-— 9,  except  the  first  word  in 
each  sentence.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  capitals  ought  to  be  learned 
more  gradually,  or  more  systematically. «  And  I  am  even  inclined  to  think, 
that  it  would  be  better  if  no  capiials  at  all  were  used,  till  about  the  10th 
Lesson.  I  find  that  after  H.  could  spell  both  the  and  top  with  small  let- 
ters, and  The  with  a  capital,  he  could  not  tell,  by  that,  now  to  spell  Top 
with  a  capital. 

•^iig.  17. — Having  placed  in  between  n  and  ty  I  have  taught  H.  the  com- 
bination om.    He  found  it  very  hard  to  remember ;  and  so  he  has  on. 

H.  is  exceedingly  fond  of  spelling.  I  just  now  set  out  to  teach  him  the 
power  or  use  of  final  a.  He  has  before  learned  the  words  leg  and  legs  in 
the  Primer.  With  his  alphabet  before  him,  I  told  him  to  spell  leg.  He 
did  it.  I  added  «,  and  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  told  me.  I  told  him  to 
spell  boy.  He  did  so.  Then  taking  the  s  up,  <<  What  is  that  ?"  <'  Leg.^ 
**  What  is  that  ?"  "  Legs:'  ^  What  is  that  ?"  «  Boj^."  «  What  is  that  T* 
'*  I  don't  know.*'  ^  That  is  hoys.  You  and  William  and  Edward  are  boys, 
you  know."  "Yes,  sir."  Then,  having  repeated  the  same  questions  in 
the  same  order,  I  told  him  to  spell  hat.  He  did  so.  Then  I  began  again 
at  Itgy  moved  the  s  as  before,  asked  the  same  four  questions,  and  imme- 
diately added,  "What  is  that?"  ''Hai.''  "What  is  that?"  "I  don't 
know."  "That,  is  hats;  such  as  you  and  William  and  I  wear  on  our 
beads."  Then,  having  repeated  the  six  questions  in  the  same  order,  I 
told  him  to  spell  cup.  And  before  I  had  time  to  go  vver  the  questions 
again,  he  said,  pointing  at  the  word  cup  and  the  s  which  lay  annexed  to 
haty  "  I  know  what  thai  and  that  make ;  it  is  cups.**  I  then  had  him  spell 
hen :  and  he  knew,  in  a  moment,  how  to  pronounce  the  word  with  the  s 
added.  Perhaps  he  would  have  found  out  the  word  hats,  had  not  the 
sound  of  «,  at  the  end  of  this  word,  been  a  little  different  from  its  sound 
at  the  end  of  leg  and  hoy;  the  one  sound  being  sibilant,  and  the  other  soft 
like  z.  I  feel  as  if  he  had  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  power  and 
use  of  the  letter  s,  than  he  possesses  of  any  other  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

Aug,  18. — H.  has  learned  am  with  his  tickets ;  also  to  read  She  runs 
fnut  in  Less.  6.  I  find,  to-day,  that  he  can  pronounce,  with  s  added,  any 
word  which  he  before  knew  without  the  s.  Mr  Worcester  says,  '  Be  care- 
fhl  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  child  occupied  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.' 
f  really  believe  H.  would  be  glad  to  spell  a  whole^  hour  at  a  time,  if  I 
could  attend  to  him. 

Aug.  19. — ^I  placed  the  vowel  %  under  a,  on  the  left  side  of  the  slate,  and 
taught  H.  the  combination  ih  immediately  after  oh  and  ab.  He  then  read 
thus :  ab,  ib ;  ob,  ib ;  ob,  ab,  ib ;  op,  ob,  ib ;  ap,  ab,  ib  ;  op,  ap,  ib ;  &c. 

Aug.  Sb.— *He  learned  ip.  He  read  thus :  ob,  ab,  ib ;  op,  ap,  ip.  Then, 
ob,  op ;  ab,  ap ;  ib,  ip ;  followed  by  a  repetition  of  former  exercises.  He 
also  learned  It  is  hot. 

Aug.  21. — H.  learned  to  read  Get  my  hat.  With  the  tickets,  T  attempted 
to  make  H.  find  out  U,  without  being  told.  I  began  thus :  ob,  ab,  ib  ;  op«, 
ap,  ip ;  ol,  al,  i2;  hopin?  that  when  he  came  to  Uy  he  would  tell  it  of  his 
own  accord ;  but  I  was  disappointed. 

Aug.  22. — In  the  morning,  I  attempted,  in  the  same  manner,  to  make 
Ht  find  out  ix;  but  with  the  same  ill  success.    I  began  to  feel  a  little  dis- 
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couraged  in  regard  to  his  fhture  progress.  Afler  breakfast,  when  I  tried 
him  to  see  if  he  remembered  tx,  he  pointed  at  the  %  and  the  next  conso- 
nant g-,  and  asked  me  what  that  and  that  spelled.  He  has  frequently  be- 
fore asked  me  similar  questions.  I  told  him  I  could  not  inform  him  to- 
day, but  should  be  glad  to  have  him  find  out  himself.  I  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity thus:  ob,  ab,  ib ;  op,  ap,  ip ;  ol,  al,  il ;  ox,  ax,  ix ;  og,  ag,  —  ;  and 
when  the  t  and  g  came  together,  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said  *^ig.^ 
This  was  what  I  had  so  ardently  desired.  I  was  satisfied ;  and  had  no 
thought  of  showing  him  any  more  new  combinations  to-day.  But  this  af> 
ternoon,  having  sat  down  to  let  his  Ma  witness  his  performance,  and  hav- 
ing let  him  read  the  fifteen  combinations  just  mentioned,  he,  to  onr  sur- 
prise, and  of  his  own  accord,  pointed  at  the  i  and  n,  which  lay  quite  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  said,  *'That  and  that  is  tn."  "  So  it  is,  Henry," 
said  T.  "  And  that  and  that  is  tm,  and  that  and  that  is  tl,"  continued  he, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  ^nd  before  I  had  time  to  place  the  letters  to- 
gether. The  next  thing  was  to  take  the  vowel  t,  and  move  it  along  the 
consonants  in  order  from  h  to  t  He  hesitated  only  in  one  instance,  and 
found  out  that,  by  having  the  consonant  moved  along  the  three  Towels. 
T  am  far  from  supposing  that  he  can  tell  the  five  combinationB  he  hu 
learned  to-day,  when  taken  promiscuously  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  show  him  the  next  vowel  for  two  or  three  days. 

He  makes  daily  improvement  in  spelling,  though  it  is  difficult  to  record 
this  improvement  with  the  pen.  He  is  much  pleased  with  the  capitals, 
and  has  learned  pretty  well  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  I  now 
teach  him  to  spell  in  the  following  manner:  the  board  containing  the  let- 
ters is  laid  before  him  in  a  chair,  with  a  book  for  him  to  lay  the  letters  on, 
in  spelling  each  word.  I  sit  down,  the  other  side  of  the  room,  with  a 
book  in  my  hand  or  the  babe  in  my  arms.  He  spells  a  word  on  his  book, 
with  small  letten,  and  brings  it  to  me  to  see  if  it  is  right.  If  so,  I  take 
his  book  and  send  him  after  the  initial  capital  uf  the  same  word.  I  then 
tell  him  another  word  to  spell.  When  he  spells  wrong,  I  open  his  album 
or  the  Primer,  to  the  page  containing  the  word,  and  let  him  find  it,  or 
show  it  to  him ;  and  away  he  hies  to  his  alphabetic  board.  When  he  de- 
clares himself  unable  to  spell  a  word  assigned  him,  I  set  him  to  select  and 
bring  to  me  as  many  letters  of  the  word  as  he  can  recollect ;  and  have 
him  tell  me  whether  the  letter  he  has  broucfht,  or  the  letter  that  is  want- 
ing, is  the  Jirst,  or  last^  or  middle  letter  of  the  word.  He  then  completes 
the  word  by  seeing  it  in  the  Primer,  as  before.  A  peculiar  advantage  of 
this  method  is,  to  make  him  think  intensely  of  the  word  he  is  to  spell,  and 
the  form  of  each  letter,  while  he  is  walking  across  the  room. 

Another  method  I  must  not  omit  to  mention.  Showing  him  some  large 
word  printed  all  in  capitals,  I  let  him  tell  what  words  he  can  epell  with 
each  letter.  Take,  for  instance,  the  title  of  a  newspaper,  as  Christiaii 
Mirror.  Pointing  at  the  first  letter,  he  says,  '*  That  is  to  spell  Cat  with." 
"  What  else  ?»»  "  Cow:'  *•  What  else  ?"  "  Omj»."  Pointing  at  the  next 
letter,  he  says,  "That  is  to  spell  He  with."  And  on  my  askmg  him  what 
else,  he  mentions  Hat,  Hen  and  Hog,  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  recol- 
lect. "  The  next  letter  is  to  spell  Rat  with  ;  the  next  is  to  spell  /  eon  ksp 
with  ;  the  next  is  to  spell  Sun  with ;  the  next  ia  to  spell  T*he  and  Tbfi 
with ;  the  next  is  /;  the  next  is  capital  ^;  the  next,  I  don't  know ;  the 
next  is  to  spell  Man  and  Mug  with  ;"  and  so  on.  He  has  got  so  that  he 
very  seldom  commits  such  a  mistake  as  to  show  me  a  capital  O  or  ff^  and 
asks  if  that  is  to  spell  Cow  with.  It  seems  to  me  important  that  a  child 
should  learn,  that  the  initial  of  a  word  istho  letter  that  should  be  a  capital* 
I  therefore  dislike  Mr  W.'s  method  of  spelling  words  for  children  aU  in 
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capitals.    They  are  very  seldom  so  spelled  in  books.    Hence  it  gives  the 
child  an  erroneous  impression. 

^ug.  23.    H.  learned  two  new  sentences,  containing  two  new  words. 

^^^ug,  24.  H.  has  learned  one  new  sentence,  contaming  one  new  word. 
As  I  apprehended,  he  hesitates  and  errs  considerably  in  reading  promis- 
cuously what  he  learned  with  his  tickets,  Aug.  22." 

Aug,  25.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  meth- 
ods of  conducting  a  promiscuous  exercise  with  the  tickets :  First,  form  the 
combinations  ofr,  ap,  t/,  leaving  each  vowel  by  the  side  of  its  consonant. 
Then  slide  the  t  down  to  the  next  consonant  x;  then  slip  the  vowel  a 
after  the  t  so  as  to  form  the  combination  al ;  and  then  let  the.o  follow  the 
a.    Then  move  down  the  t  again ;  and  so  on. 

Aug.  26.  Having  placed  the  vowel  u  under  t,  I  taught  H.  uh;  also,  to 
read  one  new  sentence,  containing  three  new  words. 

Aug,  27.  H.  learned  up,  and  also  to  read  one  new  sentence,  containing 
three  new  words. 

Aug,  28.  H.  has  this  morning  found  out  til,  ur,  ug,  un,  um^  ut,  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  did  ig,  tn,  im  and  it,  on  the  22d.  He  has  to-day 
learned  one  new  sentence,  containing  three  new  words.  I  now  indulge 
him  in  having  the  Primer  to  look  at  by  himself,  and  to  find,  in  any  part  of 
the  book,  such  words  as  he  knows.  He  also  sometimes  does  the  same  in 
a  newspaper.  He  now  very  seldom  mistakes  a  word  that  he  has  not 
learned,  for  one  that  he  has. 

Aug,  29.  H.  can  read  promiscuously  what  he  learned  yesterday  with 
his  tickets.  He  has  to-day  learned  two  new  sentences,  and  three  new 
words. 

Aug,  30.   H.  has  learned  two  new  sentences,  containing  five  new  words. 

Aug,  31.   H.  has  learned  two  new  sentences,  containing  two  new  words. 

It  is  now  just  one  montk  since  H.  began.  I  have  made  out  a  list,  from 
which  I  find  that  ho  has  learned  sixty-five  words  from  the  Primer,  and 
thirty-two  duo-literal  combinations  from  the  tickets,  eight  of  which  are 
significant  words,  that  he  understands ;  making  a  total  of  seventy-three 
words.  I  have  reckoned  the  addition  of  5,  as  constituting  a  separate  word 
only  in  a  single  instance.  I  think  that  one  half  of  the  time  has  been  spent 
on  the  tickets ;  so  that,  without  these,  he  might  have  learned  one  hundred 
and  thirty  words  in  the  montli ;  and,  without  the  capitals,  probably  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  I  reckon  nothing  as  learned,  which  is  not  remem- 
bered." 

^^Sept.  1.  Having  placed  the  vowel  e  under  u,  I  have  taught  H.  eb;  also, 
two  new  sentences,  containing  five  new  words.  Yesterday,  havin? 
spelled  feet  with  tickets,  he  covered  or  removed  the  last  letter,  and  asked 
if  it  wMfoot  now.  This  singular  question  is  thus  accounted  for :  he  had 
learned  that  the  addition  of  5  forms  the  plural,  and  its  removal,  the  singu- 
lar; and  it  seems  he  had  thought  of  the  sense  quite  as  much  as  the  sound. 
JVet  was  the  first  word  he  had  seen  that  formed  its  plural  irregularly ;  but 
he,  guided  by  analogy,  and  not  being  aware  that  the  irregularity  in  the 
spoken  word  affected  the  written  one,  concluded  that  the  singular  must 
probably  be  formed  by  the  omission  of  the  ^rtal  consonoTtt. 

Sept,  2.  H.  had  forgotten  eh.  Of  course,  I  taught  him  nothing  new 
with  his  tickets :  this  is  my  invariable  rule.  He  has  learned  two  new  sen- 
tences, containing  three  new  words. 

Sept,  3.  H.  this  morning  found  out  ep,  el,  ex,  eg,  en,  em,  et,  in  the  man- 
ner mentioned  Aug.  22d  and  28th.  He  has  also  learned  two  new  sen- 
tences, containing  three  new  words. 

VOLb    III. NO.   III.  IS* 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

CoNTEIfTION   OF   TeACHCRS  AT   ClNCIIfllATI. 

Iff  our  number  for  November  1831,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  fbnnatioii, 
in  Cincinnati,  of  an  Institution  to  be  called  ^  The  Western  Academic  In* 
stitute  and  Board  of  Education  ;**  of  .tiieir  purposes  and  objects,  and  of 
their  first  Annual  Meeting  and  proceedmgs.  We  also  aDDoanced  the 
first  number  of  a  monthly  periodical,  to  be  Uie  organ  of  the  Institute  and  a 
means  of  diffusing  correct  and  enlarged  views  on  the  subject  of  Education. 
Although  we  had  heard  no  more  of  the  work  until  quite  recently,  we  could 
not  believe  that  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  firat  number  would  be  per- 
mitted to  slumber  ;  and  were  not  therefore  surprised  to  find  on  our  table, 
a  few  weeks  since,  another  number,  issued  in  Dec.  last.  It  consists  of 40 
octavo  pages.    The  articles  are  the  following. 

Art.  I.  To  the  Public.  11.  On  a  well  digested  systetn  of  Education. 
III.  The  importance  and  advantages  of  cooperation  in  the  cause  of  Edu- 
cation. IV.  On  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the  Western  College  of 
Professional  Teachers.  V.  Proceedings  of  the  Convention.  VI.  Con- 
stitution. VII.  JiCtter  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  Added  to  these 
articles  is  an  Appendix  containing  several  important  articles,  on  the 
Construction  of  School  Houses,  Classification  and  branches  of  study  in 
Schools,  and  Reports  of  Trustees  of  various  Common  Schools. 

From  the  article  entitled  "  Pj-oceedin^  of  the  Convention,"  we  learn 
that  a  Convention  of  Teachers  was  held  in  Cincinnati  on  the  3d,  4th,  Sth, 
and  Gth  days  of  Oct.  1832,  at  which  much  interesting  and  important  busi- 
ness was  transacted. 

On  tlie  first  day,  an  introductory  address  by  Rev.  Mr  Bascom,  of  Augus- 
ta College,  on  **  The  Philosophy  of  Letters,  reviewed  as  a  question  of 
moral  interest,**  and  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  was  appointed  Chairman, 
and  O.  L.  Leonard,  Esq.  of  Frankfort,  Ky.  Secretary  of  the  Conventioa. 
Several  Committees  on  important  subjects,  were  also  appointed.  In  the 
evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr  M.  Butler,  of  Louisville,  on  ^Tht 
Qualifications  of  Teachers." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention,  lectures  were  delivered  as  fol- 
lows :  ou  "  Physical  Science  in  general,"  by  Rev.  E.  Slack  ;  on  *•  The 
Study  and  Nature  of  the  Ancient  Languages"  by  Mr  A.  Kinmont;  on 
**The  History  of  Mathematical  Science,"  by  Mr  F.  E.  Goddard,  Loois- 
ville  ;  and  on  the  **  importance  of  preserving  the  purity  and  innocence  of 
the  infant  mind,  and  of  erecting  thereon  a  thorough  and  liberal  Edu- 
cation." 

On  the  third  day,  Mr  Thos.  Maylin  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Na- 
ture and  Objects  of  Education  ;"  Mr  Robert  Munford  on  **The  Duties  of 
Parenu  and  Trustees  ;"  and  by  Mr  C.  Bradford  on  "  The  Modem  Lan- 
guages." 

During  this  day  and  the  following,  the  name  of  the  Western  Institute 
was  changed  to  that  of  *'  The  Western  Literary  Institute,  and  College  of 
Professional  Teachers."  The  former  Constitution  was  therefore  revised, 
and  new  ofiUcers  appointed. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  select  and  recommend  subjects  for  stand- 
ing Committees,  submitted  for  consideration  the  following,  which  were 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

For  Common  Schools.    1.  What  branches  of  instruction  ought  the 
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Common  School  system  to  embrace  ?  3..  Are  tbere  defects  in  Common 
Schools  ?  If  any,  what  are  they,  and  how  may  they  be  remedied  ?  3. 
What  are  the  duties  of  Trustees  and  Examiners  of  Common  Schools  ? 
4.   What  plan  of  building  is  best  adapted  for  Common  Schools? 

For  .Academies  and  High  Schools.  1.  What  course  of  English  and  Clas- 
sical instruction  ought  scbools  of  this  class  to  embrace  ?  2.  In  whose  hand 
should  the  Governmental  power  be  vested  ?  For  FemaU  Scho<ds,  3.  What 
course  of  discipline  and  instruction  is  best  adapted  to  female  schools  ? 
4.  Should  any  portion  of  their  time  be  devoted  to  domestic  Economy  ? 

For  Cdlegea  and  UniDtrsiiies.  1.  What  course  of  instruction  is  best 
adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  society  ?  2.  Can  the  monitorial  system 
be  introduced  with  advantage  into  schools  of  this  class  ?  3.  What  sys- 
tem of  discipline  is  best  adapted  to  the  Government  of  Colleges  ?  4. 
What  time  may  be  profitably  ae voted  to  the  ancient  languages,  in  a  Col- 
lege course  ? 

We  also  learn  that  this  second  number  of  the  Academic  Pioneer,  from 
which  we  have  derived  the  foregoing  facts,  *^  is  issued  as  the  harbinger, 
or,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  pioneer,  of  an  uninterrupted  series,  in  hopes 
of  extending  its  influence  for  many  years,  and  over  a  widely  spread  and 
enlightened  people.'' 

Its  grand  objects  are  **  to  invite  public  attention  still  more  particularly 
to  the  subject  of  Education  —  to  endeavor  to  point  out  the  errors  that  may 
exist  in  the  present  system  of  education,  and  discard  them,  —  to  seek 
afler  and  to  recommend  to  teachers,  and  the  community  generally,  whatever 
improvements  may  be  useful  and  commendable  in  the  various  departments 
of  learning." 

O.^VTARIO   COUIVTT    ASSOCIATION   OP   TfiACHERS. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Canandaigua  on 
the  9th  of  January.  From  thirty  to  forty  Teachers  were  present,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time  was  spent  m  hearing  verbal  and  written  re- 
ports of  teachers,  in  which  much  interesting  and  important  information  was 
communicated ;  and  in  suggesting  plans  for  the  improvement  of  schools. 
A  Committee  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  a  Circular  to  be  sent  to  every 
teacher  of  a  district  school  throughout  the  county  ;  which  was  subsequent- 
ly prepared.  A  Committee  was  also  directed  tu  prepare  an  Address  to 
Teachers  and  friends  of  Common  Schools  generally,  to  be  delivered  to 
them  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Association  which  was  to  have  been 
held  on  the  2d  of  February. 

The  Circular,  above  mentioned,  had  for  its  principal  object  to  elicit 
written  answers  from  the  Teachers  to  the  following  questions :  which  an- 
swers were  to  have  been  given  on  the  2d  of  February,  at  the  aforesaid 
meeting,  to  which  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  were  particularly  invited 
to  attend. 

1.  In*  what  town  and  district  is  your  school-house  located  ? 

2.  What  is  its  size  ?  What  the  length,  breadth  and  height  of  your 
school-room  ? 

3.  In  what  state  are  the  desks  and  seats,  and  are  they  conveniently 
arranged  ? 

4.  What  conveniences  for  warming  it  ? 

5.  What  time  has  been  lost  for  want  of  fuel  ? 

6.  Are  there  outhouses  of  any  kind  ? 

7.  What  is  the  number  of  regular  scholars  ? 

8.  What  branches  of  learning  are  taught? 
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9.  Do  you  make  use  of  any  apparatus  for  illustrating  particular  branches, 
aad  if  so,  what  apparatus  ? 

10.  What  books  are  used  in  the  different  classes  ?  [Give  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  books  used  in  the  school.] 

11.  Have  parents  and  instructors  visited  your  school  often? 
13.  Is  there  a  T^yceum  organized  in  the  town  ? 

13.  Do  teachers  ever  meet  for  mutual  improvement? 

14.  Are  parents  generally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  school  ? 

15.  What  is  the  state  of  morals  in  the  district  ? 

•  16.  What  publications,  relative  to  education,  are  taken  by  the  inhabi- 
tants? 

17.  Are  there  divisions  of  any  kind  among  the  inhabitants,  which  affect 
the  usefulness  of  the  school  ? 

18.  Are  scholars  required  to  write  compositions  ? 

19.  Are  evening  schools  taught  ? 

90.  What  punishments  are  used  in  the  school  ? 

We  learn  that  the  meeting  on  the  2d  of  February,  was  attended  by  teachers 
from  every  town  in  the  county  but  one ;  that  the  whole  number  present,  was 
about  sixty;  and  that  a  third  meeting  was  to  have  been  held  on  the  23d  instant,  at 
the  same  place.  All  this  evinces  an  increasing  attention  to  Common  Schools,  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  A  late  Geneva  Gazette  also  contains  the  **  Address  to  the 
Teachers  and  Patrons  of  Common  Schools,"  above  referred  to.  We  are  reluc- 
tantly  obliged,  for  the  present,  to  defer  giving  an  account  of  this  interesting  docu- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

SOUTHWARK     InSTITUTS.  • 

An  Association  of  journeymen  and  apprentices,  has  recently  been  formed 
in  Southwark  (Philadelphia)  with  a  view  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  themselves  and  the  hundreds  of  others  in  that  district,  whom 
they  mean  to  enlist  in  the  same  object.  The  number  of  members  is  al- 
ready from  two  to  three  hundred.  "  They  have  secured  the  services  of 
several  gentlemen,  one  evening  in  a  week,  in  giving  them  simplified 
scientific  lectures,"  and  the  lectures,  thus  far,  are  well  attended.  They 
propose  also  to  form  a  Library,  and  establish  in  connection  with  it  a 
teading-room. 

Manual  Labor  in  connf.ction  with  Study. 

The  Manual  Labor  Academy,  in  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  is  located 
thirty  miles  south  of  Nashville.  The  country  is  fertile  and  healthy,  and 
occupied  by  industrious  and  moral  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  funds, 
furnished  by  the  liberality  of  various  individuals  from  several  of  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states ;  and  an  excellent  farm  of  309  acres. 

The  Institution  is  new,  and  the  Manual  Labor  department  has  but  re- 
cently been  brought  into  full  operation,  although  the  number  of  stadenti 
during  some  of  the  recent  sessions  has  risen  to  80.  A  trial  of  the  labor- 
ing plan  was  made  last  Summer  on  a  small  scale,  and  was  attended  with 
complete  success :  both  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  in  reference  to 
health.  But  during  the  ensuing  season  (1833)  the  students  will  be  re- 
cjuired  to  labor  two  hours  a  day  five  days  in  each  week,  and  one  on  SetOT' 
aay ;  and  provision  will  also'be  made  for  allowing  those  students  to  labor 
still  more,  whose  limited  means  may  require  it.  The  farm  is  to  be  stocked, 
and  furnished  with  proper  implements.  Should  mechanical  as  well  as 
agricultural  labor  be  introduced,  they  have  materials  in  abundance,  on  the 
farm. 
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There  appear  to  be  two  departments  of  the  Seminary,  a  principal  school 
and  a  preparatory  one.  In  the  preparatory  school  the  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  with  the  students  under  their  care  during  the  day,  and 
to  lodge  in  the  room  with  them  during  the  night,  that  they  may  have' 
them  constantly  under  their  inspection.  In  the  principal  department  the 
students  will  be  permitted  to  study  at  their  own  rooms,  but  these  are  to 
be  frequently  visited  by  the  professors. 

The  funds  of  the  academy  have  been  furnished  by  individuals  from  five 
or  six  different  states.  The  students  have  come  from  seven  or  eight 
States ;  and  belong  to  six  different  religious  denominations.  This  evinces 
a  catholic  spirit  and  promises  success. 

The  officers  of  the  Institution  are  a  President,  who  is  Professor  of  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  ;  a  Vice  President,  who  is 
Professor  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  Languages  ;  a  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  an  assistant  Teacher  in  the  Mathe- 
matics and  Languages ;  a  Teacher  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  a 
gentleman  who  acts  as  Steward,  Treasurer,  and  Farmer.  A  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy,  and  a  Teacher  of  Modem  Languages 
are  also  contemplated. 

We  see  nothine^  very  peculiar  in  the  course  of  study  pursued.  It  is 
thorough,  and  in  the  principal  department,  occupies  four  years. 

The  Ohio  Baptist  Education  Society  have  a  fdrm  about  one  mile  from  the 
town  of  Grativilie,  Ohio,  conoected  wiih  a  Literary  lostitution.  The  number  of 
students  is  about  mij,  It  19  int?s4«d  thftt  \hwe  young  men  who  feel  disposed, 
shall  spend  a  part  of  every  day  in  manual  labor,  which,  without  interfering  with 
their  progress  in  study,  will  preserve  their  health,  and  defray  a  part  of  their  ex- 
penses. The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Literary  department,  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare youns:  men  for  practical  life,  or  for  the  business  of  instructors.  To  these  is 
added,  a  Theological  department,  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry in  the  Baptist  Church. 

Tbe  Episcopal  Manual  Labor  School,  under  the  care  of  the  Episcopal  Elduca* 
tion  Society,  Bristol,  Penn.  has  a  very  valuable  farm,  with  ample  buildings  ou  it. 

From  the  Western  Recorder,  of  December  last,  we  learn,  that  facilities  are 
about  to  be  afforded  for  manual  labor  in  connection  with  study,  at  the  Stocklnidge 
Academy,  in  Madison  county,  New-York-  A  mechanic  shop  waste  have  been 
ready  for  the  acoommodafion  of  forty  young  men,  in  January  last.  By  laboring 
three  hours  a  day.  it  was  supposed  each  student  would  soon  be  able  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  his  board  ana  tuition.  The  establishment  is  respectable,  and 
the  location  healthy,  and  favorable  to  the  morals  of  the  young. 

PaMPHLBTS  on   EDUCATIOir. 

(1.)  Letters  on  Popular  Education,  addressed  to  the  People  of  North- 
Carolina.  (2.)  An  Address  delivered  before  the  North -Carolina  Institute 
of  Education,  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  January  20,  1833.  By  Alfred 
Moore,  Esq.  A fler  which,  the  following  Lectures  were  delivered  :  A 
Lecture  on  Elocution,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Art  of  Reading. 
By  Hknrt  S.  Ellenwooi),  Esq.  3.  A  Lecture  on  the  Imperfections  of 
our  Primary  Schools,  and  the  best  method  of  correctinff  them.  By  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  U  niversity. 

The  first  of  these  is  something  more  than  a  mere  pamphlet.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  eleven  letters,  first  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  by  J.  Caldwell,  President  of  the  University  of  North-Carolina.  The  object 
of  the  writer  was  to  arouse  the  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  Education,  and 
especially  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  methods  of  instruction  in  primary 
schools.  Appended  to  these,  are  several  valuable  documents  oh  Education ; 
mong  whicn,  are  improved  plans  for  monitorial  instruction,  and  an  account  of 
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fhe  Primary  School  in  Cheshire,  Corni.,  with  plani  of  Improved  tchool-boasea, 
&c:  the  whole  compiigin^  more  than  100  octsvo  pages.  The  letters  of  Prea- 
dent  Caldwell  are  sound,  practical,  and  heart-stirrinj^^ ;  and  could  not  have  MtA 
to  produce  effect.  Indeed,  from  a  comparison  of  dates,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  by  preparing  the  public  mind,  they  must  have  led  the  way  to  the  lormatioo 
of  that  A'lSociHtion  for  the  Improvement  of  Education,  at  one  of  wiioee  annual 
meetings  the  "Address  and  Lectures'*  were  delivered. 

The  occasion  which  called  forth  these  addresses,  aflbrds  a  cheering  indication 
that  an  impulse  has  been  f^iven  to  the  cause  of  education  in  that  State,  wMch 
will  result  in  great  and  permanent  good;  for  we  fully  accord  in  a  aentlment  which 
Mr  Moore  has  attributed  to  Ck>lbert,  that  **  there  never  was  an  aaMidation  of  in- 
telligent men,  (unless  they  had  facHouB  designs,)  without  some  good  retnltiM 
from  it.**  From  a  hasty  examination  of  the  character  and  contents  of  the  nf 
dresse*",  we  find  much — very  much — to  approve ;  and,  in  one  of  them,  a  little 
which  we  regard  as  of  doubtful  utility.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  their 
authors  have  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  of  improvement;  and  while  we  cannot 
accord  with  them  in  all  their  opinions  on  education,  nor  approve  of  the  IndiscriD- 
inate  and  not  very  delicate  censures  sometimes  passed  on  individuals  and  claasef 
of  men,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  public  opinioo  on 
this  important  subject. 

Schools  iw  Mississippi. 

A  writer  in  the  Natchez  Journal  calculates,  that  there  are  between  7000  and 
8000  children  in  that  State,  of  a  suitable  age  to  attend  common  eehools,  who  re- 
ceive little  or  no  instruction ;  while  there  are  sections  of  land  in  each  township, 
allowed  by  Congress  for  the  ■up,x>rt  of  schools,  amounting  to  800,000  acres  m 
the  whole,  and  which  he  thinks  might  be  sold  for  f  2,000,000. 

AMxnicAir  School  Aqxitt's  Socibtt. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  is  to  be  commenced  at  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  la 
Andover,  on  the  27th  of  the  present  month,  and  continue  about  two  weeks.  We 
are  pleased  to  learn,  that  provision  is  made  for  a  large  number  of  leoturea  on  im« 
portant  and  practical  subjects,— in  addition  to  which,  daily  meetings  will  t>e  held, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  inquiry.  Besides  an  Introductory  Lecture,  three 
lectures  are  proposed  on  the  condition,  wants,  and  means  of  improvement  of  the 
Southern  ana  Western  parts  of  the  Union ;  two  on  Circuit  Schools,  their  neeesrily 
and  practical  utility,  &o  ;  six  on  the  Art  of  Teaching;  twoon  eachof  the  foUowing 
subjects:  Apparatus,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Direction  of  Studies  and  appropriala 
branches  to  be  pursued  in  Common  Schools.  One  lecture  b  also  to  be  given  on 
each  of  the  folluwing  branches,  accompanied  in  most  instances  by  experiments, 
or  illustrated  by  diagrams,  specimens,  &c,  viz :  Natural  History,  Natural  Philos* 
ophy,  Electricity,  Astronomy,  Magnetism,  and  the  Carstaliian  system  of  writing. 
Besides  these,  provision  is  made  for  additional  lecture?,  on  oUier  subjeets,  ahoold 
it  be  thought  desirable  at  the  time, 

SXLF    EnUCATIOlf. 

We  have  been  highly  interested  in  perusing  in  the  '<  Tuscaloosa  Inquirer,"  an 
address  by  Dr  Woods,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  delivered  at  ita 
first  Commencement,  Dec.  19, 1832. 

In  addressing  the  students  generally,  he  urges  them,  1st,  To  <*  aspire  to  emin- 
ence in  l^nowledge  ;'*  2d,  **  To  keep  aloof  from  all  the  distractions  of  party  poU<* 
cs  ;*'  3d,  To  form  a  just  estimate  of  tneir  own  attainments  and  capacities ;  4th,  To 
have  reganl  to  the  moral  state  of  their  hearts ;  and  5th,  With  all  their  gettlngt  to 
*«  get  moral  \%orth.** 

In  laboring  to  persuade  his  hearers  to  aspire  to  eminence  in  knowledge,  Dr 
Woods  urges,  with  much  force,  the  necessity  of  steady,  persevering,  untiring 
efiforts,  and  insists  that  **  labor  is  the  price  which  our  Creator  requires  us  to  pay 
for  every  earthly  good.**  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  more  cogent 
adduced  (or  self-instruction,  than  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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**  I  do  Dot  regard  any  young  gentleman  as  having  taken  the  first  step  in  the 
road  to  an  lionorable  eminence  who  has  not  reased  to  rely  upon  his  friends,  and  his 
wealth,  and  every  other  factitbus  aid  for  success,  and^who  has  not  thrown  himself 
entirely  upon  (he  energies  of  his  own  mind.  His  whole  soul  must  be  imbued 
with  the  conviction  that  his  earthly  destiny  is,  under  God,  in  his  own  hands;  — 
that  he  is  to  be  what  he  makes  himself,  or,  be  assured,  he  never  will  be  anything 
worthy  of  imiiation. 

*'  This,  youne  gentlemen,  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  our  countryman, 
Franklin,  and  of  many  other  men  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  public 
education  with  which  you  are  favored.  They  soon  learned  that  firist  lesson  of  all 
true  greatness,  a  reliance  upon  one's  own  powers  and  the  blessing  of  God. 
It  was  their  self-education  on  which  they  rose  to  eminence.  And  permit  me  to 
tell  you  that  every  well-educated  man,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  self-edu- 
cated man.  Seminaries  of  learning  are  useful,  oecause  in  them  only  can  the  in- 
tellectual treasures  of  past  ages  and  of  the  present  generation,  be  collected  to- 
gether and  spread  out  before  the  lovers  of  knowledge.  Seminaries  of  learning 
are  useful,  because  in  them  are  gathered  youth  of  noble  aspirations;  and  by  their 
constant  intercourse  and  collision  in  the  same  lolly  pursuits,  their  minds  become 
polished,  invigorated,  and  stimulated  to  higher  and  still  higher  attainments. 

**  Instructors  are  useful,  because  they  may,  by  a  judicious  direction  of  your 
studies,  prevent  a  useless  expenditure  of  your,  time  and  energies.  They  may 
propose  subjects  for  your  investigation.  They  may  point  you  the  way  to  emin- 
ence. They  may  aid  you  in  the  great  work  of  training  and  disciplining  your 
mental  powers  :  —  but  after  all,  that  work  must  be  yourt.  And  yours  wiU  be 
the  rich  reward." 

FCMALB  C0I.I.BGB   AT   BOOOTA. 

In  our  number  for  January,  we  inserted  an  article  from  the  Government  Ga- 
zette of  Bogota,  on  the  subject  of  a  Female  College.  We  have  since  been  fa- 
vored with  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  the  Executive  power  of  New  Grenada,  in 
which  we  find  the  following  regulations  for  this  novel  and  interesting  institution. 

The  decree  is  prefaced  by  a  declaration,  that  **  It  is  a  duty  of  government  to 
promote  the  education  of  females,  who  necessarily  exercise  a  great  deal  of  influ- 
ence upon  our  social  happiness." 

The  College  is  to  be  under  ihe  care  of  a  Directress,  appointed  by  the  Executive, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Governor  of  Bogota,  and  subject  to  his  inspection.  Five 
Professors  are  to  be  appointed  —  one  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  one  of 
Spanish  and  French  grammar ;  one  of  drawing,  and  labors  appropriate  tp  the  sex ; 
one  of  the  principles  of  morality,  religion,  urbanity  and  domestic  economy ;  and 
ope  of  the  elements  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

The  Government  is  allowed  to  withdraw  these  professorships,  and  establish 
others  of  the  higher  branches,  as  circumstances  nrny  require.  The  profeasorw  • 
ships  may  be  filkd  by  males  or  females,  the  latter  being  preferred  under  similar 
circumstances.  Five  scholarships  are  founded  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
pupils.  The  funds  are  derived  from  the  property  of  suppressed  convents,  and 
from  a  legacy  left  for  this  purpose.  The  only  requisites  for  admission,  are  a  good 
character  and  good  health,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years. 

We  need  not  express  the  pleasure  we  feel  at  this  important  step  in  a  country 
so  much  in  need  of  institutions  for  education.  We  rejoice  that  they  have  set  us 
an  example  so  well  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  we  hope  that  the  Governments  of 
our  own  happy  country  will  not  always  consider,  as  unworthy  of  their  notice, 
those  who  are  to  rear  and  educate  their  future  citizens. 

IirrAKT  School  Socivtt  in  Phii.apci.phia. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1828,  the  •»  Infant  School  Society  of  the  Northern  Lib- 
erties and  Kensington/*  (Philadelphia,)  was  organized.  The  Board  of  Managers 
opened  their  first  school  with  twenty -one  scholars.  In  a  few  months,  the  number 
was  increased  to  100,  In  1832,  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Managers  an- 
nounced seven  schools,— four  of  them  Charity,  and  three  o  them  Pay  Schools. 
In  the  Charity  Schools,  922  children  have  been  instructed  during  the  past  yearf 
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in  the  Pay  Schools,  the  numher  has  been  smaller.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  the  schools  have  iDStructed  between  4000  and  6000  children.  Many 
of  these  pupils  are  the  children  of  parents  who  are  poor  and  grossly  ii^norant,  some 
of  them  unable  to  read ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  intemperate. 

These  schools  have  thus  far  been  sustained  entirely  by  private  contributions. 
The  teachers  are  all  females,  and  the  Board  of  Mana|^r8  consists  of  twenty-five 
ladies.  The  objects  of  their  care  have  been  infints,  from  two  to  five  or  six  y^ars 
of  age,  many  of  whom  were  clothed  by  the  benevolent  managers,  before  they 
were  introduced  to  their  respective  teachers.  To  secure  these  poor  children  only 
for  a  few  hours  in  each  day,  from  the  contagion  of  evil  influence,  were,  of.  itself, 
a  noble  act  of  charity — to  give  them  intellectual  instruction,  is  a  work  still  nobler. 
Yet  we  hope  they  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  invigorate  tfaeir  bodies,  develope 
their  minds,  and,  above  all,  to  cultivate  their  hearts. 

Philadelphia  Institittb. 

From  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  we  learn  that  it  is  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  During  the  past  year,  the  number  of  members  has  in- 
creased f^m  248  to  890.  The  Library  now  numbers  751  volumes.  They  receive 
sixteen  weekly  and  daily  papers,  and  eight  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicab. 

The  tax  of  fifty  cents  on  each  member  has  been  abolished,  and  nothini;  is  now 
required  of  the  members  but  suitable  age,  and  respect  to  the  rules  of  the  Reading 
and  Lecture  rooms.  No  such  infraction  of  the  rules  has  yet  occurred,  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  expel  a  nieuiber.  The  moral  and  religious  lectures,  both  on  the 
Sabbath  and  during  week  days,  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  snstained  by 
the  effort  and  expense  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  have  been  well  attended. 

Boston  Academy  or  Music. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  editorial  labors,  we  urged  upon  our  readers  the 
importance  of  vocal  music,  as  a  branch  of  education,  on  account  of  its  happy  in- 
fluence both  on  the  body  and  the  mind;  an^^  gave  some  account  of  the  simple 
method  of  instruction  devised  in  Switzerland.  We  are  gratified  in  beine  able  to 
announce,  that  an  association  has  been  formed  in  Boston,  by  a  number  oi  gentle- 
men who  have  long  been  interested  in  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
instruction  in  singing  on  this  plan ;  and  of  extending  and  Improving  the  taste  for 
social  and  sacred  music.  With  these  views,  they  have  engaged  as  their  profes- 
sor Mr  Lowell  Mason,  late  President  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  whose 
science  and  skill,  as  a  musician  and  teacher,  are  well  known. 

Mr.  Mason  has  occupied  himself,  for  some  time  past,  in  the  intervals  allowed  by 
his  business,  in  giving  instruction  to  children  .gratuitously ;  and  his  Juvenlto 
Concerts  have  excited  deep  interest  In  all  who  heard  them.  He  has  now  eoD- 
sented,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Academy,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  this  obfeet 
Several  schools  are  in  operation ;  and  he  is  expected,  as  soon  as  the  requuits 
preparation  can  be  made,  to  commence  lessons  in  private  schools,  to  organize  oth- 
er special  schools  for  children,  to  open  a  class  for  teachers,  who  wish  to  learn  the 
improved  method  of  instruction,  and  to  prepare  such  elementary  books  as  may 
aid  in  their  introduction  into  our  schools  generally.  We  need  not  pletlge  anew, 
our  good  wishes  and  best  efforts  for  the  execution  of  these  plans. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  success  of  schools  instructed  according  to 
the  Pestalozzian  system,  by  Mr  Ives  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  complete;  and 
also  to  find,  that  other  gentlemen  in  this  city,  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
same  objects. 

Engravings  of  Animals. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  to  receive  the  four  first  of  a  series  of  Engravings 
of  Animals,  and  now  in  the  course  of  publication  by  the  American  Sunday  Schwl 
Union.  They  arc  drawn  with  great  truth  and  spirit,  and  finely  executed;  and 
are  accompanied  by  descriptions  and  illustrations  in  a  Iari;e  type,  to  be  exhibited 
to  a  class  Their  durability  i:)  secured  by  putting  them  on  pasteboard.  We  have 
seen  nothing  so  well  adapted  to  (he  object ;  and  think  they  deserve  a  place  in  eve- 
ry school.  We  only  regret  that  the  proportionate  size  of  the  animal  cannot  be 
preserved.  The  figure  of  a  man  in  connection  with  every  such  drawing,  wonM 
aid  in  ibnning  correct  ideas  on  this  point 
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Art.  I.  —  Prize  Essay  on  Teaching  Penmanship. 

j9n  Essay  on  the   Jkacking  of  Penmanship,  presented  to  the  American 

Institute  of  histructiony 

By  B.  B.  Fostxr, 
Teacher  of  Writing  in  the  Albany  Academy  and  anthor  of  **  Practical  Penmanihip.*' 

Section  I.  —  Preliminary  Remarks. 

I  SHALL  endeavor,  in  this  Essay  to  point  out,  in  a  plain  manner, 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  teaching  the  art  of  \Mvting.  The  meth- 
od pursued,  will  be  to  lay  down,  in  their  natural  succession,  the  rules 
which  experience  and  reason  have  approved  as  the  best  for  commu- 
nicating the  art,  from  its  first  elements  to  the  attainment  of  the  great- 
est elegance  and  expedition  ;  and  such  practical  remarks  will  be 
interspersed,  as  may  incidentally  occur. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  skill  in  this  art.  —  First,  A  knowU 
edge  of  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters ;  Second,  The  pow- 
er of  executing  these  letters  on  paper. 

It  must  be  apparent,  on  the  slightest  examination  of  the  subject, 
that  both  the  above  requisites  are  indispensable  to  make  a  good  pen- 
man. If  a  person  be  deficient  in  the  Jirst,  although  he  may  pos- 
sess inimitable  ease  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  his  perform- 
ance will  displease,  from  its  want  of  just  proportion  and  symmetry 
of  parts.  If  he  is  wanting  in  the  second,  however  correct  the  form 
of  each  particular  letter,  there  will  be  no  freedom  or  grace  in  thfe 
general  aspect  of  his  writing. 
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It  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  learners  if  they  could  be  first 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters, 
before  undertaking  to  execute  them.  They  wotdd  then  have  but 
one  thing  to  learn  at  a  time  ;  whereas,  they  are  now  embarrassed 
with  all  the  niceties  of  form  and  proportion,  at  the  same  moment 
when  they  find  their  whole  power  of  attention  little  enough  to  en- 
counter all  the  difficulties  ot  a  correct  posture,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  pen,  and  the  other  requisites  for  good  execution.  Yet  with  the 
very  young,  a  theoretic  knowledge  is  too  often  no  knowledge  at  all, 
and  it  is  therefore  generally  found  expedient  from  the  outset,  tosufier 
the  pupil  to  learn  the  form  of  each  letter,  by  making  it  with  a  pen. 
Thus,  both  the  requisites  above  mentioned,  are  acquired  simulta- 
neously. Admitting  this  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  the  principal  objects 
of  attention  arrange  themselves  in  the  following  order : 
1.  The  position  of  the  body. 
II.     The  position  of  the  paper. 

III.  The  manner  of  holding  the  pen. 

IV.  The  form  of  the  letters. 

V.     The  movements  by  which  the  letters  are  executed. 

I.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  body. 
This,  and  the  second  and  third  of  the  objects  just  enumerated,  may 
to  some  appear  unimportant,  but  they  are  far  irom  being  so.  They 
cannot  be  too  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  neglect  of  either  of  them 
will  retard  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  and  in  the  eild,  prove  a  serious 
obstacle  to  his  acquisition  of  a  free  and  elegant  current  hand,  which, 
of  course,  is  his  ultimate  object.  If,  in  these  particulars,  he  be  suf^ 
fered  to  begin  with  wrong  habits,  they  will  grow  upon  him,  and  be 
will  not  afterwards  be  able  to  shake  them  off  without  much  paint 
and  trouble.  It  is  Jtiuch  easier  for  him  to  form  correct  habits  in  the 
beginning,  than,  in  rater  life,  to  divest  himself  of  bad  ones.  I  would 
earnestly  press  the  remark  on  the  consideration  of  every  one  who 
honors  these  pages  with  a  perusal,  that  very  much  of  tlie  pupil's 
success  depends  upon  attention  to  seemingly  minute  points,  woen 
frst  beginning  to  write.  Deviations  from  a  judicious  course  com- 
menced at  that  period,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  conse- 
quences, and  often,  the  evil  done  is  without  remedy,  from  the  fix- 
edness of  the  habit. 

The  pupil  should  sit  in  an  easy,  upright  posture.  His  seat  should 
he  near  the  desk,  so  that  ho  may  not  be  obliged  to  reach  over,  and 
the  desk  should  not  be  quite  so  high  as  the  level  of  his  elbow  when 
his  arm  is  drawn  close  to  his  side.  Thus  he  will  escape  all  the  evils 
attendant  upon  a  distorted  position  ;  which  are,  first,  discomfort  and 
constraint,  then  pain,  and  lastly,  disease.  For  when,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  the  head  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  chest  contracted,  and 
this  posture  becomes  habitual,  it  is  unquestionably  the  source  —  es- 
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pecially  with  those  who  write  much,  —  of  many  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  which  not  seldom  terminate  fatally.  A  more  natural  posture 
would  not  only  be  more  healthy,  btjt  would  give  greater  freedom  in  the 
management  of  ihe  pen.  The  body  should  bend  a  little  forward,  but 
should  by  no  means  press  against  the  desk.  The  left  side  should 
be  brought  near  the  desk,  the  feet  placed  obliquely,  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  the  slant  of  the  writing,  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
supported  by  the  left  arm,  so  far  as  necessary  to  be  supported  by 
either.  The  right  arm  should  rest  lightly  on  the  desk  near  the  el- 
bow, and  be  kept  three  or  four  inches  from  the  body.  The  posi- 
tion just  described  gives  the  body  a  firm  attitude,  affords  the  right 
arm  an  easy  play,  and  allows  it  to  move  with  perfect  liberty. 

II.  The  paper  should  be  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  right 
arm,  and  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  desk.     This  is  recommended 
not  only  by  my  own  uniform  experience,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the  ^ 
most  judicious  writers. 

III.  The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  manner  of  holding 
the  pen.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  The  teJicher 
should  not  suffer  the  least  inaccuracy  in  this  respect  to  escape  no- 
tice and  correction.  For  although  it  is  very  laborious,  and  requires 
great  patience,  to  regulate  the  position,  paper,  pen,  &c.  as  often  as 
is  necessary,  yet  the  correct  method  in  all  these  matters  must  be  ac- 
quired before  the  pupil  can  ever  attain  to  any  excellence  in  the.  art. 
The  teacher  should  be  constantly  at  the  pupil's  elbow,  for  if  left  to 
practise  alone,  he  will  be  liable  to  continual  error,  and  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  mischiefs  flowing  from  a  wrong  beginning.  The  pen 
should  be  gently  held,  not  tightly  grasped,  between  the  thumb,  and 
first  and  second  fingers.  Little  children  should  keep  the  second 
finger  nearly  half  an  inch  from  the  point  of  the  pen,  but  pupils  of 
ten  years  old  and  upwards,  about  one  inch  from  the  point.  The 
hand  may  be  supported  on  the  top  of  the  little  finger,  keeping  the 
one  next  to  it  bent  inwards;  or  if  the  pupil  prefers,  it  may  be  sup- 
ported on  the  ends  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  inclined  towards 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  either  of  these  positions  a  free,  unfettered 
hand  writing  may  be  acquired.  There  is  a  trifling  ruh?,  whi6h  if 
attended  to,  would  keep  the  pen  in  its  right  position,  viz.  that  the 
top  of  the  pen  should  always  point  to  the  right  shoulder. 

IV.  The  next  object  is,  to  gain  a  familiarity  with  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  the  letters.  The  general  convenience  which  teach- 
ers find,  or  imagine,  in  beginning  their  instructions  on  this  head,  at 
the  very  same  time  when  they  first  put  a  pen  into  the  hand  of  the 
pupil,  induce  me  in  the  foregoing  remarks  to  concede  that  the  use 
of  the  pen  and  the  forms  of  the  letters  might  be  taught  together. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  they  would  more  thoroughly,  and  more  eas- 
ily be  learned  separately.     I  am  far  from  recommending  that  the 
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forms  of  the  letters  should  be  taught  by  mere  verbal  instracdoo. 
But  every  person  of  observation  must  have  remarked,  that  almost 
every  child,  before  he  is  brought  to  a  desk,  in  order  to  be  taught  to 
write,  amuses  himself  with  making  pictures,  or  more  properiy  scrawl- 
ing figures  with  such  materials  as  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  This 
natural  inclination  requires  only  to  be  properly  directed,  and  the 
shapeless  figures  may  be  made  to  assume  proportion  and  symmetry. 
Let  the  pupil  continue  to  use  the  slate  and  pencil,  or  paper  and  lead 
pencil,  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  resort  for  childish  diver- 
sion ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  let  him  be  provided  with  a  black  board 
and  chalk.  The  teacher  should  then  exhibit  the  forms  of  the  let- 
ters by  practical  exemplifications,  on  a  large  black  board,  placed  in 
full  view  of  the  class.  The  pupil  should  be  requested  to  inspect 
each  letter  with  care,  and  then  to  imitate  it  as  nearly  as  possible, 
with  the  ihaterials  before  mentioned. 

The  letter  o,  will  probably  be  found  the  most  convenient  for  ref- 
erence, as  to  height  and  proportion ;  thus,  the  height  of  the  n  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  o,  and  the  distance  between  its  principal  strokes 
is  the  width  of  the  o,  &;c.  These  proportions  should  be  well  im- 
pressed on  the  pupil's  mind,  by  examination  with  question  and  an- 
swer, following  his  imitations  of  each  letter.  The  same' method 
may  be  extended  from  the  simple  elementary  characters  to  their 
various  combinations,  and  will,  I  think,  be  found  the  shortest  and 
most  effectual  method  of  impressing  the  pupil  with  correct  ideas  of 
the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters. 

Any  teacher,  who  pleases,  may,  of  course,  allow  his  pupil  to  use 
the  pen  in  the  process  above  described ;  but  I  should  myself  advise 
not  to  use  it  yet.  It  may  naturally  be  asked,  since  penmanship  is 
to  be  taught,  why  not  give  the  pupil  a  pen  from  the  first  7  The  an- 
swer is  ready, — that  it  is  desirable  for  a  child  to  have  its  whole  at- 
tention confined  to  a  single  object  at  a  time.  If  we  give  a  pen  to 
the  young  pupil  at  his  first  lesson,  his  attention  is  alternately  occu- 
pied by  two  objects,  each  of  which  is  new,  and  consequently  diffi- 
cult to  him,  —  the  manner  of  holding  his  pen,  and  the  form  of  the 
letters.  The  distraction  of  mind  which  follows  this  constrained  at- 
tention to  two  things  at  once,  is  apt  to  produce  the  ill  effect,  that 
neither  is  learned  well  or  easily  ;  and  this  is  entirely  prevented  by 
simply  teaching  one  thing  at  a  tmie. 

First,  therefore,  let  the  pupil  learn  the  forms  of  all  the  letters  by 
using  any  of  the  materials  mentioned  above ;  and  afterwards,  when 
these  are  perfectly  familiar,  let  him  take  a  pen,  and  he  will  then 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  learn  the  use  of  that  new  instrument 
These  observations,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  apply  only  to  be- 
ginners. Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pen, 
may  with  propriety  continue  to  use  it,  in  improving  the  forms  of 
their  letters. 
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Particular  directions  as  to  each  letter,  can  only  be  given  by  the 
teacher,  in  practical  lessons.  The  general  rules  under  this  head, 
which  should  be  continually  urged  upon  the  pupil's  attention,  are 
the  following : 

1.  That  his  strokes  be  made  straight. 

2.  That  they  be  parallel. 

3.  At  equal  distances. 

4.  With  equal  proportions. 

Even  these  are  too  abstract  for  young  beginners,  without  practi- 
cal illustration  ;  with  the  aid  of  that,  a  judicious  teacher  may  make 
them  intelligible  to  very  young  children. 

V.  The  principal  movements  by  which  the  letters  are  execu- 
ted are  three.  Although  they  do  not  come  fully  into  use,  with 
all  their  combinations,  until  the  pupil  attempts  Current  Hand 
Writing,  yet  he  should  from  the  beginning  be  made  acquainted 
with  them,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  call  them  into  use,  as  soon  as  ' 
the  proper  occasion  arises. 

1 .  The  first  movement  is  that  of  the  whole  arm.  It  may  be 
either  perpendicular  or  lateral.  When  perpendicular,  it  accustoms 
the  pupil  to  preserve  the  correct  position  of  the  hand  and  pen, 
and  to  move  his  arm  lightly  on  the  table.  When  lateral,  it  gives 
great  expertness  and  rapidity  of  execution. 

2.  The  second  movement  is  that  of  the  fore-arm,  without  a 
separate  movement  of  the  fingers.  It  is  a  simultaneous,  connected 
movement  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm ;  the  muscles  of  the  under 
part  of  the  arm  playing,  but  not  sliding  on  the  table  ;  the  nails  of 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  gliding  on  the  paper ;  the  wrist  ele- 
vated a  little,  not  exceeding  an  inch.  By  means  of  the  extend- 
ing and  contracting  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  without 
changing  its  place  on  the  table,  a  remarkably  free,  bold,  and  com- 
manding movement  is  obtained. 

3.  The  third  and  least  movement  is  that  of  the  fingers,  and  is 
so  simple  as   to  require  no  particular  description. 

The  first  combination  of  the  movements  is  the  addition  of  the 
movement  of  the  fingers  to  that  of  the  whole  arm.  While  the 
wrist  should  never,  either  in  this  or  any  of  the  movements  or  com- 
binations, touch  the  table,  the  arm  should  never  in  any  of  them  be 
raised  from  it.  Observing  these  directions,  the  fingers  cannot  be 
too  freely  used. 

The  second  combination  is  the  addition  of  the  movement  of  the 
fingers  to  that  of  the  fore-arm.  In  this  combination,  the  fore-arm 
rests  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  near  the  elbow.  The  difference 
between  this  combination  and  the  first  is,  that  in  the  first,  the  whole 
arm  moves  upon  the  table,  the  elbow  regularly  following  and  near- 
ly coinciding  with  the  movement  of  the  hand  ;  but  in  the  second, 
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cbe  (ore  arm,  althou^  it  moTes  apoo  the  table,  leawins  stationary 
near  the  elbow.  In  writing  by  the  second  movement,  or  by  the 
second  combination^  the  learner  must  slide  hb  arm,  laterally  alone 
the  table,  at  convenient  distances,  so  that  hb  band  and  elbow  wiU 
always  be  in  a  line  with  the  place  where  the  word  is  to  be  written, 
and  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  paper.  At  each  remove,  he 
will  again  rest  his  fore-arm  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  near  the  elbow, 
and  write  the  next  word  or  words,  as  fiir  as  convenient;  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  third  combinationj  is  the  union  of  the  first  and  second,  not 
simultaneously,  but  in  succession. 

The  first  and  third  movements  are  all  which  are  essential  to  the 
beginner,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  requisite  in  the  careful 
and  deliberate  writing  of  large  hand.  The  introduction  of  the 
second  movement  and  its  combinations  to  the  notice  of  teachers  of 
this  art  has  been  brought  about  by  the  zeal  and  iiigeuuity  of  Mr 
Joseph  Carscalrs,  of  Loodon,  who  desen'es  high  credit  for  insisting 
on  the  iin(H>rtance  of  acquiring,  from  the  first,  the  mast€^ry'  of  these 
combined  movements.  By  obtaining  such  a  mastery,  the  most 
valuable  ad\*antages  are  secured.  The  practice  of  frequently  lift- 
ing; the  pen.  which  is  incompatible  with  bdd  and  free  writing,  is 
avoided.  Strength  and  steadiness  of  hand  are  acquired.  The 
great  fault  of  turning  the  hand  over  to  the  right,  and  jerking  it  from 
(H)int  to  [yomu  to  keep  pace  «vith  the  prepress  of  the  writing,  — 
which  may  Ih?  cv^nsidered  as  a  concentration  of  all  the  vices  of  the 
common  svstcm  of  teaching;,  —  is  entirely  eradicated  ;  and  in  place 
of  it,  unitiKinity,  grace.  lK)lilness  and  rapidity  are  obtained.  The 
ann  moves  alon^j^  insensibly  and  without  efibrt,  by  the  very  act  of 
fonning  tlie  letters. 

Although  great  prseverance  is  necessary  to  acquire  these  move- 
ments (honnighly«  yet  there  are  powerful  encouragements  to  efibrt 
anil  patience.  For  success  is  certain,  and  the  pupil  sees  it ;  and 
thoro  is  l»osidt's,  a  bewitching  allurement  in  practising  the  exercises, 
gn)Nving  out  of  his  plain  peireption  that  at  every  step  he  is  accom- 
plishihs;  groat  things,  in  the  acquirement  of  power,  in  eradicating 
vicious  habits,  and  in  making  steady  and  permanent  advances, 
towards  bocoming  an  expert  and  elegant  penman.  In  connection 
with  what  has  been  sniil  on  the  subject  of  movement,  the  following 
t\\\o^  should  he  carefully  inculcated  ui)on  the  pupil. 

First.  That  he  should  he  able  to  move  the  hand  and  arm,  in 
evtM'v  ilirt^ction  with  ecpial  facility. 

Sr'ond*  That  un  hal)itual  movement  of  the  hand  and  arm 
should  he  acquired,  equally  applicable  to  every  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, antl  prmluciug  by  its  own  tendency,  the  same  inclination  of  the 
lettLM's  and  the  same  distance  between  them. 
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Third.  That  the  pressure  of  the  pen  on  the  paper  should  be 
light  and  easy,  to  promote  uniformity,  both  in  motion  and  in  the 
general  aspect  of  the  writing.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  above  rules  are  mainly  applicable  to  expeditious  current  hand 
writing. 

This  subject  of  the  mechanical  movements  necessary  to  execute 
every  piece  of  writing  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  art.  A 
man  may  have  a  correct  ta$te  and  judgment  in  writing,  or  in  any 
other  art,  without  being  skilful  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  same 
art ;  but  the  power  of  executing  well,  almost  necessarily  presup- 
poses a  just  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  executed.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
ecute a  piece  of  writing,  naturally  leads  the  mind  to  reflect  on  that 
which  the  hand  executes,  that  is,  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the 
letters.  So  that  it  is  plain,  that  one  may  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  the  letters,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  the  power  to  execute 
them  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  one  is  not  likely  to  have  what  is  usu- 
ally termed  a  command  of  hand,  —  a  power  to  execute  well  — 
without  combining  with  it  a  correct  idea  of  the  fonns  of  the  letters. 
Execution,  then,  ought  much  rather  to  be  the  object  of  the  teach- 
er's attention  than  the  mere  forms  of  the  letters.  The  growing 
taste  of  a  pupil  will  gradually  correct  the  imperfect,  awkward,  or 
fantastic  forms  he  may  have  given  his  letters  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  acquire  a  masterly  command  of  hand  by  solitary  practice,  where 
the  foundation  was  not  well  laid,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  easiest 
and  roost  natural  movements  of  the  hand  and  arm.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted,  that  this  is  a  principal  reason  why  many  continue 
through  their  whole  lives  to  write  very  badly,  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  writing  to  do. 

Sectior  II. — Large  Hand. 

The  pupil  having  been  fully  instructed  in  regard  to  the  posture 
of  his  body,  the  position  of  his  paper,  the  manner  of  holding  his 
pen,  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters,  and  the  movements 
by  which  they  are  to  be  executed,  may  now  begin  to  practise 
what  he  has  been  taught.  The  copy-book  for  large  hand  should 
be  ruled  with  horizontal  lines  f^  of  an  inch  apart,  and  oblique  lines 
about  -^  of  an  inch  apart,  forming  an  angle  of  56  degrees  with 
the  horizontal  lines.  The  pupil  should  commence  with  making 
straight  strokes,  and  practise  them  till  he  can  hold  the  pen  cor- 
rectly and  execute  them  easily.  The  correct  formation  of  this 
first  stroke,  is  of  more  importance  than  is  usually  imagined.  The 
simplest  things  have  their  difficulties ;  and  ibe  circle  dravvn  by 
Appelles,  equally  displayed  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  master,  as 
the  finely  chiselled  foliage  of  the  Corinthian  Capital.     The  letter 
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i,  xmxxen  ^  of  an  inch  in  height  shcNild  be  the  second  00117,  nd 
llie  first  stroke  of  tl)e  m  the  third  copy.  The  last  stroke  of  the  ■ 
sIkmiUI  be  the  fourth  copy,  and  the  same  stroke  doubled,  the 
fifth  copy.  Tliese  preliminary  exercises  cootain  the  moot  import- 
ant olotnVnts  of  English  hand-writing.  From  them,  together  widi 
the  0,  sini!;ly  or  coinbined,  a  majority  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet may  be  fonned.  They  must  therefore  be  practised  with  the 
copies  before  the  learner,  till  tliey  become  perfectly  familiar.  Hie 
pupil  should  write  t»*o  or  tliree  pages  of  one  copy  before  be^nning 
anoilter,  Init  not  without  having  each  line  carefiiUy  corrected. 
Every  letier  should  be  examined,  its  errors  pomted  out,  and  oor- 
rociions  made  bv  ilie  teacl)er. 

The  practice  of  writin:;:  straight  strokes  alternately  with  other 
copies,  has  a  \  er}-  gtXKi  etiect.     It  afibrds  the  pupil  a  variety  which 

Sn  vents  him  frtMu  soi^n  Ixroming  weary,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
iik^iplinos  his  finders  and  hand,  and  enables  him  to  form  the  short 
letters  with  eas<^  and  ci^rr^iness. 

1«<'|  iho  pupil  learn  to  ''  make  haste  slowly."  Instead  of  beiif 
inihilt;ed  in  that  prurient  desire  which  children  so  often  display, 
of  udvaneinj;  to  scMmuhing  new,  before  they  have  half  mastered 
the  old,  ihev  should  not  he  sulTered  to  begin  on  a  new  letter,  till 
they  ean  oxivute  the  previmis  exercises  tolerably  well.  TTiey 
!ihould  be  KhI  hv  slow  and  sure  gradations,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
more  eomplioatiHl  characters. 

As  to  the  siae  of  the  writing,  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend, 
that  the  pupil  should  make  the  eU^nentary  characters  very  large 
at  tii-st ;  they  >hould  Ih^  written  frequently  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  heii^ht.  As  this  len:;th  can  only  be  reached  by  moving  the  arm, 
the  Numllest  ehildivn  will  find  no  greater  difficulty  than  grown  per- 
NonN  iu  making  the  characters.  I  am  convinced  from  the  most  de- 
cisive exprriutents.  that  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote 
the  .N|»eedy  attainment  ot^  xhe  art«  than  the  practice  here  reoom- 
mendtMl.  It  str(.*ng;thens  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  band, 
prevents  nil  cramped  and  effennnate  habits,  gives  great  facility  in 
extvutinu;  all  sizes  of  writing,  and  prepares  the  pupil  to  write  a  ciir- 
HMU  hand  with  freedom  and  ease.  It  serves  also  to  fix  in  the  mind 
a  just  icIiM  of  the  exact  proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  let- 
ters, at  the  same  time  that  the  pupil  is  insensibly  obliged  to  move 
his  arm  up  and  down  in  fonning  them,  as  it  will  be  impossible, 
from  their  len!;ih,  that  he  sliouUrmake  them  by  resting  the  hand 
and  arm,  and  movina;  the  finj^ers  alone.  Thus'the  arm  is  gradual- 
ly halutuated  id  a  steady  and  continued  movement,  which  is  per- 
lians  the  greatest  acconjplisiiment  of  a  penman. 

\Viien  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  ability  to  write  the  laige  text 
handy  with  case  and  correctness,  he  should  commence  the  study  of 
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the  capital  letters.  Practice  upon  these  will  give  additional  free- 
dom to  his  movements,  improve  his  taste  and  accelerate  his  general 
proficiency  in  the  art.  He  should  write  several  copies  of  each  let- 
ter, till  he  can  make  them  not  only  with  accuracy,  but. with  a  con-' 
siderable  degree  of  neatness  and  taste.  The  pupil  should  next 
write  an  alphabetical  set  of  copies,  in  large  hand,  though  not  of  the 
extreme  height  above  mentioned,  beginning  each  word  with  a  cap- 
ital letter ;  and  let  this  be  continued,  till  he  can  make  the  turns  sim- 
ilar to  each  other,  all  the  joinings  at  their  proper  places,  and  all  the 
letters  of  a  uniform  slope.  Master  and  pupil  will  do  well  to  recol- 
lect, that  he  who  aims  at  writing  small  hand  well,  must  perfect 
himself  in  large  hand  ;  for  every  man  will  be  found  to  write  small 
hand  exactly  as  well  as  he  can  write  large  hand,  and  no  better. 
Let  not  the  pupil,  therefore,  think  of  attempting  what  is  called 
"/ine  Aanrf,"  till  he  can  write  handsome  copies  of  the  largest  size. 
This  accomplished,  he  may  proceed  to  the  writing  of  half-text,  or 
medium  hand,  which,  being  well  grounded  in  large  hand,  he  will 
soon  be  able  to  execute  neatly  and  correctly.  He  may  then  write, 
alternately,  a  page  of  half-text,  and  a  page  of  small  round  hand, 
but  should  his  writing  become  feeble  and  kregular  by  reducing  it, 
let  him  return  to  the  large  text  and  capitals,  which  will  speedily 
correct  it.  The  large  text  hand,  the  half-text,  and  small  round 
hand,  are  principally  written  by  exactly  the  same  movement,  viz. 
the  movement  of  the  fingers.  The  capitals,  however,  and  the  let- 
ters of  an  inch  or  more  in  height,  should  be  written  by  the  com- 
bined movement  of  the  arm  and  fingers.  The  movement  of  the 
ibre  arm,  and  its  c^binations,  do  not  come  into  use  till  the  pupil 
undertakes  current  hand  writing.  I  add  here  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
course  recommended  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

1.  Practise  the  elements,  separately,  till  they  can  be  formed 
with  ease  and  correctness. 

2.  Join  them  into  letters,  and  practise  upon  each,  till   all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  can  be  written  with  accuracy. 

3.  Write  an  alphabetical  course  of  large  hand  words. 

4.  Write  a  page  or  more  of  each  capital  letter. 

5.  Write  an  alphabetical  set  of  words  in  large  hand,  each  be- 
ginning with  a  capital. 

6.  Go  through  a  similar  course  with  the  half-text  hand. 

7.  Write  a  page  of  half-text  and  small  round  Hand  alternately. 


Sbctiojt  III. — CuitaBirT  HiifD-WRiTiiro. 

Thus  far,  the  observations  that  have  been  made,  have  kept  main- 
ly in  view  the  formation  of  a  handsome  large  text  hand,  which  I  sup- 
pose the  learner  to  have  now  accomplished.    Yet  it  must  always 
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be  recollected,  that  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  write  hr^  band 
well,  it  is  not  in  itself  an  end,  but  only  the  means  of  attainmg  the 
real  end  of  learning  to  write,  viz.  the  acquisition  of  a  quick  and  el* 
egant  current , hand.  One  might  be  able  to  make  out  an  invoice, 
witii  all  the  neatness  and  finish  of  a  copperplate  engraving ;  yet,  if  it 
took  him  a  whole  day  to  do  ijt,  the  writer  would  be  dismissed  from 
the  counting  house  as  useless. 

There  are  three  qualities  essential  to  fine  penmanship ;  legibili^, 
elegance  and  expedition.  The  first  two  are  all  that  can  be  acquii^ 
ed  m  learning  to  write  a  large  text ;  the  last,  which  is  no  less  indis- 
pensable than  the  others,  must  be  the  object  of  separate  and  partic- 
ular instruction.  The  principal  defect  of  the  common  systems  of 
teaching  the  art  of  writing,  is,  that  the  instructor  stops  short  of  thit 
which  has  just  been  stateclto  be  its  only  end,  the  acquisition  of  quidt 
or  business  hand-writing.  It  has  been  often  maintained,  that  noth- 
ing but  practice  was  necessary  to  give  such  a  hand-writing,  and  that 
all  instruction  was  superfluous.  After  beine  initiated  into  what  may 
be  called  the  ^^slow  stiff  handty**  the  pupil  is  accordingly  dismissed 
from  school,  to  acquire  a  business  hand  as  he  best  may,  by  random 
effi)rts,  or  not  at  all.  Mr  Carstairs,  of  London,  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  practically  demonstrating,  that  this  view  is  entirely  eno- 
neous,  and  that  expeditious  and  uniform  writing  is  the  sure  result  of 
certain  mechanical  movements  of  the  arm,  hand  and  fingers,  which 
can  be  taught  by  the  master,  and  imitated,  and  perfecdy  acquirsd 
by  the  pupil,  and  thus,  a  business  hand  attained  at  school. 

It  will  be  found,  on  observation,  that  almost  every  elegant  and 
ready  penman,  often  without  being  conscious  o^the  fact,  uses  the 
fore-arm  and  arm,  as  much,  and  as  readily,  as  the  fingers,  and 
the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  his  executioD.  The 
reason  is  obvious;  the  muscles  of  the  arm  being  much  stronger  than 
those  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  are  not  so  soon  wearied,  and  the 
movement  that  is  the  least  fatiguing,  is  insensibly  adopted,  by  one 
who  is  constantly  practising  the  art.  Besides,  as  the  words  proceed 
from  left  to  right,  it  is  evident  that  any  one,  who  depends  on  the  use 
of  the  fingers  alone,  without  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the  arm, 
or  fore-arm,  will  be  unable  to  write  a  word 'extending  an  hich  or 
more  upon  the  line,  without  having  his  hand  eradually  thrown  over 
from  left  to  right,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  action  of  the  pen  upon 
the  paper.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  remaining  fixed,  while  the 
other  two  are  carrying  the  pen  to  the  end  of  a  long  word,  the  hand 
and  fingers  are  painfully  cramped  and  strained.  On  finbhing  a 
word,  moreover,  the  hand  is  jerked  along,  and  the  under  fineeis 
made  to  take  up  a  new  position.  This  they  retain  till  the  hand  is 
gradually  turned  nearly  or  quite  over,  and  the  fingers  that  hold  the 
pen,  are  again  stretched  as  far  in  advance  of  the  others  as  they  can 
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bear,  when  a  new  jerk  is  giv^n  to  the  hand,  and  so  on  till  the  writ- 
ing is  finished. 

Let  any  one,  whose  penmanship  is  very  bad,  observe  his  own  mode 
of  writings  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  will  find  that  he  bears 
the  weight  of  his  arm  upon  the  wrist,  and  uses  the  t\yo  last  fingers 
as  a  fixed  prop.  Thus  his  writing  is  uneven  and  crooked^  and  so 
long  as  he  leans  upon  his  wrist,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  T  The  ra» 
dius  of  the  circle  of  motion  is  very  sliort,  reaching  only  from  the 
end  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  which  are  fixed,  to  the  point  of 
the  pen.  The  centre  of  motion  is  changed  every  time  he  Ijfcs  his 
wrist,  and  his  writing  continually  tends  to  take  the  form  of  succes- 
sive segments  of  small  circles ;  to  prevent  which,  he  is  obliged  to 
make  constant  eflbrts  to  keep  a  straight  line,  and  thus  wearies  and 
pains  his  fingers.  The  root  of  the  principal  faults,  in  the  common 
methods  of  teaching  penmanship,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  this :  — 
thai  the  pupil  is  directed^  or  permitted ^  to  rett  thetvrist,  and  gen* 
erally^  also  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  and  to  execute  the  lunting 
with  the  fingers  alone. 

Some  persons  sensible  of  the  difficulties  just  mentioned,  and 
desirous  to  avoid  them,  take  off  the  pen  and  move  the  hand  at  the 
end  of  every  downward  stroke ;  the  effect  is  indeed  to  keep  the 
writing  tolerably  straight  and  uniform,  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  grace- 
ful and  easy  flow.  Siill  worse,  no  one  can  write  rapidly  on  this 
plan,  and  hence  it  can  never  be  adopted  by  the  man  of  business. 

The  only  certain  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  above  men- 
tioned, and  to  gain  a  flowing,  rapid  hand,  is  to  study  and  practise 
the  movements  by  which  quick  writing  is  performed.  These,  with 
their  combinations,  have  already  been  briefly  described  (p.  149)  and 
three  rules  laid  down  (p.  150)  embracing  the  principal  objects  of  the 
several  movements.  To  these  rules  a  fourth  must  here  be  added^ 
which  was  not  inserted  before,  because  of  its  exclusive  application 
to  current  hand  ;  that  the  pen  should  not  be  taktn  off  in  any  single 
word,  and  may  be  continued,  if  required,  from  one  word  to  another 
through  an  entire  page,  Tlie  reader  is  referred  lo  what  has  been 
said  above  on  this  subject ;  but  to  obtain  a  good  current  hand,  the 
upil  must  not  content  himself  with  general  rules,  but  must  practical- 
y  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  movements  and  combinations  described. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupil  must  learn  to  use  the  pen  freely 
in  forming  any  letters  by  the  movement  of  the  arm  alone,  entirely 
independent  of  the  movement  of  the  fingers.  To  effect  this,  the 
horizontal  copies  which  the  pupil  has  hitherto  used  must  be  aban- 
doned for  a  series  of  exercises*  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the 

•  For  specimens  of  the  exercUes   here  recommended,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  "  Foster's  Development  qfthe  Carstairian  System,*^  plates  8,  9, 10,  and  11. 
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whole  of  each  column  must  be  executed  without  lifting  the  pen. 
This  enables  the  learner  to  preserve  the  proper  position  of  the 
hand  and  pen,  and  compels  him  to  keep  the  arm  light  and  movable ; 
and  he  may  advance  gradually  from  a  single,  easy  letter  to  the 
longest  and  most  difficult  combinations,  extending  over  a  whole 
line,  and  yet  performed  solely  by  the  movement  of  the  arm. 

2.  Tiie  movement  of  the  fore-arm  is  the  next  object  of  attention. 
To  acquire  this  the  learner  must  rest  the  ann  at  or  near  the  elbow ; 
then  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  are  brought  into  play,  and  alter- 
nately extending  and  contracting  themselves,  they  are  gradually 
disciplined  to  the  exactness  and  smoothness  of  penmanship,  by 
exercises*  in  forming  oblique  and  horizontal  ovals,  and  afterwards, 
letters  and  words.  The  learner  must  begin  by  makbg  ovals,  con- 
tinuing the  pen  on  the  paper,  and  going  round  repeatedly  on  the 
same  outline,  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  with  a  uniform,  equable 
movement.  When  the  oval  can  be  made  with  neatness  and  pre- 
cision, the  learner  may  try  letters  and  short  words.  Each  word 
must  be  written  without  lifting  the  pen,  and  care  must  be  taken 
in  writing  them  to  preserve  the  same  movement  that  produces  the 
ovals ;  that  is,  as  the  pen  moves  on  the  paper,  the  under  fingers 
must  be  kept  in  full  play,  and  follow  the  same  movement,  so  that 
if  another  pen  were  6xed  to  them,  both  pens  would  produce  the 
same  word  at  the  same  time.  The  horizontal  ovals  are  well  cal- 
culated to  give  the  hand  a  free  action  from  left  to  right,  and  from 
right  to  left.  The  oblique  ovals  will  give  a  peculiar  facility  in  ex- 
ecuting the  capital  letters. 

3.  After  great  facility  in  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm is  acquired,  the  movement  of  the  6ngers  is  permitted.  This 
is  comparatively  easy,  from  the  great  flexibility  of  the  muscles  of 
the  fingers ;  so  that  in  general  it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  them  at 
liberty,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  come  in  aid  of  the  hand,  whenev- 
er their  aid  is  required.  It  is  therefore  better  that  the  use  of  the 
arm  and  fore-arm  should  be  first  taught ;  and  till  much  facility  is 
gained  in  using  them,  all  use  of  the  fingers  in  Current  Hand  Wrii' 
tngy  should  be  postponed.  Even  when  the  fingers  are  allowed  to 
be  used  they  are  not  suffered  to  execute  the  whole  writing,  but 
only  the  upward  and  downward  strokes  of  the  letters,  while  the 
connecting  hair  lines  are  formed  by  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
arm  or  fore-arm.  Thus,  whenever  the  fingers  aroused,  the  writing 
is  executed,  not  by  a  single,  but  by  a  combined  movement,  of  the 
fingers  and  arm,  or  of  the  fingers  and  fore-arm. 

To  avoid  all  misapprehension  on  the  head  of  the  movements  and 
their  combinations,  a  clear  understanding  of  which  is  indispensable 

*  See  "  Foster's  Development,'*  plates  12  and  13. 
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in  acquiring  an  elegant  business  hand,  a  brief  summary  of  them  is 
here  presented,  with  their  appropriate  exercises. 

1.  The  first  movement  is  that  of  the  whole  arm  in  all  directions. 
To  acquire  it  the  learner  should  practise  exercises  in  perpendicular 
columns,  where  letters  or  syllables  are  connected,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page;  by  means  of  loops. 

2.  The  second  movement  is  the  forward  and  backward,  and  also 
the  oblique  play  of  the  fore-arm,  while  the  ann  rests  lightly,  near  the 
elbow.    The  suitable  exercises  are  the  oblique  and  horizontal  ovals. 

3.  The  third  movement  is  that  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  alone. 
Exercises  proper  to  give  this  movement  are  all  common  sized 
large  hand,  formal  small  hand,  and  all  studied  writing,  where  great 
exactness  is  required  in  the  forms  of  the  letters. 

The  first  combination  is  of  the  first  and  third  movements,  and 
may  be  practised  in  all  sizes  of  writing. 

The  second  combination  is  of  the  second  and  third  movements. 
It  may  be  used  in  all  sizes  of  writing,  not  exceeding  two  inches  in 
height,  in  free  running  hand  and  all  quick  writing. 

The  third  combination  employs  all  the  movements,  but  in  suc- 
cession. The  capitals  may  be  executed  by  either  of  the  move- 
ments or  combinations,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer. 

Having  gone  through  with  the  practical  process  of  teaching,  I 
will  close  this  essay  with  a  few  general  observations.  I  remark  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  art  of  writing  does  not  receive  that  attention 
in  our  country,  which  its  usefulness  merits.  Although  mainly  a 
mechanical  art,  yet  it  is  of  such  universal  convenience  and  necessity, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  person  so  humble  or  so  exalted  as  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  it.  If  then  it  must  be  learned,  let  it  be 
learned  thoroughly  and  systematically,  for  such  a  method  will  be 
at  once  the  cheapest,  shortest,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  learn- 
er. But  in  order  to  acquire  the  art  in  this  manner,  such  teachers 
only  must  be  employed  as  are  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  profession, 
masters  of  their  business.  At  present,  I  regret  to  say,  such  per- 
sons are  rare.  Every  individual  who  undertakes  to  teach  a  com- 
mon school,  at  once  becomes  likewise  a  teacher  of  writing,  and 
the  consequence  naturally  follows  which  might  be  expected,  that  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  youth  who  leave  our  schools  are  able 
to  write  a  tolerable  hand.  To  remedy  this  evil  we  should  "  begin 
at  the  beginning,"  and  teach  the  teachers.  Schools  for  this  purpose 
should  be  established  in  our  principal  cities,  and  they  would  be 
attended  with  manifold  advantages.  Among  these  are  —  that  the 
art  would  be  thoroughly,  not  superficially  taught ;  that  such  im- 
provements as  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  age  suggest  from 
time  to  time,  would  be  adopted  after  due  scrutiny  ;  and  that  the 
country  would  be  saved  firom  much  waste  of  time  and  money,  which 
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are  now  bestowed  on  itinerant  and  empirical  pretenders,  who,  mip- 

vellous  to  relate,  undertake  to  teach  the  art  "  to  persons  of  all  ages, 
in  six  or  a  dozen  easy  lessons !  I '' 

When  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  pupils  will  admit  of  it,  it 
would  be  found  most  advantageous,  that  they  should  learn  to  write 
in  a  school  where  that  branch  alone  is  taught.  In  our  commoo 
schools,  it  is  so  apt  to  be  undervalued  in  comparison  with  other 
branches,  with  which  the  teachers  are,  perhaps,  better  acquabted, 
that  the  pupil  soon  slights  it  as  much  as  his  master.  It  would  be 
restored  to  its  proper  importance,  if  taught  by  itself.  If  this  can* 
not  be,  a  particular  hour  should  be  set  apart  for  writing,  in 
which  the  attention  of  all  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  it. 
Previous,  to  the  arrival  of  the  hour,  the  copy  books  should  be  ruled, 
the  pens  prepared,  and  everything  in  readiness  for  proceeding  un- 
interruptedly with  the  writing.  And  I  would  here  suzeest,  that  it 
is  but  a  miserable  economy  which  furnishes  pupils  wan  the  infe- 
rior paper  and  quills  that  are  so  often  to  be  found  in  our  schools. 
The  materials  for  writing  should  be  of,  good  quality  ;  else  the  time 
of  master  and  pupil  are  wasted  in  preparing  pens  that  were  never 
fit  to  write  with,  and  the  learner  is  discouraged  with  the  uns^htly 
appearance  of  his  best  efforts,  on  rough  and  coarse  paper.  The 
time  occupied  should  not  exceed  an  hour  at  once,  partic- 
ularly with  very  young  pupils;  othei^wise,  their  atteniioa  and 
patience  are  exhausted.  Above  all,  every  line  should  be  ex- 
amined and  corrected  by  the  teacher,  before  the  next  is  written, 
so  that  the  errors  of  one  may  be  amended  in  the  next.  If  a 
stroke  is  crooked,  a  line  should  be  drawn  straight  throngh  it 
with  a  pencil,  that  the  pupil  may  more  plainly  tee  the  deformity* 
If  a  letter  is  improperly  shaped,  let  the  same  letter  be  written  In  pen- 
cil over  his,  to  show  him  tlie  difference.  If  the  tops  or  tails  ol  his 
letters  are  unequal  in  length,  let  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  tbroi^ 
them,  to  show  that  inequality.  If  one  letter  is  wider  than  another, 
or  any  letters  are  unequal  in  distance  from  each  other,  let  them  be 
measured,  that  he  may  observe  the  disproportion.  In  the  next 
line  he  writes,  let  him  be  requested  to  correct  these,  and  similar  er- 
rors. If  any  letter  is  made  particularly  ill,  let  him  write  a  line  or 
two  of  that  letter  only,  till  he  can  form  it  correctly.  Each  pupil  in 
the  class,  should  be  visited  in  rotation,  and  his  writing  carefully  ex- 
amined, before  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  with  a  second  line ;  other- 
wise he  will  go  on  heaping  error  upon  error,  till  his  faults  have  be- 
come habitual,  perhaps  beyond  remedy.  Nothing  can  be  more  perni- 
cious than  the  custom  that  prevails,  in  too  many  schools,  of  giving 
the  pupil  a  copy,  and  allowing  him  to  write  a  page  of  it  without 
examination,  and,  indeed,  without  the  superintendence  of  the 
teacher,  except,  perhaps,  an  occasional  recommendation  to  look  at 
his  copy,  or  to  **  mind  his  writing." 
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It  will  doubtless  be  said  in  excuse  of  many  industrious  and  con- 
scientious teachers,  that  they  are  aware  of  the  mischiefs  result- 
ing from  an  omission  to  scrutinize  each  line  and  word  that  is  writ- 
ten, but  that  they  have  not  the  time ;  they  have  thirty,  forty,  or  fit 
ty  pupils,  and  while  attending  to  one,  a  dozen  are  idle  and  impatient. 
This  is  indeed  a  serious  evil.  For  so  close  and  assiduous  is  the  at* 
tention  which  the  instructor  ought  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  his  pu- 
pib,  at  least  in  their  first  eflbrts  in  the  art,  that  he  can  hardly  find 
time  to  teach  more  than  six  in  the  same  hour,  with  the  greatest  in- 
dustry. When  they  are  a  little  further  advanced  in  the  art,  be 
could  easily  attend  to  a  few  more,  but  <uight  not,  if  it  can  be  avoid- 
edy  to  undertake  a  class  of  more  than  twenty  at  one  time.  As,  how- 
ever, comparatively  few  pupils  can  afford  to  pay  a  teacher  who 
would  confine  himself  to  a  very  small  number,  and  the  great  major* 
ity  of  pupils  attend  public  in^ltutions,  .or  free  schools,  where  fifty 
or  more  may  have  but  one  teacher,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  instrue* 
tors  to  adopt  the  following  plan.  Let  the  teacher  select  a  number 
of  his  more  advanced  pupils,  and  instruct  them  particularly  and 
carefully  in  all  the  minutiie  of  the  arc,  till  they  are  sufficiently  ex- 
pert to  assist  as  monitors.  Let  him,'  then,  divide  bis  school  into 
classes  of  six  pupils  each,  and  assign  a  monitor  to  each  class. 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  monitor  to  correct  every  error  with  a 
pencil,  and  give  all  such  assistance  as  might  he  required,  which  the 
limited  number  of  each  class  would  easily  enable  him  to  do.  This 
arrangement  woqld  be  as  advantageous  for  the  monitors  as  to 
be  employed  in  writing  copies ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  leave 
the  teacher  free  to  go  from  class  to  class,  and  see  that  the  monitors 
did  their  duty,  and  that  all  the  school  were  constantly  employed  in 
the  manner  best  suited  to  their  respective  ages  and  capacities.  For 
after  all,  steady  and  well  directed  application,  is,  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, as  in  every  other  art,  the  master  key  to  success. 

What  Horace  said  to  the  poet,  1  repeat  to  the  penman -*- 
"  ^actuma  versate  manu^  versate  diurni.^^  "  Practice  your  hand 
by  day,  and  eke  by  night." 


Art.  XL— Lecture  on  Teaching  Grammar  and 

Composition. 

Delivered  htfore  the  Jtneriean  hutUute  qf  Instruction. 

Bt  Aia  Rand. 

As  the  basis  of  all  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  make  upon  Gram" 
mar,  i  lay  down  this  position :  —  that  every  language  has  a  gram- 
matical construction,  which  is  independentof  a  system  of  granunati- 
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cal  rules.  The  rules  of  construction  must  be  confimned  to  the  usages 
of  the  language,  but  should  never  control  them.  In  other  words, 
the  people  of  any  country,  who  employ  a  comnran  language  for  the 
inter-communication  of  their  thougiits,  do  it  in  a  conunon  and  uni- 
form method.  Take,  for  instance,  a  people  whose  lanji;uage  is 
merely  oral.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  its  construe- 
tion,  and  of  the  rules  of  speech  to  which  they  conform  every  hour 
of  the  day.  Yet  those  principles  exist,  and  those  rules  might  be 
laid  down  in  a  grammatical  treatise.  Their  articulate  sounds  are 
combined  in  words,  which  are  arranged  in  sentences  for  tbe  ex- 

tression  of  thought ;  and  all  this  is  done  in  a  manner  nearly  invaria- 
le.  Their  grammar,  in  fact,  began  with  the  origin  of  their  lan- 
guage. It  has  been  gradually  changed,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
usages,  till  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  state.  It  varies  from  age  to 
age.  But  fix  your  eye  on  any  given  period  ;  and  of  the  unwritten 
language  of  that  period  you  may  truly  say,  it  has  its  principles  of 
grammatical  construction,  no  less  than  the  language  of  the  most  lite- 
rary people  on  earth.  So  the  laws  of  the  material  world  existed, 
and  were  in  constant  operation,  antecedently  to  the  discoveries 
of  philosophers.  The  air  was  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  and  sent  life 
through  the  whole  body,  long  before  the  physiology  of  man  or  the 
properties  of  the  air  were  known.  So  the  rules  of  refined,  social 
mtercourse  are  established  by  polite  practice,  and  not  by  the  direc- 
tion of  a  master  of  ceremonies.  They  held  their  dominion  in  com- 
mitnity,  long  before  Chesterfield  gave  us  a  manual  of  etiquette. 

In  forming  a  system  of  rules  for  a  written  and  cultivated  language, 
its  principles  were  obtained  by  discovery,  not  by  invention.  Wri- 
ters on  the  subject  did  not  prescribe  arbitrary  rules.  Theirs  was 
the  humbler  omce  of  ascertaining  the  practice  of  the  best  speakers 
and  writers  ;  of  inquiring  into  the  inflections  and  idioms  which  usage 
has  established  ;  and  then  of  putting  a  declaration  of  these  facts  into 
intelligible  and  systematic  fonn.  And  this  is  the  province  of  both 
teachers  and  learners,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  if  end  there 
were,  of  the  study  of  grammar.  The  most  profound  writer  can  do 
little  more,  than  push  his  inquiries  more  acutely  and  more  exten- 
sively than  others.  His  object  still  is  to  acquire  facts,  to  understand 
authorised  usages,  and  to  en)body  his  discoveries  to  aid  the  investi- 

Ications  of  others.  ^  When  he  theorises,  he  transcends  his  appropriate 
units ;  when  he  dogmatises,  he  usurps  an  unjustifiable  authority. 

How  has  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  been  reduced 
to  writinc;  and  to  grammatical  rules  ?  An  Anglo-American  first 
learned  tlie  meaning  and  use  of  their  common  words.  He  then 
adopted  an  alphabet  —  letters  to  be  combined  into  the  syllables  and 
wortis  which  were  in  use.  This  is  the  "  first  part  of  grammar,"  or 
"  orthography."    It  was  optional  with  him  to  adopt  a  known  alpha- 
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bet,  or  to  invent  a  new  one,  or  to  mttke  one  coaifx>tin(}ed  of  two  or 
more  ;  it  being  sufficient  that  the  characters  should  be  understood 
to  represent  the  distinct  sounds,  and  that  thej  should  do  it  ia  the' 
least  complicated  manner.  Now  he  was  prepared  to  write  a  Ian* 
guage  which  had  never  been  read  or  written  before  ;  and  to  teach 
those  to  read  und  write  it  who  had  spoken  it  from  their  infancy* 

In  settlinz  and  arranging  their  etymology  and  syntax,  he  could 
not  proceed  one  step  beyond  the  practice  of  the  natives.  He  could 
make  no  laws  for  the  barbarians  in  this  matter ;  their  usages  gave 
laws  to  him.  If  they  formed  the  oblique  cases  of  the  noun  by  pre- 
fixes or  different  terminations,  he  could  not  confine  them  to  the  pre* 
position  and  an  invariable  orthography  of  the  noun.  If  they  era- 
fdoyed  no  auxiliary  verbs,  he  could  not  introduce  them.  If  they 
uttered  their  wishes,  like  ourselves,  by  the  use  of  a  principal  ven 
and  anotlier  in  the  infinitive,  he  could  not.compel  them  to  use  the 
optative  mode  of  the  Greeks.  These  slight  specimens  illus* 
trate  the  facts,  that  he  was  obliged  to  learn  of  them  before  he  could 
teach  th|3m;  and  that  the  principles  of  tlieir  grammar  existed,  long 
before  they  were  known  to  literary  men.  Should  this  pioneer  of 
literature  in  those  islands  continue  his  labors,  he  might  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  the  language  ;  but  almost  his  sole  province 
as  a  grammarian  would  be,  to  ascertain  and  unfold  existing  usages. 

I  may  have  seemed  to  dwell  unreasonably  upon  a  simple  fact. 
Yet,  when  I  develope  its  practical  beariiigs,  I  hope  to  show  that  the 
discussion  has  not  been  useless. 

This  simfde  fact  is  not  universally  known  among  teachers  of  gram* 
mar ;  much  less  is  it  so  remembered,  as  to  be  practically  usefiil. 
Early  pupils  seldom  hear  of  it.  The  present  days  are  indeed  bel- 
ter than  the  former ;  but  in  the  period  of  my  boyhood,  we  hac 
strange  notions  of  the  science  of  grammar.  We  did  not  dream  {A 
anything  practical,  or  applicable  to  the  language  we  were  using  every 
day,  till  we  had  ^'  been  through  the  grammar  several  times,"  and 
"  parsed"  several  mbnths.  Why  ?  Because  we  were  presented  at 
once  with  a  compdete  system  of  definitions  and  rules,  which  might 
perplex  a  Webster  or  a  Murray,  without  any  development  of  prin- 
ciples, any  illustrations  which  we  could  comprehend,  any  applica* 
tion  of  the  words  to  objects  which  they  represent.  We  supposed, 
when  we  ventured  to  frame  a  thought,  that  the  dogmas  of  our 
^^  grammar  books"  were  the  inventions  of  learned  men ;  curioitf 
contrivances,  to  carry  the  words  of  a  sentence  through  a  certain 
operation  which  we  called  parsing,  rather  for  the  gratification  of  cu- 
riosity, than  for  any  practical  benefit  or  use.  The  rule  in  grammar 
would  parse  the  word,  sometimes  a  most  sturdy  and  indomitable 
word,  as  the  rule  in  arithmetic  would  ^'  do  the  sum"  and  ''  give  the 
aoswer;"  and  with  such  exploits  wo  weie  wtiifind.     Whea  lie 
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found  that  the  nominative  case  did  indeed  govern  the  verb,  or  come 

before  it,  (except  when  it  happened  to  come  after  it),  ^  when  we 
accidentally  perceived  that  the  rules  did  actually  apply  to  flenteoces, 
and  that  to  observe  them  would  really  make  better  sense  than  to 
violate  them  — then  great  was  our  admiration  of  the  tnvailf ve  pow* 
ers  of  those  great  men,  who  had  been  the  lights  of  the  grammatical 
world. 

The  books  and  the  method  of  instruction  were  faulty.  The  nat- 
ural order  of  thinss  was  inverted.  The  results  of  hivestigatioD  were 
given  us,  in  the  form  of  general  abstract  rules,  instead  cS  the  first 
principles  of  the  science.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  crowd 
these  abstract  notions  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  while  it  was  die 
highest  ambition  of  the  latter,  to  receive  them  with  all  due  submis- 
sion and  gratitude,  and  treasure  them  up  against  a  time  of  need. 
He  believed,  though  he  could  not  understand,  that  there  would  be 
a  time  for  using  his  treasures  when  be  should  become  a  man,  espe- 
cially a  learned  man.  Time  was  thus  wasted  in  a  useless  study. 
Many  have  completed  that  which  was  deemed  a  full  course,  without 
acquiring  those  first  principles,  which  should  have  been  taught  in  the 
earliest  lessons.  A  due  regard  to  the  fundamental  fact  which  I 
have  noticed,  would  have  changed  the  character  of  our  school  books, 
and  inverted  the  method  of  instruction,  as  will  be  shown  in  subse- 
quent remarks. 

What  is  the  legitimate  province  of  one  who  prepares  an  ori^nal 
treatise  on  grammar  ?  Our  fundamental  principle  gives  the  reply. 
It  is,  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  usages  that  exist,  and  put  them 
into  form  and  arrangement.  In  doing  the  latter,  his  power  is  in  a 
great  degree  arbitrary.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  science  is 
at  his  option.  The  arrangement  of  words  into  classes,  or  '*  parts  of 
speech,"  is  partly  arbitrary  ;  together  with  their  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions. Accordingly,  considerable  variety  in  these  respects  has 
obtained  among  able  and  accredited  ^Titers;  and  a  perfect  unifor- 
mity is  by  no  means  essential,  though  it  may  be  desirable.  Every 
word  used  in  the  language  may  be  classed  in  an  intelligible  mannor, 
without  such  uniformity.  For,  though  we  must  have  the  noun  and 
the  verb,  (by  whatever  names  they  are  known,)  the  same  may  not 
be  true  of  the  noun  and  the  adjective.  Some  writers  make  them 
separate  parts  of  speech,  entirely  distinct.  Others  call  them  both 
nouns  ;  and  mark  the  distinction  which  does  and  must  exist  in  fiict, 
by  denominating  one  as  the  substantive  noun,  the  other  as  the  ad- 
jective noun.  One  makes  all  verbs  either  active,  passive,  or  neuter. 
Another  excludes  the  passive.  Another  distinguishes  the  active 
transitive  from  the  active  intransitive.  Some  make  six  tenses  of 
the  verb ;  others  but  three.  For  the  latter  number  it  is  urged,  with 
apparent  conclusiveness,  that  all  conceivable  time  is  divided  into 
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paii^  present  J  and  future  ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  any 
other.  It  is  true  that  time  is  so  divided  ;  and  it  may  also  be  sul>- 
divided.  In  the  use  of  language,  we  locate  actions  and  events  in 
different  periods  of  past  time,  and  also  of  the  future.  ?Iot  so  of  the 
present,  which  is  an  indivisible  point.  Of  the  present  moment  —  it 
IS  almost  literally  true,  that  we  '^  can  never  say  'tis  here  ;  but  only 
say,  'tis  past."  While  we  speak,  it  is  gone.  Therefore  we  only 
use  virords  denoting  the  indivisible  point,  without  antecedent  or  con- 
sequent* But  as  we  subdivide  the  past  and  the  future  in  fact,  by 
the  use  of  language,  it  seems  proper  to  mark  those  variations  by  the 
number  and  names  of  our  tenses.  If  we  mark  any  variations  of  the 
verb  in  regard  to  time,  why  not  all  which  are  in  use  ? 

Many  diversities  of  this  kind  may  be  admitted  without  detiriment. 
The  object  of  each  writer  should  be,  to  reduce  the  usages  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  language  to  an  intelligible  system.  The  excellencies 
oia  good  system  are,  simplicity;  harmony  or  symmetry  of  the 
parts ;  lucid  arrangement ;  completeness,  or  its  comprehending  all 
that  is  essential  or  valuable ;  and  its  adaptation  to  use  in  the  hand 
of  the  teacher  or  the  learner.  I  believe  a  better  system  could  be 
formed  than  that  in  common  use  ;  one  which  would  give  first  prin- 
ciples their  appropriate  eminence,  and  technical  rules  and  names  their 
comparative  inferiority.  Yet  I  should  exceedingly  deprecate  any 
attempt  to  abrogate  the  system  of  Murray  and  other  standard  au- 
thors. After  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction,  pupils  must  have  a 
text  book,  and  study  it  most  thoroughly.  We  may  as  well  use 
Murray'9  as  any  other.  Everv  deviation  is  not  an  improvement 
Those  amendments  are  most  likely  to  find  favor  and  be  useful, 
which  take  away  from  the  system  arbitrary  enactments,  and  con- 
fown  it  more  to  real  practice.  Those  alterations  cannot  be  admit- 
ted, which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  strange  re- 
moval from  the  precincts  of  common  sense.  A  writer  in  Scotland, 
a  great  reformer,  substituted  the  name  pointer  for  article,  because 
it  points  out  the  signification  of  the  noun ;  name  for  noun,  because 
it  is  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  ad-name  for  adjective,  because 
It  is  added  to  a  noun ;  for-name  for  pronoun,  because  it  is  used  for 
a  noun ;  and  word  for  verb,  because  it  is  the  word  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, a  part  of  speech  with  which  we  cannot  dispense. 

This  remark  suggests,  that  the  general  observance  of  our  first 
principle  would  exceedingly  abridge  the  labors  of  system-builders, 
and  save  them  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  castles  in  the  air  van- 
ishing like  vapor.  Of  this  class  of  persons  the  world  has  been  bur- 
dened with  a  sufficieitt  number.  One  proposes' a  new  orthography, 
reducing  every  vowel  to  one  sound,  discarding  all  silent  letters,  and 
making  our  written  language  as  strange  to  our  eyes  as  the  Iroquois 
or  Hindostanee.     Another  would  make  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
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parts  of  speech ;  another,  in  the  rules  of  syntax.  One  would  pre- 
sent our  children  with  a  grammatical  tree,  with  jplden  fruit  on  eveiy 
twig.  Another  has  a  grammatical  machine,  tor  throwing  off  firal- 
rate  young  grammarians  by  the  turn  of  a  crank.  Another  diacardi, 
as  well  he  might,  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  dictatioD,  and  ref- 
erential reception  of  mysteries ;  and  bids  the  young  aspire  toaoom- 
plete  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue,  by  Kstening  to  ten  or  a 
dozen  lectures  from  a  distinguished  fnrofessor.  They  are  a  goodly 
company  of  reformers,  ''all  on  hobbies ;"  but  many  of  them  know 
not  the  first  principles  of  their  profession ;  which  is>  that  they  should 
learn  and  teach  the  language  as  it  it. 

It  pertains  also  to  the  writer  of  a  grammatical  treatise,  to  expose 
inelegancies,  vulgarisms,  anomalous  constructions,  fereini  and  bar- 
barous admixtures,  and  whatever  else  appears  to  him  mconsistent 
with  the  genius  and  best  usages  of  the  language,  or  calculated  to  in* 
troduce  corrupt  innovations.     In  discharging  this  service,  bis  sug- 

Eestions  will  be  received  with  respecirul  attention,  in  pio|)ortion  as 
e  has  earned  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  fidelitv  in  his  invest%a- 
tion  of  the  language  itself,  and  for  judgment  and  skill  in  naming  ud 
arranging  its  principles. 

A  due  regard  to  this  fundamental  truth,  would  essentially  improve 
the  common  method  of  instruction,  and  of  study.  Here  permit  me 
to  mention  a  fact,  which  must  have  attracted  your  notice  ;  the  fact, 
that  some  persons  speak  and  write  with  greater  grammatical  accu* 
racy,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  science  of  arammar,  than  oth- 
ers who  have  long  made  it  a  special  study.  We  can  account  far 
this  fact,  only  by  adverting  to  the  difierence  in  their  education  ;  for 
education,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  study  alone.  The  one  has  been 
accustomed,  from  his  infancy,  to  hear  the  language  spoken  correct* 
ly  ;  and  has  imitated  the  example;  His  readfing  has  contributed  to 
ih 


le  same  result  The  other  has  been  moulded,  from  early  life,  by 
examples  of  a  different  character.  He  has  studied  granunar  as  a 
theory,  as  an  abstract  science,  and  an  exercise  of  the  merooiy  ;  but 
has  had  little  benefit  of  illustration,  and  still  less  of  that  early  diad 
pline  of  his  mind  and  his  tongue,  which  would  enable  him  to  reduce 
theory  to  practice.  Practically,  therefore,  he  remains  a  bungler  in 
the  use  of  language ;  and,  while  he  wears  laurels  upon  his  brow, 
and  lias  the  ''  certificate  of  president  and  fellows"  that  he  is  a  '*  Mas- 
ter in  ArtV'in  almost  every  sentence  he  utters,  murders^'  the  peo- 
ple's English.'' 

The  common  method  of  imparting  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
English  grammar,  need  not  be  here  described.  1  hasten  to  state 
the  plan  which  I  would  recommend  ;  and  give  my  thoughts  upon 
it  with  some  enlai^ement. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  combined  excellencies  of  all  treatises  oo 
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grammar,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
of  usages  and  principles,  to  be  collected  in  one  book.  Suppose  thej 
have  all  been  made  by  one  man  ;  the  only  writer  on  the  subject ; 
one  who  has  himself  dug  out  all  the  real  knowledge  of  grammar 
which  is  now  extant  in  books,  or  in  the  heads  of  living  men.  He  has 
this  knowledge  in  his  own  mental  treasury,  and  the  quintessence  of 
all  the  books  in  one  manual,  for  the  daily  use  of  himself  and  his  pu- 
pils. He  is  to  take  a  child  as  young  as  may  be  proper,  and  impart 
to  him  his  own  knowledge  of  grammar ;  and  so  to  impart  it,  that  it 
shall  be  in  possession  of  the  child  for  practical  uses  ;  not  merely 
that  he  may  be  able  to  unravel  and  expound  the  sentences  which 
others  have  penned,  but  that  he  may,  with  readiness  andelegance^ 
^'  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly."  Permit  me  to 
suppose  myself  that  man,  and  to  describe  in  this  way,  the  course 
which  I  would  propose. 

Now  if  it  be  true,  that  the  science  of  English  grammar  is  nothing 
else  than  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  usages  and  principles  of  our 
language,  it  would  seem  natural  for  me  to  take  the  same  course 
with  my  pupil,  that  I  have  myself  pursued.  I  will  then  induce  him 
to  investigate  also.  He  shall  begin  where  I  began,  and  1  will  con- 
duct him  forward  by  the  same  successive  steps  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  I  will  be  his  guide,  whereas  I  groped  my  way  alone.  I 
will  not  at  once  set  him  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  pour  my 
gathered  treasures  upon  his  table,  to  dishearten  and  confound  him. 

Now  I  commence  my  labor  as  a  teacher. — My  pupil,  to  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  is  incapable  of  studying  grannnar. 
Then,  he  cannot  even  write,  or  read  ;  but  he  can  hear  and  speak  ; 
he  can  understand  me  on  some  topics ;  he  can  remember.  *  He  be- 
gins also  to  form  his  habits ;  and  it  is  the  most  susceptible  period  of  his 
whole  life.  He  can  imitate  me  also ;  and  for  several  years  to  come, 
he  will  learn  more  by  imitation,  than  by  all  other  means  combined. 
He  imitates  my  manners  and  gestures,  the  tones  and  inflections  of 
my  voice,  my  pronunciation  oi  words,  and  ray  manner  of  combining 
words  and  sentences.  Now  therefore  my  course  is  plain!  I  must 
use  correct  language  before  him,  and  see  that  it  is  always  used  in 
his  presence,  strictly  prohibiting  all  **  gibberish"  and  '*  Imby-talk  ;" 
or  he  will  be  made  a  bad  grammarian,  perhaps  irretrievaUy.  I 
roust  employ  simple  language  with  him ;  but  it  need  not  be  bad 
English.  Why  should  I  insult  his  understanding,  by  talking  jargon 
and  nonsense ;  and  by  such  combinations  of  words,  as  I  should  re- 

f)rove  him  for  adopting  when  he  is  older  ?  If  he  hears  only  correct 
anguage,  he  will  seldom  use  any  other ;  and  will  learn  the  right  use 
of  words  by  mere  imitation,  before  he  can  read  his  Accidence,  or 
get  the  notion  of  a  noun.  If  he  commits  mistakes,  as  he  undoubt- 
edly willy  I  will  give  him  th.e  correct  phrase.    His  robtakes,  how* 
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ever,  will  generally  be  such  as  ought  to  be  expected :  such  as  fann- 
ing the  irregular  verbs  regularly ;  as  when  he  says,  "  I  iaked  tht 
book  —  I  bringed  my  chair."  He  has  noticed  the  comnaon  pcae- 
tice,  and  adopted  the  general  rule ;  but  is  not  aware  of  the  excep- 
tions. He  n  making  a  rule  for  tnmself,  contrary  to  usage,  and 
must  be  set  right. 

It  will  be  said,  my  olan  is  useless,  ibr  a  child  can  never  be  kept 
under  the  influence  ol  proper  example.  I  grant  that  the  obstacles 
are  formidable  indeed ;  but  if  the  notion  were  once  scouted  froin 
society,  that  bad  language  before  children,  is  necessary  or  bannksB, 
one  point  would  be  eained.  And  then,  if  nurses,  ana  mothen,  and 
elder  children,  and  rathers  too,  were  once  instructed  in  tlie  practkal 
use  of  good  language,  the  work  would  be  done.  In  one  genen- 
tion,  therefore,  a  reformation  might  be  effected,  if  all  who  are  noir 
in  the  schools  were  properly  taught. 

I  proceed  to  consider  direct  instruction.  At  what  age  should  it 
be  commenced  ?  In  m^  apprehensKH),  the  age  is  not  materially  im- 
portant. If  you  begin  with  the  pupil  at  the  age  of  five  or  six 
years,  the  instruction  must  be  simple,  his  progress  slow,  and  the 
exercise  mingled  with  others.  If  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  it 
may  be  made  a  more  serious  and  regular  busmess. 

In  guiding  my  pupil,  I  would  go  through  with  several  disdnct 
courses  of  exercises  ;  commencing  with  the  simple  elements ;  em- 
bracing, in  each  successive  course,  a  greater  variety  of  particulars, 
and  those  of  a  more  difficult  character ;  going  through  the  whole 
of  etymol(^  in  every  course,  and  adverting  to  syntax,  in  eveiy 
course,  after  the  first  or  second. 

I.  My  first  course  would  be,  to  define  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
imprint  them  indelibly  upon  his  memor}'  by  frequent  repetition.  I 
would  teach  him  by  familiar  conversations,  entirely  ^thout  the  use 
of  a  book  of  grammar.  I  would  make  familiar  remarks ;  ask  ques- 
tions ;  invite  questions  from  the  learner ;  present  sensible  objecls 
for  illustration  ;  and  use  every  efibrt  to  make  him  fed,  that  while  he 
is  in  the  daily  practice  of  speaking  and  hearing,  he  is  leamiif  a 
living  language. 

I  would  begin  with  the  noun,  in  some  method  like  the  ibilowing. 
'*  Every  person,  and  everything,  has  a  name,  and  that  name  we 
call  a  noun ;  as  Johny  PeteVj  Fanny,  Lucv,  table^  chairs  book,  psm. 
A  chair  is  not  a  noun  ;  but  the  word,  chmr,  b  a  noun."  It  w3l 
not  confuse  him  to  employ  other  words  applying  to  the  same  per- 
sons or  things,  inasmuch  as  he  knows  they  bear  different  names ; 
as  Peter  is  a  boy,  and  Fanny  is  a  girl.  So  I  would  say,  *^  Bay, 
girl,  man,  child,  teacher,  scholnr,  dog,  cat,  are  nouns."  Without 
saying  a  word  about  "  parts  of  speech,"  I  would  thus  give  him  a 
definite  idea  of  a  noun ;   and  contbue  or  repeat  the  conversation 
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till  it  becomes  perlecUy  fiuniliar.  With  abstract  nouns,  at  present, 
I  would  have  nothing  to  do ;  nor  with  genders,  or  cases,  or  any 
other  distinctions. 

The  learner  should  soon  be  invited  to  mention  lUHms  himself; 
the  names  for  himself;  the  names  of  persons  or  objects  which  I  had 
not  given  him.  He  may  also  be  early  directed  to  a  book,  and  be 
requested  to  point  out  the  nouns  in  an  easy  sentence,  or  to  under- 
score them  with  a  pencil.  These  exeit^ises  should  be  examined 
and  corrected ;  and  it  is  useful  to  try  his  judgment,  whether  the 
word  which  he  marks,  is  really  a  name. 

In  the  same  easy  manner  I  would  give  my  pupil  an  idea  of  the 
adjective,  principally  noticing  the  qualities  of  saisible  objects;  re- 
ferring him,  for  instance,  to  the  evidence  of  his  eye,  his  ear,  and  his 
palate.  Let  him  taste  a  noeei  apjalt^  another  hUter^  another  sour. 
Each  of  the  objects  is  an  apple ;  tney  all  bear  the  same  name ;  and 
that  name  is  a  noun.  But  their  qualities  are  difierent ;  e^ch  of 
those  qgalities  has  a  word  to  express  it ;  and  those  words  are  ad- 
jectives. The  child  understands  what  you  mean.  So  let  him 
distinguish,  by  tlie-eye,  the  large  apple  from  the  small;  the  green 
apple  from  the  uihUe^  and  the  red;  and  the  raw  apple  fh>m  the 
baked.  Let  him  advert  to  man  as  a  noun,  and  mark  the  difference 
between  the  taU  man  and  the  ekort  man ;  the  black  man  and  the 
white ;  the  young  man  and  the  old.  In  the  same  manner  as  that 
employed  about  the  nouo,  he  may  be  made  to  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  adjective,  v/tich  he  will  never  lose.  The  pronoun, 
also,  and  all  the  parts  of  speech,  should  be  taueht  in  the  same  man- 
ner. In  respect  to  the  verb,  I  would,  during  this  first  course,  take 
only  those  words  which  signify  to  do  something,  and  give  exam- 
ples only  of  active  verbs.  When  this  lesson  is  firmly  riveted  in  the 
mmd,  it  will  more  readily  comprehend  the  neuter  and  the  passive 
verbs  —  those  which  *^  signify  to  be,  and  to  suffer.'' 

In  this  course,  the  distinctions  of  modes  and  tenses  of  verbs,  the 
comparison  of  adjectives,  and  all  the  variations  of  other  parts  of 
speech,  should  be  entirely  omitted.  The  sole  object  sheuld  be  to 
leach  some  prominent  and  principal  fact  under  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  and  so  illustrate  and  explain  it  that  it  shall  never  be  forgot- 
ten. With  anything  beyond  this,  the  memory  should  not  yet  be 
encumbered.  It  n^y  not  be  advisable  so  much  as  to  say,  there 
are  any  parts  of  speech ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  child 
should  know  whether  there  are  nine  or  ninety.  It  might  be  better 
to  arrange  in  classes  the  words  which  are  taught,  than  to  denomi- 
nate them*'  parts  of  speech."  One  is  a  class  of  words  which  stand 
for  the  names  of  things  ;  another,  of  those  which  signify  to  do  some- 
thing ;  another,  of  those  which  are  used  instead  of  nouns,  to  avoid 
the  unpleasant  repetition ;    and  so  of  the  rest.     The  nomencla- 
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ture  of  grammar  is  out  of  place  for  a  ^oung  beginner.  A  large 
class  might  be  taught  in  this  manner,  with  the  same  facility  as  an 
individual. 

II.     A  second  course  of  instruction   should  be  a  retiew  aftht 
Jirst^  with  a  communication  of  additional  leading  principUMf  ttHl 
leaving  minutia  to  a  later  period. 

It  may  now  be  advisable  to  name  some  of  the  more  easy  ab- 
stract nouns  ;  the  distinction  of  nouns  into  common  and  proper; 
the  genders  and  cases,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  tnose 
verbs  which  the  child  understands  ;  a  few  of  the  modes  and  tenses 
of  active  verbs  ;  the  comparison  of  adverbs  ;  the  two  kinds  of  con- 
junctions ;  and  a  few  other  particulars. 

This  course,  like  the  first,  should  be  conducted  orally^  without 
reference  to  a  book,  except  when  a  vocabulary  is  needed.  I  would 
now  show  the  combination  of  words  more  distinctly  than  before. 
I  would  give  the  pupil  several  examples  of  every  principle  or  &ct 
which  I  desired  to  inculcate,  and  then  always  exercise  his  ingenu- 
ity in  selecting  similar  examples  for  himself. 

I  will  briefly  illustrate  the  method  of  teaching  the  comparison  of 
adjectives.  Select  sensible  objects,  and  let  the  quality  to  be  com- 
pared be  distinctly  perceived.  Take  three  apples:  A  is  sweet; 
B  is  sweeter ;  and  C  is  the  sweetest  of  the  tnree.  John  is  tall ; 
William  is  taller ;  and  George  is  the  tallest  of  them  alL  The  chiM 
perceives  that  you  mean  an  increase  of  the  quality.  Take,  then, 
examples  where  the  quality  is  decreased.  A  short  pen  ;  a  shorter 
pen  ;  the  shortest  pen.  A  small  book ;  a  smaller  book  ;  the  small- 
est book.  Not  the  smallest  book  that  may  be  found ;  but  the 
smallest  of  those  compared.  In  a  short  time,  a.  child  will  be  able 
to  perceive  the  application  of  the  adverbs,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. 

The  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  connection  of  the  nominative  and 
objective  cases  with  the  active  verb,  should  be  taught  together,  and 
by  way  of  Atmiliar  example.  Take  the  sentence,  John  reads  the 
book.  The  learner  knows  that  John  and  book  are  both  names,  or 
nouns  ;  and  that  reads  denotes  doing  a  certain  action.  Kow  we 
say,  John  reads  the  book  ?  Who  reads  ?  John.  What  does  John 
read  ?  The  book.  Does  the  book  read  John  ?  No.  Does  the 
book  read  at  all  ?  No.  Then  John  does  something  ?  Yes.  What 
does  John  do  ?  He  reads  :  he  reads  the  book.  Here  then  are  two 
names.  One  is  the  name  of  a  doer — of  one  who  does  something. 
The  other  is  the  name  of  the  object  that  he  looks  at  and  attencb 
to.  Which  denotes  the  doer?  John,  And  what  does  iooA:  de- 
note ?  The  object  of  his  attention  ;  it  is  what  he  reads.  Now 
nouns  that  are  names  of  doers  or  agents,  or  those  which  do  some- 
thing, are  frequently  used  in  this  manner ;  and  we  say  they  are  in 
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the  nominative  case.  The  other  is  of  a  class  which  denote  ob- 
jects ;  and  are  said  to  be  in  the  objective  case.  And  the  verb  that 
denotes  an  action  done  to  an  object,  i9  called  a  transitive  verb. 
Now  let  the  pupil  spend  several  half  hours  for  successive  days,  in 
selecting  agents,  and  objects,  and  the  verbs  which  connect  them. 

From  this  exercise,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  consideration  of 
the  verb  in  the  passive  form,  when  the  object  precedes  the  verb 
like  a  nominative^  and  the  agent  follows  in  the  objective  case  with  a 

firepositioa.     But  this  is  too  complicated  for  the  present  course, 
t  may  be  taken  up  subsequently,  in  connection  with  a  review  of 
the  preceding. 

Children  are  very  apt  to  say  "  He  reads  slow — he  runs  swift ^^^ 
especially  when  they  hear  others  speak  thus  improperly.  They 
use  adjectives  for  adverbs,  not  distinguishing  the  qualities  of  things 
from  those  of  actions.  A  class  should  therefore  have  a  few  exer- 
cises, for  the  sqle  purpose  of  learning  that  distinction.  And,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  it  is  better  to  show  it — than  to  teach  it.  ''  His 
reading  is  slow;  he  reads  slowly.     A  swift  race  ;  he  runs  smftlyy 

III.  In  the  third  course,  I  would  p^ss  throueh  the  whole  system 
again,  gathering  up  all  the  important  distinctions  which  were  6e- 
fore  omitted.    I  would  not  yet  follow  the  order  of  a  grammatical 

treatise  ;  but  an  arrangement  more  natural  and  simple.  The  office 
of  the  teacher  should  be,  to  illustrate  every  principle  by  known 
practice ;  or  rather  to  bring  up  usages  before  tliem,  and  lead  them  to 
ascertain  principles  for  themselves ;  aiding  them  by  the  nomencla- 
ture and  the  established  arrangement,  as  occasion  may  require ; 
uniting  the  exercise  of  parsing,  according  to  the  grammatical  trea- 
tise, mer  they  have  seen  examples,  and  in  th^  order  that  the  se- 
ries of  lessons  demands.  Consequently,  this  course  will  require  the 
frequent  occasional  use  of  a  book  of  grammar.  Without  enlarging 
here,  I  will  name  some  of  the  facts  to  be  taught  in  this  course,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  second.  They  should  be  the  possessive 
case  and  genders  of  nouns ;  the  different  classes  of  pronouns ;  the 
neuter,  active,  intransitive,  and  passive  verbs  ;  the  regular  verb,  and 
a  few  of  the  irregular,  enough  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciple; the  tenses  and  voices  of  the  participles  ;  the  use  of  conjunc- 
tions connected  with  verbs  ;  and  the  rules  of  syntax,  without  their 
exceptions.     The  rules  should  now  be  committed  to  memory. 

IV.  My  fourth  course  should  be,rt  regular  and  systematic  study 
of  a  treatise  upon  grammar,  (of  the  common  size  for  schools,)  in 
constant  connection  with  parsing,  gathering  up  all  the  remaining 

fragments.  By  fragments  I  mean,  irregular  adjectives  and  adverbs ; 
the  minutiae  of  the  pronouns ;  pronominal  and  participial  adjectives ; 
impersonal,  irregular  and  defective  verbs ;  the  active,  passive  and 
neuter  participles ;  the  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  syntax,  and  the 
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*'  observations"  which  are  commoaly  made  in  the  books  concemiog 
their  appIicatioD. 

This  course  is  intended  to  sive  the  pupil  the  phUoMophy  of  the 
language,  in  its  elements.  We  have  before  analyzed  sentences ; 
and  in  fact,  have  analyzed  the  hook  of  grammar,  and  impressed  up- 
on the  mind  its  most  important  principles.  The  svDttietie  roetb* 
od  is  now  pursued  — -  to  collect  and  arrange  the  principles  tchick 
the  pupil  himself  has  discovered^  and  put  them  in  regular  order 
for  future  use.  He  still  comhines  parsing,  or  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  principles,  with  the  methodical  study  of  rules.  He  is  now 
to  gird  himself  to  close  application,  with  which  I  would  by  no  means 
dispense.  It  is  ahsolutely  essential,  to  high  attainments  in  any 
science.  It  should  be  employed  in  every  studv,  as  necessary  fiir 
the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the  formation  of  character.  But  I 
have  passed  through  the  preceding  course,  to  relieve  young  minds 
from  the  most  disheartening  toil ;  and  to  invigorate  them  for  close 
application,  not  to  supersede  it.  I  would  make  them  feel  continu- 
ally,  that  their  labor  is  one  of  immediate  and  practical  utility  ;  and 
they  will  learn  to  account  it  a  pleasure. 

In  this  course,  it  is  highly  useful  to  ask  frequently  the  reason 
of  assertions  which  pupils  make.  For  instance,  '*  Why  is  the  verb 
neuter,  or  transitive  ?  Why  is  the  noun  in  the  objective  case,  or 
the  nominative  ?  Why  is  the  word  an  adjective  here,  and  not  an 
adverb.^  Why  is  it  a  perfect  participle,  and  not  a  verb  in  the  per- 
fect tense  ?  Why  is  it  in  the  indicative  mode,  and  not  the  subjunc- 
tive ?  Why  has  the  potential  mode  but  four  tenses,  the  infinitive 
but  two,  and  the  impemtive  but  one  ;  while  both  the  indicative  and 
the  subjunctive  have  six  ?  " 

If  the  same  word  may  be  of  two  or  more  parts  of  speech,  ascer- 
tain the  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  to  make  it  of  one  or  another. 

Compare  also  one  part  of  speech  with  another,  in  their  expression 
and  power ;  and  show  how,  in  particular  instances,  one  is  derived 
from  another. 

Through  this  course,  as  in  all  the  preceding,  often  use  false 
grammar,  and  let  the  pupils  correct  it,  in  order  to  remove  practi- 
cal abuses,  and  impress  the  truth  more  deeply. 

V.  A  fifth  course  is  a  review  of  the  book  of  grammar^  and  a 
critical  investigation  of  language.  It  is  intended  for  those  who 
can  parse  readily  in  prose ;  who  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  general  principles;  and  v/ho  are  versed  in  the  various  par- 
ticulars, and  in  the  irregularities  usually  noted  in  the  common 
treatises.  A  more  extended  work  should  now  be  adopted  for 
study ;  and  the  exercises  for  parsing  and  criticising,  should  often 
be  blank  verse,  and  other  difficult  selections.  This  study  may  be 
profitably  connected  with  the  writing  of  themes  by  the  pupils,  and 
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with  the  rhetorical  examination  of  their  own  and  others'  composi- 
tion. The  more  intelligent  pupils  may  read,  in  connection  with 
these  exercises,  a  system  of  rhetoric,  and  the  approved  critical 
writers.  For  the  classical  scholar,  the  gentleman  of  literature,  or 
the  teacher  by  profession,  this  is  the  same  course  which  he  will 
traverse  and  re-traverse,  through  life. 

To  sum  up  all,  the  principles  on  which  the  proposed  method  of 
instruction  are  founded,  are  these: 

Tiie  teacher  is  not  to  require  that  his  pupil  receive  the  ipse 
dixit  of  the  author  whose  book  he  uses,  or  his  own.  He  is  not  to 
lay  down  rules,  but  to  teach  principles. 

When  he  teaches  a  principle  he  must  show  that  it  is  established 
in  fact,  or  that  such  is  the  AJsage.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  show  the 
usage,  and  infer  the  principle. 

A  fact  should  be  so  far  examined,  as  to  show  that  it  is  not  an 
isolated  thing,  an  exception  to  a  principle;  but  so  common  as  to 
establish  a  principle,  from  which  you  may  frame  a  technical  rule. 

Hence,  parsing  should  accompany  or  precede  the  study  of  defini- 
tions, and  principles  and  rules. 

The  teacher  and  pupil  begin  with  the  most  simple,  and  promi- 
nent, and  leading  facts. 

They  dwell  on  every  one  of  these,  till  it  is  familiar  to  the  learn- 
er, so  as  never  to  be  lost. 

They  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  or  at  most  two ;  and  let  minu- 
tiae pass,  till  they  can  be  better  understood  and  assigned  to  their  ap- 
propriate places.  It  is  unwise  to  carry  a  learner  through  all  the 
mflectionsofa  verb,  and  several  verbs  of  different  kinds;  before 
he  actually  knows  what  the  nature  and  uses  of  a  verb  are,  and  why 
it  is  inflected  at  all. 

The  teacher  prepares  himself,  by  acquiring  the  theory  and  ap- 
plication of  the  science.  He  learns  the  theory  through  the  prac- 
tice or  usages  of  good  writers  and  speakers ;  and  teaches  in  the 
same  manner.  He  is  thus  able  to  cxempFify  the  principles  whrch 
he  teaches,  in  all  the  language  he  employs  with  his  pupils. 

He  gently  corrects  the  common  language  employed  by  his  pu- 
pils, in  all  their  intercourse  with  him. 

He  begins  without  books  of  grammar,  and  teaches  them  how 
they  are  made  ;  by  searching  out  usages,  then  inferring  principles, 
and  showing  them  immediately  the  necessity,  the  application,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  every  rule  that  is  mentioned.  Rules  are  sel- 
dom cotimiitted  to  memory  till  they  are  wanted. 

He  seizes  on  the  grand  distinctions  of  the  principal  parts  of 
speech,  in  the  first  course;  and  makes  them  familiar  with  the 
method.  In  the  second,  he  adverts  to  other  important  distinctions, 
making  constant  reference  to  the  knowledge  attained  in  the  first. 
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In  the  third,  he  treats  of  the  remaining  important  durtinciions,  with 
many  leading  particulars  and  divisions.  The  fourth  course  is  pur- 
sued in  the  synthetic  method.  It  is  a  systematic  study  of  a  treatise ; 
including  exceptions,  deviations,  irregularities  and  anomalies.  The 
fifth  comprises  a  more  critical  survey  of  the  whole  system ;  with 
the  application  of  principles  to  more  abstruse  and  complicated 
kinds  of  writing.  The  whole  is  conducted  by  the  teacher,  very 
much  in  the  way  of  conversation  and  familiar  lecturing ;  with  a 
constant  reference  to  practice. 

A  few  moments  only  are  left,  for  the  consideration  of  the  other 
part  of  the  subject  assigned  me. 

By  composition,  I  understand  inditing^  or  putting  one's  own 
thoughts  into  language,  whether  oral  or  written.  Thoughts  must 
be  presented  in  sentences,  grammatically  and  rlietotically  con- 
structed, so  as  to  convey  the  sense  intended, and  nothing  more;  — 
to  convey  it  clearly,  accurately,  forcibly,  and,  if  it  may  be,  elegant- 
ly. So  far  as  Rhetoric  is  connected  with  composition,  I  forbear 
to  enter  upon  the  subject ;  as  it  has  already  been  discussed  before 
the  Institute,  far  more  ably  than  I  could  do  it.  It  is  highly  desi- 
rable, that  the  measures  then  proposed,  and  all  that  can  be  devised, 
should  be  carried  into  efTect.  How  many  of  those  who  have 
studied  a  system  of  Rhetoric,  can  examine  a  chapter  of  a  standard 
work,  and  apply  the  principles  they  have  learned,  with  facility  and 
correctness  ?  How  many  can  bear  those  principles  in  mind,  while 
penning  their  own  thoughts,  and  conform  every  sentence  to  the 
standard  ?  Something  that  shall  render  rhetorical  rules  available 
in  the  formation  of  style,  and  useful  in  future  life,  is  yet  a  desidera- 
tum in  most  of  our  schools.  But  I  purpose  merely  to  throw  out  a 
few  remarks,  which  may  be  useful  to  beginners  in  the  art  of  com- 
position ;  and  possibly,  to  those  teachers  who  have  the  direction  of 
their  early  efforts. 

I  remember  to  this  day,  the  terror  that  came  over  me,  when 
first  required,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  "  write  a  composition,"  for 
a  school  exercise ;  how  I  was  set  to  work  witlKHit  materials,  or 
tools,  or  instructions.  I  had  no  subject  —  no  thoughts.  My  men- 
tal operations  were  almost  suspended.  The  soul  looked  out  trem- 
bling, now  upon  vacancy,  now  upon  dark  chaos.  I  would  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  imposing  such  a  task  upon  a  pupil  of  my  own  ; 
and  would  gladly  discover  "  <i  more  excellent  way." 

The  measures  I  would  propose  may  be  divided  into  the  prepar- 
atory, and  the  direct. 

As  preparatory,  I  would  say  :  In  all  the  studies  and  pursuits  of 
your  pupil,  give  him,  at  an  eariy  age,  real  knowledge  —  a  knowl- 
edge of  things,  of  facts,  of  truths  —  correct,  definite  knowledge. 
Give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  things,  or  the  application  of 
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truths  and  facts.  Make  him  acquainted  with  correct  and  appropri- 
ate language  —  a  language  which  to  himself  conveys  a  definite  sense. 
Make  him  acquainted  with  books  adapted  to  his  capacity.  All 
this  is  important ;  for  he  can  never  write  good  sense  without  this 
preparation  ;  and  the  earlier  he  begins  to  look  at  things  as  they  are, 
and  to  form  the  habit  of  investigation,  the  better  is  he  able  to  take 
his  pen  at  the  proper  time. 

Accustom  the  child  early  and  habitually,  to  utter  his  thoughts. 
In  the  family  and  the  school,  talk  with  him  and  '  draw  him  out.' 
Use  the  conversational  method  freely,  when  teaching  any  subject. 
Make  him  put  the  substance  of  an  author's  meaning  into  his  own 
words,  and  give  you  his  own  original  thoughts,  which  this  method 
of  instruction  will  elicit.  When  the  pen  is  to  be  taken  in  hand, 
give  him  a  theme;  one  about  which  a  child  can  have  thoughts. 
Or,  if  he  prefer  it,  let  him  select  for  himself.  But  by  no  means, 
send  him  away  to  his  task  without  one. 

Ask  of  him  a  short  exercise  at  first  —  only  a  few  sentences. 

Talk  over  the  theme  with  him,  or  to  him,  before  he  begins.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  an  account  of  some  transaction  which  he  or  you 
have  witnessed.  Then  relate  the  story  yourself  in  a  familiar  way  ; 
and  ask  him  to  seize  on  the  principal  points. 

Encourage  him  to  come  to  you  in  his  embarrassments,  and  show 
you  his  progress.  Then  help  him ;  or  rather  lead  him.  Give 
some  turn  to  his  thoughts ;  propose  some  query  ;  thus  putting  his 
mind  in  motion  upon  his  theme. 

But  he  desires  to  know  how  he  may  control  his  mind,  and  bring 
it  to  bear  upon  his  subject,  when  alone.  Tell  him,  "  To  vnrite  a 
thought  —  first,  ca^cA  a  thought.  You  have  thoughts.  They  are 
rushing  through  your  mind,  and  flying  away.  Seize  upon  one,  and 
put  it  down ;  and  see  if  it  will  not  be  followed  by  another,  and  an-  ' 
other.  Do  not  stay  for  the  wisest  and  the  best,  or  to  select  the 
most  elegant,  words.  Put  down  the  thoughts  that  come,  in  the 
dress  they  wear.     You  can  revise  afterwards." 

Tell  him  to  seek  for  some  connection  between  successive 
thoughts  ;  every  new  one  being  distinct  from  the  preceding. 

Encourage  him,  in  his  early  efforts,  to  bring  you  his  first  draft. 

Be  not  severe  in  criticising ;  but  strengthen  his  weak  and  awk- 
ward footsteps  in  this  rugged  way.  It  is  well  to  omit  noticing  ma- 
ny defects ;  and  inquire,  whether  he  has  expressed  appropriate 
ideas  in  tolerably  correct  language.  If  so,  let  him  pass  for  the 
present. 

Now  talk  over  the  topic  with  him,  with  a  view  to  his  writing 
again  upon  the  same.  Liet  him  see  wherein  he  has  done  what  be 
intended,  and  what  the  subject  required  ;  and  wherein  he  has  failed. 
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Suggest  alterations,  and  give  him  again  sonoe  leading  thoughts. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  course  should  not  often  be  adopted. 

From  these  beginnings  you  can  proceed  with  him  gradually,  in 
the  same  general  manner,  to  longer  exercises ;  to  more  difficult 
themes,  and  to  more  severe  corrections.  You  may  soon  adopt  a 
Freer  application  of  rhetorical  rules  ^  or  rather,  teach  him  to  discov- 
er and  apply  rhetorical  principles.  You  may  eventually  induce 
that  energy  and  polish  of  ntanner,  that  shall  make  him  an  easy, 
fluent,  forcible  and  elegant  writer.  His  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  will  not  lie  as  useless  lumber,  in  the  storehouse  of  bb 
memory  ;  but  will  be  at  his  command,  as  occasion  may  require. 

For  the  want  of  an  early  exercise  of  the  tongue  and  the  pen, 
many  learned  men  are.  but  ordinary,  as  speakers  and  writers.  Some 
can  address  an  audience  acceptably,  who  cannot  write.  Others 
can  conipose  well  for  the  press,  who  can  attempt  nothing  extempo- 
raneously, before  an  audience.  Others  still  have  great  and  valua- 
ble mental  treasures,  who  cannot  impart  them  by  either  method. 
We  know  that  they  are  learned  and  profound  ;  but  they  cannot  "  do 
good  and  communicate."  It  is  a  m'isibrtune  ever  to  be  deplored, 
that  knowledge  should  thus  be  shut  up  in  reservoirs,  whirli  might 
have  been  flowing  in  living  streams,  to  fertilize  the  world.  A  strong 
argument  is  tliis,  for  new  and  multiplied  eflTorts,  to  revive  and  ex- 
tend a  familiar  and  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar^  and  the  art  of 
composition. 


Art.  hi.  —  Practical  Lessons  on  Reading. 

Method  of  Teaching  Children  to  Read  and  Spell, 
Bt  J.  L.  Parkhurst. 

[Coniinued  from  page  137.] 

In  No8.  I.  and  III.  of  the  present  volume,  we  presented  our  read- 
ers with  part  of  an  interesting  experiment,  by  Mr  Parkhurst.  It  con- 
sisted  in  teaching  reading  and  spelling  to  a  child  of  his,  between  (bar 
and  five  years  of  age,  on  a  plan  somewhat  novel  and  peculiar;  — to 
experiment  which  led  to  the  production  of  his  "  First  Lessons/'  or 
Primer. 

The  article  is  chiefly  copied  verbatim  from  of  a  diary  of  his  proceed- 
ings, and  of  the  child's  progress,  from  day  to  day,  commencing  Au- 
gust 1,  1829,  and  ending  on  the  24th  of  the  March  folk>wing.  The 
two  portions  of  the  article  which  we  have  already  inserted,  embraced 
a  period  of  about  a  month ;  and  the  remainder  is  inserted  below. 

By  recurring  to  the  numbers  of  this  work  already  referred  to,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  Mr  P.  began  his  experiment  by  first  showing  the 
child,  from  Worcester's  Primer,  a  few  whole  words ;  as  mem,  kai, 
dog,  &c,  and  teaching  him,  by  the  aid  of  pictures,  of  the  objects  for 
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which  those  words  stand,  to  recognise  and  distinguish  them.  On 
the  same  day,  he  also  prepared  an  alphabet  of  Roman  small  letters, 
on  pasteboard,  cut  them  up  into  tickets,  and  putting  them  together 
in  regular  succession,  he  gradually  taught  him  to  read  the  syllables 
which  were  thus  formed.  The  simplest  combinations  of  letters  were 
first  taught  —  afterwards  those  which  were  more  difficult.  Both 
these  processes  were  continued  daily,  but  quite  independently  of  each 
other.  In  either  case,  only  a  few  steps  were  taken  in  a  day ;  but 
when  a  word,  or  a  combination  of  letters,  was  once  presented,  it  was 
made  an  important  point  not  to  proceed  to  another,  till  the  first  was 
thoroughly  understood  and  remembered. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Jirst  four  days  of  the  experiment,  the 
child  had  learned  to  read  thirteen  different  words,  besides  being  able 
to  distinguish  the  syllables  a6,  ob  and  o/,  in  types  of  three  different 
sizes.  These  words  and  syllables  embraced  nineteen  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

About  this  time  he  was  also  taught  to  distinguish,  or  speU^  the  let- 
ters of  the  words  which  composed  his  reading  lessons,  and  gradually, 
in  the  same  manner,  short  sentences. 

At  the  end  of  just  one  month,  he  had  learned  sixty-five  words,  and 
thirty-two  combinations  of  letters  on  the  tickets,  eight  of  which  were 
words  with  meaning;  in  all,  seventy-two  significant  words — and 
this,  too,  without  including,  (except  in  one  instance,)  the  plurals  of 
the  several  words.  Nothing  was  regarded  as  learned,  which  was 
not  fully  understood  and  remembered.  With  this  explanation,  we  lay 
before  our  readers  the  rest  of  the  article,  regretting  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  divide  it.  We  believe  that  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  of  language,  or  who  have  a  similar 
task  to  perform,  will  not  be  weary  of  its  details,  or  dissatisfied  with 
its  simplicity. 

Sept,  5.  Nothing  new  yesterday.  What  he  learned  the  day  before,  he 
can  now  read  promiscuously.  Having  placed  the  letter  d  under  t,  I  taugbt 
him  od;  and  he  then  read  thus:  ot,  od ;  at,  ad  ;  it,  id ;  ut,  ud ;  et,  ed.  lie 
found  out  tidy  ed^  ad  and  id,  by  analogy.  T  have  never  before  seen  him 
manifest  such  visible  effort  in  comparing  and  ascertaining  sounds ;  nor 
have  I  ever  before  so  deeply  felt  the  excellence  of  this  method  of  teach- 
ing. I  also  placed  the  d  under  the  />,  and  had  him  read  thus:  ob,  op,  od ; 
ab,  ap,  ad,  &c.  H.  now,  on  uttering  the  sound  od,  remarked,  "  That  is  a 
little  the  same  as  ot,  isn't  it,  Pa  ?"  Thus  he  notices  the  resemblance  of 
these  two  similar  sounds ;  and  yet  he  has  observed  their  difference  so  care- 
fully, that  he  has  not  once  confounded  them.  How  pleasant,  to  see  these 
advances  in  a  habit  of  discrimination.  H.  has  to-day  learned  two  new 
sentences,  containing  three  new  words.  He  spelled  the  word  man,  and 
then,  adding  an  s,  asked  if  it  was  not  men,  and  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  the  contrary.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  what  I  said  the  Ist  inst. 
Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that,  for  a  week  past,  H.  has  been 
learning  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  time-piece,  which  has  occupied  his  atten- 
tion considerably. 

Sept,  7,  H.  has  learned  one  new  sentence,  containing  three  new  words. 
Havmg  placed  the  p,  d  and  6  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  I  took  another 
6  to  be  used  as  an  initial  in  forming  tri-literal  combinations.    I  then  placed 
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the  0  80  as  to  make  him  read  ol,  and  immediately  placed  the  initia]  h  at 
the  left  of  the  o,  and  said,  **  hoi"  Then,  having  removed  botb  the  letten, 
and  returned  them  so  as  to  make  him  read  o^  bol^  I  imaiediatelj 
slipped  down  the  o,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  said  ox,  slipped  down  the  6,  too, 
^d  he  almost  instantly  said,  box.    I  then  proceeded  in  movinff  down  the 

0  and  b  alternately,  and  he,  without  any  difficulty,  read  aa  follows :  og, 
bog ;  on,  bon  ;  om,  bom ;  ot,  hot ;  op,  bop ;  od,  bod ;  ob,  bob.  Thnsi  I 
told  him  one  new  combination,  and  he  found  out  eight  himael£  To  read 
in  this  novel  manner,  delighted  him  verv  much.  I  afterwtida  mowed  the 
b  and  o  together,  so  as  to  make  him  read,  M,  box,  hogj  &c 

Sept.  8.  H.  has  this  morning  found  out  the  nine  combinatkMM,  &flL  hmit 
&c.  He  found  out  bai  thus :  ol,  hoi ;  oZ,  hal.  He  could  immediately  read 
the  rest  of  the  column  as  fast  as  he  could  speak.  I  then  gave  him  m,  pire- 
miscuous  exercise,  as  follows:  ox,  box;  al,  hal;  og,  bog;  az,  b«x;  on, 
bon  ;  ag,  bag ;  and  so  on,  sliding  the  b  back  and  forth,  and  the  two  rowels 
the  one  after  the  other ;  a  process  much  more  simple  on  the  board  than  it 
may  appear  on  paper.  He  read  in  this  manner,  also,  as  fhst  as  I  couM 
move  the  tickets.  He  has  learned  two  new  sentences,  containing  three 
new  words. 

Sept,  9.  Two  new  sentences  —  four  new  words,  and  the  nine  combina- 
tions, bU^  hiXf  Sic. 

Sept.  10.  One  new  sentence  —  one  new  word,  and  the  nine  combina- 
tions, bidj  bux,  &c. 

Sept.  11.  One  new  sentence — two  new  words,  and  the  nine  combina* 
tions,  belj  hex,  &c.  When  he  came  to  hed^  1  asked  him  if  he  knew  what 
it  meant  ?  He  said,  **  Yes,  Sir ;  it  means  a  bed  to  aletp  in."  And  on  go- 
ing through  the  column  a  second  time,  when  he  came  to  frel,  he  remarked, 
of  his  own  accord,  **  That  means  a  bell  to  ringJ" 

Sept.  12-15.  H.  learned  six  new  sentences,  containing  eleven  new  wocds. 

Sept,  16.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words.  H.  having  learned  the 
forty-five  combinations  beginning  with  6,  I  took  the  letter  Itor  an  initial, 
and  he  read  the  nine  combinations  lelj  lex,  &c.  He  found  them  oU  out 
by  beginning  with  eg,  leff,  the  word  leg  having  been  learned  in  the  Primer. 

1  neglected  teaching  him  these  before,  for  want  of  time.  As  soon  aa  he 
had  learned  these  nine  combinations,  I  attempted  to  make  him  take  h  and 
/  for  initials,  alternately ;  as,  bel,  lei ;  hex,  lex ;  but  he  confounded  the  h 
and  /  80  often,  that  I  desisted  from  the  attempt. 

Sept  17.  Two  new  sentences  —  two  new  words.  I  have  been  trying 
again,  this  morning,  to  make  H.  distinguish  the  power  of  6  and  2,  as  im* 
tials.  He  does  a  little  better ;  but  makes  very  bad  work  of  it.  I  have 
never  been  so  baffled  since  ox,  nox  and  fox  were  buried  in  oblivion,  ( Aog. 
6).    I  believe  hex,  lex,  must  share  the  same  fate  for  the  present. 

I  this  evening  took  s  for  an  initial,  beginning  with  un,  8un»  He  read 
the  nine  combinations  formed  with  the  vowel  u,  and  soon  afterwards 
pointed  at  another  vowel,  and  told  what  it  would  spell ;  and  I  found  that 
he  could  read,  without  hesitancy,  and  even  promiscuously,  the  whole  forty- 
five  combinations  beginning  with  s.  He  notices,  as  he  proceeds,  anch 
English  words  as  be  understands.  Just  now,  when  he  came  to  9ix,  I  eaid, 
<<  What  does  that  mean  ?*'  Pausing  a  moment,  to  think  how  to  express  it, 
he  replied,  "  It  means  three  and  three." 

Sept.  18^20.  Two  new  sentences  —  six  new  words.  On  the  19th,  H. 
was  not  taught. 

Sept.  21.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words.  H.  has,  this  morning, 
read  the  thirty-six  combinations  formed  with  the  vowels  a,  i,  o,  u,  and 
the  letter  I  for  an  initial. 
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Sept  23.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words.  H.  has  now  got  so  as 
to  diBtinguish  the  three  initials  5,  /,  and  h;  and  he  can  read,  promiscuously, 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty -five  combinations  formed  with  them,  almost 
without  an  error.  He  tells  those  beginning  with  s  the  most  readily :  his 
principal  difficulty  has  been  with  the  6.  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe, 
on  paper,  the  process  by  which  I  have  made  him  master  of  all  these  com- 
binations. When  he  had  learned  the  thirty-six  mentioned  yesterday,  I 
placed  6, 1  and  s  in  a  column,  on  the  left  hand,  and,  moving  o  to  x,  as  soon 
as  he  said  or,  moved  both  to  the  h ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  said  ior,  moved 
the  same  to  the  I  and  s.  Or,  I  moved  the  letters  so  as  to  make  him  read, 
egj  leg^  hef,  seg.  Or,  vn,  mn,  lun^  frtm.  That  is,  I  htgan  the  series  with 
a  word  with  which  he  was  JfamUiar  before.  As  soon  as  he  could  read 
well  thus,  I  took  the  letters  in  order ;  as,  sal^  lal^  hal ;  sax,  (ox,  bax ;  dtc. 
When  he  could  read  all  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  this  manner,  I 
placed  the  five  vowels  by  as  many  different  consonants,  and,  moving  the 
initials  one  after  the  other,  made  him  read  as  follows :  sal,  lex,  big ;  then, 
moving  down  the  initials,  made  him  read  thus :  6on,  Kg,  sex ;  and  so  on. 

Sept,  23.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words.  H.  has  read  the  forty- 
five  combinations  beginning  with  r.  He  told  them  even  more  readily 
than  he  did  those  beginning  with  s,  I  also  find  that  he  can  read  so/,  ^i 
bal,  ral,  dtc,  without  difficulty. 

The  question  has  occurred  to  me,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
coihmence  reading  triliteral  combinations  much  earlier,  —  say  after  learn- 
ing eight  or  sixteen  duoliteral  combinations,  instead  of  the  whole  forty- 
five.  This  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  the  sound  of  a  consonant  is  more  distinct  and  forcible  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  than  at  the  beginning  ;  and  hence  it  must  be  easier  to  learn  the 
power  of  the  consonants  as  final,  than  as  initial  letters ;  and  that  which  is 
the  easiest,  ought,  generally,  to  be  learned  first,  I  should  think,  also, 
that  the  organic  habit  —  if  I  may  term  it  so  —  formed  by  the  enunciation 
of  final  consonants,  would,  in  some  measure,  prepare  the  learner,  by  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  to  use  his  organs  rightly  in  uttering  the  same  sounds 
less  forcibly  at  the  commencement  of  words  and  syllables. 

In  teaching  H.  the  sentence,  **Now  see  how  fast  I  will  learn,"  I  found 
a  difficulty  in  making  him  distinguish  now  and  how,  (See  remark  on  eat 
and  haty  Aug.  1.)  I  infer  the  following  rule :  7\vo  words,  of  similar  ap* 
pearanee  or  sound,  and  beginning  wuh  different  initials,  ought  not  to  M 
learned  at  one  lesson. 

Sept,  24.  One  new  sentence  —  one  new  word,  and  the  forty-five  com- 
binations beginning  with  h. 

Sept,  25.  Two  new  sentences  —  five  new  words.  I  taught  him  the 
word  hay  thus :  As  he  had  learned  the  words  may  and  day,  I  placed  the 
letters  m,  d  and  A  in  a  column,  and  moving  the  letters  cry,  he  read,  may, 
day,  hay.  He  readily  knew  what  to  call  the  word  hay,  and  instantly  recog- 
nised its  meaning.  If  he  had  been  taught,  from  the  beginning,  wholly 
with  tickets,  he  probably  would  not  be  so  ready,  as  he  now  is,  in  recog- 
nising every  word  with  which  he  was  before  acquainted,  as  a  part  of  our 
spoken  language. 

Sept,  26.  Three  new  words,  and  the  forty-five  combinations  formed  by 
y*  as  an  initial.  Among  these  he  recognised  the  word/ox,  which  I  covered 
in  Lesson  2,  and  which  has  long  been  the  only  word  he  could  not  read  in 
the  columns  appended  to  that  Lesson.  He  was  delighted  to  find  it  cAit  I 
now  tore  off  the  covering  from  *  the  picture  of  fox'  and  Hhe  word  of  fox, 
OS  he  expresses  it,  and  thus  added  to  his  pleasure.  The  covering  was 
put  on,  Augtist  6. 
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Sept.  27-30.  Three  new  sentences — nine  new  words ;  and  fhe  tweatf- 
seven  combinations  formed  with  the  initial  c,  and  the  voweh  a,  •  and  a; 
the  forty-five  combinations  beginning  with  di  and  the  twentj-aefen, 
formed  with  the  initial  gy  and  the  vowels  a,  o  and  «.  Not  recoUectiDf 
any  word  he  had  learned  beginning  with  f^  I  h^gan  with  jpol,  gax^  dbc; 
and  he  read  right,  without  the  least  hesitation.  Thia  confinna  my  reoiik 
on  '  organic  habit.'    (See  Sept  23.) 

Tt  is  now  two  months  since  H.  began.  He  has  learned,  in  Septemba^ 
75  words  from  the  book,  and  41  words  from  his  tickets  — total,  116;  be- 
sides hundreds  of  syllables,  which  are  not  words.  I  reckon  those  oslj 
as  words,  whose  meaning  he  can  easily  understand.  In  two  months  he 
has  learned  to  read  189  such  words.  I  have  continued  to  spend,  as  neiriy 
as  I  could,  equal  portions  of  time  on  the  tickets  and  the  book.  I  am  nov 
confirmed  in  the  utility  of  the  ticket  system,  at  least  in  eonneetioa  with  t 
book ;  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  I  have  employed  it."  - 

In  October,  H.  learned  to  read  nearly  forty  new  sentences,  caotaimur 
between  fifty  and  sixty  new  words.  A  few  extracts  from  my  diaiy  will 
give  an  idea  of  his  progress. 

Oct.  1.  H.  the  other  day,  in  spelling  what,  covered  the  wk  with  Ui 
finger,  and  said,  "  It  is  at,  now  f  and  Uien  subjoined,  ^  ai  sounds  like  M 
in  what,  doesn't  it?" 

The  following  method  of  teaching,  which  I  consider  yeiy  ueefbl,  I  be- 
lieve has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  I  lay  two  tickets  before  him ;  be  says, 
"  an.^  I  add  a  letter ;  he  says, "  and^  I  prefix  a  letter ;  he  says,  **  ktmi.* 
And  on  my  adding  another  letter,  he  says,  ^  handi/'  And  so  of  other 
words,  which  admit  a  similar  process.  The  same  may  be  done  by  coTer« 
iug  and  uncovering  parts  of  words. 

A  few  days  since,  I  had  in  my  hand  a  printed  paper,  at  which  H.  glancing^ 
read  the  word  Lot,  He  had  never  been  taught  this  word,  except  amosg 
hundreds  of  unmeaning  combinations,  beginning  with  small  letters.  Yes- 
terday, in  a  newspaper,  he  pointed  out  the  word<coolc,  and  told  its  mean- 
ing. Ho  had  never  seen  this  word  before :  he  knew  it  in  conscsquenee  of 
knowing  book,  and  having  learned  the  power  of  c,  as  an  initial.  These 
examples,  with  others  that  might  be  named,  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the 
ticket  system. 

H.  has  read  the  forty-five  combinations  formed  with  the  letter  si  as  as 
initial.  I  found  he  could  not  only  begin  with  a  new  combination,  but 
could  read  promiscuously  at  the  very  outset. 

Oct,  2.    H.  has  read  the  forty-five  combinations  beginning  with  »• 

Oct,  3.  H.  has  found  out  the  word  noon,  in  a  newspaper,  in  conse- 
quence of  knowing  the  words  soon  and  moon,  no  and  not.  He  found  it  oat 
before  he  read  wiUi  the  initial  it. 

Oct,  4-5.  H.  has  read  the  forty-five  combinations  beginning  with  ^ 
and  the  forty-five  beginning  with  t.  It  has  seemed  to  be  almost  nselesi 
to  hear  him  read  the  combinations  beginning  with  m,n,p  and  I,  as  he  hii 
appeared  to  know  them  as  well  when  he  began,  as  when  he  had  done.  It 
gives  him,  however,  much  pleasure,  to  read  with  every  new  initial. 

Oct,  6-9.  H.  has  read  the  135  combinations  beginning  with  tsi,  j  and  ft 
He  has  not  received  the  usual  degree  of  attention,  on  accoont  of  my 
engagements.  He  found  out  the  combinations  beginning  with  j  and  fi 
merely  by  knowing  the  words  John,  you  and  yes. 

I  have  now  completed  the  intended  course  of  instruction  on  the  ticket 
system,  including  729  combinations  —  besides  all  that  has  been  learned 
from  the  Primer  and  elsewhere,  as  the  fruits  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
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powers  of  the  letters,  and  that  skill  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  ofwordsi 
which  the  ticket  system  has  imparted. 

H.  to-day  came  to  the  word  fall.  He  had  never  learned  it,  and  could 
not  read  it,  I  covered  the  ^  first  letter ;  he  said  all.  I  uncovered  it,  and 
he  said,  Jail ;  and  at  once  p!erceived  the  meaning.  Them  having  spelled 
it  with  tickets,  he  removed  the  last  letter,  and  said,  *<  Now  it  is  ^." — 
Thus  rapidly  is  he  learning  the  various  analogies  of  the.  English  language. 

Oct.  11.  I  taught  H.  the  word  small;  and  just  after,  seeing  the  word 
spiut  which  he  had  never  learned,  he  read  it  without  hesitation.  He 
knew  pin  before.  This  is  the  first  instance,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  the 
sound  of  a  consonant,  has  enabled  him  to  combine  it  with  another  conso- 
nant. He  gives  abundant  evidence,  that  he  knows  the  powers  or  sounds 
of  the  letters,  better  than  a  child  who  has  been  taught  in  the  common  way. 
He  remarked,  just  now,  that  he  could  spell  WUl-um,  but  did  not  know  how 
to  spell  WUl-iam.  The  combination  of  the  word  wiU  and  the  syllable  vm, 
was  entirely  a  thought  of  his  own. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  H.  says  to  me,  ''I  have  found  outyrom,  on  a 
piece  of  newspaper.  It  has  one  [letter]  in  fan^  and  one  in  raty  and  om. — 
It  has  two  consonants  together,  and  a  vowel."  Opening  his  Primer,  I 
happened  to  seefrogf  and  asked  if  he  could  read  it.  He  did,  and  told  the 
meaning  without  hesitation.  He  had  learned  to  distinguish  vowels  and 
consonants,  by  my  occasionally  speaking  of  one  column  as  vowels,  and 
another  as  consonants,  in  teaching  him  with  the  ticketn. 

Od.  13.  I  have  taught  H.  ^  joined  into  one  character.  It  cost  me 
some  labor  to  make  him  understand  this  compound  thing.  I  showed  him 
Jish,  spelled  with  tickets,  and  the  word^^  in  his  Primer ;  and  showed  him, 
as  well  as  I  could,  how  the  two  letters  were  joined  together.  Just  after, 
I  showed  him^,  which  he  knew  perfectly  when  spelled  with  a  capital  or 
with  tickets.  He  could  not  read  it  I  pointed  at  Jish,  and  then  at  Jig, 
and  he  pronounced  the  word.  Qtiere  .*  Is  it  essential,  in  children's  books, 
thai  fi  wad  Jt  should  be  united?  H.  has  to-da^  found  out  so  many  new 
words,  by  himself,  that  I  have  been  quite  astonished.  Some  he  finds  out 
by  analogy,  and  some  by  the  connection.  I  shall  not  put  these  words  into 
my  account  until  I  insert  them  in  his  album,  or  teach  them  to  him  in  reg- 
ular order,  sentence  by  sentence.    His  progress  is  rapid,  indeed. 

Oct,  1&-16.    H.  was  neglected  on  account  of  special  engagements. 

Oct.  17.  I  have  had  a  new  spelling-board  made  for  H.,  two  feet  long, 
and  six  inches  wide.  I  also,  a  week  or  two  ago,  ^ot  a  pane  of  glsss,  eight 
by  ten,  to  use  in  teaching  him  according  to  the  ticket  system.  The  best 
ticket- board  would  be,  a  smooth  glass,  one  foot  long,  and  four  inches 
wide,  put  into  a  frame. 

Oct.  20.  While  I  was  hearing  H.  read  to-day,  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
word  sweet,  which  he  had  never  learned,  and  pronounced  it  distinctly.  I 
asked,  *'How  did  you  know  that  word?"  He  said,  *' I  found  it  out  — 
knowing  feet,  and  toaxy  and  sun,^^  This  is  his  answer,  verbatim.  I  was 
80  struck  with  it,  tliat  I  immediatelv  wrote  it  down. 

Oct.  21.  In  finding  out  new  words,  H.  practises  covering  and  uncover- 
ing the  parts  of  the  word  with  his  fingers.  He  just  now  found  out  the 
words  roam  and  form. 

Oct.  23.  H.  has  lately  learned  to  add  and  multiply,  the  amount  or  pro- 
duct not  exceeding  12. 

Oct.  24.  H.  has,  within  a  few  minutes,  qnd  without  the  least  assistance, 
found  out  black,  bright,  and  butter.  "  I  knew  butter,"  said  he,  «  because  it 
is  like  water." 
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Oct,  27.  I  have  just  heard  H.  read  with  hia  ticketi,  eiffbty  eombinatioDB, 
of  four  letters  each,  ending  in  tk.  He  found  among  toem  leTeral  words 
which  were  familiar  to  him,  and  which  pleased  him  moch. 

Od.  29.  I  have  been  so  deeply  engaged,  this  week  and  the  last,  in  pre- 
paring my  **  First  Lessons**  for  Uie  press,  that  H.  haa  been  aomewbat  neg- 
lected. He  finds  out  dissyllables  with  great  facili^.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
keep  an  account  of  them  all.  I  find  that  the  ticket  ayatem  haa  prepared 
him  to  mispronounce  a  great  many  polysyllables.*  To-day,  I,  for  the  firrt 
time,  put  the  Italic  letters,  small  and  capital,  on  hia  apelling-board,  and  hs 
arranged  them  all  in  alphabetical  order  withoot  help. 

Oct.  31.  It  is  now  Mree  maniha  since  H.  began.  He  haa  learned,  ia 
October,  156  new  words,  besides  a  great  many  that  were  not  counted.— 
Of  these  156  words,  he  learned  from  the  tickets,  or  found  ouvhimael^  106; 
leaving;  only  51  told  to  him  in  a  direct  manner.  The  aum  total,  for  the 
three  months,  is  345  words ;  but  if  all  had  been  counted,  it  would  proba- 
bly not  fall  short  of  400. 

Abvemfrer  3.    H.  was  neglected  yesterday. 

Nov,  12.  H.  learned  twelve  new  words.  I  believe  I  have  nerer  dis- 
tinctly stated  the  method  in  which  H.,  without  knowing  the  namea  of  the 
lettcns,  tells  how  to  spell  a  word.  When  i  taught  him,  thia  evening,  the 
word  «ir,  in  the  Primer,  he  was  much  pleased,  as  he  ia  at  almoat  efei? 
new  word,  and  said,  ^  I  can  sptU  *  Sim.'  **  *^  How  would  yon  apell  it?"  i 
asked.  He  replied,  *'  1  would  take  one  in  xaa,  one  in  jna,  and  one  in  rat" 
This  has  been  his  method  of  naming  letters  for  a  long  time,  and  it  serves 
to  keep  him  familiar  with  the  various  words  to  which  he  thua  refers,  and 
also  leads  him  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  same  letters  are  used  m 
different  words.  It  has  cost  him  much  effort  to  remember  how  to  apell 
grtaJt  and  hrtak^  on  account  of  the  unusual  sound  of  the  diphthong  iu  these 
words ;  but  he  seems  to  have  learned  them  at  last,  as  he,  to-day,  on^  beu^ 
shown  tho  word  sptak^  ventured,  ader  a  little  heaitation,  to  proooniice  it 
9pakt  t  Such  are  the  perplexities  to  a  learner,  arising  from  the  wretched 
irregularity  of  Rngiish  orthography. 

wVov.  15.  II.  has  learned  nearly  three  pagea  of  ^  Barbaold'a  Leaaons," 
containing  seventeen  new  words.  This  is  going  rather  too  fiut ;  but  he 
found  out  the  greater  part  of  the  new  words  nimsel^  and  I  ahall  be  carefiil 
to  have  him  review,  to-morrow. 

•Vbv.  10.  1  found  no  time  for  H.  till  this  evening;  but  he  had  forgotten 
only  one  word,  —fields. 

»Vov.  17.  I  have  just  introduced  to  him  the  letter  g,  in  thia  manner:  I 
took  his  spelling-board  and  spelled  %mck.  As  soon  as  he  had  pronounced 
it,  I  placed  a  k  before  it,  and  he  said,  *«  ^uicAr."  I  said,  "  I  wUl  ahow  yon 
another  way  to  spell  quick  ;**  and  I  placed  qu  under  the  iUv,  and  alipped 
down  tho  ick.  *'  Is  that  quick?^^  said  he,  with  mingled  pleaaure  and  sur- 
prise. I  told  him  that  this  was  the  way  it  must  be  spelled.  I  then  va- 
ried the  termination  so  as  to  spell  quill  and  quite :  he  read  each  without 
any  telling. 

JVov.  18.  I  tauglit  H.  the  word  blaze,  for  the  sake  of  showing  him  z.— 
lie  has  now  learned  the  whole  alphabet  I  have  taught  him  the  meaning 
of  the  words  Ftalicy  Roman,  and  syllahles. 

•Vor.  VX  II.  has  to-day  learned  fiflcen  new  words.  He  came  tosfafe, 
and  could  not  read  it.    I  spelled,  with  tickets,  the  word  mode,  which  he 


*  Tho  orror  consiatod  chiefly ,  in  laying  too  much  stress  on  unaccented  ■ylUblet, i 
in  pinnouncing  tho  word  seldom,  so  as  to  give  the  o  the  samo  sound  as  in  prtdomimi 
The  evil  was  not  a  serious  one  j  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  was  of  short  con tinoiao 
He  would  naturally  rectify  it  as  aoon  aa  he  recognised  the  meaning  of  the  wwd. 
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already  knew:  then  mate,  then  late,  then  slate.  In  this  way  he  was  en- 
abled to  read  the  word. 

JVbv.  20.  H.  has  learned  nineteen  new  words.  I  am  surprised  to  see 
how  many  new  words  he  can  learn  in  a  day,  and  remember  till  the  next 
day.  He  finds  out  the  greater  part  of  them  himself.  In  some  instances 
the  connection  and  sense  evidently  aid  him  in  discovering  a  word.  He 
found  out  apptt-dumpting  and  potuUoes,  jUst  now,  by  being  shown  a  sylla- 
ble at  a  time ;  i.  e.  I  first  covered  up  all  but  the  first  syllable  ;  then,  all 
but  tho  second,  or  first  and  second ;  then,  all  but  the  third,  and  so  on. — 
H.  reviews  what  he  has  learned,  a  portion  every  day,  so  as  to  complete 
the  review  in  a  fortnight.  He  has  learned  a  period,  comma  and  hifphen. 
He  is  beginning  to  learn  to  read  writing,  I  nave  not  encouraged  it,  but 
he  is  very  desirous  of  learning.  I  have  spent,  perhaps,  fifteen  minutes  in 
showing  him ;  and  T  find  that  he  can  decipher  a  peat  many  words,  even 
where  the  hand  is  not  very  fidr.  I  suppose  the  learning  of  italics  has 
prepared  him  to  do  this. 

JVov.  21.    Eleven  new  words. 

Abv.  23,  Twelve  new  words.  H.  has  learned  to  count  100,  to  read  the 
figures  for  the  same,  and  to  tell  how  many  times  10  are  20, 30,  40,  &,c, 

Abv.  24-25.    I  was  prevented  from  teaching  H.  by  ill  health. 

Abv.  26.  Atne  new  words. -^ 27th,  Eleven  new  words. — 28th,  Ame 
new  words. 

Abv.  30.  It  is  now  four  months  since  H.  began.  I  have  counted  the 
words  learned  in  November,  and  find  the  number  250.  In  the  whole  four 
months  he  has  learned  600  words.  He  can  read  all  of  these,  and  can  prob- 
ably spell  Iwo  thirds,  perhaps  three  fourths  of  them.  I  find  the  labor  of 
keeping  an  account  of  all  the  new  words  so  great,  that  I  think  1  shall 

?ursue  it  no  fiuther.  He  can  read  thirty-two  entire  paffes  in  Worcester's 
rimer,  and  no  small  part  of  the  remainder.  He  can  also  read  about  half 
a  page  in  the  Franklin  Primer^  seven  pages  in  Barbauld's  Lessons,  and 
four  pages  in  another  little  book.  His  fondness  for  reading  continues 
undiminished ;  but  he  is  not  so  enthusiastically  fond  of  spdling,  as  he 
was ;  and  he  has,  already,  become  almost  tired  of  counting. 

Dec.  10.   H*s  review  now  occupies  three  weeks. 

Jan.  2,  1830.  H.  now  reviews  what  he  has  learned  only  once  in  four 
weeks.  In  reading  a  page  in  Barbauld,  which  he  has  never  seen  before, 
he  finds  out,  without  being  told,  almost  all  the  new  words ;  and  docs  not» 
I  think,  in  one  instance  in  a  hundred,  fail  of  recognising  words  which  he 
has  read  elsewhere. 

Feb.  9.  H.  now  reviews  once  in  five  weeks.  He  has  lately  commenced 
the  study  of  ^*  Emerson's  Arithmetic."  He  is  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
so  am  I.  He  learns  from  it  to  read,  ,as  well  as  to  reckon.  I  intended  to 
teach  H.  the  names  of  the  lettere,  at  the  end  of  six  months  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  learning  to  read;  but  have  not  yet  set  in  earnest  about 
it  On  bis  asking  me  to  do  this,  a  day  or  two  since,  I  showed  him  the 
syllable  re,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  pronounced  it,  I  covered  the  r,  and  he 
said,  *»f."  "Well,"  said  I,  "that  is  the  name  of  that  letter."  I  then 
taught  him  the  names  of  a,  i  and  o,  in  the  same  manner ;  and  I  find  he 
understands  that  the  vowel  is  called  e,  even  in  hen. 

Feb.  13.  I  just  now  showed  H.  an/,  and  told  him  its  name;  and  then, 
on  bein^  shown  /,  m,  n,  s,  and  x,  he  called  each  by  its  right  name  without 
any  assistance.  Fixing  bis  eye,  on  t,  he  said  that  was  et,  —  I  am  quite  at 
a  loss  how  to  proceed  in  teaching  him  the  rest  of  the  letters.  I  have  al- 
most a  mind  to  let  him  call  them  eb,  ed,  &c.  for  the  present.    I  fear,  how- 
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ever,  that  it  would  be  harder  to  aker,  afterwatda,  than  to  letm  fhna  at  fcit 

according  to  their  common  names. 

March  5.  About  a  week  ago,  I  taught  H.  the  namct  of/  and  k,  I  hare 
since,  at  intervals,  taught  him  the  names  of  m,  Jk,  9,  and  ip.  He  remdHiy  un- 
derstood, that  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  letters  in  a  word  in  succeK 
eion,  is  called  apeUing,  I  heard  him  yesterday  trying  to  explmui  to  Edwazd 
[a  younger  brother]  the  "  two  toays^  of  spelling  which  he  hna  learned.  I 
guard  against  bis  getting  the  impression,  that  UienmRe*  of  the  letters  have 
any  connection  with  the  mund  or  pnmunciatitm  of  a  word.  I  have  juak 
taught  him  the  name  of  y.  1  took  up  the  letter,  and  he  said  to  roe,  ■*  If  yoe 
will  9pdl  it,  I  shall  know."  I  placed  tot  under  the  letter,  and  lie  imme- 
diately, pointing  at  the  letter,  said,  **The  name  of  that  letter  is  im." 

March  8.  II.  learned  r  on  the  6th.  This  morning,  finding  he  remem- 
bered all  he  had  learned,  I  selected  the  letters,  6, 4,  p,  I,  «,  and  z,  placing 
them  in  a  line,  and  said  to  him,  ^  I  will  show  you  how  to  spell  the  name  of 
one  of  these  letters,  and  then  you  may  tell  the  rest  yourself.*  I  t^en 
placed  an  e  after  the  h,  and  he  immediately  pointed  at  each  letter  and  call- 
ed it  by  name,  as  fast  as  he  could  speak.  He  then  took  the  whole  alphabet 
in  order,  and  told  cdl  the  letters,  (except  e  and  r)  without  a  single  error. 
He  then  took  the  Primer,  and  named  the  Tetters  in  man,  hat,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  other  words.  He  does  not  **  pronounce**  a  word  ^as  it 
is  called)  afler  spelling  it;  and  I  intend  he  never  shall.  I  should  fear  that 
the  names  of  the  letters  would  still  prove  a  stumbling  block  to  him. 

Mireh  9.  H.  learned  g  in  the  forenoon,  and  c  this  aflemoon.  He  now 
knows  the  whole  alphabet  The  new  method  of  spelling,  ftoBi  its  novelty, 
gives  him  much  pleasure. 

March  10.  It  appears  to  me  that  H.  spells  as  well  by  naming  the  letr 
ters,  as  if  he  had  practised  this  method  from  the  beginning.  I  think  be 
can  now  spell  any  word  readil)r  in  this  manner,  that  he  can  spell  with  the 
tickets.  The  last  evening,  I  tried  him,  for  the  first  time,  in  spelling  aload 
by  sentences.  I  said  to  him,  without  giving  him  any  opportunity  to  pre^ 
pare  for  the  exercise,  "  Spell,  how  do  you  do^  He  readily  named  all  the 
letters  in  their  proper  order.  *^  Spell,  come  to  me,  my  ftoy."  ^  Spell,  amd  aU 
on  my  knee:*  ''  Spell,  what  is  your  name:'  "<  Spell,  ia  U  John."  «•  Spell, 
yea  «tr."    He  spelled  each  sentence  without  a  single  error. 

March  24.  I  have,  this  evening,  taught  H.,  in  spelling,  to  say,  ^  doable 
f,"  **  double  0,"  &c.  instead  of «,  e;  o,  o,  &c.  in  such  words  aa  jee,  fteeft, 
and  ttll.  I  deferred  this  till  now,  lest  he  should  confound  some  of  theae 
doubUa  with  the  awkward  "  double  u."  (w.)     He  spells  very  well  indeed. 

Here  I  will  end  my  occount  of  the  experiment  which  gave  birth  to  my 
'*  First  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Spelling."  In  that  little  book,  1  endeavor- 
ed to  embody,  so  far  as  mv  limits  would  allow,  those  methods  of  teaching 
which  this  experiment  had  led  mc  to  consider  as  the  best.  In  what  are 
called,  in  that  book,  inductive  exercises,  I  hoped  to  secure,  on  paper,  and 
in  a  small  compass,  the  principal  advantages  of  the  ticket  system.  I  dorat 
not  swell  the  size  of  the  book,  by  inserting  directions  for  performing  the 
various  evolutions  on  the  ticket  board;  and  apprehended,  that  those  direc- 
tions, if  inserted,  would  not  be  generally  followed.  I  flattered  myself,  in- 
deed, that  it  was  unnecessary  ;  hoping  that  my  inductive,  analytic,  and 
synthetic  exercises,  would  accomplish  the  same  object  with  less  trouble. 
So  far,  however,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  try  the  book  since  it  came 
from  the  press,  (and  this  opportunity,  I  acknowledge,  has  been  but  scanty) 
I  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  utility  of  those  exer- 
cises, the  ticket  system,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  is  still 
needed,  in  connection  with  those  exercises,  to  lead  the  learner,  at  an  early 
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ftage  of  his  progrrese,  ioto  a  knowledge  of  the  usua]  sounds  or  powers  of 
the  alphabetic  characters.  Perhaps  the  best  method  for  this  purpose  would 
be,  —  aflcr  taking  a  few  lessons  in  reading  significant  words,  in  order  to 
get  a  correct  impression  of  the  nature  and  use  of  reading,  to  commence 
the  ticket  system,  and,  in  connection  with  this,  to  learn  to  call  each  letter 
by  its  soundj  and  not  by  its  name.  The  vowels  should  be  called  by  their 
ihori  sounds.  A  little  practice  in  separating  and  combining  the  elementa- 
Tj  sounds  of  the  duoliteral  and  triliteral  combinations  which  I  include  in  my 
ticket  system,  would  probably  so  facilitate  the  learning  of  those  combina- 
tions, as  greatly  to  accelerate  the  child's  progress.  I  have  never  yet  tried 
the  experiment,  but  intend  to  do  it  soon,  ft  appears  that  something  of 
this  kind  has  been  tried  with  success.  (See  Annals  of  Ed.  for  1832,  p.  441.) 

Perhaps  it  may  be  inquired  houf  much  time  was  spent  with  H.  daily.  To 
this  inquiry  I  cannot  give  a  definite  answer,  as  the  portion  of  time  spent 
with  him  was  sometimes  longer,  and  sometimes  shorter,  just  as  other  en- 
gagements allowed,  the  nature  of  the  lesson  required,  or  the  inclination 
of  the  teacher  and  pupil  prompted.  I  presume  that  the  time  spent  with  him 
daily,  on  an  average,  did  not  exceed  half  an  hour;  and  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  learning  the  names  of  the  letters,  occupied  less  than  an  hour.  A 
child's  improvement  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  is 
devoted  to  him, but  to  the  mannerjin  which  he  is  taught.  I  am  confident, 
that  a  child,  if  properly  taught,  will  learn  more,  by  having  fifleen  minutes 
spept  with  himrin  a  day,  and  being  allowed  to  play  the  rest  of  the  time,  than 
he  can  at  a  common  school,  where  the  confinement  and  exercises  occupy 
six  hours  in  a  day. 

I  will  close  with  two  remarks.  One  is,  that  written  spelling  is  better 
than  oral ;  the  other  is,  that  reading  should  precede  spelling. 

1.  fVritten  apelling  %$  btUer  ikan  oraL  The  chief  use  of  spelling  is,  to 
be  able  to  spell  correctly  when  a  person  has  occasion  to  writo,  and  that 
method  of  spelling,  which  will  the  most  speedily  and  efiTectually  accomplish 
this  object,  is  certainly  the  best.  A  pupil,  who  spells  little  except  in 
the  oral  method,  is  liable  to  form  a  habit  of  spelling  by  thinking  wholly 
of  sounds,'  and  not  at  all  of  the  written  language.  When  ho  spells  he 
thinks  of  the  names  of  the  letters  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  word ;  but 
he  does  not  think  of  \Jtie  forms  of  the  letters,  nor  of  the  appearance  of  the 
word  on  paper.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  that  this  habit  of  confinincr  the  mind 
tf)  the  conception  of  sounds,  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  carried  so  far, 
that  tlie  individual  would  find  serious  difiiculty  in  spelling  with  his  pen, 
those  very  words  which  he  can  readily  spell  with  his  lips.  I  have  seen  a 
little  child,  who  could  spell  cat,  dog,  and  perhaps  forty  other  such  words, 
orally,  with  the  greatest  readiness ;  but  could  not  spell  a  single  one  of 
them  by  arranging  the  letters  on  a  board.  I  have  also  known  many  youth 
at  school,  who  could  spell  very  well  orally ;  but  give  them  a  pen  to  write  a 
piece  of  composition,  or  to  write  a  paragraph  by  dictation,  and  they  would 
mis-spell  a  word  in  every  line.  Writing,  and  especially  spelling  with  tick- 
ets, being  a  slower  operation  than  oral  spelling,  causes  the  mind  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  relative  situation  of  every  letter,  and  thus  impresses  the  or- 
thography of  the  word  more  deeply  on  the  memory.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  spelling  with  tickets  ought  no^to  be  laid  aside,  until  the  child  is 
able  to  write  wiUi  a  pencil  on  a  slate  or  with  a  pen  on  paper.  And  that 
when  the  learner  has  become  able  to  write,  he  should  be  taught  spelling 
chiefly  by  means  of  writing,  in  preference  to  the  oral  method. 

2.  Reading  should  precede  spelling.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
child  should  be  kept  a  lon^  time  in  learning  to  read,  before  he  commences 
spelling ;  but  that  he  shomd  never  be  set  to  spell  a  word,  until  he  has  first 
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become  able  readily  to  read  tbat  word.  If  we  had  aperfbet  alpbabet,' if 
our  words  were  all  spelled  as  they  are  pronounced,  aodif  oral  spelliD|r con- 
sisted in  uttering  the  elementary  sounds  of  which  each  word  is  composed, 
it  would  probably  be  of  very  little  consequence,  whether  the  reading  or  the 
spelling  of  a  word  took  the  precedence.  The  process,  in  either  case,  would 
be  so  easy,  as  to  give  no  trouble  to  cither  teacher  or  learner.  But  in  or- 
der to  practise  written  spelling,  or  in  order  to  spell  orally  with  soch  an  al- 
phabet and  such  an  orthography  as  we  now  have,  it  is  important  tbat  the 
ability  to  read  a  word,  and  a  facility  in  doing  this,  should  precede  the  at- 
tempt to  spell  it  The  reason  is,  that  reading  is  much  eotier  than  spelling ; 
and  that  a  person  cannot  spell  by  thinking  how  a  word  Mtnuii,  but  he  most 
recollect  how  it  looks.  The  eye,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  ear,  mast  become 
familiar  with  a  word,  before  it  can  readily  be  spelled..  One  thing  that  ren- 
ders reading  easier  Uian  spelling,  is,  that  perception  is  more  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct than  conception.  Hence  it  is  easier  to  distinguish  two  nmilar  words, 
as  eat  and  rat,  or  eat  and  tea,  when  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  them  in  reading, 
than  it  is  to  recollect  the  difference  in  their  orthography  when  they  are 
absent  from  the  eye. 

I  go  farther,  and  insist,  that  words  ought  to  be  read  in  senfeiiccss:  befi>re 
they  are  either  read  or  spelled  in  columns,  oc  in  a  detached  form.  ^ 
reading  the  words  as  they  arc  connected  in  sentences,  the  child  learns  to 
attach  a  meaning  to  each ;  so  that,  when  he  comes  to  spell,  each  word  will 
appear  pleasant  to  him,  from  the  acquaintance  which  he  has  formed  wilhit, 
and  from  its  suggesting  some  interesting  trains  of  thought.  Whereas,  if 
he,  in  the  first  place,  learned  to  read  and  spell  the  words  in  colunns,  they 
would  appear  to  him  void  of  interest,  and  almost  void  of  meaning.'  He  can 
also  find  out  new  and  difficult  words  more  easily,  and  remember  them  bet- 
ter, in  the  reading  lesson,  than  in  the  columns  used  for  spelling.  In  the 
reading  lesson,  the  connection  and  the  sense  assist  in  deciphering  a  new 
or  difficult  word ;  and  the  association  of  ideas  which  he  thus  forms,  assists 
in  remembering  it :  while,  in  the  columns,  if  they  precede  the  reading  les- 
son, there  is  no  connection  or  sense  to  be  perceived,  nor  any  ground  for  an 
association  of  ideas,  but  mere  proximity  of  place.  J.  L.  P. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Illihois  IifSTiTUTE  or  Educatioit. 

Wc  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  ^  Pioneer  and  Western  Baptist,"  that  a 
meeting  of  gentlemen  from  varioas  parts  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  desirous  of 
encouraging  education,  and  especially  common  schools,  in  that  State,  was 
held  at  Uie  State  House  in  Vandalia,  Feb.  13,  1833,  when.afler  an  address 
on  education,  by  James  Hall,  Esq.  an  association  was  formed,  to  be  called 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Eddcation. 

The  Constitution  which  was  adopted  requires  that  the  members  of  the 
institution  shall  consist,  1.  Of  such  persons  as  subscribe  the  con<«titution  • 
and  pledge  themselves  to  aid  personally  in  obtaining  and  diffusing  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  to  aid  in  getting  up  and  sustaining  a  school,  other 
than  the  one  in  which  they  are  personally  interested  as  parents  or  guar- 
dians, or  to  contribute  annually  in  money  towards  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  Institution.  2.  Of  delegates,  chosen  by  county,  district,  or  branch 
associations  or  schools,  and  who  shall  be  appointed  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  this  institution.  3.  Of  all  teachers  of  primary  and  other  schools, 
who  will  correspond  with  the  Institute,  and  furnish  annually  or  oflener, 
a  report  of  the  schools  with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  officers  of  the  Institute  are  a  President,  five  Vice  Presidents,  a  Re- 
cording Secretary,  and  as  many  Corresponding  Secretaries  as,  at  their  an- 
nual meetings,  (which  are  to  be  held  on  the  Friday  next  following  the 
first  Monday  in  December,)  they  may  think  necessary ;  a  Treasurer,  and 
an  Bbcecutive  Committee.  For  the  present  year  there  are  thirteen  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  from  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Friends  of  Education,  teachers,  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  throughout 
ihe  State  are  requested  to  correspond  with  John  Russell,  Esq.  Post  Master, 
Bluffdale,  Greene  County,  and  to  furnish  such  information  as  may  be  in 
their  power  on  the  topics  involved  in  the  following  questions.  The  infor- 
mation of  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  is  requested.  And  gentlemen  out 
of  the  State  are  also  solicited  to  furnish  the  fnstitute  with  such  facts  and 
documents  as  may  be  needed,  to  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Peck,  Post  Master, 
Rock  Spring,  St  Clair  County. 

qn  E  s  T  I  ONS. 

1.  What  kind  of  school-house  have  you  ?  2.  How  many  months  in  a 
^ear  is  a  school  taught  ?  3.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  school  per  annum, 
including  pay  of  teacher,  books,  fuel,  and  repairs  of  school  house  ?  4. 
What  is  the  cost  per  scholar?  5.  How  many  different  scholars  attend? 
6.  What  is  the  average  number  of  scholars  ?  7.  How  many  children  need 
aid  from  public  funds?  8.  How  many  schools  in  the  county?  9.  What 
branches  are  taught  in  your  schools  ?  10.  What  books  are  used  in  spell- 
ing? In  reading?  In  arithmetic ?  In  geography?  In  grammar?  11. 
Are  the  elements  of  Natural  History  taught  ?  12.  Docs  your  teacher  lec- 
ture the  scholars  on  branches  of  science?  13.  Does  he  ask  questions  on 
every  reading  lesson?  14.  How  many  adults  in  your  settlement  who 
cannot  read  ?  15.  Have  you  &  public  library,  and  if  so,  how  lar^e,  and 
under  what  regulations  ?  16.  Could  not  a  small  library  of  useful  books 
be  had  for  the  use  of  your  school,  and  loaned  to  the  scholars  as  rewards 
for  proficiency  in  study,  and  good  behavior  ?  17.  Would  you  like  to  have 
a  good  teacher  permanently  settled  with  yon,  and  woiUd  the  school  mxfh 
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port  Tiim  ?  18.  How  would  a  circuit  teacher  do,  who  should  condnet  4  or 
5  schools,  visiting  these  once  a  week,  as  teachers  of  singing  do,  and  lec- 
turing and  explaining  the  branches  taught?  19.  What  measures,  in  yoor 
opinion,  or  that  of  the  people  around  you,  should  the  state  adopt  in  rela- 
tion to  the  school  funds  ?  20.  Can  you  get  up  meetings  of  the  people  on 
court  day,  or  any  other  convenient  time,  on  the  subject  of  eaacation? 
21.  Will  any  gentlemen  make  public  Addresses,  or  deliver  lectures  to  the 
people  on  the  subject  of  education  and  schools  ?  22.  What  proportion  of 
the  families  take  newspapers,  or  any  other  periodical  ? 

State  Manual  Labor  Academy. 

We  trust  it  is  not  necessary  to  express  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  stating, 
that  legislative  attention  is  at  length  directed  to  the  union  of  labor  and 
study,  m  the  education  of  our  citizens.  The  honor  of  the  first  effort  for 
this  important  object  is  due  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  fiy  a  resolution  of  that  body  in  December  last,  the 
Committee  on  Education  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
establishing,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  a  Manual  labor  Academy  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  In  a  recent  and  very  in- 
teresting report,  which  wc  should  be  glad  to  present  to  our  readers  entire, 
the  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  plan  on  the  following 
grounds,  which  they  give  as  the  result  of  very  careful  investigation. 

Firstj  That  the  expense  of  education,  when  connected  with  manoal 
labor,  judiciously  directed,  may  be  reduced  at  least  one  half. 

Second,  That  the  exercise  of  about  three  hours^  manual  labor  daily, 
contributes  to  the  health  and  cheerfulness  of  the  piipil,  by  strengthening 
and  improving  his  physical  powers,  and  by  engaging  bis  mind  in  nsefu 
pursuits. 

Thirds  That  so  far  from  manual  labor  being  an  impediment  in  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  in  intellectual  studies,  it  has  been  found  that  in  pro- 
portion as  one  pupil  has  excelled  another  in  the  amount  of  labor  performed, 
the  same  pupil  has  excelled  the  other,  in  equal  ratio,  in  his  intellectual 
studies. 

Fourth,  That  manual  labor  institutions  tend  to  break  down  the  dis- 
tinctions between  rich  and  poor  which  exist  in  society,  inasmuch  as  they 
give  an  almost  equal  opportunity  of  education  to  the  poor  by  labor,  as  it 
afforded  to  the  rich  by  the  possession  of  wealth ;  and 

JY/U,  That  pupils  trained  in  tliis  way,  are  much  better  fitted  for  active 
life,  and  better  qualified  to  act  as  useful  citizens,  than  when  educated  in 
any  other  mode  —  that  they  are  better  as  regards  physical  energy,  and 
better  intellectually  and  morally. 

In  connection  with  tiie  Report,  they  also  present  the  form  of  an  act  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Manual  Labor  Academy  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  of  which  the  fuUowinn;  are  some  of  the  leading  features. 

It  requires  that  as  soon  as  the  act  shall  have  passed,  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  three  competent  citizens  as  "  Commissioners  of  the  State  Manual 
Labor  Academy,"  to  serve  wiihoxd  pecunianf  compensation  (which  we  fear 
is  an  error)  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Their  duty  shall  be  to  locate  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  or  near  the  borough  of  Harrisbnrg,  a  Manual  Labor  Acade- 
my, where  agriculture  and  mechanical  pursuits  shall  be  connected  with 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction  in  the  English  and  German  languages. 
The  course  of  instruction,  methods  of  combining  physical  and  intellectual 
education,  and  system  of  classification,  are  to  be  devised  by  the  Com- 
missioners, in  conjunction  with  the  Superintendent  and  Teachers,  who  are 
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to  report  prog^ress  and  results,  annually.  The  intention  is  to  accommodate 
200  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  if  more  apply  than  can  be  ac- 
commodated, they  are  to  be  received  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  appli- 
cants from  each  county.  The  students  are  to  be  between  the  age  of  16 
and  21.  As  the  expense  of  tuition  is  wholly  paid  by  the  State,  they  are 
not  to  remain  more  than  two  entire  years;  and  in  part  compensation 
they  are  to  become  obligated  to  engage  as  teachers  in  some  of  the  public 
schools  for  at  least  one  year,  or  afterwards  pay  to  the  Commissioners,  the 
cost  of  their  education,  over  and  above  the  vsiue  of  their  labor  during  the 
course. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  scheme  will  be  adopted,  and  executed  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  this  great  State  ;  and  especially  that  the  plan  and  ar- 
rangements will  be  confided  to  men  familiar  with  education  in  all  its 
branches,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral. 

SOCIETT  FOR  PROMOTIirO  MaITUAL  LaBOR  Ilf  LiTERARY  IlfSTlTUTIONS. 

We  hive  just  received  a  Report  of  this  important  iostitution.  We  have  only 
room  to  say  that  it  is  full  of  importaot  principles  and  facts,  with  which  we  hope  to 
make  oar  readers  better  acquainted  hereaAer.  The  answers  of  various  gentle- 
men to  the  questions  of  the  Society  are  highly  interesting.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  to  Mr  Weld  to  say,  that  we  have  failed  to  reply  to  his  circular  only  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  other  labors  in  the  same  cause. 

The  Americait  Lyceum. 

The  American  Lyceum  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  183L  The  first  meeting 
was  chiefly  for  organization,  but  was  still,  in  some  points,  highly  interesting.  The 
second  meeting  was  attended  \a  the  spring  of  1832,  by  delegates  from  a  number  of 
Lyceums,  and  other  similar  institutions  in  various  parts  of  ihe  Union.  Some  val- 
uable essays  were  presented  to  the  Lyceum  on  subjects  connected  with  educa- 
tion, which  have  since  been  published  in  a  series  of  numbers  as  the  **  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Lyceum,**  and  also  circulated  through  the  medium  of  the  Annals  of 
Education.  There  were  also  oral  communications  and  discus:iions  of  such  a  char- 
acter, that  the  interest  of  the  members  was  sustained  to  the  last,  and  the  agreeable 
and  profitable  nature  of  the  meeting  was  recognised  unanimously. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Lyceum  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  third  of  May  next.  The  more  extended  correspondence  of  the  officers 
during  the  year  past,  with  varloua  in!<titutions,  and  societies,  and  Iriends  of  educa- 
tion, &th  at  home  and  abroad,  lead,  to  the  expectation  that  this  meeting  will  not, 
at  the  least,  be  less  interesting  than  the  last.  We  are  desired  to  request  that  all 
societies  connected  with  the  American  Lyceum,  or  who  may  wish  to  become  so, 
would  send  delefatefl  to  the  next  meeting,  although  they  may  not  have  received 
any  more  formal  invitation.  As  great  numhers  ol  intelligent  men  visit  New  York 
at  this  season  an  account  of  business,  or  to  attend  the  various  anniversaries  which 
follow  that  of  the  Lyceum,  timely  measures  will  easily  secure  the  services  of  per- 
■ons  who  may  carry  back  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institution. 

The  great  object  o(  the  Lyceum  i^  the  promotion  of  Education,  in  the  diflusion 
of  useful  knowledge  in  schools,  families,  societies  and  communities,  by  formal 
courses  of  study,  by  books,  lectures,  &c.  &c.  for  the  solid  benefit  of  mankind ;  and 
its  plans.  It  is  believed,  require  only  to  be  understood,  to  be  approved,  encouraged 
and  put  in  execution. 

One  of  the  most  feasible  branches  of  this  plan  is  mentioned  in  the  circular  of 
invitation  recently  addressed  by  the  Committee  to  societies  and  individuals  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  They  announca  their  intention  of  forming  a  collection  of 
objects  of  Natural  History  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  ultimate  design  of 
furnishing  specimens,  and  if  possible,  small  and  useful  cabinets,  to  all  Lyceums 
connected  with  the  parent  society :  and  as  a  preparatory  step,  they  invite  those 
who  possess  such  objects  to  forward  them  to  New  York  to  be  placed  in  the  com- 
mon stock.  They  are  particularly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  large  number  of  dupli- 
cates of  well  characterized  and  well  preserved  specimens,  that  they  may  conduct 
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a  fsritem  of  eichtDget  to  mofe  adTtotage,  particularlT  widi  actootlfie  iBdivUvali 
abroad.  Mioerala  being  oiore  easily  praaerrcd,  and  1ms  azpoaed  toinjarrbj 
transportation,  are  chiefly  in  view  ;  but  specimens  in  all  the  departments  of  Ni^ 
nral  Hbtory  will  also  be  highly  prised.  The  Committee  also  Intend  to  aTifl 
themselves  of  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  the  extensive  commercial  chtr- 
acter  of  New  York,  by  enlisting  in  their  favor  the  zeal.  Intelligence  and  opportu- 
nities possessed  by  the  numerous  nautical  men  and  travellert  annually  Tialting  thtt 
port ;  as  well  as  those  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  foreign  eorreapondenla  aed 
friends. 

« 

AiriruAL  Report  of  the  ScPERiRTBirnsjiT  or  Coififoir  ScRoox^  or  the 
State  of  New  York  ;  Made  to  the  Legislature  Jan.  7,  1S33. 

This  Report  abounds,  as  usual,  with  interesting  facts ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  it  is  the  last  which  we  have  leason  to  expect  from  Mr  Flagg,  end  that  he 
should  find  it  best  to  retire  from  a  station  which  he  has  filled  wlm  such  ability. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  statementa. 

There  were  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  last  day  of  Dfc.  1881,  which  was 
the  date  of  the  latent  reports  on  the  number  of  children,  608378  children  over  6, 
and  under  16  years  of  age ;  of  whom  494^59  received  Instmctioo  in  district 
schools. 

The  whole  number  of  organized  school  districts  In  the  State  Is  9^600 ;  of  which 
8,941  made  their  annual  reports.  These  were  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  pu- 
pils an  average  period  of  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months.  The  number  of  new 
districts  formed  during  the  year  was  267  ;  and  the  number  of  thon  which  made 
reports  to  the  commiitsioners  increased  106. 

In  each  of  six  counties  of  the  State,  16,000  scholars  are  annually  instructed; 
in  twentyfour,  including  the  last,  10,000  each.  Oneida  county,  with  n  populatkn 
of  71,000  has  more  than  20,000  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age.  Twenty 
counties  have  more  than  200  district  schools  in  each ;  several  have  260 ;  and  three 
over  300.  Oneida  has  350.  In  each  of  112  town:*,  more  than  1000  children  are 
annually  instructed;  in  several,  more  than  1600;  and  In  a  few,  more  than  SDOO. 
Eightyone  districts  have  20  or  more  school  districts  in  each  ;  sereral  of  them 
more  than  25,  and  a  few  more  than  80. 

The  average  number  of  organized  districts  in  the  State  la  nearly  l%^  for  OMb 
town.  The  average  number  of  scholars  instnicted  in  thoee  districts  which  made 
returns,  was  a  fraction  more  than  65  for  each  school.  In  1816,  the  number  of 
organized  districts  wns  2755,  and  the  children  taught  according  to  the  returns, 
was  140,106.  The  increase  of  those  districts  which  have  adopted  the  aystsm,  in 
16  years,  has  been  of  course,  6845 ;  and  the  increase  in  the  number  ol  children 
taught,  in  the  same  time,  354,^53. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  New  York  school  I^nd  now  amounts  to  ^1,786,176, 
28  cents.  The  revenue  it  afforded  for  the  year  ending  on  the  80th  of  Heot  lMt| 
was  $93,755  31.  But  the  revenue  for  the  coming  year  is  estimated  at  ^  101 ,860; 
for  the  fund  is  increasing. 

This  revenue  is  paid  over  from  the  State  Treasury  to  the  Ckmimisrionen  of  tte 
several  towns  in  tlie  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools ;  and  It  appears  that  id 
much  is  added  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  as  to  make*  up  the  ronnd 
sum  $100,000.  To  this  if  we  add  $188,384  53  cents,  the  avails  of  a  State  Tax; 
and  $17,198  25  which  'i»  derived  from  local  funds  possessed  by  some  of  the  towns, 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  $305,582  78 ;  and  this  usually  is  denominated  the  'pubHe 
money.*  It  appeam  that  761  towns  paid  to  their  teachers  during  the  past  year, 
by  way  of  subscription,  voluntary  contribution,  or  taxation  in  their  WTenl  dif* 
trict<<,  $358,320  17 ;  and  this  added  to  the  public  money,  makes  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $(>63,902  95  paid  for  teachers*  wa^es  alone,  with  the  exception  of 
about  $60,0()0  otherwise  applied,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Thus  where  the  State  or  the  school  fund  pays  one  dollar  for  teachera*  wages, 
an  inhabi'ant  of  a  town,  by  a  tax  upon  his  property,  pays  $1  28 ;  and  by  vol* 
untary  contribution  in  the  sciiool  district  where  he  resides,  $3  58  for  theaame 
object,  to  which  is  added  the  proportion  of  17  cents,  derived  from  the  locdi  school 
fund.  So  that  the  State  pays  less  than  one  sixth,  and  the  inhabitants  five  §ixik» 
of  the  teacher*!  wages. 
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But  the  amoant  paid  fix*  teachers'  wages  is  only  ahoot  one  half  of  the  expense 
annually  incurred  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  yearly  value  of  the 
capital  vested  in  school  houses,  the  books,  fuel,  &c.  is  estimated  at  $462,579 ; 
which  added  to  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  makes  a  grand  total  of 
$1,126^2  45  cents,  expended  annually  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  common 
schools.  And  the  revenuj  of  the  school  fuml,  that  is,  the  $100,000  paid  from  the 
State  Treasury  pays  a  fraction  less  than  one  eleventh  of  the  annual  expenditures 
upon  these  schools.  Before  the  last  year  it  never  has  paid  less  than  one  tenth  of 
ihe  whole. 

Thus,  every  year's  experience  of  the  tendency  of  the  New  York  common 
school  system  should  increase  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  which  devised  a  plan 
so  excellent,  and  which  makes  a  fund  obviously  beneficial  to  the  State,  instead 
of  operating  to  paralyze  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education,  as  has  some- 
times happened,  especially  in  Connecticut. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  «ame  views,  — If  further  confirmation  were  neces- 
sary,—  the  same  report  contains  the  following  striking  illustration  of  the  evil 
which  results  from  funds  so  large  as  to  render  individual  effort  almost  unnecessary. 

The  seven  counties  of  Cayuga,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Madison,  Onondaga, 
Seneca,  and  Tompkins,  with  local  funds  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  $12,796, 
paid  in  the  whole  only  about  thirtvfour  and  six  tenths  cents,  to  each  inhabitant, 
upon  an  average,  for  the  supporter  common  schools ;  while  the  seven  counties  of 
Jefferson,  Erie,  Ontario,  Duchess,  Suffolk,  Livingston,  and  Yates,  ivith  no  funds 
at  all,  paid  tbirtyseven  and  one  tenth  cents  to  an  inhabitant. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  fram  this  comparison,  than  that  the  possession  of  a 
liberal  fund  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  burthens  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts, but  not  odnereating  the  sum  total,  paid  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
/^  The  Superintendent  appears  to  regard  the  incorporated  academies,  of  which  there 
,  are  about  55  in  (he  state,  as  destined  ultimately  to  become  the  appropriate  sem- 
inaries for  preparing  teachers  for  common  schools ;  and  also  urges  with  great 
earnestness,  the  importance  of  employing  competent  teachers  of  common  schools, 
at  much  more  liberal  prices  than  heretofore.  He  urges,  too,  a  more  rigid  dis- 
charge of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  of  the  schools,  and,  —  as  we  are 
very  happy  to  see,  —  expre^es  a  deep  conviction  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  inmates  of  manufacturing  establish- 
roenis. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  furnishing  every  school  district  in  the  State 
with  a  copy  of  Hall's  Lectures  on  School  Keeping :  a  measure  of  undoubted  im- 
portance, and  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  other  states. 

SOCIKTV  TOR  PROMOTING  FeMALB  EDUCATION  IN    GrXECB. 

We  have  just  received  an  interesting  pamphlet  by  Mrs  Willard,  Principal  of 
the  excellent  Female  Seminary  at  Troy,  New  York,  containing  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses on  the  advancement  of'^  female  education,  especially  in  Greece.  The  ap- 
peals on  behalf  of  the  sex  in  that  unhappy  country  as  well  as  in  our  own,  are 
powerful ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  a  society  of  ladies  has  been  formed  in 
Troy  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Athens,  for  the  education  of  Female 
Teachers,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs  Robertson,  King,  and  Hill.  We  consider 
the  object  of  prime  importance  to  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of  Greece. 
We  rejoice  to  see  so  much  zeal  enlisted  in  its  favor,  and  we  hope  it  will  excite 
the  sympathies,  and  call  forth  the  charities  of  ihe  favored  females  of  our  country 
everywhere.  Mrs  Willard  has  presented  to  the  Society  the  copyright  of  an 
unpublished  journal  in  Europe. 

JuvxNiLB  Concerts. 

During  the  last  month,  the  first  Juvenile  Concert  under  the  direction  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Professor,  Mr  Mason, 
accompanied  by  a  brief  address,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the  institution.  The 
audience  was  lar?e,  and  apparently  much  gratified.  The  interest  excited  was  so 
great  that  a  repetition  wa<f  demanded,  and  the  assembly  was  even  larger  than  at 
first,  and  apparently  not  less  gratified.  Gratuitous  tickets  were  presented  by  the 
Academy  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  Teachers  and  School  Com- 
mittee, and  Clergy  of  the  city,  with  a  view  of  engaging  their  interest  in  the 
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introductioD  of  mofieal  instruetioo  into  commoo  tcbook.  la  additioo  to  a 
▼ariety  of  soeiti  and  moral  hymns,  a  teries  of  extemporaneoot  ezerciws»  in 
rhythm  and  melody  were  performed,  in  which  the  pupils  song  each  note,  as  call- 
ed for  by  the  teacher,  with  as  mach  correctneM  as  an  ordinary  school  boy  would 
pronounce  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  preserved  the  time  with  an  accuracy 
rarely  found  in  our  church  choirs.  We  believe  no  doubt  could  remain  In  the  obaor^ 
▼er  M  the  exhibitions,  that  it  was  both  practicable  and  important  to  iptroduco  rocal 
music  as  a  branch  of  common  school  education.  The  eflorts  and-funids  of  the  Boa- 
ton  Academy  of  Music,  are  d«voted  exclusively  to  this  object,  andahey  hxw%  mam 
resolved  to  employ  a  second  professor. 

AoRTCUi.TnnAL  Education  iir  New  Yokk. 

At  a  late  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  A^cuUural  Sociotj,  a  Com- 
mittee who  had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose,  at  the  previous  anniversary,  made 
a  very  able  report,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Agrieultore 
§at  the  State,  on  an  extensive  and  liberal  scale.  They  also  presented  a  plan  for 
such  an  institution,  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  necessary  to  establish  and 
sustain  it.    We  hope  to  be  ahle,  to  give  it  a  more  extended  notice  hereafter. 

Joirnif  AL  or  thb  Institutb  at  FLUSHiifO,  Loro  Isi.Airo. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  this  journal,  which  is  intended  to  develops 
the  views  and  plans  of  the  teachers  of  this  school.  The  essays  on  education  are 
marked  by  excellent  exhibitions  of  the  importance  of  moral  and  religloas  educa- 
tion, and  th^  productions  of  the  pupils  contained  in  each  number  are  very  credita- 
ble to  the  institution. 


NOTICES. 

Tyronia  Thesaurus,  or  Entick's  Latin  English  Dictionary,  with  a  Claa- 
sical  Index  of  the  Preterperfects  and  Supines  of  Veihs,  designed  for  the 
use  of  Schools.  By  Wm.  Crakelt,  A.  M.  Carefully  revised  and  aor- 
mented  throughout,  by  the  Rev.  M.  6.  Sarjant,  E.  A.  of  Qaeen'a  G«- 
lege,  Oxford.  From  the  Latest  London  Edition,  with  nameroos  additioM 
and  improvements.  Baltimore:  W.  &  J.  Neal,  1833.  Square  iShaow 
pp.  620. 

The  peculiar  value  and  appropriate  use  of  the  *<  Tyronb  Thesaums,**  aie  tse 
well  known  to  classical  instructors  to  require  anv  explanation  from  aS|  aad  f0bm 
character  of  the  present  edition  is  folly  described  m  the  title  Its  size  aiid  execm* 
tion,  the  marks  of  quantity,  the  table  of  preterperfects  and  supines,  and  the  cosih* 
pendious  classical  dictionary  it  contains,  must  render  it  a  most  acceptable  sabsH-' 
tute  for  Ainsworth*s  octavo,  with  young  pupils. 

Select  Classics,  Vol.  I. —  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  or  Qnes- 
tionum  Tuscolananim  Lib.  I,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix  by  M.  Stuart, 
Professor  of  Sac.  Liu  in  the  Theol.  Sem.  at  Andover.  An«>Ter:  Flagg, 
Gould  &  Newman,  1833.  pp.  206. 

In  our  country,  olassical  knowledge  is  buried  or  lost,  by  most  of  nmr  roncg^sts 
students.  This  is  doubtless  owing,  in  part,  to  the  imperfect  manner  In  which  It  if 
acquired  ;  but  chiefly,  we  believe,  to  the  fact  tbst  some  of  the  finest  aaihors  srs 
studied  before  they  can  be  understood  or  relished,  and  are  associated  only  wlththe 
drudgery  of  tasks,  and  that  no  others  are  generally  within  the  student's  read^ 
which  will  lead  him  on,  either  by  the  pleasure  or  profit  they  offer.  The  plan  sf 
Professor  Stuart  to  publish  a  series  of  select  classics  with  suitable  explanaloiT 
notes,  which  shall  render  it  as  easy  and  agreeable  and  profitable  to  eondmie  Us 
reading  in  Latin,  as  in  English  autnors,  is  most  happily  devised  to  remedy  dds 
evil ;  and  we  know  not  (hat  a  better  selection  could  have  been  made,  tiian  of  sas 
of  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  Natural  Theology.    The  notes  and  analyses  sf 
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each  section  will  render  it  easy,  even  to  the  Tyro ;  tnd  this  treatise,  followed  by 
the  appendix  of  Prof.  Stuart  on  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  will 
better  repay  perusal,  than  many  of  the  modern  treatises  on  (he  same  topic. 

Grecian  History,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons. 
Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Engravings.  By  the  author  of  **  American  Popu- 
lar Lessons,   &c.    New  York:   Roe  Lockwood,  1833.    12mo.  pp.  384. 

We  find  in  this  work  the  same  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression  which  have 
procured  so  general  approbation  for  the  *'  American  Popular  Lessons."  It  is  pre* 
lerable  to  any  history  of  Greece  which  we  have  seen  for  the  young,  in  being 
based  upon  Mitford*8  recent  work,  and  in  treating  history  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  youthful  character.  With  the  last  purpose  in  view,  the  writer  presents  witb 
more  detail  those  characters  whose  influence  is  likely  to  be  favorable  on  the  mind, 
rather  than  those  whose  only  claim  is  founded  on  talents  or  false  glory.  She  also 
aims  cotitinually  at  comparing  the  character,  operations  and  influence  of  Paganism 
and  Christianity,  and  thus  sh6wingthe  pupil  one  of  the  sti^ngest  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures.  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  materials  is  evidently 
made  with  care  and  judgment.  The  style  is  clear  and  simple,  without  being  pu- 
erile. The  terms  of  antiquity  and  art  are  not  left  to  the  pupil's  conjecture,  nor 
yet  merely  defied ;  but  distinctly  deicribtd.  The  work  is  fitted  to  draw  the 
young  reader  onward,  by  the  perspicuous  and  interesting  chain  of  narrative  and 
description,  instead  of  repulsing  him  by  dry  details,  or  obscure  statements ;  and 
we  hope  will  at  leajt,  exclude  uoldsmith  from  our  schools.  We  could  wish  for  a 
more  useful  and  less  warlike  selection  of  cuts ;  and  we  think  the  reader  would  ex- 
pect many  more;  firom  the  title.       « 

The  Second  Book  of  History,  including  the  Modem  History  of  Europe, 
Africa  and  Asia.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  and  sii^teen  Maps,  and  de* 
signed  as  a  sequel  to  the  ^  First  Book  of  History,  by  the  aathor  of  Peter 
Parley's  Tales."    Boston:    Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1832.      18mo.  pp.  180. 

This  work  is  in  all  respects  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  *<  First  Book,*'  except 
that  this  style  is  adapted  to  more  advanced  pupils.  The  narrative  is  perspicuous  and 
interesting;  but  we  think  there  is  a  defect  not  usually  found  in  this  series  of 
books  —  we  mean  the  attempt  to,  introduce  too  many  events,  rather  than  to  make 
the  pupil  familiar  with  the  most  important.  We  admit,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  the  point  witb  accuracy.  We  regret  most,  that  there  is  so  little  of  the 
spirit  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  Grecian  historv  — so  little  to  subserve  the 
great  end  of  historical  studies,  the  improvement  of  the  character.  We  hope  the 
taste  of  the  day  will  not  only  justify,  but  demand  more  of  this,  in  every  school 
book.    The  cuts  are  not  sa  well  executed  as  in  most  works  of  this  series. 

The  Child's  Geology,  by  the  author  of  the  Child's  Botany.  Revised 
and  enlarged  by  Mrs  Almira  L.  Phelps,  author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on 
Botany,  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  Lectures  on  Education,  &c.  G.  H.  Peck 
&  Co.  Brattleboro' ;  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  Boston ;  F.  J.  Huntington, 
Hartford.    12mo.  pp.  132. 

We  are  pleased  with  this  as  an  introduction  to  Geology.  We  cannot,  however, 
consider  it  as  having  a  right  to  the  title  of  **  The  ChiM's  Geolofcy;'*  for  we  think, 
there  is  either  too  much  of  the  science  or  too  little  of  explanation  for  this  purpose. 
For  the  higher  classes  of  schools,  already  familiar  with  Geography,  it  may  be 
made  very  interesting  and  useful ;  and  like  every  work  of  the  kind  should  be  illus- 
trated by  a  collection  of  specimens.  The  spirit  of  the  work  is  excellefkt ;  some 
ofihe  digressions  seem  to  us  of  doubtful  utility. 

The  Geography  of  the  Heavens,  or  Familiar  Instructions  for  finding  the 
visible  stars  or  constellations,  accompanied  by  a  Celestial  Atlas.  By 
E.  Hv  BuRRiTT,  A.  M.    Hartford :  F.  J.  Huntington,  183a    18mo.  pp.  264. 
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We  rejoice  at  the  tppearanee  of  a  work  which  hat  heen  much  wanted,  oo  t  mb- 
iect  too  much  neglected.  How  few,  even  of  our  graduates,  are  fiuniUar  with  the 
hetveos ;  and  yet,  without  this  knowledge,  it  ia  impoadble  to  underatand  or  trace 
the  most  magnificent  diftplay  of  Divine  power  which  ia  preaented  to  the  eye  of 
man —  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Tlia  volume  cooUina  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  and  magnitude  of  the  stars,  their  arraDgemeot  ia  oooatella- 
tions,  with  extensive  and  interesting  illustrationa  from  roythoioj^,  history  and  poe- 
try. The  Atlas  contains  seven  maps.  Two  of  these  exhibit  the  coostellalioBi 
which  surround  the  Poles ;  those  amund  the  North  Pole  being  alwaya  visible  to  us, 
and  those  at  the  opposite  being  never  visible  in  this  latitude.  Four  contain  the 
constellations  between  these,  which  are  visible  in  the  respective  qaarters  of  the 
year ;  and  so  constructed  as  to  show  what  stars  are  on  the  meridian  at  nineo*ckKk, 
on  each  evening  of  the  year :  The  last  map  is  a  planiaphere  of  the  whole  heavens. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  clear  and  interesting.  The  maps  appear  to  have  beea 
constructed  with  care,  and  the  whole  is  beautifully  ezecuteid.  This,  or  aomethiag 
equivalent,  ought  to  be  in  every  school  iu  our  country. 

The  Hero  of  Macedon,  or  HiBtory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  fiy  William  Ladd,  author  of  The  French  Soldier. 
Boston :  Jatnes  Loring.    Idmo.  pp.  108. 

We  welcome  little  works  of  this  character,  which  furnish  as  historical  narra- 
tives, in  place  of  fiction  for  the  amusement  of  children ;  and  at  the  aame  time, 
give  them  the  same  practical  influence,  by  bringing  tlie  arttons  of  the  heroes  and 
statesmen  whose  glory  dazzles  the  eye  of  youth,  and  often  chcrlshea  the  most 
dangerous  passions,  to  the  same  standard  by  which  they  are  required  to  regulate 
their  own  conduct.  We  know  not  how  the  worthy  author  could  better  promote 
the  noble  cause  of  **  Peace'*  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself;  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  this  little  work,  as  well  as  <*  The  French  Soldier,"  toparenta  Who  wish 
to  cherish  the  spirit  of  peace  in  their  children. 

Depping's  Evening  Entertainments,  comprisioff  delineations  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  Nations.  A  new  edition, enlarged  and  improve^  with 
twenty  engravings  on  wood,  by  Atherton.  Piuladelphia :  Alexander 
Towar,  ldS3.    12mo.  pp.  244. 

The  original  work,  of  which  this  19  a  new  edition,  improved  by  the  author,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  our  commendation.  We  think  it  is  decidedly  improved 
in  its  present  form,  and  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  the  character  and  peculiari- 
ties of  our  race,  for  children,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  engravings  an 
beautiful  and  the  style  of  execution  generally  excellent. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany  ;  in  which  the  science  ia  iUut- 
trated  by  examples  of  native  and  exotic  Plants,  and  explained  by  means  of 
numerous  wood  cuts.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Sln- 
dents.  By  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.  Author  of  a  system  of  NataraJ  Philoso- 
phy, Elements  of  Chemistry,  &c.  Second  edition.  Hartford :  Published 
by  D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.  1833.     12mu.  pp.  260. 

This  work  possesses  an  advantage  over  any  we  have  seen  in  the  simplicity  U 
its  arrangement.  Instead  of  the  usual  melho<l  of  beginning  with  the  classificalion 
of  plants,  thus  discouraging  the  leariiei*  with  ftricniinc  terms  and  arrangement,  tha 
inductive  system  is  strictly  adopted,  first  giving  the  descriptions  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  plant  Each  of  these  is  accompanied  with  a  eut  on  the  same  page,  a 
plan,  in  our  ophtion,  preferable  to  the  usual  mode  of  grouping  them  together. 
The  study  is  made  immediately  practical  and  interesting  by  intro^iudng  particu- 
lars concerning  the  culture  of  some  of  the  common  vegetables,  and  some  curfcras 
and  useful  notices  of  foreign  ornamental  plants  ;  and  botanical  terms  are  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  having  their  dcriv<uion  and  origin  given.  The  execnlion  of 
the  book  is  good.  The  cuts  are  remarkably  distinct  and  accurate,  and  we  cheer* 
fially  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  teachers. 
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Abt.  I.— On  VocaIi  Music 
As  A  Branch  of  Common  Education. 

CommunicaUd  to  (ht  Jimerican  Lyceum^  by  Wm.  C.  Woodbridoe. 

Our  feeliDgs  have  been  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  introduction  of 
vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  education,  and  we  have  been  so  anxious 
to  see  a  store  of  suitable  materials  prepared  for  young  musicians, 
ivhich  might  prevent  its  being  misdirected,  that  we  have  feared  lo 
intrude  it  too  much  upon  the  public.  But  the  deep  and  extending 
interest  in  the  subject,  which  is  now  excited  among  the  friends  of 
education,  and  the  formation  of  an  institution  devoted  to  it,  require 
that  it  should  receive  more  attention.  We  have  waited,  in  the  hope 
that  something  would  appear,  from  those  more  competent  to  treat 
this  subject.  But  we  are  disappointed  ;  and  the  misapprehensions 
which  have  been  entertained  by  some  concerning  the  views  of 
those  engaged  in  this  cause,  call  for  an  immediate  and  full  ac- 
count of  our  opinions  and  reasons,  although  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  repeat  much  that  we  have  previously  said  on  the  subject. 

The  power  of  music  over  the  human  heart  is  recorded  in  every 
period  of  history  ;  and  has  been  employed  in  exciting  every  class 
of  feelings,  from  the  most  elevated  to  the  most  debased.  Its  rich 
and  varied  stores  furnish  the  means  of  cherishing  the  devotion  of 
the  pious,  or  the  passions  of  the  sensualist;  of  rousing  anger  to  vio- 
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lence,  or  of  melting  benevolence  into  tears.     As  we  observed  in  a 

lecture  delivered  oo  this  subject ; 

"  The  Creator  seems  to  have  formed  an  immediate  connection  b^ 
tween  the  ear  and  the  heart.  Every  feeling  eipresses  Hself  by  a 
tone,  and  every  tone  awakens  again  the  feeling  fiom  which  it  sprang. 
Hence  children  and  passionate  persons  increase  their  sonow  or  thtir 
anger  by  cries,  or  heighten  their  joys  by  shouts  ;*  hence  the  instinc- 
tive huzzas  of  a  joyous  crowd  ;  and  to  this  we  may  trace  the  origin  of 
vocal  music.  The  feelings  of  the  more  passionate^  produced  a  soo- 
cession  of  varying  sounds.  The  ears  of  the  more  sensitive  perceived 
these  variations,  and  their  skill  was  employed  to  imitate  them,  in  o^ 
der  to  awaken  anew  the  same  feelings,  in  connection  with  the  rude 
recitations  of  traditional  history,  or  the  mote  refined  melody  of  the  po> 
etic  tales  of  Bards  or  Troubadours.  They  roused  to  war,  and  sooth- 
ed to  peace  —  they  kindled  anger,  and  awakened  joy,  and  calmed 
the  paroxysms  of  sorrow  and  passion — and  the  influence  of  David's 
harp,  and  the  effects  of  songs  in  the  battles  of  the  barbarous  Germans, 
and  the  melting  power  of  the  sweet  Ram  des  Vackes  on  the  Swiss 
soldier,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tale  of  Orpbeos  is  but  half  a 
fable.'' 

No  one  doubts  the  force  of  eloquence,  or  hesitates  to  adnjt  that 
it  is  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  engines  which,  we  possess  for  influ- 
encing the  minds  of  masses  of  men.  And  what  is  vocal  music,  but 
eloquence  in  its  most  attractive  and  fascinating  form  ?.  Not  that 
eloquence  which  is  heard  but  once,  and  dies  upon  the  ear,  but  that 
which  leaves  such  an  impress  upon  the  memory  and  heart,  that  we 
can  ourselves  repeat  it,  tliat  we  are  almost  irresistibly  led  to  imi- 
tate it,  and  thus  redouble  its  influence,  until  it  forms  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rent of  our  own  feelings  and  thoughts. 

Its  power  has  been  perceived  and  employed,  by  those  who* have 
exerted  most  influence  upon  the  human  mind.  The  public  speaker 
adds  energy  to  his  argument,  and  force  to  his  appeals,  by  the  varietv 
of  his  tones,  and  the  more  completely  he  can  invest  his  words  with 
the  charm  of  music,  the  more  will  he  enchain  the  attention,  and  in- 
fluence the  feelings  of  his  auditors.  The  sacred  songs  of  Luther 
were  one  of  the  most  cfTicient  means  he  employed,  in  forwarding 
the  reformation.  The  leaders  of  political  agitation  and  revolutkm 
have  seldom  failed  to  resort  to  this,  as  one  of  their  most  powerful 
auxiliaries.  The  few  patriotic  songs  of  the  American  revolution,  if 
we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  those  who  felt  and  witnessed  their 
influence,  were  often  the  means  of  rousing  indolence  to  action, 
and  despondency  to  cheerfulness.     The  revolutionary    music  of 

*  We  cannot  omit,  on  such  on  occasion,  the  important  maxima  suggested  in 
educating;  ourselves  and  others,  lie  who  governs  his  voice,  will  find  it  easier  to 
govern  his  feelings;  and  he  who  allows  himself  to  use  habitually  the  tones -of 
passion,  will  increase  its  strength. 
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France,  excited  the  populace,  according  to  its  character,  at  some 
times  to  the  noblest  efforts,  and  at  others,  to  the  most  savage  deeds. 
The  bacchanalian  employs  it,  to  encourage  himself  and  his  compan- 
ions in  their  brutal  revelry,  and  the  sensualist  succeeds  by  its  aid,  in 
concealing  or  gilding  the  derormity  of  his  designs,  and  enlisting  the 
unwary  heart,  or  gratifying  the  unholy  passions,  through  the  medium 
of  the  ear. 

"  It  has  in  this  way  been  made  the  handmaid  of  vice  and  the  com* 
panion  of  depravity,  and  its  influence  has  been  fearful.  It  should  be 
converted  to  a  better  use." 

So  well  established  were  these  principles  in  the  view  of  one  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  that  he  formed  them  into 
a  maxim  which  is  repeated  to  this  day,  by  all  who  have  examined 
the  subject,  "  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  you  may 
make  their  laws.""     As  we  formerly  remarked  — 

'*  The  maxim  is  one  of  obvious  soundness.  The  law'  is  but  seen 
in  shadow,  and  its  threatenings  heard,  as  distant  thunder.  Even  the 
pulpit  brings  forth  its  instructions  only  weekly  ;  and  the  preacher 
often  writes  upon  a  sand  beach,  from  which  the  returning  tides  of  the 
business  of  the  week  speedily  efface  almost  every  vestige  of  his  in- 
structions. But  the  ballad  is  fixed  in  the  memory,  by  the  association 
of  rhyme  and  sound :  at  is  constantly  brought  borne  to  the  heart  by 
the  sweet  influence  of  melody;  and  while  the  law  is  out  of  view,  and 
the  sermon  forgotten,  it  repeats  and  reiterates  its  impressions,  until  it 
penetrates  the  hardest  heart,  and  fastens  itself  in  its  strongest  feelings. 
Let  us  but  h^ve  hundreds  of  hymns,  not  merely  sacred,  but  morale 
social^  and  national^  which  shall  convey  elevated  sentiments  and 
stimulate  to  noble  acts,  and  we  send  forth  so  many  little  messengers 
of  good,  which  can  penetrate  even  through  the  walls  of  a  castle,  and 
be  conveyed  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.' 
Some  of  the  best  European  airs  have  been  found  by  travellers  trans- 
ported even  to  the  oentre  of  Africa.^ 

That  those  who  aim  at  the  improvement  of  the  human  character, 
whether  in  the  pupils  of  a  school,  or  the  members  of  a  comniunity, 
t)r  the  citizens  of  a  State,  should  leave  an  instrument  of  so  great 
power  to  be  the  mere  amusement  of  a  drawing-room,  or  to  be  mo- 
nopolized in  Its  rao&t  cultivated  forms  as  the  means  of  concealing  the 
vk^es  of  a  theatre,  and  drawing  greater  numbers  within  the  reach 
of  its  corrupting  influence,  seems  like  a  preposterous  waste  of  human 
power.  It  is  as  if  tlie  steam  engine  should  be  left,  only  to  drive  the 
toy-coach  of  a  child,  or  to  stamp  the  coin  of  the  counterfeiter. 

Many  will  consider  this  view  of  the  subject  as  extravagant,  and 
will  only  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  of  him,  who  believes  in  this  almost 
magic  influence  of  sounds.  So  were  those  once  regarded  who  be« 
lieved  in  the  power  of  steam,  as  we  now  see  it  every  day  exhibited. 


■ 
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Who,  at  first  sight  would  suspect,  in  the  lazy  vapor  that  rises  fiom 
the  surface  of  a  lake,  or  the  current  of  steam  that  issues  fix>in  a 
tea-kettle,  a  power  which,  if  properly  confined  and  directed,  is  suf- 
ficient to  rend  asunder  the  strongest  receptacle  which  man  can  con- 
struct, and  remove  obstacles  which  human  power  could  surmount 
in  no  other  way  ?  It  is  within  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers, 
that  even  the  proposition  of  Fulton,  to  employ  steam  io  moving 
boats,  was  received  whh  incredulity  and  ridicule,  by  a  largie  part  of 
the  community.  Yet  we  find  this  agent,  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful, 
performing  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  animals,  and  thousands  of  men, 
with  a  force  which  is  irresistible,  and  a  certainty  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  mathematical  calculatbn  ;  and  placing  in  the  bands  of  a 
child,  power  which  scarcely  yields  to  that  of  the  winds  or  the  waves. 
We  see  it  under  the  direction  of  the  ignorant  or  the  ill  design- 
ing, spreading  desolation  all  around.  That  a  similar  power  is  inhe- 
rent in  music,  however  concealed  or  forgotten  it  may  be,  at  this 
time  and  in  our  country,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  as  dearly  seen 
at  some  future  day.  It  seems  to  us  even  now  capable  of  demon- 
stration, as  complete  as  that  whidi  was  furnished  by  the  experiments 
and  models  that  proved  the  power  of  steam.  In  addition  to  aU  the 
records  of  history,  we  ourselves  often  see  the  stout  heart  melt,  and 
the  ng;id  countenance  relax,  and  even  a  tear  tremble  in  the  eye,  at 
the  plaintive  tones  or  the  more  plaintive  song  of  a  child,  when  the 
simple  words,  without  the  accompanying  tones,  would  scarcely  have 
moved  a  feeling.  W>  find  whole  assemblies  roused  even  to  ecsta- 
cy  ;  and  who  that  has  witnessed  the  execution  of  sacred  music,  in  its 
appropriate  style,  has  not  seen  an  audience  sometimes  hushed  to 
silence,  and  sometimes  electrified  with  feeling,  all  as  one  man,  by 
its  solemn  strains  ?  Who  can  believe  that  a  means  producing  such 
immediate  and  powerful  effects  upon  the  feelings  of  mdividuals  and 
assemblies  of  men,  might  not,  with  suitable  direction  and  repe/iteon, 
be  made  to  exert  as  striking  an  influence  upon  their  eharacten; 
and  why  is  not  the  inference  as  certain,  as  it  was  that  the  steam 
which  will  move  a  model  engine  for  an  hour,  may  be  employed  to 
propel  a  ship  across  the  ocean  ? 

But  we  are  not  confined  to  mere  theory  on  this  subject.  We 
were  led  to  the  conclusions  and  feelings  we  have  expressed,  by  the 
observation  of  facts.  We  had  indeed  been  accustomed  to  hear  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music  daily,  in  our  early  years,  and  to  listen  to 
the  best  performances  of  social  circles  and  public  assemblies ;  but 
we  could  only  say  — 

'<  We  listen,  we  criticise,  and  sometimes  we  are  delighted  with  mu- 
sic ;  but  how  seldom  do  we  feel  all  that  the  melody  is  designed  to  ex- 
press I  Whether  it  be  in  the  solemn  service,  or  the  social  eirde,  it 
is  toooflen  retained,  like  some  old  servant,  from  mere  habit,  and  is 
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generally  heard  with  listless  indifierence,  or  positive  uneasiness,  ev^ 
by  ears  that  are  not  tortured  with  its  jarring  notes.     It  sometimes  ex- 
cites a  smile,  when  it  is  intended  to  call  forth  a  tear ;  and  its  joyous 
^notes  are  too  often,  only  a  discordant  clamor  of  voices." 

We  regarded  the  accounts  of  its  power,  rather  as  the  dreams  of 
poetry,  than  the  conclusions  of  philosophy^  until  we  felt  it  in  the 
heart-swelling  music  of  the  bands  of  Europe,  in  the  fascinating  but 
corrupting  strains  of  the  Opera,  and  the  overpowering  chants  of  the 
Vatican.  But  we  still  regarded  its  cultivation  to  this  extent^  with 
apprehension  and  disgust ;  for  we  saw  it  prostituted,  as  we  had 
seen  it  too  much  in  our  own  country,  either  by  using  it  to  cover  and 
point  a  song,  whose  sentiments  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
form,  or  by  placing  the  most  noble,  or  the  most  solemn  strains,  in  th^ 
mouths  of  those  who  never  felt  a  corresponding  emotion.  We  saw 
men  engaged  in  pouring  forth  this  eloquence,  who  performed  their 
task  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  a  mercenary  soldier  would 
fight  the  battles  of  any  country  that  would  give  him  bread — equally 
prepared  to  chant  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  or  to  sing  the  song 
of  the  sensualist. 

But  we  found  music  of  an  elevating  and  improving  character,  in 
other  hands.  We  found  that  in  addition  to  sacred  and  devotional 
music,  there  was  a  large  collection  adapted  to  social  life,  fitted  to 
cheer  the  moments  of  weariness,  to  cultivate  the  social  and  patriotic 
feelings,  and  elevate  the  moral  taste,  witiiout  suggesting  one  evil 
thought,  or  exciting  one  improper  emotion.  We  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  regular  pursuit  of  music  —  especially  of  instru- 
mental music,  —  as  only  suited  to  professional  musicians  or  to  fe- 
males ;  and  in  our  sex,  as  the  mark  of  a  trifling  or  a  feminine  mind. 
It  was  a  new  surprise  therefore,  to  find  it  the  companion  of  science 
and  philosophy  ;  to  hear  it  declared  by  one  learned  professor  the 
most  valuable,  nay,  an  indispensable  relaxation  to  his  mind ;  and 
to  find  another,  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  universities  of  Eu- 
rope, devoting  his  lebure  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  some  of 
its  students. 

Our  interest  in  this  subject  was  redoubled,  and  music  was  pre- 
sented in  a  new  light,  on  visiting  the  interior  of  Europe.  It  was 
with  no  small  degree  of  surprise  and  delight,  that  we  found  it  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  property  of  the  people^  cheering 
their  hours  of  labor,  elevating  their  hearts  above  the  objects  of 
sense,  which  are  so  prone  to  absorb  them,  and  filling  the  periods 
of  rest  and  amusement  with  social  and  moral  songs,  in  place  of 
noise,  and  riot,  and  gambling. 

But  we  were  touched  to  the  heart,  when  we  heard  its  cheer- 
ing, animating  strains  echoing  from  the  walls  of  a  school-room,  and 
enlivening  the  school  boy's  hours  of  play  — -  when  we  listened  to 
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the  peasant  childrens'  songs  as  thejr  went  out  to  their  morniDg  oc- 
cupation, and  saw  their  hearts  enkindled  to  the  highest  tones  of 
music  and  poetry,  by  the  setting  sun,  or  the  familiar  objects  of  na- 
ture, each  of  which  was  made  to  echo  some  truth,  or  point  to 
some  duty,  by  an  appropriate  song. 

We  have  heard  them  singing  the  "  Harvest  hymn,". as  they  went 
forth  before  daylight  to  gather  in  the  grain.  We  have  seen  them 
assembled  in  groups  at  night,  chanting  a  hymn  of  praise  fi>r  the 
glories  of  the  heavens,  or  joining  in  some  patriotic  chorus,  or  some 
social  melody,  instead  of  the  frivolous  and  corrupting  conversation, 
which  so  often  renders  such  meetings  the  source  of  evil.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  visited  communities  where  the  youth  bad  been 
trained  from  their  childhood  to  exercises  in  vocal  music,  of  such  a 
character  as  to  elevate,  instead  of  debasing  the  mind,  and  have 
found  that  it  served  in  the  same  manner,  to  cheer  their  social  assem- 
blies, in  place  of  the  noise  of  folly,  or  the  poisoned  cup  of  intoxica- 
tion. We  have  seen  the  young  men  of  such  a  community,  assem- 
bled to  the  number  of  several  hundreds, from  a  circuit  of  20  miles; 
and  instead  of  spending  a  day  of  festivity  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, pass  the  whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  that  em pfeyed  in  a 
frugal  repast,  and  a  social  meeting,  in  a  concert  of  social,  moral  and 
religious  hymns,  and  devote  the  proceeds  ol  the  exhibition  to  some 
object  of  benevolence.  We  could  not  but  look  back  at  the  contrast 
presented  on  similar  occasions  in  our  own  country,  with  a  blush  of 
shame.  We  have  visited  a  village,  whose  whole  moral  aspect  was 
changed  in  a  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  music  of  this  charac- 
ter, even  among  adults ;  and  where  the  aged  where  compelled  to  ex- 
press their  astonishment  at  seeing  the  young  abandon  their  corrupt- 
mg  and  riotous  amusements,  for  this  delightful  and  improving  ex- 
ercise. 

It  was  then  thai  we  felt  what  we  formerly  expressed,  concerning 
the  influence  which  similar  measures  might  exert  on  our  own  popu- 
lation ; 

"  Could  we  but  divest  it  of  the  artificial  character  which  a  false 
taste  has  given  it,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  native  simplicity  ;  could  we 
but  employ  the  voice  of  childhood  in  its  execution,  and  gradually 
train  up  the  whole  community  to  join  in  harmonious  chorus,  we  might 
then  hope  to  restore  to  music  its  pristine  beauty,  and  itssoul-subdumg 
power.  It  might  again  soothe  to  rest  the  sons  of  sorrow.  It  migirt 
assist  in^ubduing  to  peace,  the  unsated  cravings  of  the  lust  for  gold, 
the  devouring  rage  of  ambition,  and  the  ferocious  spirit  of  party  that 
infests  our  land.f  It  might  do  much  to  calm  the  demoniac  passions, 
and  overcome  Hie  grovelling  propensities  which  follow  in  their  train. 
It  might  assist  in  elevating  our  hearts  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  and 
invigorate  us  in  our  progress  toward  heaven,  and  give  us  many  a  fore- 
taste of  its  joys  on  earth." 
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We  could  not  but  ask  ourselves  the  question ;  Shall  that  which  is 
deemed  as  essentia]  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Germany,  as 
reading,  be  thought  too  expensive  a  superfluity  for  the  Ajnerican 
people  ?  Shall  an  acquisition  which  is  found  perfectly  within  the 
reach  of  European  peasants,  which  serves  to  cheer  their  hours  of 
fatigue  and  elevate  their  rainds,  and  soften  and  purify  their  hearts,  be 
considered  too  difficult  or  too  re&ned,  for  the  yeomanry  of  the  United 
States  ? 

But  we  were  still  more  surprised  at  the  knowledge  of  the  science^ 
which  we  discovered  in  the  common  people.  In  our  early  years,  we 
were  anxious  to  understand  and  possess  this  power  of  amusing  and 
exciting,  which  to  some  extent  we  felt.  In  common  with  our  compan- 
ions, we  attended  many  successive  "  quarters  at  singing  school,"  the 
only  privilege  allowed  to  our  nobler  sex.  But  there  we  found  our* 
selves  called  upon  to  perform  certain  mechanical  movements,  at  the 
sight  of  certain  signs,  while  we  understood  neither  the  reason  nor 
the  connection,  of  our  successive  manoeuvres  of  the  hand  and  voice. 
We  attained,  in  this  way,  skill  enough  to  amuse  ourselves  —  to 
make  us  wish  for  more  —  and  especially  to  make  us  desire  the  pow- 
er of  self-improvement.  But  the  whole  subject  was  wrapped  up  in 
a  mass  of  technical  terms,  to  which  even  our  knowledge  of  littin 
and  Greek  gave  us  no  clue.  We  asked  questions,  —  when  we 
knew  how  to  ask  them,  —  in  vain ;  and  we  were  compelled  at 
length  to  the  mortifying  conclusion  that  the  subject  was  too  pro- 
found for  our  comprehension,  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  fa- 
vored few  who  possessed  the  ^'  musical  ear,"  to  fathom  its  myste- 
ries. We  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  left  the  school  with  little  more 
than  the  cabalistical  key  to  this  noble  science,  which  is  found  in  the 
table  of  flats  and  sharps — "  If  F  be  sharp.  Mi  is  in  F," — and  the  oth- 
er rules  and  definitions  of  our  venerable  singing  books.  What  then 
was  our  astonishment,  at  finding  this  mystery  of  mysteries  per- 
fectly level  to  the  comprehension  of  every  boy,  in  a  German  or  Swiss 
school,  and  to  see  them  even  write  music— ^yes,  write  music  —  an 
acquisition  which  we  and  our  school-fellows  would  have  deemed  a 
certain  evidence  of  witchcraft  in  a  school -boy  ;^  not  from  dictatbn 
only,  but  from  original  conception,  with  nearly  as  much  ease,  and  as  I 
was  told,  and  should  have  judged  from  the  performance  of  these  airs, 
with  nearly  as  much  correctness  as  they  could  write  German.  We 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  copies  of  several  songs  com- 
posed by  peasant  girls  in  a  village  in  Switzerland,  whose  only 
knowledge  of  music  was  derived  from  the  occasional  instruction  of 
their  pastor,  and  as  an  evidence  of  our  assertion,  we  present  the 
following  expression  of  filial  aflfection  by  one  of  these  pupils  to  her 
second  father ; 
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THE  CHILD'S  GOOD   NIGHT.  — Bt  a  Swim PBAfAarOimi. 


Fir§t  TV-eble.  p. 

1 


Now  good   night,  panoolU    ileep  ;  Fa  -  -  thm  kmdoit,     bo^    to 
Second  Treble. 


thee  Sleep  in        peace  with      guard     divine,    Tfll  the    waiMi 


waken    thee     Frethto  life  and     joj    a    -    gai 


Enmber 


■weetlj,        FUher    kind —  Sleep     in     peace. 


We  inquired  eagerly  into  the  method  of  instruction,  and  some 
little  light  dawned  even  upon  our  mind.  We  visited  Nageli,  and 
spent  some  time  in  the  family  of  Pfeiffer,  the  fathers  of  the  new 
system  of  instruction ;  and  although  ill  health  forbade  us  to  attempt 
any  practical  acquisitions,  we  gained,  in  a  few  conversations  with 
Pfeiffer,  more  distinct  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  signs  of  miisiCi 
than  in  all  our  ''quarters  at  singing  school."  We  fi^und  that  the 
science  was  as  simple  in  its  elements,  as  it  is  delightful  in  its  infla- 
eoce.    We  discovered,  that,  instead  of  being  a  mere  round  of 
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cbanical  efforts,  requiring  what  is  vulgarly  called  "a  knack"  at 
the  art,  which  "  came  io^^  the  possessor  almost  without  his  knowl- 
edge,  its  principles  were  more  fixed  and  rational,  and  its  signs  more 
intelligible  and  uniform,  than  those  of  the  English  tongue  ;  and  its 
practice  even  more  easy  than  the  pronunciation  of  a  new  language. 
We  became  satisfied  that  this  mystery  of  mysteries,  this  luxury 
among  human  enjoyments,  was  within  the  reach  of  all  who  were 
not  atterly  destitute  of  the  power  of-  distinguishing  sounds.  We 
were  convinced  that  vocal  music  was  one  of  the  fnost  impor- 
tant branches  of  national  education,  especially  among  a  free  peo- 
ple ;  and  from  this  moment  w^resolved  that  we  would  never  cease 
to  urge  this  subject  upon  our  countrymen,  until  vocal  music  should 
become  a  branch  of  instruction  in  every  scliool  in  the  United 
Slates?]  We  have  labored  to  the  utmost  which  the  pressure  of 
other  mities  would  allow  us,  for  this  object,  and  have  been  happy 
enough  to  see  it  taken  up  by  other  and  abler  hands,  by  whose 
means,  we  trust,  it  will  be  sooner  or  later  accomplished. 

We  received  from  Professor  Pfeiffer  a  copy  of  his  valuable  work  ; 
and  procured  every  other  we  found,  adapted  to  promote  the  im- 
proved method  of  instruction,  or  to  furnish  the  appropriate  kind  of 
music.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find,  at  our  former  resi- 
dence, a  teacher  who  had  made  many  advances  towards  a  rational 
method  of  teaching  —  Mr  Ives,  now  of  Philadelphia,  —  and  who 
heard  and  transcribed,  with  apparent  delight,  the  developments  of 
elementary  music,  translated  in  daily  portions  from  the  system  of 
Pfeiffer.  We  had  soon  the  happiness  of  seeing  theni  carried  into 
efiect,  by  his  gratuitous  and  zealous  labors  in  several  schools,  by 
means  of  the  lessons  and  cards  prepared  by  Nageli ;  and  in  a 
few  months,  we  heard  juvenile  performances  and  juvenile  con- 
certs, which  reminded  us  of  the  schools  that  had  first  excited  our 
attention.  The  course  of  instruction  was  divested  of  the  mystery 
and  dryness  which  is  usually  found  ;  the  children  were  more  deep- 
ly interested  than  in  any  of  their  studies,  and  not  less  successful ; 
although  the  progress  in  the  mere  mechanical  knowledge,  was  not, 
perhaps,  so  striking  as  it  often  is.  The  attempt  was  made  to 
teach  the  elements  scientifically  to  a  class  in  an  infant  school ;  and 
so  complete  was  the  success  of  Mr  Ives  in  this  plan,  that  a  profes- 
sional musician,  who  heard  them  after  a  few  weeks'  instruction, 
observed,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject;  ''I  entered  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  the  system  with  some  prejudices ;  but  the  more  I  exam- 
ined it,  the  more  I  was  convinced  of  its  superiority  over  the  common 
method,  especially  in  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  principles 
of  music  are  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  The  pupils  of  the 
infant  school  which  I  visited,  after  a  short  period  of  instruction  in 
rhythm  (time)  only,  surpassed  in  accuracy  of  time  our  ordinary  choirs 
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panioD  of  the  fireside  and  the  play-cround.  as  well  as  of  the  boon 
of  worship  ;  and  enables  the  child  to  use  this  deR^tfid  langiMp», 
in  expressing  all  the  proper  feeling  of  his  buoyant"  beait,  as  wel 
as  those  which  are  devotional. 

Other  schools  have  been  organized,  and  concerts  given,  in  Boa- 
tooy  by  Mr  Kingsley,  (who  adopted  this  method  of  instruction  doriog 
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his  connection  with  Mr  Ives)  under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  Sun- 
day School  Society.  These  have  also  been  attended  with  interest, 
and  have  served  to  extend  the  conviction,  that  it  is  both  practicable 
and  important  to  instruct  every  child  in  the  community  in  vocal 
music.  Similar  schools  have  been  formed,  we  believe,  in  the 
State  of  New- York,  by  Mr  Hastings,  a  musician  whose  character 
and  taste  are  well  known ;  and  other  experiments  and  efibrts 
have  been  inade,  of  which  we  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  furnish 
the  details. 

But  we  have  been  most  encouraged  by  the  formation  of  an  in- 
stitution, devoted  to  the  promotion  of  this  object,  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, on  a  plan  which  we  could  wish  to  see  adopted  in  other  parts 
of  our  country.  A  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  reform  and  improvement  in  the  public  taste,  on 
the  subject  of  music,  have  been  long  engaged  in  promoting  this 
object,  silently  but  constandy,  by  their  efforts  and  their  contribu- 
tk>ns.  They  became  at  length  satis&ed,  that  its  importance  de- 
manded the  entire  efforts  of  one  or  more  individuals  ;  and  have 
formed  themselves  into  an  association,  under  the  title  of  ''  The 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  sus- 
taining competent  professors,  who  should  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  object. 

As  this  association  does  not  consist  of  professional  musicians,  it 
differs  entirely  from  those  which  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  musical  exhibitions,  whose  usefulness,  however,  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  musical  taste,  they  fully  appreciate,  and  would  by  no 
means  diminish.  Nor  does  it  attempt,  particularly,  the  improve- 
ioent  of  its  own  members.  Their  object  is  rather  to  diffuse  the 
knowkdge  of  music,  in  its  most  beneficial  forms,  than  to  advance 
the  science.  For  this  purpose  they  engaged,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, to  support  a  professor,  whose  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  pupils,  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  method  of  in- 
struction, and  the  preparation  of  such  elementary  books  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  make  it  a  subject  of  common  school  instruction. 

Mr  Mason,  the  gentleman  to  whose  unwearied  and  gratuitous 
labors  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  first  concerts  alluded  to  in 
Boston,  was  appointed  to  this  office.  He  has  now  several  juvenile 
schools  in  operation,  and  has  been  engaged  to  give  instruction  in 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  popular  schools  in  the  city.  As 
soon  as  the  funds  and  circumstances  of  the  Academy  shall  warrant 
it,  it  is  intended  to  employ  other  professors  and  teachers.  A  sec* 
end  distinguished  musician,  Mr  Webb  of  Boston,  has  already  been 
appointed ;  and  the  whole  income  which  may  be  derived  from 
schools,  concerts,  subscriptions,  and  donations,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  extension  of  a  knowl^ge  of  vocal  music  among  the  teachers 
and  schools  of  our  country. 
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^'  The  immedhte  obiect,"  as  we  have  fixnicilj  observed,  "  to 
be  accomplbbed  bv  making  vocal  imisie  a  bnnch  of  oommoB  ed- 
ucacioD,  6  to  culiirate  one  of  the  fiu^ulties  which  opir  Creafbr,  in 
his  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  upoD  us.  To  neglect  it,  is  to 
imply  that  it  was  uonecessaiy — that  it  is  iiselesB.  It  is'to  treat  a 
noble  eift  in  a  manner  which,  in  any  other  case,  would  be  consid- 
ered as  disrespectful  and  ungrateful." 

At  the  same  time,  sinebg  is  an  important  eseicise  to  the  lunp 
themselves.  It  may,  indeed,  be  carried  to  excess,  and  injuiy  has 
doubtless  been  done  by  singing  too  much,  at  impioper  hours  of 
the  day,  or  in  a  state  of  health  which  did  not  admit  it.  Pieifier 
recommends,  that  singing  lessons  should  not  be  pven  befiwe  nine 
O'clock  in  the  momiog,  nor  after  seven  in  the  evening ;  never  im- 
mediately before  or  after  a  full  meal,  nor  after  any  other  frtiguiif 
exercise;  and  that  in  ever)'  lesson,  one  or  more  periods  of  reit 
should  be  allowed.  He  urges,  as  a  veiy  important  caution,  that 
the  voice  should  not  be  exercised  in  singing,  when,  fiom  the  state 
of  health,  or  the  period  of  life,  it  is  changed  from  its  usual  tones; 
and  that  all  effort  should  be  avdded,  until  it  is  ag^  in  a  settled  and 
lieahhy  sute.  He  states,  that  he  has  known  voices  luined  en- 
tirely, by  neglecting  this  caution.  He  deems  it  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  watch  those  who  have  feeble  lungs,  to  prevent  them 
from  singing  after  they  are  fatigued,  and  to  suspend  their  lessons 
occasionally,  if  the  effect  is  doubtful. 

But  how  seldom  do  we  find  professed  singers  suffinring  from 
weakness  of  lungs  ?  We  have  known  more  than  one  individtial  of 
feeble  lunc^s,  who  derived  strength  from  the  use  of  the  flute,  and 
well  regulated  vocal  exercises.  The  danger  is  much  greater,  as  an 
able  medical  man  has  stated,  finom  occasional  efforts  like  those  of 
the  clei^yman,  than  from  habitual  acuon  to  the  extent  of  die 
power  wc  possess ;  and  the  same  author  recommends  the  daily  use 
of  the  voice  as  a  most  important  means  of  preventing  the  em  et 
fects  of  public  speaking.  Indeed  we  can  discover  no  reason  why 
the  established  principle,  that  every  organ  is  strengthened  by  exei^ 
cise,  should  not  be  correct  when  applied  to  tlie  lungs. 

But  we  cannot  omit  here  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  physician, 
which  we  have  formerly  quoted. 

'*  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr  Rush  that  young  ladies  especiaOy,  who 
by  the  customs  of  society  are  debarred  from  many  kinds  of  salubrious 
exercise,  should  cultivate  singing,  not  only  as  an  accomplishment, 
but  as  a  means  of  preserving  health.  He  particularly  insists  that  it 
should  never  be  neglected  in  the  education  of  females ;  and  states, 
that  besides  its  salutary  operation  in  enabling  them  to  soothe  Htm 
cares  of  domestic  life,  and  quiet  sorrow  by  the  united  assistance  of 
the  sound  and  sentiment  of  a  properly  ch<^en  song,  it  has  a  still  more 
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direct  and  important  effect.  '  I  here  introduce  a  fact/  he  remarks, 
'  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  profession  ;  and  that  is,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  breast  by  singing,  contributes  very 
much  to  defend  them  from  those  diseases  to  which  the  climate  and 
other  causes  expose  them.  The  Germans  are  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumptions,  nor  have  I  ever  known  but  one  instance  of  spitting 
blood  among  them.  This  I  believe  is  in  part  occasioned  by  the 
strength ^  which  their  lungs  acquire,  by  exercising  them  frequently  in 
Tocal  music ;  for  this  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  music-master  of  our  academy  has  furnished  me  with  an 
observation  still  more  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  He  informed  me  that 
he  had  known  several  instances  of  persons,  who  were  strongly  dis- 
posed to  consumption,  who  were  restored  to  health  by  the  exercise  of 
their  lungs  in  singing.'  *' 

While  these  are  the  immediate  objects  in  the  practice  of  vocal 
music,  the  ultimate  object  is  that  for  which  this  faculty  was 
bestowed.  It  is  to  acquire  the  most  expressive  language  for  the 
utterance  of  feeling  —  a  language  in  which  we  may  lift  up  our 
hearts  to  God,  and  pour  them  forth  in  our  houi;s  of  solitude,  or  in 
concert  with  our  fellow-men  —  and  thus  elevate  and  cherish  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  our  nature.  Let  us  review  its  various  appli- 
cations. 

''  The  first  use  of  this  language,  which  we  think  every  Christian 
should  deem  a  part  of  bis  duty — if  it  be  indeed  practicable  —  and 
oot  a  mere  matterofindifference,isto  unite  with  our  fellow-men  in 
expressing  our  gratitude  and  love  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  In 
doing  this,  we  rouse  and  excite  our  own  devotional  feelings,  and 
stir  up  each  other  to  new  life  in  the  worship  of  God.  For  these 
purposes,  Grod  himself  commanded  the  use  of  music  in  the  Israeli- 
tish  church.  Indeed,  he  has  written  this  law  on  the  hearts  of  men. 
Scarcely  a  temple  or  a  service  has  existed  in  the  world,  except 
among  the  Mahometans,  in  which  music  did  not  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place.  In  this  view,  the  subject  is  of  great  importance.  The 
defects  in  our  church  music  are  felt  as  well  as  admitted  by  all ; 
and  no  thorough  change  can  take  place,  but  in  acting  on  the  rising 
generation. 

''  But  it  has  other  important  uses,  which  are  not  so  generally  ap- 
preciated. There  are  periods  of  exhaustion,  and  there  must  be 
hours  of  relaxation  and  repose,  in  the  life  of  all,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant,  when  we  need  some  innocent  amusetnent  to  employ 
and  interest  without  wearying,  and  to  exclude  improper  occupa- 
tions :  and  this  necessity  is  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  intellect  is 
less  cultivated.  There  are  moments  of  physical  debility  or  moral 
discouragement,  when  the  mind  is  almost  incapable  of  operating 
upon  itself.  At  such  seasons,  music  is  of  great  utility.  It  is  per- 
haps the  only  employment  which  leaves  the  mtellect  wholly  in  re« 
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pose,  and  on  this  account,  is  peculiarly  important  to  Gterary  men. 
In  fact,  it  forms  the  relaxation  of  considerable  nunaben  of  those  oo 
the  continent  of  Europe.* 

"  The  popular,  vocal  music  introduced  of  late  yean  in  Germaay 
and  Switzerland,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  objects.  Withoat 
bein^  trifling,  it  is  cheering  and  animated.  Without  being  directly 
religious,  or  even  didactic,  it  presents  ordinary  subjects  under  ao 
aspect  fitted  to  excite  the  nobler  feelings,  to  elevate  the  tboudits 
above  the  world,  and  kindle  the  Are  of  devotion.  It  compnses 
songs  on  the  various  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature  —  the  linig 
sun  —  the  rolling  thunder  —  the  still  evening — the  rich  harvest— 
and  presents  something  applicable  to  every  circumstance  of  life. 
It  thus  associates  common  occurrences  and- objects  with  the  most 
elevated  feelings,  and  every  view  of  nature  calls  forth  the  notes  of 
pleasure,  and  the  song  of  praise  to  its  Author.  Such  exercises  are 
undoubtedly  often  mechanical  at  first,  but  their  repetition  cultivates 
the  feelings  they  describe.  It  leaves  an  impress  of  softness,  and 
produces  a  tendency  upwards,  which  are  useful  to  all,  and  it  is  of 
peculiar  importance  to  those  for  whom  it  is  generally  deemed  su- 
perfluous, —  I  mean,  whose  minds  are  chiefly  occupied  with  pn>- 
vidins  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  life,  and  who  are  conversant 
with  Its  ruder  elements. 

'^  A  passage  of  Vehrli's  journal  of  his  school  at  Hofwyl,  preseoti 
a  very  mteresting  example  of  the  influence  of  this  species  of  music. 
'The  last  autumn  I  was  walking  with  my  children  by  moonlight: 
"  How  beautiful  the  moon  rises,  and  shines  so  red  over  the  lake,'' 
said  one  of  them.     Another  instantly  began  singing  the  hymn  — 

*  In  Btill  and  cheerful  glory 
She  rises  mild  before  us/ 

and  all  joined  in  chorus.     The  last  summer,  at  the  approach  of  a 
storm,  they  often  sung  the  hymn  beginning  — 

<  God  thunders,  but  I  nothinfi;  fear.' 

They  selected,  as  appropriate  to  the  marked  divisions  of  time,  the 
liynm  which  begins  — 

*  The  days  that  Heaven  allows  us  here. 
How  swittly  do  they  fly ;' 

and  sung  it  frequently  at  the  close  of  the  week.' 

'<  The  visitor  at  Hofwyl  may  often  hear  them  sing,  in  going  out 
or  returning  from  their  labors,  especially  at  the  unseasonable  hours 
sometimes  necessary  for  securing  their  crops  in  this  variable  di- 

*  A  distinguished  professor  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  bearing  the  sad  tale  of  the 
influence  of  study  on  our  literary  men,  inquired  what  were  tiieir  ammemeDls.  I 
was  only  able  to  answer — None.  He  expressed  his  astonishment,  and  added, 
**  No  wonder  they  die  of  study."  He  informed  me  that  ho  spent  a  given  portian 
of  the  day  in  practising  instrumental  and  vocal  music;  and  thought  he  could  not 
live  without  the  relief  which  they  afforded  to  his  mind. 
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mate ;  and  thus  cheering  their  toils  and  elevating  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  above  the  little  inconveniences  and  hardships  they  en- 
dured. A  number  of  commissioners  who  visited  the  establishment, 
observe,  that  they,  like  most  other  strangers,  could  not  hear  the 
music  of  these  pupils  without  the  deepest  emotion.  The  greater 
part  of  them  know  by  heart  a  hundred  religious  and  popular 
hymns.  Vehrli  himself  observes,  that  he  has  uniformly  found, 
that  in  proportion  as  vocal  music  was  improved,  a  kind  and  devo- 
tional spirit  was  promoted  among  his  pupils. 

"  In  furnishing  an  amusement  of  this  kind,  we  shall  divert  from 
others  of  a  doubtful  or  injurious  character.  In  giving  young  men 
such  a  means  of  innocent  excitement,  by  music  appropriate  to  their 
age  and  feelings,  we  diminish  the  temptation  of  resorting  to  jstimu- 
lating  liquors,  and  other  questionable  modes  of  producing  cheerful- 
ness. 

''  But,  aside  from  this  benefit,  music,  of  itself,  has  an  effect  which 
cannot  be  doubted,  in  softening  and  elevating  the  character.  It 
diminishes  the  strength  of  the  passions,  by  keeping  them,  for  a 
time  at  least,  in  a  state  of  inaction.  It  counteracts  them,  by  pro- 
ducing the  opposite  and  softer  feelings. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  the  study  of  music,  from  its  very  nature, 
cultivates  the  habits  of  order,  and  obedience,  and  union.  All  must 
follow  a  precise  rule ;  all  must  act  together,  and  in  obedience  to  a 
leader ;  and  the  habit  acquired  in  one  part  of  our  pursuits,  neces- 
sarily affects  others. 

**  On  all  these  accounts,  vocal  music  has  no  small  influence  on 
school  discipline.  We  were  struck  with  the  superior  order  and 
kindly  aspect  of  the  German  schools  in  comparison  with  our  own ; 
and  ascribed  it  not  a  litde  to  the  cultivation  of  music  in  them. 
Those  who  unite  in  singing,  with  their  fellows  and  their  master,  will 
be  more  disposed  to  be  kind  to  the  one,  and  obedient  to  the  other." 

An  objection  is  sometimes  brought  against  the  study  of  vocal 
music,  from  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable.  It  is  often  said  to 
absorb  too  much  of  the  time  of  young  persons,  and  to  draw  off  their 
attention  from  other  pursuits.  This  would  be  equally  true  of  any 
other  interesting  pursuit;  and  above  all,  of  every  amusement. 
But  are  the  young  to  be  excluded  from  everything  that  is  pleasing, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  acquiring  a  distaste  for  laborious  duties, 
or  from  becoming  impatient  under  su^ring  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  order  of  Providence,  to  "  set  the  good  over  against 
the  evil"  —  to  prepare  us  to  endure  suffering,  by  the  vigor  of  body, 
and  elasticity  of  mind,  which  is  produced  by  rational  enjoyment  ? 
That  this,  like  all  other  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  should  be  duly 
regulated,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  That  it  may  be  thus  regu- 
lated, without  sacrificing  any  of  its  important  benefits,  is  fully 
proved  in  the  schools  of  Germany. 
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But  other  abuses  are  feared.  **  The  trifting  and  corrupting  song^ 
wliich  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  current  music  of  the  day,  will  be 
acquired,  and  thus  more  evil  than  good  will  be  produced.^'  But 
are  corrupt  songs  more  common  than  corrupt  conversatioD,  or  cor- 
rupt books?  Would  not  the  same  argument  oblige  us  to  withhold 
instruction  in  the  English  language  7  On  the  otner  band,  io  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  common  to  find  corrupt  or  trifling  songs  in- 
vested with  the  charm  of  music,  it  is  more  important  to  present 
better  sentiments,  in  the  same  attractive  form  —  to  fill  the  memoiy 
with  poetry  and  music  which  shall  elevate  the  taste,  and  render 
everyti]ing  of  an  opposite  character  disgustine. 

It  is  important  here  to  recollect  the  wide  distinction  between 
music  accompanied  by  language,  and  that  which  is  merely  instni- 
mental.  Instrumental  music  is  addressed  only  to  the  senses,  and 
througli  them  to  the  feelings.  In  the  hands  of  the  skilful  musiciiD, 
who  has  observed  human  nature,  it  may  be  employed  to  exdte 
or  allay  any  class  of  feelings.  But  when  selected  by  a  young  per- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  it  will  inevitably  be  such  as  to 
gratify  and  excite  the  feelings  already  predominant,  whatever  be 
their  nature ;  and  will  be  as  likely  to  enervate  and  corrupt,  as  to 
improve  the  character.  On  the  other  hand,  vocal  music,  when 
properly  selected,  is  a  means  of  impressing  the  best  sentiments,  of 
cultivating  the  best  feelings,  expressed  in  appropriate  language,  by 
the  combined  influence  of  numbers  and  melody. 

We  have  taken  it  for  granted  in  all  our  remarks,  that  the  music 
performed  by  the  young  should  be  seUcted,  with  as  much  care  u 
the  books  they  read.  For  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned,  we 
should  deem  it  as  irrational  to  leave  to  a  child  the  selection  of 
books  or  songs,  as  to  allow  hitn  to  choose  the  drug  which  was  mart 
pleasant  to  his  taste,  fnim  the  shop  of  the  apothecary.  Let  not 
those  parents  or  teachers  who  are  thus  negligent,  be  surprised,  if 
the  key  of  knowledge  which  they  give,  becomes  a  ciurse  instead  of 
a  blessing. 

But  the  most  serious  objection  urged  against  the  introduction  of 
vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  education,  is,  that  it  is  impracticable — 
that  instruction  in  singing  must  be  reserved  for  tliat  small  propor- 
tion of  the  community,  who  have  what  is  termed  *'  a  natural  ear," 
or  ''  a  natural  voice"  for  music.  We  admit  that  great  natural  dif* 
ferences  exist  in  the  faculty  for  music,  as  in  every  other  power  of 
body  and  mind ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  even  the  phrenologist 
supposes  that  there  are  many  individuals  entirely  destUuie  of  the 
organ  of  tune.  Music  consists  of  a  succession  of  sounds,  divided 
into  long  and  short,  high  and  low,  soft  and  loud.  But  who  is 
there,  that  has  hearing,  that  cannot  distinguish  the  same  variations 
in  conversation  —  that  cannot  perceive  the  diflference  between  the 
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rising  tones  of  a  question,  and  the  falling  tones  of  the  answer  ? 
And  how  could  correct  reading  be  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
without  attending  to  all  these  variations  ?  Where  do  we  find  an 
individual  who  is  unable  to  distinguish  the  fortissimo  of  the  public 
crier,  from  the  pianissimo  of  the  whisper  or  the  echo,  —  the  major 
key  in  a  command,  from  the  minor  key  in  the  whine  of  a  beggar, 
although  he  knows  not  the  term  for  either  ?  We  are  presented 
with  examples  of  persons,  who  tell  us  they  cannot  distinguish  one 
note  from  another.  But  it  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  sounds,  like 
colors,  cannot  be  described  in  words,  but  must  be  taught  by  ex- 
amples, repeated  until  the  distinctions  becomie  familiar.  We  con- 
fess ourselves  quite  as  incompetent,  to  distinguish  accurately  the  va- 
rious shades  of  color  which  the  manufacturer  calls  slate,  leady 
grey,  lilac,  violet^  lavender,  purple,  mulberry,  puce  and  crimson,  as 
to  discriminate  the  sharps  and  flats  of  the  chromatic  scale  in  music. 

"  But,  in  addition  to  this/'  as  we  have  observed,  "  the  examples 
taken  are  not  fair  ones.  They  are  of  persons  whose  ear  and  vocal  or- 
gans have  be^n  formed  to  certain  habits  so  long,  that  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  so  susceptible  or  flexible  as  thej  once  were.  Read  a 
portion  of  French  or  German  to  the  same  individuals,  and  see  if  they 
can  distinguish  the  similar  words  and  sounds  at  once.  Call  upon 
them  to  pronounce  the  nasal  and  guttural  sounds  of  these  languages; 
or  require  a  foreigner  to  pronounce  our  own  language ;  and  it  requires 
no  second  sight  to  determine  that  they  would  not  succeed  better  than 
in  music.  Is  this  an  evidence  that  they  have  not  a  natural  ear 
or  a  natural  voice  for  German,  or  French,  or  English?  Surely  not. 
Why,  then,  apply  this  reasoning  to  music  ?  Indeed,  the  argument 
would  be  more  applicable  to  language,  so  far  as  experience  extends. 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  individual  who  spent  whole  days,  for  several 
years  together,  in  singing,  who  did  not  find  an  ear  for  it  ?  But  we 
have  few  examples  of  men  who  pronounce  a  foreign  language  without 
obvious  errors,  even  after  years  of  study,  or  of  residence  in  a  country 
where  they  speak  it  incessantly.  Until  we  are  presented  with  indi- 
viduals who  were  taught  music  as  they  were  taught  language,  from 
their  childhood,  and  who  still  cannot  distinguish  or  imitate  musical 
sounds,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  admitting  that  any  considerable 
number  of  persons  are  naturally  destitute  of  an  ear  for  music." 

Indeed,  we  have  been  assured,  by  more  than  one  instructor  of 
music,  that  he  had  found  more  difficulty  in  teaching  his  pupils  to 
pronounce  a  vowel  correctly,  than  to  sound  a  note  with  accuracy. 

But  on  this  subject  also,  we  have  the  decisive  evidence  of  ex- 
perience. Whole  communities  and  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
taught  to  sing,  with  as  little  difficulty,  and  as  much  success,  as  they 
are  taught  to  read.  We  found  it  the  universal  testimony  of  the 
most  able  and  experienced  teachers,  that  while  the  number  is  smal 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  knowledge  and  art,  who  become 
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eminent,  there  were  Tery  few  —  some  said  one  in  a  handed,  ni 
others  one  in  a  thousand  —  who  could  not  be  tau^t  id  TOOth,  to 
sing  with  facility  and  correctness.  Indeed,  we  ibundoo  other  opin- 
ion, except  among  those  whose  deDcacj  of  ear,  or  want  of  patience, 
prevented  the  necessary  perseverance.  The  teacher  of  the  poor 
children  of  Hofwyl, — chiefly  taken  from  the  highwmys  and  he^es^-* 
assured  me,  that  among  several  hundred  pupils,  he  had  fixmd  bat 
two  with  whom  he  had  any  serious  difficulty. 

The  result  of  fair  experiments  in  our  own  country  has  been 
equally  decisive,  and  we  have  been  assured  by  teachera  who  bare 
had  several  thousand  pupils  under  their  care,  that  they  had  nerer 
had  one  who  could  not  be  taught  to  sing.  We  have  ourselres  known 
several  individuals,  some  of  whom  were  of  mature  age,  who  coold 
neither  distinguish  a  tone  nor  sound  a  note  at  first,  who  were  taugbt 
by  a  persevering  instructor,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  rational  system  of 
instruction,  to  sing  with  ease  and  correcmess,  in  a  much  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time  than  would  have  been  necessary,  to  acquire  a  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  French  language. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  difficulty  on  this  subject  has  arisen  from  the 
obscure  and  mysterious  system  of  instruction  formerly  adopted.  It 
required  no  common  genius  to  penetrate  the  mist,  which  it  threw 
aroimd  a  science  whose  elements  are  as  simple  as  arithmetic,  or  the 
elements  of  the  mathematics. 

In  making  it,  therefore,  a  branch  of  universal  education,  it  became 
necessary  to  devise  new  methods  of  instruction.  The  inductive 
plan,  so  successfully  applied  to  other  sciences  by  Pestalozn  and  his 
associates,  was  also  employed  in  music,  and  asyst'em  devised,  which 
renders  this  subject  far  more  simple  and  easy  of  comprehension,  to 
an  ordinary  capacity,  than  the  grammar  of  the  English  language. 

In  the  views  we  have  expressed,  we  are  fully  sustained  by  the 
authority  of  men  whose  experience  and  judgment  on  this  point  can- 
not be  questioned.  Luther,  who  had  learned  its  value  from  expe- 
rience, observes  — 

"It  has  a  mighty  control  over  every  movement  of  the  human 
heart.  Wherefore,  I  recommend  it  to  every  man,  particolarly.to 
youth,  duly  to  love,  honor  and  esteem  this  precious,  useiiil  and  cheer- 
ful gift  of  God  ;  the  knowledge  and  diligent  use  of  which  will,  at  all 
times,  drive  off  evil  thoughts,  and  diminish  the  effect  of  evil  society 
and  vices.  It  is  necessary  —  he  adds —  that  this  art  be  taught  in 
schools.  A  schoolmaster  must  be  able  to  sing,  or  else  I  will  not  look 
upon  him." 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  a  knowledge  of  vocal  music  b 
now  deemed  an  almost  indispensable  qualification  of  a  teacher,  and 
a  necessary  part  of  common  education,  as  we  have  already  intima- 
ted, in  the  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  and  cheers  the 
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opening  and  closing  hours  of  the  day.  The  best  writers  on  educa- 
tion in  those  countnes,  who  have  conducted  or  witnessed  these  ex« 
periments,  describe  it  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  improv- 
ing the  young.  Niemeyer,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  on 
this  subject,  observes,  ''  The  organs  of  speech  are  improved  by 
singing.  The  ear  is  formed  and  rendered  more  acute,  and  the  power 
of  music  even  upon  savages,  proves  that  we  should  least  of  all  neg- 
lect a  branch  that  exerts  so  important  an  influence,  in  softening  the 
passions,  in  elevating  the  social  and  6ner  feelings,  in  aiding  the  moral 
cultivation,  and  cherishing  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Denzel,  another 
veteran  in  the  cause  of  education,  says;  *<The  formation  of  the 
voice  is  too  important, —  the  influence  of  vocal  music  upon  the 
mind  and  heart  too  great,  to  permit  us  to  dispense  with  it  in  com- 
mon schools.  It  is  no  loiter  doubted  that  it  ought  to  constitute  a 
branch  of  study,  in  every  institution  for  elementary  instruction.^^ 

But  we  have  a  testimony  even  more  decisive,  in  the  following  ordi- 
nance addressed  to  teachers  of  common  schools  by  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  governments  in  Ekirope,  and  the  most  distinguished  for 
ittf  attention  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
official  Gazette  of  the  government  of  Prussia,  Jan.  25th,  1828. 

'*  Among  the  essential  branches  of  education,  which  ought  to  be 
found  in  all  common  schools,  and  to  which  every  teacher  who  under- 
takes the  management  of  such  schools,  is  in  duty  bound  to  attend, 
is  instruction  in  singing.  Its  principal  object  in  these  schools,  is  to 
cultivate  the  feelings,  and  exert  an  influence  in  forming  the  habits, 
and  strengthening  the  powers  of  the  will,  for  which  mere  knowledge, 
of  itself,  is  often  altogether  insufficient ;  hence  it  constitutes  an  es- 
sential part  of  educating  instruction,  and  if  constantly  and  correctly 
applied,  renders  the  most  unpolished  nature  capable  of  seller  emo- 
tions, and  subject  to  their  influences.  From  its  very  nature,  it  ac- 
customs pupils  to  conform  to  general  rules,  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  others.  It  is  far  more  sure  of  producing  such  an  effect  in 
youth,  when  the  heart  is  very  susceptible  of  impressions  of  this  kind ; 
and  no  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  assertion  of  many 
teachers  and  directors  of  schools,  that  we  can  by  *no  means  antici- 
pate this  influence,  upon  such  rough  youths  as  are  found  in  the  coun- 
try. In  general,  this  belief  originates  entirely  from  old  prejudices, 
from  a  want  of  proper  experience,  from  a  love  of  indolence,  or  from 
an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  course  and  method  of  instruction. 
Convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  result,  where  the  means  are  cor- 
rectly employed,  we  shall  not  stop  to  consider  such  objections  as  ap- 
pear to  be  grounded  solely  upon  exceptions.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  shall  hold  those  teachers  in  particular  esteem,  who  labor,  in  this 
subject,  with  suitable  zeal  and  success,  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  calling.  We  expect,  also,  that  these  efforts, 
together  with  their  results,  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  Report 
of  the  School  Directors." 
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Such  are  the  arguments,  and  such  is  the  ample  testimoDj  id  fih 
vor  of  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  at  a  branch  of  common  edu' 
cation.  For  ourselves,  we  consider  it  as  fully  established  both  from 
reason  and  experience,  that  it  if-  pcrftcUy  practicable^  that  it 
would  promote  materially  the  good  order  and  dieeipline  of  our 
schools,  and  produce  happy  and  lasting  effects  upon  the  character 
of  the  pupils ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  the  subject  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  parent,  teacher,  and  friend  of  education. 


Art.  II.  —  School  of  Agriculture. 

Report  of  (he  CommUtee  appointed  hy  the  AVur  York  State  ^^gricuUurfd  Ss- 
eiety  to  draw  apian  far  ^^IgricuUural  Sdboolt. 

While  we  have  special  institutions  for  each  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  one  for  military  science,  it  is  certainly  inconsistent  and 
unwise  to  provide  no  particular  instruction  for  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  respectable  classes,  and  one  of  the  most  important  occupatioiis 
of  our  country.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we 
find  a  plan  proposed  for  a  special  School  of  Agriculture,  in  one  (tf 
our  most  flourishing  States. 

A  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Agricultural  Education  was 
held  at  Albany  on  the  I4th,  15th,  and  Itlth  days  of  Febniaiy  1832, 
of  which  Le  Ray  De  Chaumont  was  appointed  President,  Edward 
P.  Livingston,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Jacob  Morris,  and  Robert  S. 
Rose,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Philip  S.  Van  Rensselaer  and  Jesse 
Buel  of  Albany,  Secretaries.  Alter  the  adoption  of  a  constitudon 
and  the  transaction  of  other  necessary  business,  a  committee  of  five 
persons  was  appointed  ''  to  draw  a  plan  for  Agricultural  Schools,  to 
embrace  experimental  and  practical  farming ;  together  with  an  es- 
timate of  tlie  expense  necessary  to  establish  ana  put  the  same  in 
operation,  and  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society; 
with  their  views  of  the  utility  of  such  establishments." 

In  conformity  with  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  the  committee 
made  the  followmg  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  at 
the  Capitol  in  Albany,  Feb.  14th,  1833.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
article  to  the  New  York  Farmer ; 

*'  The  main  objects  of  the  proposed  school  are,  to  impart  to  agii- 
culture  the  efficient  aid  of  the  sciences,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the 
best  models  of  practice  ;  to  teach,  simultaneously,  in  the  period  of 
youth  devoted  to  academic  studies,  the  practical  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, and  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  may  tend  to  eie- 
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vate  its  character,  and  increase  its  products.  The  p/crn,  therefore, 
should  embrace, — 

*M .  A  Farm,  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  room  for  the  diversi6ed 
operations  of  tillage,  cattle  and  sheep  husbandry,  and  of  orcharding 
and  gardening  —  on  a  scale  that  will  admit  a  fair  comparison  to 
be  made  of  crops,  T)f  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of  trie  varie- 
ties of  hardy  fruits ;  —  and  sufficiently  diversi6ed  in  soil  and  sur- 
face to  admit  of  satisfactory  experiments : 

'<  2.  A  Farm  House  and  Farm  Buildings,  which  may  serve  as 
models  of  convenience,  taste  and  economy,  and  accommodate  the 
head  farmer  and  his  assistants : 

"  3.  A  School  Building,  for  the  accommodation  of  teachers  and 
scholars ; 

'*  4.  A  Library  and  Philosophical  Apparatus  : 

<'  5.  Stock  and  Implements  for  the  farm :  and, 

^*  6.  Shops  for  the  construction  of  farm  implements  and  machine- 
ry,  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  for  the  illustration  of  mechanical  science^ 
and  to  aflbrd  practical  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  mechanics. 

"These  items  of  expense^  which  may  be  considered  preliminary 
and  permanent,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  furniture  required  for 
the  school  building,  are  estimated  at  $7,500. 

"  The  plan  of  Education  might  embrace,  1.  Practical  instruc- 
tions in  the  various  operations  and  labors  of  the  farm,  the  garden, 
the  orchards  and  the  shops  :  and, 

"  2.  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  generally,  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, chemistry  and  drawing,  so  far  as  these  may  conduce  or  be- 
come subservient  to  agricultural  improvement,  —^together  with  such 
other  branches  of  knowledge  as  will  qualify  the  students  for  the 
higher  duties  of  civil  life,  —  such  as  will  fit  them  to  become  inde- 
pendent electors,  discreet  jurors,  faithful  magistrates,  and  wise  leg- 
islators. 

"  As  pre-requisitesto  admission  to  the  school,  the  pupils  might  be 
required  to  possess  a  good,  common  school  education,  to  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  Four  years 
might  constitute  a  course  of  studies ;  and  the  internal  regulations 
and  police  of  the  school  might  be  conformed,  in  a  measure,  to 
those  of  our  military  academy. 

"  A  department  of  the  farm  should  be  set  apart  for  experiments  in 
husbandry,  and  the  details  and  results  of  these  experiments  accu- 
rately registered.  The  garden  and  the  orchard  should  contain  all 
the  good,  hardy  fruits,  and  specimens  of  all  hardy  plants,  that  may 
be  useful  on  the  farm,  in  the  arts,  in  commerce,  or  that  are  orna- 
mental, —  in  order  that  the  relative  value  of  different  species  and 
varieties  may  be  determined,  and  their  mode  of  culture,  and  process 
of  curing,  taught  to  the  pupils,  -«  and  the  approved  kinds  fumisbod 
for  public  distribution. 
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"  To  put  the  School  into  operation  there  will  be  required,  —  t 
principal,  professors  and  teachers,  —  a  steward  and  servants,  for  the 
school ; 

"  A  manager,  laborers,  and  assistants,  for  the  hxm  ; 

*'  Machinists  and  assistants  for  the  shops ;  and 

*'  A  practical  and  scienti6c  manager  for  the  gartien  and  orchard. 

**  The  number  of  officers  and  assistants  which  will  be  required, 
must  depend  upon  contingencies :  and  of  course  the  conunittee  do 
not  pretend  to  state  with  precision,  in  their  estimate,  the  amount  ^ 
their  salaries  and  pay. 

'<  The  proceeds  of  the  school  and  the  farm  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease for  some  years,  and  will  materially  depend  on  the  terms  of 
tuition.  The  committee  have  assumed,  as  reasonable  data,  that  the 
number  of  pupils  would  average  200,  and  the  average  produce  of 
the  farm  amount  to  $4000  per  annum,  for  the  first  four  yean. 
Upon  the  assumed  data,  then,  the  estimate  would  exhibit  the  fi>l- 
jowinsc  result. 

PRELIMINARY   EXPENSES. 

Farm  of  400  acres,  at  $30,        ....  12,000 

Farm  buildings,         ......  6,000 

School  buildings,        .......  25,000 

Library  and  apparatus,        ......  7,S00 

Stock  and  implements,        -        -        -        -        -        -  3,150 

Sboi^s  and  tools,         .......|  ^50 

Furniture  for  school,          ......  1,150 

Incidental,        -----...  1,500 

Total  preliminary  expense,         ....  ^  57,550 

ANNUAL  EXPENSE. 

Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school,  5,100 

Do.  of  manager  and  laborers  on  farm,  -        -    1,000 

Do.  of  machinists,      ......      600 

Do.  of  gardener,        ......       300 

Expense  of  boarding  200  pupils  at  ^  1 ,50  per  week,  1 4,400 
Servants  for  the  establishment,  ...   2,000 

23,400 

Elstimated  annual  expense,  ....  $80,950 

The  Annual  receipts  are  computed  as  follows  : 
Board  and  tuition  of  200  pupils,  at  $150  per  annum,        $30,000 
Produce  of  farm,       .......      4,000 

$34,000 

'*  Thus  the  total  expense  of  establishing  the  school,  and  of  main- 
taining it  the  first  year,  is  estimated  at  $30,930,  and  the  income, 
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after  the  6rst  year,  it  is  believed,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  defray 
all  expenses.  Yet  to  meet  coDtingencies  that  may  occur,  and  to 
make  up  for  any  de6ciency  in  the  estimate,  the  committee  think 
that  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  the  surnlus  to  be  invested  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution,  will  insure  usefulness  and  permanency 
to  the  school,  and  prove  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  wants.  This 
sum,  if  equalized  among  the  population  of  the  State,  would  operate ' 
as  a  tax  of  about^ve  cents  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  committee  then  go  on  to  remark  as  follows : 

"  Your  committee  have  thus  complied  with  the  requisition  of  the  society, 
in  submitting  the  plan  of  an  A^icultural  School,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  necessary  to  establish  and  put  the  same  into  successful  and  per- 
manent operation.  It  only  remains  for  them  to  state  their  opinion  of  its 
utility. 

"The  agriculture  of  a  country  affords  the  best  criterion  of  its  prosperity. 
Whether  we  compare  kingdoms,  states,  counties,  districts,  or  farms,  the 
condition  of  this  branch  of  labor,  which  they  severally  exhibit,  is  a  sure  in- 
dex, not  only  of  the  pecuniary,  but  of  its  moral  condition.  It  is  bo  less  an 
axiom  founded  in  truth,  that  agriculture  prospers  or  languishes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  science  and  skill  of  the  men  who  manage  its  labors.  It  is  not 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  much  as  the  intelligence  and  industry  of 
those  who  till  it,  which  gives  to  husbandry  it?  interests  and  its  rewards. 
The  man  who  devotes  the  energies  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  primitive  and  aU  important  branch  of  labor,  is  a  public 
benefactor.  Cincinnatus  did  more  to  immortalize  bis  name,  and  to  com- 
mand our  applause,  by  his  love  of  rural  labors,  than  by  his  military  exploits. 
Washington,  amid  all  the  honors  that  irradiated  his  brow,  sought  his  high- 
est pleasures  in  the  business  and  retirement  of  the  fiurm.  And  it  was  the 
first  remark  of  our  present  chief  magistrate,  to  the  writer,  after  introduc- 
tion, that  he  would  not  forego  the  pleasures  of  the  farm,  for  aD  the  honors 
and  emoluments  that  this  nation  could  confer  upon  him.  Education  ena^- 
bles  man  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  provisions  which  God  has  made  for 
his  happiness  in  rural  life,  and  imparts  to  him  the  ability  of  diffusing  in- 
struction and  happiness  to  multitudes  around  him. 

^  It  should  be  the  policy  of  government,  therefore,  which  watches  over 
the  interest  of  all,  to  infuse  into  the  labors  of  husbandry  all  the  lights  of 
science  and  knowledge  —  to  take  care  to  expand  and  elevate  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  to  give  it  efficiency  and  character,  and  to  call  forth  skill  and 
industry  by  proffered  rewards.  With  us  these  considerations  possess  pe- 
culiar force.  Our  population  and  business  are  emphatically  agricultural, 
and  every  aid  which  is  extended  to  this  class,  benefits,  indirectly,  every 
portion  of  the  community.  Agriculture  constitutes  the  fountains  of  the 
thousand  rills,  which  swelling  and  traversing  every  part  of  the  State,  pro-  ' 
pel  the  spindle  and  the  hammer  of  the  artizan  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
finally,  by  their  union,  make  up  the  mighty  stream  of  commerce  which  un- 
ceasingly flows  into  the  Atlantic. 

"  That  our  agriculture  is  susceptible  of  improvement — that  the  products 
of  its  labors  may  be  doubled,  nay  quadrupled,  must  be  apparent  to  those 
who  have  compared  our  husbandry  with  that  of  some  European  countries, 
or  who  have  contrasted,  at  home,  the  well  cultivated  district,  or  farm,  with 
those  which  are  badly  managed.  How  is  the  desired  amelioration  to  be 
effected  ?    How  can  a  better  husbandry  be  so  well  promoted,  as  by  teach- 
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ing  it  to  OUT  youth — ^by  sowing  our  seed  in  the  springtime  of  lift  ?  Prqa- 
dice  no  where  retains  a  stronger  hold,  than  among  farmen  who  have  v^ 
preached  or  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  .While  some  retain  old  practices, 
for  want  of  confidence  in  their  knowledge  to  guide  theni  in  better  ones, 
others  lack  the  first  requisites  to  improvement  -*  a  conacioomieea  that  their 
system  is  not  the  most  useful ;  while  not  a  few  are  influenced,  in  their 
hostility  to  public  means  of  improvement,  by  tbe  desire  to  keep  things  to 
their  own  level.  If  we  would  efficiently  improve  this  great  branch  of 
business,  and  elevate  its  character,  as  well  as  the  character  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  its  operations,  we  must  do  what  universal  experience  hu 
shown  to  be  the  only  sure  method :  —  we  most  lay  oor  foundation  in  the 
rising  generation  —  we  must  teach  tbe  young  idea  how  to  shoot  —  we 
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introduce  manual  labor  into  hterary  schools,  it  is  courteous  that  literature 
and  science  should  requite  civility,  by  associating  with  the  inmates  of 
schools  of  labor. 

^  Agricultural  Schools,  although  of  modem  date,  have  nevertheless  been 
established  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  and  their  utility  has  been  fiillj 
demonstrated.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  school  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hot- 
wyl,  or  of  Von  Thayer,  at  Moegelin  —  to  which  young  men  are  sent  from 
every  part  of  Europe,  and  even  from  America  ?  In  France  and  Prussia, 
Agricultural  Schools  have  been  founded  and  maintained  by  the  govern* 
ments.  If  they  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  and  worthy  of  governmental 
support,  in  countries  where  power  is  vested  in  the  few,  how  mnch  more 
salutary  must  they  prove  here  —  where  our  institutions  receive  the  impress 
of  their  character  from  the  many,  and  where  tbe  perpetuity  of  these  uisti- 
tutions  depends  emphatically  upon  the  intellieence  and  virtue  of  the  agri- 
cultural population.  Despotism  will  never  nourish  in  the  American  sdl, 
but  Through  the  ignorance,  and  we  may  say  consequent  depravity,  of  iti 
cultivators. 

'<  Your  committee  recall  to  recollection,  with  feelings-  of  pride,  the  muni- 
ficent benefactions  of  the  legislature,  to  advance  the  literary  character  of 
our  state ;  and  the  fact,  that  comparatively  nothing  has  been  done,  legis- 
latively, to  improve  our  agriculture,  which  employs  five-siztha  of  our  popu- 
lation, can  onlv  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  nothmff  has  been  aaked  rr'— 
nothing  thought  of.  Our  public  colleges  and  academies,  for  literary  in- 
struction, are  numerous  and  respectable.  They  meet  our  eve  in  almost 
every  village.  But  where  are  our  public  schools  of  labor  r  Where  is 
the  head  taught  to  help  the  hands,  in  the  business  which  creates  wealth, 
and  which  is  the  grand  source  of  individual  and  national  prosperity 
and  happiness  ?  Our  literary  and  professional  schools  have  been  reared 
up  and  sustained,  by  the  expenditure  of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollais 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  they  continue  to  share  liberally  in  the  public 
bounty.  It  will  not,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  benefits  which  they  dis- 
pense are  altogether  partial — that  the  rank  and  file  of  society,  destined  by 
heaven  to  become  the  conservators  of  civil  liberty,  are  virtnally  denied  a 
participation  in  the  science  and  knowledge  —  in  the  means  of  improvement 
and  of  happiness,  which  they  arc  calculated  to  dispense.  Is  it  not  a  man- 
date of  duty,  then,  as  well  as  of  expediency,  that  the  benefits  of  public  in- 
struction should  be  more  generall v  dispensed  ?  We  hazard  not  the  ftar 
of  contradiction  in  assuming,  that  if  a  moiety  of  the  public  monies,  which 
have  been  appropriated  to  literary  schools,  had  been  judiciously  applied  m 
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rendering  science  subservient  to  the  arts,  and  in  diflTnsing  the  higher 
branches  auion^  the  laboring  classes^  the  public  benefits  from  the  appro- 
priation would  have  been  fiur  greater  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
How  many  hundreds  may  now  be  pointed  out,  of  liberal  education,  who 
are  mere  cyphers  in  society,  for  want  of  the  early  habits  of  application  and 
labor,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  proposed  school  to  form  and  to  infix ! 
And  how  many,  for  want  of  these  habits,  haye  been  prematurely  lost  to 
their  friends,  and  to  a  pdrpose  of  usefulness  for  which  man  seems  wisely 
to  have  been  created  —  that  of  doing  good  to  his  fellows. 

"  From  a  full  conviction,  that  the  interests  of  the  state  not  only  warrant, 
but  require,  an  appropriation  of  public  monies  to  this  object,  your  commit- 
tee beg  leave  to  recommend  to  tne  consideration  of  the  Society  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

"  Resolvedy  That  a  respectful  memorial  be  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
in  behalf  of  this  Society,  and  of  the  great  interest  which  it  represents, 
praying  that  suitable  provision  be  made  by  law,  for  establishing  a  School  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  plan  recommended  in  the  preceding  report;  and  that 
the  cooperation,  in  this  application,  of  societies  and  individuals,  friendly 
to  the  object  of  the  petition,  be  respectfully  solicited." 

We  learn  with  pleasure  thai  several  county  societies  in  the  state 
strongly  expressed  in  recent  resolutions,  a  determination  to  petition 
the  Legislature  at  their  late  session  to  make  appropriations  for  an 
Agricultural  Seminary.  As  another  evidence  of  the  interest  which 
is  taken  in  this  subject  in  New  York,  provision  was  made  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Society  to  have  lectures  on  the  sciences, 
as  connected  with  agriculture  and  practical  husbandry,  during  the 
several  days  of  their  late  session. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  this  great  and  flourishing  member 
of  our  confederacy,  to  give  the  impulse  in  this  important  worl(,  and 
we  hope  her  example  will  be  speedily  and  successfully  followed  by 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  after  the  institution  shall  have  been 
permanently  established,  it  may  be  made  nearly  if  not  wholly  a  self-* 
supporting  institution.  By  this  we  mean,  that  the  avails  of  the  pu- 
pils' labor  may  be  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  board  and 
tuition  ;  and  this  too,  without  retarding  their  studies  ;  and  we  think 
that  the  experiments  already  made  in  this  country  will  bear  us  out 
in  the  conjecture.  If  not,  however,  we  should  say  let  a  suitable 
sum  be  paid  for  tuition ;  for  it  is  in  our  view  miserable  economy  to 
encourage  any  more  labor  than  will  advance  rather  than  retard  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  and  to  encourage  those  kinds  of  labor  which 
will  interfere  with  health,  or  will  not  even  promote  it  in  the  highest 
possible  degree. 

We  are  surprised,  however,  to  find  the  products  of  the  farm  es- 
timated at  so  low  a  rate,  and  board  so  much  higher  than  has  been 
found  necessary  in  recent  experiments.  But  the  committee  may 
have  acted  wisely  in  not  raising  public  expectations  too  high  ;  and 
we  hope  they  will  never  sacrifice  the  main  object  of  tbb  noUe 
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iindcrtakinf^, — The  improvement  of  their  pupQs,   and   their  ooun- 

in ,  —  lor  \\\v  merr  purpose  of  saving  money. 

Atior  I  lie  vXywc  report  was  rereived,  a  memorial  was  presented 
to  iho  lit'cislaiiire,  prayinc:  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Agri- 
ruliiirnl  s.IumI.  This  memorial,  together  with  the  foregoing  repoit 
wn^  snhiniitod  to  a  select  committee  for  consideration.  Tlie  report 
ot^thi>  connniiTor,  of  which  Mr  Sudam  was  chairman,  was  highly 
ftivomliK' :  and  was  accompanied  by  the  form  of  a  hill  for  carrying 
\\\c  plin  into  cfllrt.  Tlic  following  arc  extracts  from  the  report, 
whirii  (i(*MM*vo  the  a!  font  ion  of  every  American  legislator. 

**  \\  ii  iJit>n  unfair  to  ask.  what  has  been  done  by  the  Le^islatare  for  a 
rlawi  of  11  jK  riii/.rnii  ffo  niimrrotift,  virtuous,  and  meritorious?  The  «tran- 
{T^r,  n  luMi  hr  sojoiims  in  our  land,  and  views  all  that  has  been  done  for 
the  rauHt*  of  srirncr.  for  odiiration  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  for 
our  ooniHum  srluvili;,  for  tlio  reformation  and  punishment  of  crimes  on  a 
ficale  <in)>on.^r  to  any  «ETr.tr  in  Eun>pe,  naturally  inquires  —  Show  meyooc 
apnrultiiriil  srhi^l.  Vou  are  f^tweniJally  an  a^eultural  people  ;  a  class  of 
aocieiv  « iio  Imvo  ai<)ed  90  liberally  to  the  institutions  of  your  State  moat 
have  remxoil  ihe  consiani  aiid  peculiar  care  of  legislative  protection  and 
pfiironajT*'.  l\\  forming  their  minds,  tlieir  habits,  and  their  tempers,  to  be- 
come the  ^tairons  of  the  noble  monuments  already  erected,  and  which, 
mhile  iho\  ^hl^l  lu^lTe  on  your  State,  have  placed  her  first  among  her  sis- 
ters in  the  l^nion. 

** Shall  we  any  lonjir^r  be  compelled  to  answer:  —  We  have  no  such  ia- 
vtituiion  :  m  i-^  have  provided  an  ample  revenue  for  all  bat  a  complete 
course  of  p'-ticticai  iusirncTion  in  ajrriculture.  In  almost  every  state  in 
Kun>pt\  I  lie  ntieniion  of  iie:Bp,.nc  ^roxTmment  has  been  called  — nay,  se- 
riouiitly  nnd  sediilonsly  dirtVTed  —  to  the  formation  and  endowment  of 
•ehools  of  ihi>  ilr^HMipMoii.  There,  it  is  admitted,  the  motive  to  a  certaia 
exirnt  niAX  W  mtTv  ennn*  —  to  pro\itle /mmY  for  taxation.  Here  it  is  a  ddd 
d\tt  j^\im  tfit  St  nit  U'  a  i*lr.ss  «  liich.  be  tore  they  asked  Jbr  tkemtdvfs^  hiwn 
contnhiUtl  ta  aJl  itihers. 

**  I1  is  iu>:  ilie  inienTiou  of  the  commiltec  to  endow  an  institution  to  rear 
up  aud  ediii-.iie  ;vt'>rsons  in  the  mere  theory  of  husbandry.  It  is  to  combine 
praeitce  ^\  iih  MMrnce  ;  and  if  n  should  be  said  that  this  would  be  a  achool 
only  for  ilie  eliildrt  n  of  the  opulent,  the  unanswerable  argumeiil  is,  that  it 
is  the  snuie  in  n^<;nrd  to  onr  ooUoires.  and  must  be  so  of  necessity.  StiD 
tlie  results  of  siieh  an  education,  praetised  upon  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
must  and  will  lead  to  the  most  bencticial  results.  A  good  example  is 
worth  a  ^orld  of  mere  speciilaliou. 

**  \i\  a  school  of  tliis  kind,  under  competent  managers,  there  may  becoo- 
centrnted  ilie  best  models  of  praciioo  in  rural  labor,  known  at  home  or 
abroad.  Kduontion  (practical  education)  is  nowhere  calculated  to  diffuse  a 
more  henijrn  intluence  in  society,  than  when  bestowed  on  the  farmer.  He 
neither  chiims  nor  can  exercise  a  monopoly. 

**  This  school  is  intended  to  be  purely  ajrricultural.  But  in  order  to  this^ 
will  he  necessary  to  open  a  course  of  instruction,  combined  withl^Kvr, 
which  your  cumuiittee  venture  to  say  will  be  as  interesting,  and,  to  the 
state,  us  valuable,  as  that  which  may  be  acquired  in  any  other  seminary. 
The  different  qualities  of  soil,  as  titted  for  the  variuud  products  of  the 
earth ;  tlie  use  of  compost  and  manures,  as  applicable  to  soils ;  the  sea- 
sons tor  planting,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  vast  mass  of  practical  in- 
formation which  enables  niun  to  transform  a  wildcmoss  into  a  paradise,  is 
worthy  the  pursuit  of  the  richest  as  well  as  the  humblest  of  the  land. 
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"  The  question  is,  shall  we  endow  a  school  to  which  many  would  desire 
to  send  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  to  depend  in  fu- 
ture life  on  one  of  the  most  certain,  and  therefore  the  most  happy  of  hu- 
man pursuits  ;  combining  in  itself  ail  the  elements  of  constant,  regular, 
and  sagacious  employment ;  and  freed  from  all  the  cares  and  corroding  re- 
collections, present  or  past,  of  the  pursuits  of  a  political  life. 

"  Your  committee  propose  to  give  them  (farmers)  a  school  to  which  resort 
may  be  had  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
person ;  laying  the  foundation  for  future  toils  and  pleasures,  (for  toils  in 
agriculture  are  pleasures,  when  conducted  to  a  successful  result,)  for  futoro 
health  and  happiness,  and  preparing  them  to  rear  up  a  race  fit  to  transmit 
to  posterity  the  liberties  we  so  highly  cherish.*' 


Art.  III.  —  Principles  and  Methods  of  Intellectual  In- 
struction   EXHIBITED      in     THE     ExERCISES      OF     FoUNO 

Children. 

IContinoed  from  Vol.  II.  p.  570.] 

Education,  rightly  regarded,  is  not  only  an  influence  by  which 
ideas  are  imparted,  but  an  agency  which  calls  them  forth,  in  clear 
and  palpable  forms,  from  the  sentient  mind.  It  is  a  process, of  ex- 
pression as  well  of  impression.  Its  office  consists,  not  in  shedding 
light  upon  an  opaque  substance,  but  on  the  transparent  mirror  of  the 
soul,  whose  surface  reflects  the  images  cast  upon  it,  in  their  true  pro- 
portions. It  should  address  equally  the  intuitive  and  expressive  pow- 
ers of  the  child. 

The  young  mind  is  daily  imbibing  fresh  material  for  thought 
Susceptibility  and  instinct  are  supplying  it  with  new  ideas ;  and  it 
endeavors  to  express  these  in  oral  and  symbolic  forms.  It  is  this  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  that  developes,  at  so  early  a  pei^iod,  the  power  of 
language ;  and  renders  the  soul  not  only  the  receptacle  of  ideas,  but 
imparts  to  it  a  moulding  energy,  by  which  these  are  impressed  with 
the  living  forms  of  spirit. 

To  supply  the  mind  with  fresh  forms  from  without,  and  to  keep  it 
pure  and  transparent,  that  it  may  receive  and  reflect  these  forms  in 
their  true  symmetry  and  beauty,  would  seem,  therefore,  to  constitute 
the  office  of  instruction  ;  —  to  fit  the  soul  for  accurate  correspond- 
ence with  itself  and  with  outward  objects,  the  end  of  education. 

The  following  exercises,  selected  from  the  manuscripts  of  a  little 
girl  of  nine  years  of  age,  are  ofiered  as  specimens  of  original  thought 
and  expression  —  as  exhibitions  of  what  may  be  accomplished,  at  an 
early  age,  in  aid  of  cultivating  the  intuitive  powers,  by  supplying  the 
mind  with  materials,  drawn  chiefly  from  its  own  experience.  The 
extent  of  idea  manifested  in  them,  as  attained  by  one  so  young  is  a 
proof  that  subjects  and  efforts,  usually  regarded  as  without  the  appre- 
hension of  the  juvenile  mind,  are  not  necessarily  unintelligible,  when 
presented  in  appropriate  forms,  and  when  the  mind  is  interested  in 
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its  own  movements.  The  obrioiui  pleasare  which  they  affi>rded  the 
writer,  is  a  sufficient  reason,  even  were  there  no  other  to  warrant 
this  belief,  that  instruction  conducted  in  this  form,  doring  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  mind's  expansion,  is  favorable  lo  the  growth  and  energy 
of  the  whole  being  —  for  where  mental  pursuita  are  prvMecuted  with 
conscious  pleasure,  progress  is  a  necessary  result. 

As  specimens  of  original  exercises  of  children  have  been  presented 
in  preceding  numbers  of  the  Annals,  the  following  exercises  are  re- 
garded as  additional  illustrations  of  principles  applied  in  detail. 

14.  The  power  of  illustration,  depends  essentially  upon  an  active 
and  vivid  conctptton.  In  the  expression  of  moral  truth,  this  power  is 
particularly  important.  Tales,  fables,  and  allegories,  embody  the 
fruits  of  conception  in  its  most  vivid  forms ;  and  are  well  adapted  to 
call  forth  the  intuitive  operations  of  the  young  mind.  A  specimen  of 
each  follows. 

FIDELITY. 

"  There  was  once  a  little  girl,  and  she  was  very  affectionate.  She  had  a 
dog  which  she  liked  very  much.  His  name  was  Trusty.  After  a  while, 
however,  his  mistress  j^rew  tired  of  faim,  but  he  btill  loyed  her.  Ashe 
was  one  day  walking  with  her,  they  came  to  a  town  where  a  wild  bull  was 
kept.  This  bull  had  got  loose,  and  threatened  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief. He  came  running  towards  the  little  girl,  but  the  dog  kept  him  off, 
by  his  barking,  till  the  little  eirl  reached  a  house.  He  then  followed  his 
mistress,  but  was  somewhat  hurt.  The  little  girl  was  sorry  that  he  had 
thus  suffered  from  his  fidelity  to  her,  and  had  him  well  taken  care  of.  She 
ever  afterwards  treated  him  kindly. 

SELF-IG50RANCE. 

"  A  wolf,  running  one  day,  was  pursued  by  some  doffs.  To  set  out  of 
their  way,  he  ran  into  a  hedge  ;  so  the  dogs  did  not  find  Tiira.  While  here, 
a  thorn  ran  into  his  eye  and  blinded  him.  Leaving  his  retreat  he  began 
to  find  fault  with  things,  saying  that  they  were  not  well-shaped,  and  &t 
it  was  night  when  it  should  be  day.  But  a  fox,  observing  him  and  hearing 
him  say  this,  said  to  him,  *'  The  fault  is  in  your  own  eyes,  and  not  in  things, 
for  you  are  blind."  —  Moral.  When  we  are  ignorant  of  our  own  imperfec- 
tions, wc  cannot  judge  correctly  of  the  perfections  of  others. 

THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

**  Walking  one  evening  by  the  sea-shore,  I  discovered,  at  a  distance,  a 
cave ;  and,  beins  tired,  I  entered  it  to  sit  down  and  rest  myself.  The  noise 
of  the  waters,  fcQling  around  me,  and  the  ocean  before  me,  soon  lulled  me 
to  sleep.  And  I  thought  1  saw,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  plain,  two  hills. 
On  each  was  a  temple.  1  observed  that  one  hill  was  easier  to  ascend  than 
the  other,  and  that  a  great  many  people  were  ascending  iL  The  other 
hill  was  less  difficult  of  ascent,  and  had  a  ^rcat  many  people  on  it ;  even 
more  than  the  first.  When  these  people  had  reached  the  top  of  Uie  hiUf 
they  appeared  to  be  happy ;  but  when  they  died,  their  minds  instead  of  go- 
ing upward,  passed  downward,  till  the  observers  could  see  them  no  lon- 
ger. But  those  ascending  the  first  hill  looked  very  happy,  even  while  tiiey 
were  toiling  up  its  steeps,  and  if  one  died  on  the  way,  his  mind  was  carried 
beyond  the  visible  temple  to  one  that  was  invisible.  And  I  observed  that 
their  thoughts  were  fixed,  not  on  the  visible  temple,  buton  one  clearly 
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seen  by  the  mind.  When  they  reached  the  temple  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
they  were  happy  ;  and  happier  when  they  died,  and  entered  the  one  seen 
in  the  mind. 

^  While  observing  these  things,  I  thought  that  a  person  approached  roe, 
and  I  asked  him  the  names  of  the  objects  which  I  beheld.  The  plain  which 
you  sec,  said  he,  is  the  Plain  of  Birth,  The  difficult  hill  leads  to  the 
Temple  of  Truth  and  ffisdom,  and  the  temple  beyond  this  is  Perfection. 
The  other  hill  leads  to  Eartidy  Happiness,  I  further  inquired  why  the 
people  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills  before  they  ascended  ?  And  he 
said  it  was  to  consider  and  choose  which  they  should  ascend.  But  here  I 
was  awakened  by  the  coldness  of  the  night  air,  and  arose  and  went  home." 

15.  The  circumstauces  and  events  of  life,  as  connected  with  the 
pursuits  of  the  child,  may,  if  recorded,  shed  much  light  upon  his  pro- 
gress, and  lead  to  correct  self-inspection  and  self-estimation.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  diary  designed  to  subserve  purposes  and 
lead  to  results  of  this  nature. 

Journal — 1833. 

"  January  1.  Tuesday.  Read  some  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  Comic  Dramas, 
and  was  particularly  interested  in  the  Two  Guardians.  I  think  she  may 
well  call  her  dramas  comic,  for  they  are  very  laughable,  and  are,  doubt- 
less, true  to  nature.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  how  I  should  spend  the 
time  this  season,  and  have  been  laying  my  plans.  I  have  made  a  select- 
ion for  my  Mentid  Gems  from  Mrs  Barbauld,  and  [  call  it  Faith  in  God.  It 
is  very  beautiful. 

"  Jan.  2.  Wednesday.  Read  some  from  Miss  Edgeworth's  Ormund.  I 
was  much  interested  in  it.  I  have  oden  tried  to  understand  this  story  and 
have  never  succeeded  before.  I  observed  that  I  have  oflen  tried  to  un- 
derstand stories  and  have  not  succeeded,  but  upon  putting  them  away, 
and  waiting  a  few  weeks  beforo  1  read  them  again,  I  could  understand 
them,  and  am  interested  in  them,  I  have  fixed  an  hour  for  the  study  of 
Geography  —  I  shall  study  it  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  learned  one  lesson 
to-day  —  Pennsylvania.  My  thoughts  have  been  more  fixed  on  my  read- 
ing than  anything  else.  I  think  I  had  better  sludy  arithmetic  one  day, 
and  geography  the  next. 

"  Jan.  3.  Thursday.  Finished  the  reading  of  Ormund.  Have  done 
some  sums  in  Colburn's  arithmetic,  and  like  to  do  them  very  much  —  they 
make  mo  think.  I  read,  for  the  first  time  understandingly,  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  was  much  interested  in  it. 

Jan.  4.  Friday.  I  have  continued  my  geography.  Paraphrased  in  my 
book.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr  A .  It  is  the  first  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him,  since  my  return  from  the  city.  We  had  discontinued  our 
correspondence  for  some  time.  It  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to 
me.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  his  letter  ;  and  have  been,  also, 
trying  to  think  what  books  I  have  ever  read,  so  as  to  make  a  catalogue  of 
them.  I  have  thought  of  a  good  many  already,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
good  books.  I  have  read  some  in  Western  Heath,  but  did  not  like  it  very 
much.  I  have  read  some  from  Miss  Edgeworth's  Frank,  and  was  very 
much  interested  in  it,  as  I  am  in  all  Miss  Edgeworth's  works  that  I  under- 
stand.   I  have  felt  unusually  happy  to-day. 

''Jan.  5.  Saturday.  Read  Rosanna  and  Murad  the  Unlucky,  and  wa« 
much  interested  in  them.  Arianged  my  thoughts  for  answering  Mr  A/s 
letter. 

VOL.  111.  —  WO.  T.  19* 
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•«  Jan.  7.  Monday.  Had  a  geographj  leaaon  tDlewn,  uid  nm  it  waa  Bol 
verr  easy,  I  got  oot  of  patience.  But  1  tried  Tery  hard,  mnd  at  laat  inc- 
cee'iled.  *  I  shall  n^t  get  oat  of  patience  again.  I  have  read  noina  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  understand  vbat  I  read. 

*-  Ian.  J?.  Tuesday.  Read  some  in  the  New  Testament.  *  Answered  Mf 
A 's  letter.    Studied  my  lesson  in  geography. 

**  Jan.  iK  Wednesday.  Read  some  in  Uie  New  Testmment,  and  fion 
Words worth*s  Poems. 

~  J  an.  1 0.  Thursday.  R  ead  in  the  New  Testament.  Jesue  Ch  rist  taogiit 
more  by  parable:?  than  in  any  other  way,  and  I  think  it  one  of  the  tat 
ways  for  teaching.  Studied  geography.'  Think  it  more  useful  than  pleai- 
an;.     Learned  some  arithmetic  also. 

**  Jan.  1 1.  Friday.  I  have  read  some  from  Miss  Edge  worth's  works,  tod 
from  a  selection  of  stories  written  br  Pestalozzi  —  was  much  interested  m 
them.     Studied  arithmetic  in  Colbum. 

*'  Jan.  l*X  Saturday.  I  have  read  some  from  Swiss  Family  Robinsoa, 
ar.d  like  it  much.  Read  also  in  Miss  Edge  worth's  Harry  and  Lacy, 
and  like  it.  because  by  trying  experiments,  they  make  things  sure. 

^  Jan.  14.  Monday.  Selected  a  piece  of  poetry  from  Gray,  calling  it 
ImpariiAlity  of  Providence.  It  is  rery  beautiful  and  intended  for  Mentd 
Goms.     Read  scmie  in  Frank. 

**Jnn.  15.    Tuesday.    Answered  Mr  A ^'s  letter.     I  continue  to  be 

much  interested  in  our  correspondence,  and  should  be  very  sorry  if  Mr  A. 
should  tliuik  of  discontinuing  it.  I  inserted  my  selection  in  Mental  Gems. 
Mr  .\.  gave  me  some  impv^rtant  advice  on  the  adi^ntages  and  importance 
of  order. 

*'Jan.  Uv    Wednesday.    Studied  my  freography.    Selected  a  piece  of 
p\H>lry  for  Mental  Gems/and  called  it  Tuition  of  Experience.    The  poetry 
agrees  with  the  name. 
* ''  Jan.  17.  Thursday.    Wrote  some  in  my  Lesson  Book,  and  like  to  write 
in  it  very  much. 

''  Jan.  IS.  Friday.  Road  some  in  Frank. and  it  seems  as  if  I  shooM 
never  ^rt  tired  of  it.'  The  ot\oner  I  road  an  interesting  book,  the  more 
I  like  w.  1  can  oi\en  tind  in  Miss  Edgeworth^s  writings,  something  agree- 
ing Hith  my  own  experience. 

*' Jau.  U)'.  Saturd.\v.  Read  most  of  the  daT  in  Practical  Education,  wai 
was  uiton'Mcd  in  allparts  of  it  that  I  could  understand.  Read  also  is 
Praononl  Reading  Lessons,  —a  most  interesting  book.  It  contains  anee- 
doios  illustrating  Uic  virtues.'* 

10.  The  I  eiiofioial  clTocts  resulting  from  epi^to]ary  correspoiid- 
enco.  arc  too  obvious  to  require  comment  or  elucidation.  The  lot 
lowiui;  letters  are  selected  Irom  a  correspondence  of  some  length,  be- 
twovii  the  little  girl  and  her  teacher. 


"Mr  A 


COaRKSPONDEXCE. 
LETTER    VIII. 


**The  uses  which  you  think  there  ore  in  keeping  a  Diary,  are,  I  think, 
Tt^ry  clear  to  any  one.  I  could  not  have  given  so  many  reasons  as  yoa 
hnvo  done.  But  there  was  one  reason  which  I  thought  of  before  you  men- 
tioned it,  though  I  could  not  so  well  express  it.  1  think  that  I  should  like 
to  keep  a  Diary,  and  will  if  you  think  beat 

**  Your  last  letter  was,  I  think,  better  than  the  others ;  but  still  I  like  the 
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blank  verse  in  your  Becond  letter  better  than  the  rhyme  in  the  last.    I  un- 
derstand it  better.  , 
**  When  you  said  that  **  formal  instruction  may  impress,  but  it  is  the  ex- 

?erience  of  circumstances  that  alone  educates/'  you  said  true,  I  think. 
*hough  we  can  very  well  understand  and  believe  what  is  told  us  by  oth- 
ers, we  can  be  more  certain  if  we  have  had  experience  about  it  Still 
most  of  our  knowledge  is  derived  by  faith  in  others,  and  not  from  real  ex- 
perience of  it  ourselves. 

^  But  there  is  one  thing  which  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of— that  is,  ono  of  my 
reasons  for  keeping  a  Diary,  or  Journal.  You  Have  often  said  that  we  get 
conscience  by  observing  our  experience.  Writing  a  Diary  is  writing  our 
experience,  and  after  we  have  written  it,  and  observed  the  causes  of  what 
happens  to  us,  that  teaches  how  to  act  again  to  make  things  operate  well 
upon  us. 

'<  Do  you  not  think  that  letter-writing  teaches  us  to  express  our  thoughts 
with  ease  and  correctness  ?  I  think  so.  When  we  have  done  writing  our 
letters,  what  shall  we  do  with  them  —  of  what  use  will  they  be  ? 

'^  Poetry  I  do  not  like  at  all,  unless  it  have  something  to  do  with  truth, 
which  it  generally  has,  I  believe.  The  reason  why  I  like  the  poetry  in 
your  last  letter  called  ^The  Three  Books,'  is  because  it  is  so  very  true. 
Will  you  make  me  a  book  for  a  Diary  ? 

**  )four  scholar, 

"  October  16.  E.  W.  L.** 

LETTER   XXIV. 

"Mr  A : 

**  In  your  last  letter  you  made  it  appear  very  plainly  that  choice  is  the  no- 
hlestgijfl  of  man.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  great  deal  of  choice  in  con- 
science. I  even  think  that  the  greatest  part  of  conscience  is  choice. 
When  we  do  not  use  choice  well,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  choice,  as 
of  our  passions  which  influence  it.  If  we  act  from  necessity,  and  not  from 
choice,  I  can  see  no  merit  in  us,  for  all  our  merit  comes  from  a  good  use  of 
choice.  Virtue  springs  from  it  —  it  is  the  beginning  of  virtue — having 
chosen  well  we  can  act  upon  our  choice. 

^  I  think  that  when  we  choose  our  masters  well,  we  choose  conscience, 
faith,  and  reason ;  and  it  is  when  our  passions  will  not  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  masters,  and  our  passions  rise  up  against  them,  that  we 
do  wrong.  You  may  well  say  that  our  safety  depends  upon  our  choice  of 
masters ;  and  I  think  that  our  happiness  does  too  ;  for  we  cannot  be  happy 
witli  bad  roasters,  and  let  our  good  parts  be  trampled  on  by  our  bad. 

^  Before  I  asked  anybody  whether  I  had  done  ri^ht  or  wrong,  I  should 
try  to  think  for  myself;  and  when  they  gave  me  their  opinion,  I  should  ask 
them  their  reasons,  and  consider  upon  Siem,  before  I  made  up  my  mind. 
Would  not  this  be  right  ? 

*<  I  value  all  your  comparisons  as  much  as  your  plain  thoughts,  and  I  liked 
those  very  much  in  your  last  letter. 

"  As  I  have  been  talking,  or  rather  writing  about  conscience,  faith,  rea- 
son, and  choice,  I  wish  you  would  make  me  a  map  of  the  powers  and  fac- 
ulties of  our  naturei  that  I  may  better  understand  them. 

**Your  scholar, 

"  November  98.  E.  W.  L." 


2U  Sdiool  DrnfHme.  [Maj, 


Art.  n*.  — S 

▲   FAACnCAL  I.BS0O9L 

Extrsritd  ^  pemistion  fipm  Ik  ui^Mukud  «  Jkter^Umm  ffOe  Mami 
Vtmo^ ikkool.  in  1  ^2,  midrtfmi  to «  acv  jdbfar.  JB^  Jacob  Abbott, 
Prinnpcl, 

We  have  ofien  vi?:tec  the  Mount  Veraon  School,  and  always 
wi:h  ir.creasiaz  pleasure.  We  found  the  spirit  orrreedom,  and  yet 
of  order  and  ham^or.y.  reipiins:  there,  not  only  in  the  hours  of 
studv.  but  in  tne  unrestrained  monienis  of  recess,  to  a  degree 
which  we  have  rarely  witnessed,  and  to  which  the  '*  Descriptian'* 
does  no  more  than  iusiice.  We  have  for  some  time  been  anxious 
to  present  our  rea(!ers  with  sn  account  of  Mr  Ahboti*s  method 
of  £:ovemp.:er.t.  zvA  have  reqijesied  his  permission  to  publish  the 
chapter  on  ptnonnl  Juiu,  in  the  familiar  style  in  wrhich  it  was  ad- 
dressed lo  a  pu:v.}.  We  are  per5uaded  that  it  wrill  interest  eveiy 
teacher :  anv?  ah!io=i;h  liie  aut!)or  verj-  justly  observes,  that  the 
plan  of  govern '.ner.i  n!i;st  vary  with  the  habits  and  circuiustances  of 
the  mdMcjal.  i\e  bi-lie^e  ii  wi!!  furnish  valuable  hints  to  all  who 
have  the  char^^e  of  ciriidren.  We  resret  that  Mr  Abbott  must 
leave  his  irterestinc  charge,  but  we  trust  he  will  not  withdraw  bis 
valuable  labors  tro:n  a  cai:se  which  needs  them  so  much. 

pcKsoxAL  Dcrrr. 

"  Your  iirst  anxiety  as  you  come  into  the  school-room,  and  take  joar 
iieat  among  the  busy  multitude,  if  you  are  conscientiously  desirous  of 
doing  vour  duty,  will  he  lc5t.  ignorant  as  you  are  of  the  whole  plan 
and  ot"  all  the  regul.itions  of  the  institution,  you  should  inadvertently 
do  what  will  bo  considered  wrong.  I  wish  first,  then,  to  put  you  at 
rest  on  this  score.  There  is  but  one  rule  of  this  school.  Thai  yoa 
can  easily  keep. 

*'  You  will  oKserve  on  one  side  of  my  desk  a  clock  upon  the  wall, 
and  upon  the  other  a  piece  of  apparatus  that  is  probably  new  to  yoa. 
It  is  a  metallic  plate,  upon  which  are  marked,  in  gilded  letters,  the 
words  **  Stutiff  Hours."  This  is  upright,  but  it  is  so  attached  by  its 
lower  edge  to  its  support,  by  means  of  a  liinge,  that  it  can  fall  OTcr 
from  above,  and  thus  be  in  a  horizontal  position ;  or  it  will  real  in  an 
inr/iitrf/  position,  —  hrt!/  doitn,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  drawn  ap  and 
let  down  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  pully.  When  it  passes  either  way, 
its  upi>or  part  touches  a  bell,  which  gives  all  in  the  room  notice  of  its 
motion. 

"  Now  when  this  "  Stiidif  Card,*'**  as  the  scholars  call  it,  is  •»,  ao 
that  the  words  "  Sxrnv  Hours'*  are  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
school,  it  is  the  signal  for  silence  and  study.     There  ib  then  to 

*  It  happen;*  to  be  called  **  ^tudy  card*'  because  a  sort  of  cird  made  of 
board  was  the  firat  form  of  the  apparatus.    A  metallic  plate  was 
stitutedl. 
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BB   NO  COMMUNICATION  AND  NO  LEAVING  OF   SEATS,   EXCEPT   AT  THE 

DIRECTION  OF  TEACHERS.  When  it  IS  half  down,  each  scholar  may 
leave  her  seat  and  whisper,  but  she  must  do  nothing  which  will  dis- 
turb others.  Wheh  it  is  down,  all  the  duties  of  school  are  suspended, 
and  scholars  are  left  entirely  to  their  liberty. 

<'  As  this  is  the  only  rule  of  the  school,  it  deserves  a  little  more  fuU 
explanation,  for  not  only  your  progress  in  study,  but  your  influence 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  consequently  your  peace 
of  mind  and  happiness  while  you  are  a  member  .of  it,  will  depend 
upon  the  strictness  with  which  you  observe  it. 

"  Whenever,  then,  the  study  card  goes  up,  and  you  hear  the  sound 
of  its  little  bell,  immediately  and  instantaneously  stop,  whatever  you 
are  saying.  If  you  are  away  from  your  seat,  go  directly  to  it,  and 
there  remain,  and  forget  in  your  own  silent  and  solitary  studies,  so 
far  as  you  can,  all  that  are  around  you.  You  will  remember  that  all 
communication  is  forbidden.  Whispering,  making  signs,  writing  upon 
paper  or  a  slate,  bowing  to  any  one,  —  and  in  fact  every  possible 
way  by  which  one  person  may  have  any  sort  of  mental  intercourse 
with  another,  is  wrong.  A  large  number  of  the  scholars  take  a  pride 
and  pleasure  in  carrying  this  rule  into  as  perfect  an  observance  as 
possible.  They  say,  that  as  this  is  the  only  rule  with  which  I  trouUe 
them,  they  ought  certainly  to  observe  this  faithfully.  I  myself,  how- 
ever, put  it  upon  other  ground.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  and 
pleasanter  for  you  to  observe  it  most  rigidly,  if  it  is  attempted  to  be 
enforced  at  all. 

**  You  will  ask,  "Cannot  we  obtain  permission  of  you  or  of  the 
teachers  to  leave  our  seats  or  to  whisper,  if  it  is  necessary?"  The 
answer  is  ^*No."  You  must  never  ask  permission  of  me  or  of  the 
teachers.  You  can  leave  your  seats  or  speak  at  the  direction  of  the 
teachers,  i.  e.  when  they  of  their  own  accord  ask  you  to  do  it,  bat 
you  are  never  to  ask  their  permission.  If  you  should,  and  if  any 
teachers  should  give  you  permission,  it  would  be  of  no  avail.  I  have 
Dover  given  them  authority  to  grant  any  permissions  of  the  kind. 

**  You  will  then  say,  are  we  never,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  to 
leave  our  seats  in  study  hours  ?    Yes,  you  are.     There  are  two  ways. 

"1.  At  the  direction  of  teachert.  Going  to  and  from  recitations,  is 
considered  as  at  the  direction  of  teachers.  So  if  a  person  is  request* 
ed  by  a  teacher  to  transact  any  business,  or  is  elected  to  a  public  o& 
fice,  or  appointed  upon  a  committee,  —  leaving  seats  or  speaking,  so 
far  as  is  really  necessary  for  the  accomplishing  such  a  purpose,  is 
considered  as  at  the  direction  of  teachers,  and  is  consequently  right. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  a  teacher  should  ask  you  individually,  or  give 
general  notice  to  the  members  of  a  class  to  come  to  her  seat  for  pri- 
vate instruction,  or  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  school  room  for  her,  it 
would  be  right  to  do  it.  The  distinction,  you  observe,  is  this.  The 
teacher  may,  of  her  own  accord,  direct  any  leaving  of  seats  which  she 
may  think  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  school.  She 
must  not,  however,  at  the  request  of  an  individual,  for  the  sake  of  ber 
mere  private  convenience,  give  her  permission  to  speak  or  to  leave 
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her  seat  If,  for  example,  a  teacher  shoald  say  to  yoo  in  yoar  daas^ 
'  As  soon  as  you  have  (lerformed  a  certain  work  yoa  may  bring  it  to 
me/  you  would  in  bringing  it,  be  acting  ander  her  dirediam^  and 
would  consequently  do  right.  If,  however,  you  Bhould  want  a  pen- 
cil, and  should  ask  her  to  give  you  leave  to  borrow  it,  even  if  she 
should  give  you  leave,  you  would  do  wrong  to  go,  for  you  would  not 
he  acting  at  her  direction^  but  simply  by  her  eoiuenif  and  she  hii 
no  authority  to  grant  consent. 

"  2.  The  second  case  in  which  you  may  leave  your  seat,  is  whea 
some  very  uncommon  occurrence  takes  place,  which  is  sufficient 
reason  for  suspending  all  rules.  If  your  neighbor  is  faint,  you  may 
speak  to  her,  and  if  necessary  lead  her  out  If  your  mother  or  sone 
other  friend  should  come  into  the  school  room,  yon  can  go  and  sit 
with  her  upon  the  sofa,  and  talk  about  the  schodl.  And  so  in  muy 
other  similar  cases.  Be  very  careful  not  to  abuse  this  privilege,  and 
make  slight  causes  the  grounds  of  your  exceptions.  It  ought  to  be  a 
very  clear  case.  If  a  young  lady  is  unwell  in  a  trifling  degreOp  so  as 
to  need  no  assistance,  you  would  evidently  do  wrong  to  talk  to  her. 
The  rule  in  fact  is  very  similar  to  that  which  all  well  bred  people  ob- 
serve at  church.  They  never  speak  or  leave  their  seats  unless  some 
really  important  cause,  such  as  sickness,  requires  them  to  break  over 
all  rules  and  go  out.  You  have  in  the  same  manner,  in  really  im* 
portant  cases,  such  as  serious  sickness  in  your  own  case  or  in  that  of 
your  companions,  or  the  coming  in  of  a  stranger  ^  or  something  else 
equally  extraordinary,  power  to  lay  aside  any  rule  and  to  act  as  the 
emergency  may  require.  In  using  this  discretion  however,  be  sure  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  ;  in  such  cases  never  ask  permission.  Ton  most 
act  on  your  own  responsibility. 

**  Reasons  for  this  rule.  When  the  school  was  first  established  there 
was  no  absolute  prohibition  of  whispering.  Ilach  scholar  was  allowed 
to  whisper  in  relation  to  her  studies.  They  were  often,  rery  often, 
enjoined  to  be  conscientious  and  faithful,  but  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  the  experiment  failed.  It  was  almost  universally  the 
practice  to  whisper  more  or  less  about  subjects  entirely  foreign  to  the 
business  of  the  school.  This  they  all  repeatedly  acknowledged ;  and 
the  scholars  almost  unanimously  admitted,  that  the  good  of  the  school 
required  the  prohibition  of  all  communication  during  certain  hours. 
I  gave  them  their  choice,  either  always  to  ask  permission  when  they 
wished  to  speak,  —  or  to  have  a  certain  time  allowed  for  the  purpose, 
during  which  free  inter-communication  might  be  allowed  to  all  the 
school ;  —  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  out  of  this  time,  no 
permission  should  ever  be  asked  or  granted.  They  very  wisely  chose 
the  latter  plan,  and  the  study  card  was  constructed  and  pot  up  to 
mark  the  times  of  free  communication,  and  of  silent  study.  The 
card  was  at  first  down  every  half  hour  for  one  or  two  minutes.  The 
scholars  afterwards  thinking  that  their  intellectual  habits  would  be 
improved  and  the  welfare  of  the  school  promoted,  by  their  having  a 
longer  time  for  uninterrupted  study,  of  their  own  accord,  without  any 
influence  from  me,  proposed  that  the  card  should  be  down  only  ones 
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an  hour.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  them,  by  vote.  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  it  was  not  my  plan,  but  theirs,  and  that  I  am  at  any 
time  willing  to  have  the  study  card  down  once  in  half  an  hour,  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  scholars,  voting  by  ballot,  desire  it. 

You  will  find  that  this  system  of  having  a  distinct  time  for  whisper- 
ing, when  all  may  whisper  freely,  all  communication  being  entirely 
excluded  at  other  times,  will  at  first  give  you  some  trouble.  It  will 
be  hard  for  you,  if  you  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  to  learn  conscien- 
tiously and  faithfully  to  comply.  Besides,  at  first  you  will  often  need 
some  little  information,  or  an  article,  which  you  might  obtain  in  a  mo- 
inent,  but  which  you  cannot  innocently  ask  for  till  the  card  is  down, 
and  this  might  keep  you  waiting  an  hour.  You  will,  however,  after 
a  few  such  instances,  soon  learn  to  make  your  preparations  before 
hand,  and  if  you  are  a  girl  of '  enlarged  views  and  elevated  feelingS| 
you  will  goodhumoredly  acquiesce  in  suffering  a  little  inconvenience 
yourself,  for  the  sake  of  helping  to  preserve  those  distinct  and  well 
defined  lines,  by  which  all  boundaries  must  be  marked',  in  a  large  es- 
tablishment, if  order  and  system  are  to  be  preserved  at  all. 

"  Though  at  first  you  may  experience  a  little  inconvenience,  you  will 
soon  take  pleasure  in  the  scientific  strictness  of  the  plan.  It  Will 
gratify  you  to  observe  the  profound  stillness  of  the  room  where  a  hun- 
dred are  studying.  You  will  take  pleasure  in  observing  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  silence  of  study  hours  to  the  joyful  sounds,  and 
the  animating  activity  of  recess,  when  the  study  card  goes  down  ;  and 
then  when  it  rises  again  at  the  close  of  the  recess,  you  will  be  grati- 
fied to  observe  how  suddenly  the  sounds  which  have  filled  the  air  and 
made  the  room  so  lively  a  scene,  are  hushed  into  silence  by  the  single 
and  almost  inaudible  touch  of  that  little  bell.  You  will  take  pleasure 
in  this,  for  young  and  old  always  take  pleasure  in  the  strict  and  rigid 
operation  of  system,  rather  than  in  laxity  and  disorder.  I  am  con- 
vinced also  that  the  scholars  do  like  the  operation  of  this  plan,  for  I 
do  not  have  to  make  any  efforts  to  sustain  it.  With  the  exception 
that  occasionally,  usually  not  oftener  than  once  in  several  months,  I 
allude  to  the  subject,  and  that  chiefly  on  account  of  a  few  careless 
and  unfaithful  individuals,  I  have  little  to  say  or  to  do  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  study  card.  Most  of  the  scholars  obey  it  of  their  own 
accord,  implicitly  and  pordially.  And  I  believe  they  consider  this 
faithful  monitor,  not  only  one  of  the  most  useful,  but  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  friends  they  have.  We  should  not  only  regret  its  services, 
but  miss  its  company,  if  it  sbould  be  taken  away. 

**  This  regulation  then,  viz.,  to  abstain  from  ali  communication  with 
one  another,  and  from  all  leaving  of  seats,  at  certain  times  which  are 
marked  by  the  position  of  the  study  card,  is  the  only  one  which  can 
properly  be  caHed  a,  rule  of  the  school.  There  are  a  great  many  ar- 
rangements and  plans  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  but  no 
other  specific  rules  relating  to  their  conduct.  You  are,  of  course, 
while  in  the  school,  under  the  same  moral  obligations  which  rest  upon 
you  elsewhere.  You  must  be  kind  to  one  another,  —  respectful  to 
superiors,  —  and  quiet  and  orderly  in  your  deportment.     You  must 
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do  nothiDg  to  encroach  upon  another's  rights,— or  to  ]Dterni|it  and 
disturb  your  companions  in  their  pursuits.  Yoa  must  not  produce 
disorder,  or  be  wasteful  of  the  public  property,  or  do  anything  ebe 
which  you  might  know  is  in  itself  wrong.  But  yoa  are  to  avoid  these 
things,  not  because  there  are  any  rules  in  this  school  against  them, 
for  there  are  none  ;  —  but  because  they  are  tn  ihemselvet  wramg ;  ^ 
in  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances,  wrong.  The  nniTersal  and 
unchangeable  principles  of  duty  are  the  same  hem  as  elsewhere.  I  do 
not  make  rules  pointing  them  out,  but  expect  that  you  will,  through 
your  own  conscience  and  moral  principle,  discover  and  obey  them. 

"  Such  a  case  as  this  for  example  once  occurred.  A  number  of  little 
girls  began  to  amuse  themselves  in  recess  with  running  about  among 
the  desks,  in  pursuit  of  one  another,  and  they  told  me,  in  excuse  fiv 
it,  that  they  did  not  know  that  it  was  '  againsi  ike  ruleJ 

•*  <  It  is  not  againtt  the  rule  ;*  said  I, '  I  have  never  made  any  rule  agaiiutnui- 
ninp;  about  anions  the  denks.* 

*  Then*  asked  they.  *  did  we  do  wrong  ?' 

*  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan/  I  inquired,  '  to  have  It  a  cennaaa 
aiuuseiuent  in  the  rcress  for  the  ^xvU  to  hunt  each  other  among  the  deaka?* 

*  No  sir/  they  replied  simultaneously. 

<  Why  not  ?  There  are  some  reasons.  I  do  not  know,  howeverj  whether  yoa 
will  have  the  ingenuity  to  think  of  them.' 

*  We  may  start  the  deshs  from  their  places/  raid  one. 

*  Yes/  said  I,  *  thoy  are  fastened  down  vary  slightly  so  that  I  may  earilj 
alter  their  position.* 

«  Wo  niii;ht  upset  the  inkstands/  said  another. 

*  Sometimes*  added  a  third,  *  we  run  against  the  acholara  who  are  sitting  is 
their  seats.* 

*  It  seems  then  you  have  ingenuity  enough  to  discover  the  reasons.  Why  did 
not  these  reasons  prevent  your  doing  it  ?* 

*  \Vc  did  not  think  of  them  before.* 

*  Ti  uo  ;  that  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  Now  when  persons  are  so  eager 
to  promote  their  own  enjoyment,  as  to  forget  the  rights  and  th&  comforts  of  oth- 
ers, it  is  9tlJithn€MS.    Now  is  there  any  rule  in  this  school  against  aelfiahnass.^ 

*  No  sit.* 

*  Vou  are  right.  There  is  not.  But  selfishness  is  wrong,  —  very  wrong,  io 
whatever  loriti  it  appears  —  here,  and  everywhere  else;  and  thai  whether  1  nuke 
any  rules  against  it  or  not/  ** 

*<  You  will  see  from  this  anecdote  that  though  there  is  but  one  rale 
of  the  school,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  way 
of  doing  wrong  here*  That  would  be  very  absurd.  You  amsf  not  Jk 
anything  which  yon  may  know  by  proper  reflection  io  be  in  ifuff 
wrong.  This  however  is  a  universal  principle  of  duty,  not  a  rvle  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  School.  If  I  should  attempt  to  make  rules  which 
would  specify  and  prohibit  every  possible  way  by  which  yoa  might 
do  wrong,  my  laws  would  be  innumerable.  And  even  then  I 
should  fnil  of  securing  my  object,  unless  you  had  the  disposition  to 
do  your  duty.  No  legislation  can  enact  laws  as  fast  as  a  perwted 
ingenuity  can  find  means  to  evade  them. 

You  will  perhaps  ask  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  we  tran^ 
gross,  —  either  the  single  rule  of  the  school,  or  any  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  duty.  In  other  words  what  are  the  punishments  which  tie 
resorted  to  in  the  Mount  Vernon  School  ?     The  answer  is  there  are 
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no  punishments.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  not,  in  case  all  other 
means  should  fail,  resort  to  the  m#st  decisive  measures  to  secure  obe- 
dience and  subordination.  Most  certainly,  I  should  do  so,  as  it  would 
plainly  be  my  duty  to  do  it.  If  you  should  at  any  time  be  so  unhappy 
as  to  violate  your  obligations  to  yourself,  to  your  companions  or  to 
me,  —  should  you  misimprove  your  time,  or  exhibit  an  unkind  or  a 
selfish  spirit,  or  be  disrespectful  or  insubordinate  to  your  teachers,  —  I 
should  go  frankly  and  openly,  but  kindly  to  you,  and  endeavor  to 
convince  you  of  your  fault,  I  should  very  probably  do  this  by  address- 
ing a  note  to  you,  as  I  suppose  this  would  be  less  unpleasant  to  you 
than  a  conversation.  In  such  a  case,  I  shall  hope  that  you  will  as 
frankly  and  openly  r^ly  ;  telling  me  whether  you  admit  your  fault 
and  are  determined  to  amend,  or  else  informing  me  of  the  contrary. 
I  shall  wish  you  to  be  sincere,  as  then  I  shall  know  what  course  to 
take  next.  But  as  to  the  consequences  which  may  result  to  you  if 
you  should  persist  in  what  is  wrong,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  know  them  before  hand.  They  who  wander  from  duty  al- 
ways plunge  themselves  into  troubles  they  do  not  anticipate ;  and  if 
you  do  what  at  the  time  you  are  doing  it,  you  know  wrong,  it  will  not 
be  unjust  that  you  should  suffer  the  consequences^  even  if  they  were 
not  before  hand  understood  and  expected.  This  will  be  the  case  with 
you  all  through  life,  and  it  will  be  the  case  here. 

"  I  say  it  iffiU  be  the  case  here  ;  I  ought  rather  to  say  that  it  would 
be  the  case  should  you  be  so  unhappy  as  to  do  wrong  and  to  persist 
in  it.  Such  cases  however  never  occur.  At  least  they  occur  so  sel- 
dom, and  at  intervals  so  great,  that  every  thing  of  the  native  of  pun- 
ishment, that  is,  the  depriving  a  pupil  of  any  enjoyment,  or  subjecting 
her  to  any  disgrace,  or  giving  her  pain  in  any  way  in  consequence  of 
her  faults,  except  the  simple  pain  of  awakening  conscience  in  her 
bosom  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  I  hope  that  you  will  always  be 
ready  to  confess  and  forsake  your  faults,  and  endeavor  while  you  re- 
main in  school  to  improve  in  character  and  attain  as  far  as  possible 
every  moral  excellence. 

'*  I  ought  to  remark  before  dismissing  this  topic,  that  I  place  very 
great  confidence  in  the  scholars  in  regard  to  their  moral  conduct  and 
deportment,  and  they  fully  deserve  it.  I  have  no  care  and  no  trouble 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  government  of  the  school.  Neither 
myself  nor  any  one  else  is  employed  in  any  way  in  watching  the 
scholars,  or  keeping  any  sort  of  account  of  them.  I  should  not  at 
any  time  hesitate  to  call  all  the  teachers  into  an  adjoining  room,  leav- 
ing the  school  alone  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  should  be  confident,  that 
at  such  a  time  order  and  stillness  and  attention  to  study  would  pre- 
vail as  much  as  ever.  The  scholars  would  not  look  to  see  whether  I 
was  in  my  desk,  but  whether  the  study  card  was  up.  The  school  was 
left  in  this  way,  half  an  hour  every  day  during  a  quarter,  that  we 
might  have  a  teacher's  meeting,  and  the  school  went  on,  generally 
quite  as  well,  to  say  the  least,  as  when  the  teachers  were  present. 
One  or  two  instances  of  irregular  conduct  occurred.    I  do  not  now 
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recollect  precisely  what  they  were.  They  were,  howerer,  fiiUy  «&• 
knowledgcd  and  not  repeated,  and  I  believe  the  scholars  were  gen^ 
rally  more  scrupulous  and  faithful  then  than  at  other  times.  Thef 
would  not  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  This  plan  was 
continued  until  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  have  the  teacher's 
meeting  in  the  aflernoons. 

"  When  any  thing  wrong  is  done  in  school,  I  generallj  state  the 
case  and  request  the  individuals  who  have  done  it  to  let  me  know. 
They  do  it  sometimes  by  notes  and  sometimes  in  conversation,  —  but 
they  always  do  it.  The  plan  always  succeeds.  The  scholars  all 
know  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  confessing  faults  to  me ; 
—  but  that  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  most  direct  and  certain  way  to 
secure  returning  peace  and  happiness. 

"  I  can  illustrate  this  by  describing  a  case  which  actually  occurred. 
Though  the  description  is  not  to  be  considered  so  much  an  accurate 
account  of  what  occurred  in  a  particular  case,  as  an  illnstratkm  of 
the  f^rntral  spirit  and  manner  in  which  sucli  cases  are  disposed  oC 
I  accidentally  understood,  that  some  of  the  younger  scholars  were  in 
the  habit  during  recesses  and  after  school  of  ringing  the  door  bell  and 
then  runtiing  away,  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  perplexity  of  their 
companions,  who  should  go  to  the  door  and  find  no  one  there.  I 
explained  in  a  few  words,  one  day,  to  the  school,  that  this  was  wrong. 

*  How  many/  1  then  asked,  ^  have  ever  been  put  to  the  trouble  to  go  to  tbe 
floor,  whtMi  tlic  bell  ban  thus  been  rung?    They  may  rise.* 

A  vory  lavf^o  numltcr  of  the  fcholan*  stood  up.  Those  who  had  done  the  »!•> 
rhiot' w(*rn  ovidcntly  surprined  at  the  extent  of  the  trouble  they  had  occasioned. 

'  Now/  1  rontiiuicd,  *  1  think  all  will  be  convinced  that  the  trouble  which 
riiis  prarlicr  has  occasioned  to  the  fifty  or  iixty  young  ladies,  who  caonot  be  ei- 

fiortod  lo  fifxl  ainu8cmcnt  in  such  a  way,  is  far  greater  than  the  pleasure  it  ca 
lAvc  piviMi  lo  ilio  few  who  arc  young  enough  to  have  enjoyed  it  Therefore  it 
was  wroni;.  I)o  you  think  the  girls  who  rang  the  bell  might  have  Icnown  this  by 
pmprr  rrtliMMion  ?* 

*  Vi'M  Nir,*  tlio  Hrliool  conor.illy  answered. 

*  I  do  not  ninin,'  Kuid  I.  *  if  they  had  set  themselves  formally  at  woik  to  think 
alHMit  ihr  t'libjoot ;  but  with  nuch  a  degree  of  reflection  as  ought  reaaoaably  lo  be 
cxpiM'tod  of  lildo  girls,  In  the  hilarity  of  recess  and  of  play.' 

*  YrH  Hir,*  was  i«lill  the  rt^ply,  but  fainter  than  before. 

*  1'horr  is  ono  way  by  which  1  niiubt  ascertain  whether  yon  were  old  enougb 
to  kiKiw  that  tliis  was  wrong,  and  tbiit  is  by  asking  those  who  have  refrained  from 
doing  this,  broausr  tboy  supposid  it  would  be  wrong,  to  rise  Then  if  some  of 
tho  youngrst  Mohobirs  iii  school  should  stand  up,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  wouM, 
it  would  provr  that  all  might  havo  kii^wn  if  they  had  been  equally  conscientioiis. 
Jlut  it  1  a«k  thotn  to  rise  who  have  not  rung  the  bell,  I  shall  make  it  known  to 
tho  wholo  srhool,  who  they  are  that  have  done  it,  and  I  wish  that  the  eiposure 
of  faults  sboiilil  bo  private,  unless  it  is  ntcessary  that  it  should  be  public.  I  vrill 
thorofore  not  do  it.  1  have  myself  however,  no  doubt  that  all  might  have  known 
that  it  was  wrong.* 

*  Tbrrc  is,*   ooiitinurd  1,  'another  injury   which    must  grow  out  of  such  a 

Smirtici'.    This  I  should  not  have  cvpcctod  the  little   girls  could  think  of.    In 
act  I  doubt  whether  any  in  school  will  think  of  it  ?    Can  any  one  tell  whit 
it  is?* 

No  one  irplied. 

*  I  should  sujiiioso  that  it  would  load  you  to  disregard  the  bell  when  it  ringtanil 
that  coMM'timMiily  a  gi*nt!Mnan  or  lady  might  "lomctiFnes  ring  in  vain  :  the  acholaft 
near  tho  fliwi,  saying.  *•  Oh  it  is  only  the  little  girls."  ' 

*  Yes  sir,'  was  hoard  from  all  parts  of  the  room. . 
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<  1  found  from  farther  inquiry  that  this  had  been  the  case,  and  I  closed  by  sayinj;, 
**  *  I  am  satisfied,  that  those  who  have  inadvertently  fallen  into  this  practice  are 
sorry  for  it,  and  that  if  1  should  leave  it  here,  no  more  cases  of  it  would  occur, 
and  this  is  all  i  wish.  At  the  same  time,  they  who  have  done  this,  will  feel  more 
effectually  relieved  from  the  pain  which  having  done  wrong  must  necessarily 
give  (hem,  if  they  individually  acknowledge  it  (o  me.  I  wish  therefore  that  all 
who  have  done  this  would  write  oia  notes  stating  the  facts.  If  any  one  does  not 
do  it,  she  will  punish  herself  severely,  for  she  will  feel  for  many  days  to  come, 
that  while  her  companions  were  willing  to  acknowledge  their  faults,  she  wished 
to  conceal  and  cover  hers.  Conscience  will  reproach  her  bitterly  for  her  insin- 
cerity and  whenever  she  hears  the  sound  of  the  door  bell  it  will  remind  her  not 
only  of  her  fault,  but  of  what  is  far  worse,  her  toUlingness  to  appear  innocent 
when  she  was  really  guilty. * " 

"  Before  the  close  of  school  I  had  eight  or  ten  notes  acknowledging 
the  fault,  describing  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  expressing 
promises  to  do  so  no  more. 

"  It  is  by  such  methods  as  this,  rather  than  by  threatening  and  pun- 
ishment that  I  manage  the  cases  of  discipline,  which  from  time  to 
time  occur,  but  even  such  as  this,  slight  as  it  is,  occur  very  seldom. 
Weeks  and  weeks  sometimes  elapse  without  one.  When  they  do  oc- 
cur they  arc  always  easily  settled  by  confession  and  reform.  Some- 
times 1  am  asked  to  forgive  the  offence.  But  1  never  forgive.  I 
have  no  power  to  forgive.  God  must  forgive  you  when  you  do  wrong, 
or  the  burden  must  remain.  My  duty  it  is  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent future  transgression,  and  to  lead  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
it,  to  God  for  pardon.  If  they  do  not  go  to  him,  though  they  may  sat- 
isfy me,  as  principal  of  a  school,  by  not  repeating  the  offence,  — they 
must  remain  unforgiven.  I  can  forget  and  I  do  forget.  For  ex- 
ample, in  this  last  case,  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  any  in- 
dividual who  was  engaged  in  it.  The  evil  was  entirely  removed,  and 
had  it  not  afforded  me  a  convenient  illustration  here,  perhaps  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  it  again,  —  still  it  may  not  yet  he  forgiven.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  I  should  speak  so  seriously  of  God's  forgive- 
ness for  such  a  trifle  as  that.  Does  he  notice  a  child's  ringing  a  door- 
bell in  play  ?  He  notices  when  a  child  is  willing  to  yield  to  temptap 
tion,  —  to  do  what  she  knows  to  be  wrong,  —  and  to  act,  even  in  the 
slightest  trifle,  —  from  a  selfish  disregard  for  the  convenience  of  oth- 
ers. This  spirit  he  always  notices,  —  and  though  I  may  stop  any 
particular  form  of  its  exhibition,  it  is  for  Him  alone  to  forgive  it  and  to 
purify  the  heart  from  its  power.  But  I  shall  speak  more  particularly 
on  this  subject  under  the  head  of  Religious  Instruction." 
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A  f  r<Tr.iH  of  rnminor  nr-hnnk^  not  unlike  that  of  Connecticuty  has  been 
f^:ii!>:{siior  ir  Trnnossst^,  and  some  attempiU  hare  been  made  by  tbeLeg- 
h&iiiit!^  TO  nnnronriBU-  siifii.  it-.m  funds  to  ranr  the  eystem  into  operatioik 
WiUnr  :wr  yoarf  h  ftmall  «ium  has  been  appropriated  and  applied  to  the 
oiiiu-ii:tor  n:  riuidrrr  nnd  von^h  beTween  the  agea  of  six  and  eigfateeiL 
Ttii^-  anvr.  if  pivfi.  to  c  rtrtain  rnmmittee.  whoae  duty  it  is  to  procure  and 
pHv  uw  Tpariter.  Verr  }atfi?r  the  Leps]ataie  have  redocedtfae  licenBeaon 
^rhxi-  shops  troir  ^15  nr  ^^'  Tc  f^  ibe  avails  of  which  are  to  be  applied 
T.<  roniiDoi.  s.^iKois.  Tiio;  thr  school  niBv  be  prolonged  to  meet  the  feel- 
ii:^:!' «i:~  ;hf  1lPU^Il^nril4-toc.  t  r.tiea|>  instrmtoris  employed,  say  for  tea, 
in  o!\T.  £?  iiftf^t'];  flolia'n:  a  mnnih :  the  inKtrnctor famwhing  his  own  board. 
Fosiinsr  ifarbf^r?  arr  sruiom  emnlored  ai  ail.  The  teachers  are  generally 
tho^.  iR  iu^r  '•o.imnc  we^  drawn  fr-am  such  scbobla  as  they  purpose  to 
}i.ivt\  T:  r.^i:^c  "  O'j*^  rit^:i;  S»"'iu-*ni«,''  The  fnlinwinp  ^phic  description  of 
x:»:'  ^■^.■^nim.'*!!  srluxVis  anri  srhooi-hoiwes  in  Tennessee,  is  from  a  source  on 
« i.ui.  Mc  p:arr  CK7:rr  rrlinnrf.  end  lo  vhich  ve  are  principally  indebted 
tor  lisr  ?iui::>  ofiiic  ^lutw  arricir.  We  refer  to  a  series  of  letters  from 
^  I  .iat'*;?5s»^r.  p^.^!ish:^»'.  ir.  the  -  rom>erticut  Observer." 

**  L: :  ;:!r  ^V.L>«-!n£  <>t^n-r  as  t  &r.  impartial  picture  of  school-hooies 
anii  Si  iuvV::^  A  hoiisr  is  brS.\  c>:  round  lo^  one  stoiy  high,  fifteen  feet 
loiijr,  •wo^f  rVoi  ^i»ir.  an »:  rorr pec  with  S7>lit  slabs.  The  chimney  ii 
mnM^  of  «oi>d  snd  mud.  ant:  nlar^d  aT  one  end  of  the  house.  The  benches 
are  usiiii^N-  withoui  hhcks^  anr!  tiiore  are  no  desks,  wherein  to  put  books  or 
vriTinjC  implements  A  sfvire  hfiwoen  the  lo|rs  extends  round  the  house, 
aSoi::  ivj^hi  inchos  «!cr.  ihrorph  whioh  l\s[hx  and  air  may  unremittingly 
enirr,  anii  \uc  Akkk  i?  nivtLriAh'v  ief^  open  winter  and  summer.  The  floor 
IS  romiv\!»et:  of  ihc  samr  maiorial  i«  iih  the  roof,  or  earth.  The  scholars  sit 
prom::»iMKnij(ly  hSoi:' i.*io  ro%x:i.«iiJi  liiile  reference  to  system;  and  study 
s:s  lond  a#  iliov  rea.\  an.;  lo.«i^o  Thrir  srats  at  pleasure. 

**  Paroms  rare'y  :^cnil  ihoir  chr.drrn  under  six  years  old,  but  as  it  was  in 
Now  Kn^lanii  liftoen  yrar?  s-nr:-*,  they  send  those  of  twenty  years.  The 
povernmoi.T  is  ah^oliitc.  aril  i«  :-.on  a  scholar  hai:  offended,  the  rod  is  not 
spart^d.  No  school  is  he'd  on  Sa: unlay.  A  whole  class  frequently  read 
siiii  sivll  without  correction.  Word?  are  of^en  spelt,  and  only  the  firrt 
syllable  pronounced.  While  a  oiass  is  readin^r.  the  teacher  mends  pens, 
answers  tjuestions  in  the  ditferent  branches  of  study,  and  disciplines  if  ne- 
cessary. Formality  and  monotony  in  readinir  we  very  prevalent.  The 
article  n,  precedes  or  follows  nearly  every  other  word. 

"  An  illustration  will  best  convey  our  meaning,  and  the  truth.  The  sen- 
tence ;  *  Every  syllable,  and  even  every  letter,  should  be  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly, particularly  voweW  is  emphatically  read :  *  Every  a-sy liable,  and-a 
even  a-every  a-letter  a-should  be  a-pronounced  a-disti'nctly,  particolariy 
a- vow  els.*  The  truth  is,  this  and  other  similar  habits  were  imbibed  eariy, 
and  the  unconscious  youth  is  suffered  to  continue  them  unmolested.  TIm 
srithmetic  book  is  held  in  the  same  hand  with  the  slate,  and  watched 
closely ;  and  if  both  answers  nearly  agree,  the  sum  is  left,  and  another 
commenced  to  be  worked  in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  scholars  are  in- 
formed that  the  sum  is  right,  without  a  reason  why.  In  this  way  a  whole 
book  is  finished.    Nor  have  wc  often  seen  a  class  formed  in  this  branch 
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While  one  is  engaged  in  Reduction,  another  is  in  Multiplication ;  and 
another  still  has  just  begun  in  Addition  ;  ahd  all  perhaps  are  striving  for 
the  end  of  the  book.  But  we  have  never  seen,  in  the  common  schools  of 
New  England  as  good  writing,  as  is  generally  found  here.  We  account 
for  it  in  this  way :  in  our  common  schools,  grammar  and  geography  are 
seldom  taught." 

The  subject  of  education,  of  late,  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  politicians  of  this  State,  and  we  hope  tliey  will  ere  long  be  found 
the  strenuous  advocates  of  improvement  But  the  want  of  qualified  teach- 
ers will  long  be  felt  as  a  serious  obstacle.  Not  only  are  those  who  engage  in 
the  business  of  teaching,  in  too  many  instances,  deplorably  ignorant  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  but  they  are  likewise,  in  still  great- 
er numbers,  deficient  in  the  patience,  assiduity,  system,  benevolence,  and 
impartiality  which  are  so  requisite  in  those  who  have  the  instruction  and 
education  of  youth  committed  to  them.  It  is  also  painful,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, to  revert  to  the  immorality  of  some  of  the  teachers.  Intemper- 
ance is  by  no  means  uncommon,  though  it  is  rarely  indulged  in  school. 
Yet  the  Christmas  holidays  are  still  occasionally  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
custom  of"  barring  out  the  master,"  which  is  generally  a  drunken  revel,  in 
which  the  teacher  and  his  scholars  unite. 

Female  education  has  attracted  a  commendable  degree  of  attention  in 
Tennessee.  There  are  several  flourishing  female  seminaries  in  Nash- 
ville, in  which  are  taught  not  only  the  ornamental,  but  likewise  the  solid 
and  useful  branches  of  education.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Female 
Academy  at  Knoxville,  and  several  other  institutions  of  the  kind  in  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

There  are  two  Manual  Labor  institutions  in  this  State.  One  is  at  Ma- 
ry ville  under  the  care  of  Dr  Anderson.  It  contains,  say  forty  pupils,  who 
are  taken  from  the  field  and  prepared  for  the  ministry.  They  receive 
their  education  at  very  little  expense  besides  the  avails  of  their  la- 
bors. The  services  of  the  President,  Dr  A.  have  hitherto  been  gratuitous, 
though  he  is  in  low  circumstances.  He  supports  himself  partly  by  preach- 
ing and  partly  by  a  farm.  The  labors  and  sacrifices  of  this  gentleman  in 
the  cause  of  doing  good  t^i  said  to  be  immense ;  and  compared  wtth  his 
means,  have  rarely,  if  ever  been  exceeded.  The  other  manual  labor  school 
is  in  Maury  county,  uuder  the  care  of  Dr  Hardin  ;  and  is  but  recently  es- 
tablished. 

There  are  four  or  five  Colleges  in  the  State,  but  they  are  cot  generally 
flourishing,  although  several  of  them  have  very  able  professors.  The 
University  of  Nashville,  under  President  Lindsley,  is  the  most  flourishing, 
and  is  managed  with  uncommon  ability.  But  that  foolish  prejudice,  so 
often  the  concomitant  of  ignorance,  prevails  in  Tennessee ;  —  we  mean 
the  idea  that  colleges  exclusively  favor  the  sons  of  the  rich,  and  that  they 
are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  common  people.  . 

Education  in  Illinois. 

By  a  late  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  published  in  the  Illinois  Patriot, 
the  interest  derived  from  the  sales  of  the  **  school  lands"  in  each  township, 
(except  what  is  wanted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  selling 
them,)  in  that  State,  is  to  be  divided  annually  by  the  School  Commis- 
sioner of  each  county,  among  the  teachers  of  such  towns,  according  to  the 
number  of  their  scholars,  residing  in  the  township  possessed  of  such  school 
fund,  and  the  number  of  days  they  have  attended  during  the  preceding  13 
months,  on  the  following  conditions ; 
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**  (Sect  4.)  The  teacher  shdl  make  a  scliediile  of  the  mines  of  all  schol- 
ars attondin^  his  school,  who  reside  within  the  township  to  which  the 
school  fund  belongs,  from  the  interest  of  which  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  «Mit 
of  his  compensation ;  and  on  every  day  on  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  by 
him,  he  shall  sit  down  under  the  proper  date,  and  opposite  to  the  name  « 
ench  scholar,  the  attendance  or  absence  of  such  scholar.  Immediately 
aflcr  the  close  of  the  month  of  October,  or  sooner,  if  his  school  shall  have 
come  to  a  close,  said  teacher  shall  add  together  the  number  of  days  which 
each  scholar,  residing  in  the  proper  township,  shall  have  attended  In 
school,  and  set  down  the  total  number  of  days,  opposite  the  name  of  socfc 
scholar;  he  shall  then  add  together  their  several  amounts,  and  set  dowa 
the  total  number  at  the  bottom  of  the  schedule  ;  and  this  total  number,  af- 
ter the  schedule  shall  have  been  examined,  and  if  necessary,  corrected  by 
the  school  commissioner,  shall  be  the  criterion  by  which  he  shail  be  sor- 
er ued  in  making  the  apportionment  aforesaid  ;  bat  no  sach  schedule  utQ 
be  taken  into  consideration,  unless  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
from  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  or  from  five  of  the  employen 
of  said  teacher,  sotting  forth  that  they  verily  believe  said  schedule  to  be 
correct ;  and  that  said  teacliei  has,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  be- 
liof,  pivcn  gratuitous  instruction  in  said  school  to  all  such  orphans  and 
children  of  indigent  parents,  residing  in  the  vicinity,  as  had  been  presented 
for  that  purpose,  by  the  trustees  of  said  school." 

The  whole  statute  from  which  these  facts  are  derived  is  interesting,  and 
along  with  the  formation  of  the  Illinois  Institute,  will  we  trust  effect  mocb 
good  for  the  rising  generation  of  that  infant  but  enterprising  State. 

State  of  Education  in  Alabama. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Traveller  states  that  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation is  rapidly  advancing  in  Northern  Alabama,  and  believes  that  if  they 
**  could  only  have  a  sutlicient  number  of  teachers  with  suitable  literaiy 
qualifications  and  a  good  share  of  common  sense,  the  whole  West  would 
soon  be  supplied  with  flourishing  schools.** 

The  inhabitants  of  Huntsvillc,  in  particular,  are  represented  as  takings 
prominent  stand  in  favor  of  education.  They  have  cstabiishcd  a  veiy  re- 
spectable Academy  for  boys,  and  a  Female  Seminary  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  under  the  care  of  throe  teachers  who  were  educated  by  Miss  Beecb- 
er,  at  hor  souiinary  in  Hartford.  They  have  been  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution moro  than  two  ^curs;  and  usually  have  from  80  to  100 young  la- 
dies under  their  instruction.  They  receive  each  a  salary  of  $500  a  year, 
and  their  board. 

Premium  Offered. 

The  trustees  of  the  Girard  College,  (Phila.)  offer  a  premium  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  best  plan  of  instruction  which  shall  accord  with  the  ob- 
vious intentions  of  the  benevolent  founder,  to  be  sent  to  them  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  January,  1834. 

Lectures  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instructiob. 

The  lectures  before  the  Institute  in  1832  are  now  in  press.  By  an  ar- 
rangement with  ilie  Censors  and  publishers,  we  presented  our  readeia 
with  as  many  of  them  as  our  pages  would  receive,  previous  to  tlie  time  ap- 
pointed lor  publication,  and  have  endeavored  to  select  those  which  related 
most  to  methods  of  instruction.  The  whole  series  will  soon  be  published 
in  a  separate  volume,  by  Carter,  Ilendee  &  Co. 
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Massachusetts  Lyceum. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum  was  held  in  the 
Representatives'  Chamber  on  the  evening  of  the  fHHh  ult  Hon.  A.  H.  Ev- 
erett, President  in  the  chair.  The  report  was  read  by  Mr  Josiah  Hblbrook, 
Recording  Secretary.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
made  a  report  respecting  the  American  Lyceum  and  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing ;  and  statements  were  made  b^  several  gentlemen  from  different  parts 
of  the  State,  after  which  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  state  of  Lyceums  in  this  Commonwealth,  at  an 
adjourned  meeting. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Pierpont, 

'*  Voted^  That  the  generous  donation  from  the  Bowdoin  Hall  School  Lyce- 
um of  a  set  of  geological  specimens,  with  a  tract  to  explain  them,  to  every 
school  in  this  Commonwealth,  is  entitled  to  the  approbation  and  the  thanks 
of  this  institution. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  to  March  27. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  afler  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  submitted  and  unanimously  adopted : 

On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook  of  Boston, 

^^  Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  pleasure  the  interesting  report* 
from  the  American  Lyceum,  by  the  Secretary,  and  npprove  of  the  objects 
and  measures  of  that  institution." 

On  motion  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge  of  Boston, 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum  recommend  to  all  the  town 
and  county  Lyceums,  also  schools  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  co-operate 
with  the  National  Society  in  the  objects  and  measures  proposed  by  it,  es- 
pecially the  collection  of  CABirrETs  of  Natural  Histort,  and  in  a  sys- 
tem of  exchanges  with  literary  institutions  and  individuals  in  all  sections 
of  the  country." 

On  motion  of  Mr  Gceene  of  New  Bedford, 

**  Resolved,  That  the  introduction  of  Natural  History  into  common 
schools,  will  be  calculated  to  increase  their  usefulness  and  elevate  their 
character." 

On  motion  of  Mr  Hastings  of  Worcester, 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  Collection  of  Cabinets  of  Natural  History  in  all 
our  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country,  and  of  a  central  deposit  at 
New  York,  would  be  calculated  to  open  new  sources  of  industry  and  of 
wealth  to  our  nation." 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr  Gannett  of  Boston, 

**  Resolved,  That  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  deposited  in  towns  and 
villages  throughout  the  country,  would  furnish  less  expensive  and  more 
valuable  amusements  to  young  people  than  those  which  often  occupy  their 
attention." 

Afler  the  close  of  the  public  exercises,  the  Lyceum  proceeded  to  choose 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  delegates  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Lyceum,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first 
of  May. 

The  officers  elected  are,  Hon.  A.  H.  Everett,  President  —  Rev.  W.  C. 
Woodbridge,  Corresponding  Secretary  —  Mr  Josiah  Holbrook,  Recording 
do. —  Mr  T.  H.  Carter,  Treasurer  —  Messrs  William  Jackson,  T.  A.  Green, 
8.  C.  Philips,  W.  S.  Hastings,  Abraham  R.  Thompson,  S.  J.  Gardner,  Jo- 
seph Brown  and  Joseph  Jenkins,  Curators. — The  Presidents  of  county 
Lyceums  are,  as  such.  Vice  Presidents  of  this  institution. 
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to  go  through  New  England  and  New  York  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June  next,  and  call  conventions  of  Teachers  and  oUier  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  every  county. 

The  Convention  also  set  on  foot  a  plan  for  supporting,  during  the  term 
of  six  months,  an  agent  in  Greece ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  devote  his 
time  in  endeavoring  to  awaken  parents  to  the  importance  of  giving  their 
children  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  an  intelligent  and  spirited  Greek  now  in  that  country,  who  might 
be  employed  for  Uiis  purpose  for  $100.  Several  of  the  teachers  at  the 
Convention,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  pupils,  promised  to  contri- 
bute from  $5  to  $10  each  for  the  purpose :  proposing  to  have  a  weekly 
collection  among  their  pupils. 

As  it  was  thought  expedient  to  send  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Con- 
vention at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Lyceum  in  New  York,  on 
the  3d  of  the  present  month,  Mr  Loomis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention 
was  appointed. 

Manual  Labor  Schools. 

North  Carolina. — Manual  Labor  Schools  are  beginning  to  receive  at- 
tention in  this  state.  A  series  of  interesting  articles  on  this  subject  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  "People's  Press," of  Wilmington.  From  a  number 
of  the  same  paper,  of  March  27th,  we  also  derive  the  very  gratifying  intel- 
ligence which  follows : 

An  institution  is  about  to  be  established  at  a  place  called  Hay  Mount, 
near  Fayetteville,  to  be  called,  "  The  Donaldson  Academy  and  Manual  La- 
bor School."  The  intention  is  to  connect  with  the  best  academical  instruc- 
tion and  a  good  moral  though  not  sectarian  influence,  (for  to  the  latter  they 
are  strongly  opposed)  three  hours  a  day  of  manual  labor.  The  trustees 
of  the  school,  in  a  publication  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
express  a  belief  that  any  young  man,  by  the  amount  of  labor  proposed,  if 
judiciously  applied,  can  nearly  support  himself  at  the  school ;  and  that  in 
this  way  the  means  of  a  thorough  education  will  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  say  that 
there  are  many  young  men,  in  the  state,  who  would  be  glad  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  instruction  of  common  schools  ;  and  to  afford  them  fa- 
cilities for  doing  so,  is  one  prominent  object  of  the  institution. 

Many  applications  have  already  been  made  from  the  country,  for  the 
admission  of  pupils,  and  measures  have  already  been  taken  to  procure  a 
teacher,  as  soon  as  a  suitable  person  can  be  obtained.  Funds  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000  arc  supposed  necessary  to  establish  the  institution  on 
a  permanent  footing,  and  more  than  $10,000  have  already  been  subscribed. 

Michigan.— We  also  learn  from  the  Detroit  Courier  of  March  27,  thatthe 
manual  labor  system  of  education  is  soon  to  be  introduced  into  the  flour- 
ishing territory  of  Michigan.  The  prominent  objects  which  it  is  expected 
to  secure,  are  the  health  and  morals  of  the  student ;  but  it  is  also  hoped 
that  after  a  few  years,  the  schools  and  colleges  into  which  it  is  introduced, 
will  all  become  self-supporting  institutions. 

Ohio. — Seven  thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
to  aid  in  the  establishment,  at  that  place,  of  a  manual  labor  school,  the 
principal  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  prepare  young  men  to  become  teachers 
of  common  schools.  The  plan  contemplates  the  expenditure  of  $20,000 ; 
one  half  of  which,  it  is  believed  will  be  raised  in  the  Eastern  States. — Ih' 
troii  Courier. 

Kentucky. — Cumberland  College  at  Princeton,  Ky.  containing  60  or  70 
students,  is  conducted  on  the  manual  labor  system. 
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Primart  Education  in  Colombia,  South  Amsbica. 

The  Governor  of  the  province  of  Bogota  has  recently  publlBhed  a  de- 
cree, for  the  improvement  of  primary  Bcnools.  It  atates  tnat  it  is  not  nrf- 
ficient  that  the  greater  part  of  the  province  haa  been  aupplied  with  primaiy 
schools,  it  beinff  necessary  that  '*  these  plantations  of  eaucation  constaiitly 
operate  to  produce  the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded ;"  and  that 
the  masters  perform  their  duty,  while  the  government  keeps  them  under 
their  special  supervision.  He  therefore  requires  the  political  chiefs  to  see 
that  a  return  of  the  state  of  the  schools  be  made  every  six  months,  to  be 
published. 

The  children  in  the  primary  schools  are  to  be  exercised  once  a  week, 
in  dancing,  swimming,  &c ;  and  to  receive  moral  instnictioni  and  to  pe^ 
form  religious  duties.  On  Sunday,  after-public  service,  the  schools  are  to 
be  opened  for  tlie  instruction  of  slaves,  servants  and  other  persons  too 
poor,  or  too  distant  from  them  to  obtain  instruction  otherwise. — JVew  York 
Mvtrtiatr, 

Munificent  Donation. 

The  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind  has  just  receired  a  donation  of 
830,000  from  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  of  Boston,  on  condition  that  50,000 
more  be  raised  in  the  month  of  May. 


NOTICES. 

The  Little  Philosopher,  for  Schools  and  Families ;  designed  to  tsich 
Children  to  Tlilnk  and  to  Reason  about  Common  Things,  and  to  lUiH- 
trate,  for  Parents  and  Teachers,  methods  of  instructing  and  interesting 
Children.  With  a  copious  Introduction,  explaining  fulfy  the  methodu 
using  the  book.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  Principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  School 
Boston:    Carter,  Ilcndec  &  Co.  1833.    24mo.  pp.  172. 

Thii  llttlo  work  evinces  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  heart, 
anil  of  the  iiioHt  successful  methods  of  securinj;  and  fixing  the  attentiou  of  the 
youii^,  on  the  subjects  which  we  deem  it  important  they  should  study.  Itii 
cininontly  culoulsitod,  in  the  hands  of  judicious  teachers^  to  lead  to  one  of  the 
nuwt  iniportant  habits  of  lifo,  that  of  obsorvtition  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  quaintly  but 
opily  o\ pressed,  **  ([[oins:  through  the  world  with  our  eyes  open." 

It  consists  of  Kbort  and  familiar  lessons,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  be- 
twcru  a  parent  or  teacher  mid  his  pupils,  on  the  objects  around  them.  Only  aptrt 
of  the  questions  arc  answered  in  the  book ;  the  remainder  are  designed  to  wad 
the  pupil  —  and  the  teacher  too  —  to  inquiry. 

Rudiments  of  Geography  on  a  new  plan,  designed  to  assist  the  memoiy 
by  Comparison  and  Classitication,  with  numerous  engravings  of  Mannen^ 
Customs,  and  Curiosities.  By  \Vm.  C.  Woodbsidge,  Author  of  a  system 
of  ^  Universnl  lioography.*'  A  new  edition.  Enlarged,  corrected,  and 
iniprovod.  Witli  Preparatory  Lessons,  a  series  of  Questions,  dtc.  Hart- 
ford :   Oliver  D.  Cooke  &  Co.    November,  1832. 

8chiH)l  Atlas  on  a  new  plan,  by  VV.  C.  Woodbsidge. 

The  plan  of  iWi*  work  was  formed  twenty  years  since,  as  the  result  of  ezpe- 
rionco  iu  instruction,  and  was  published  in  IS2L.    it  was  the  first  geography  polh 
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lished  containing  a  system  of  classification,  or  engravings  to  illustrate  the  pecu- 
liaritiesof  each  country,  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  instead  of  mere  or- 
naments. We  have  been  gratified  to  find,  notwithstandmg  the  multitude  of 
school-geographies  published  since  that  period,  several  of  which  have,  in  our 
view,  made  unjustifiable  use  of  its  plan  —  that  it  retains  its  value  in  the  view  of 
those  who  have  used  it  according  to  the  method  proposed  by  the  author. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  it  has  received  any  important  alteration.  Changes 
had  become  indispensable,  and  by  a  trifling  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  type, 
important  additions  have  been  made,  without  any  derangement  of  pages  which 
can  be  inconvenient.  1.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  almost  every  im" 
portant  country j  and  especially  to  each  of  the  United  States.  2.  The  extent, 
population,  and  population  to  a  square  mile  of  every  state  and  country  (so  far  as 
known)  are  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  description.  8.  A  number  of  valuable 
engravings  of  scenery  and  public  objects,  especially  in  the  United  States,  have 
been  added.  4.  Several  new  articles  are  added.  5.  Questions  on  the  text  are 
inserted,  euibracing  all  the  most  important  particulars,  and  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils.  6.  The  rrferences  to 
general  heads,  which  show  the  pupil  where  to  look  for  information,  are  more  nu- 
merous than  before.  7.  Cross  questions  on  the  maps  are  added  to  those  of  etch 
Grand  Division,  in  order  to  call  the  pupil  to  review  his   lesson  in  another  form. 

In  these  ways  the  work  is  made  to  contain  about  three-fourths  more,  fhau  the 
first  editions,  and  more  than  one  hundred  engravings  and  smaU  maps,  are  added 
to  the  Geography. 

The  maps  of  the  Atlas  have  been  redrawn  on  a  new  projection,  exhibiting  the 
countries  in  their  connection,  and  on  a  comparative  scale.  1  hey  are  engraved  on 
steel  in  order  to  secure  their  permanent  correctness.  Three  new  charts,  of  Ani- 
mals, of  Comparative  Magnitudes,  and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  been  added  to 
the  Atlas,  together  with  questions  and  illustrations  of  the  Charts  ;  and  the  Atlas 
alone,  now  presents  a  system  of  Ge(^raphy,  almost  complete.  The  number  of  en- 
gravings in  the  book  has  also  been  increased ;  and  maps  of  the  environs  of  our  prin- 
cipal cities  have  been  added. 

The  author  has  always  presumed,  that  some  smaller  work  would  be  used  as  in- 
troductory to  the  study,  but  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  many  teachers,  he 
has  now  inserted  a  set  of  Preparatory  Lessons,  substantially  on  a  plan  formed 
several  years  since,  designed  to  lead  the  pupil,  by  the  most  simple  and  easy  steps, 
to  the  use  of  maps  and  geographical  terms,  and  what  is  more  important,  to  afiUl 
understanding  of  what  he  studies^io  some  conception  of  the  appearance  of  capes, 
cities,  &c.,  and  also  to  more  distinct  ideas  of  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
by  means  of  a  series  of  imaginary  voyages.  It  is  hoped  that  be  will  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  look  upon  the  map  as  it  realiv  is —  as  an  imperfect  outline  of  great  ob- 
jects and  great  distances;  and  that  he  will  not  deceive  himself  by  remembering 
mere  lines  and  dots,  instead  of  gaining  ideas  of  the  countries  they  represent,  and 
thus  learning  the  science  of  Maps,  instead  of  Oeography. 

History  of  the  United  States,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Historical 
Account  of  our  (English)  Ancestors,  from  the  dispersion  of  Babel  to  their 
emigration  to  America ;  and  of  the  Conquest  of  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards.  By  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  New-Haven:  Durrie  &  Peck, 
1832.    18mo«  pp.  324. 

Few  men  are  so  well  qualified  by  researches  into  our  early  history,  and  by 
personal  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  events  of  the  last  century,  to  write  a 
work  of  this  kind.  The  introduction  is  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States ;  but  it  contains  important  and  interesting  informalion,  which  the 
pupil  will  rarely  meet  with  elsewhere,  and  it  may  be  passed  over  by  those  who 
wish  to  commence  with  more  recent  history.  The  narrative  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  is  obviously  that  of  one  who  has  more  than  a  mere  compiler's 
acquaintance  with  it.  The  Revolutionary  history  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
coming  from  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  The  account  of  the  climate  and  productions 
of  the  country,  is  accurate  and  valuable.  We  do  not  think  the  plan  and  style  so 
well  adapted  to  schools  as  that  of  some  works  already  published ;  but  it  will  be 
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the  RiMt  agreeable  to  many  (eacheri ;  and  the  ipHt  which  pervadea  the  work 
throughout,  will  give  it  great  value  with  thoae  who  regard  ihe  nutral  injhitnee 
of  a  school  book  most  highly.  We  think  it  decidedly  preferable  to  some  oiber 
works,  which  arc  calculated  to  form  premature,  party  politicians,  by  their  nana- 
tiyes  of  the  most  recent  history ;  but  we  hope  that  at  least  a  chroDoloicical  taUo 
of  events,  up  to  the  close  of  the  late  war,  may  be  added  to  future  editions.  Muy 
of  the^ngravings  are  novel ;  and  tlie  whole  book  is  calculated  to  interest  as  well 
as  to  instruct. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  Ancient  Rome,  with  some  Account  of  Mod- 
em Italy.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  and  numerous  Engrsyings.  Boston: 
Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    Square  16mo.  pp.  208. 

The  interest  of  Peter  Parley's  works  is  well  maintained  in  this.  In  style, 
it  is  not  inferior  to  the  rest,  and  the  general  character  is  the  same.  The  descrip- 
tions arc  often  highly  graphic,  but  many  of  the  engravinss  are  wretchedly  exe- 
cuted. We  cannot  excuse  this  defect  in  an  author  and  publisher  who  has  gained 
so  much  of  his  reputation,  and  done  so  much  good^  by  improving  the  public  taste 
in  this  respect.  We  presume  it  is  owing  to  the  process  of  stereotyping,  which 
furnishes,  without  great  care,  very  imperfect  copies  of  the  best  engravings. 

Botany  for  Begin ner? :  An  Introduction  to  Mrs  Lincoln's  *'  Familiar 
Lectures  on  Botany."  f'or  the  Use  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  Younger 
Pupils  of  Higher  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Mrs  Almira.  H.  L.  Phelps, 
(formerly  Mrs  Lincoln,)  Author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany*  Hart- 
ford: published  by  F.J.  Huntington,  1833.  pp.  250. 

This  work  is  chiefly  an  abridgment  of  Mrs  Lincoln's  "  Familiar  Lectures  on 
Dotany,"  to  which  it  would  ser\'e  as  a  valuable  introduction.  We  have  already 
expresiied  our  opinion,  that  tlic  plan  here  adopted,  of  beginning  with  the  scieslific 
arrangement,  is  much  inferior  to  that  in  which  the  more  simple  forms  and  por- 
tions of  a  plant  are  first  described  ;  but  the  extensive  circulation  of  the  larger 
work,  scc'iurt  to  indicate  that  this  plan  is  approved  by  many;  and  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  wc  are  no  optimists.  Omitting  many  of  the  more  difficult  and  leai 
practical  portions  of  the  larger  work.  Mis  L.  has  rctainod  the  useful  description 
of  tlie  genera  and  species  o(  such  plants  as  can  easily  be  found,  and  a  vocabulaiy 
of  scientific  terms.  The  cuts  are  accurate  and  besutilul,  and  are  placed  on  the 
same  pn<;c  with  the  descriptions  they  illustrate.  The  execution  or  the  work  is 
good. 

Conversations  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  in  which  the  leadixif 
arguments  of  the  host  authors  are  arranged,  developed,  and  connectM 
with  each  other.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  Rev. 
J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M.    Boston  :   Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.    1832. 


This  work  is  well  timed,  and  so  far  as  a  general  examination  allows  ua  to  judfe, 
contains  a  valuable  selection  of  arguments  on  a  topic  loo  much  neglected  in  eda- 
cation.  Wo  think  however,  it  supposes  tiucli  an  extent  of  reading,  and  so  much 
familiarity  with  fcro;il  ^ulbori*,  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  for  moat  schools.  A  good 
school  l)Ook  on  this  subject  is  still  much  needed. 
Our  first  iniprcs«i<in  w\\*.  and  wc  believe  that  of  every  reader  will  be,  Ihst  this 
ark  was  the  pnHluriion  of  the  prutlcman  whose  name  is  in  the  title.  To  our 
[rprise,  however,  wo  loiiml  on  readini;  the  preface,  tliat  it  ia  an  English  work 


work 
surp 


(by  what  author  it  i*  not  siaied)  sin»ply  edit  id  in  this  country.  We  certaioly 
consider  it  the  duty  ol  Ainorirans^o  adapt  foreign  works  to  American  schools, 
when  thi-*  i"  nrorp««aiv.  Mnt  wo  ran  lind  no  apology  for  affixing  the  name  of 
an  odiior,  in  a  mannor  t"bu«  oalonlntod  to  niishad  at  home, and  dishonor  us  abroad; 
cspooially  whon  it  is  lopealod,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
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Art.  I.  —  Manual  Labor. 

Firat  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Lit- 
erary ImtUutUmajindttding  the  Report  of  their  Crmeral  Age^dy  Theodors- 
D.  Weld.    January  28<^  1833.    New  York.    S.  W.  Benedict  &  Go. 

8?o.  pp.  laa 

We  belong  to  that  class  of  persons,  who  possess,  like  their  fel- 
low men,  a  material  and  an  immaterial  part,  mutually  and  inti- 
mately dependent  on  each  other,  and  yet  so  unfortunately  trained, 
that  each  is  incessantly  suffering  by  the  neglect  of  the  other,  and 
each  in  its  turn,  retards  the  progress  and  impairs  the  comforts  of 
its  companion.  In  preparing  this  class  for  the  duties  of  life,  the 
great  object  would  seem  to  be, to  procure  them  exemption  from  that 
universal  sentence,  ^In  the  MfMt  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.' 
But  in  seeking  to  escape  it,  tb^y  meet  with  a  just  punishment ;  for 
the  bread  thus  eaten  in  deBance  of  the  law  of  nature  is  but  the 
food  of  disease,  or  the  clog  to  that  favored  portion  of  man  which 
struggles,  not  for  just  preeminence  only,  but  for  an  independence 
not  granted  iq  it  on  earth.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  man,  bom 
with  a  perfect  frame,  was  designed  to  live  without  bodily  labor. 
If  it  were  so,  why  were  not  his  limbs  originally  formed  of  some 
material  more  delicate  than  bones,  and  muscles,  and  tendons,  whose 
strength  is  sufficient,  when  they  are  not  neglected  or  abused,  to 
tear  asunder  wood,  and  even  iron  ?  Why  such  a  costly  and  won- 
derful apparatus,  of  so  much  strength,  to  move  in  evary  direction, 
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if  it  icere  onlv  to  more  itself,  to  open  a  book,  or  to  hold  a  pen ! 
We  mishi  as  vrell  imagiDe  that  the  levers  and  cogs  of  a  steam  en- 
sJDe  were  only  designed  to  turn  its  own  wheels,  or  to  lash  uito  a 
ioaiD  ihe  waters  which  surround  the  ship,  in  which  it  is  placed. 
And  yet  the  education  of  a  lai^  part  of  our  popuhtbn  is  conduct- 
ed as  if  it  were  so. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  csJUmecf,  that  of  all  this  wonderful  appar- 
atus of  our  bodies,  there  is  only  one  portion  which  we  haie 
strencith  and  skill  lo  use,  in  any  such  manner  as  to  earn  our  daily 
hread  ;  and  this  is  the  most  delicate  and  frail  portion,  even  if  it  be 
the  noblest,  which  is  thus  compelled  to  do  double  duty,  b  retom 
it  makes  double  drafts  upon  the  strength  of  other  portions  of  the 
system,  which  it  only  emfdoys  as  a  slave  to  wait  its  bidding,  and 
its  leisure,  before  they  are  allowed  to  stir ;  which  it  daily  enfeeUes 
with  sloth  and  indulgence,  and  thus  destroys  their  propen»ty,  and 
their  power  even  to  wait  upon  it  We  gaze  with  admiratioa  and 
almost  with  en^y  upon  the  hale  countenance,  and  the  strong  firamc, 
and  the  vigorous  labors,  and  beautiful  and  useful  productions  of  those 
in  whom  the  material  man  has  received  something  like  the  proper 
attention ;  and  we  witness  with  astonishment  the  pleasure  they  de^ 
rive  from  even*  sense,  and  ever\'  organ,  the  freedom  with  which 
they  do  and  enjoy  all  that  they  desire,  and  the  sweet  repose  that 
waits  at  their  call,  when  they  are  temperate  in  all  things.  We  fisel 
our  inferiority.  We  lament  that  labor,  —  daily,  vigorous  Iahor,did 
not  ibnii  a  part  of  our  education  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  ,* 
and  we  long  to  see  the  rising  generation  exempted  from  this  pain- 
ful inferiority,  aikl  its  more  painful  consequences. 

Few  publications  have  given  us  so  much  pleasure  in  tliis  ykm, 
as  the  Report  of  Mr  Weld,  to  the  Manual  Labor  Society  of  New 
York.  We  regard  it  as  ranking  with  the  most  important  works  of 
this  age  of  active  benevolence,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  wiH  have 
a  wider  circulation  than  we  can  give  to  its  statements.  It  contains 
materials  for  a  fashionable  quarto,  which  would  vie  with  almost  any 
that  we  know,  in  extent,  and  variety,  and  importance  to  our  coun- 
try, and  to  every  individual  in  it  who  does  not  labor.  A  review 
would  but  allow  us  space  to  give  a  table  of  its  contents,  but  we 
cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  inserting  an  extract  whbh 
contains  the  principles  on  whidi  the  whole  is  based. 

'  God  has  revealed  his  will  to  man  upon  the  subject  of  educatioB, 
and  has  furnished  every  human  being  with  a  copy  of  the  revelation. 
It  is  written  in  the  language  of  nature,  and  can  be  understood  witboot 
a  commentary.  This  revelation  consists  in  the  universal  conscious* 
ness  of  those  influences  which  body  and  mind  exert  upon  each  other — 
induences  innumerable,  incessant,  and  all  controlling;  the  body  con- 
tinually modifying  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  ever  varying 
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the  condition  of  the  body.  These  two  make  up  the  compound  which 
we  call  man  ;  not  the  body  alone,  not  the  mind  alone,  but  both  con- 
joined in  one  by  mutual  laws.  These  mutual  laws  form  the  only  ra- 
tional  basis  for  a  system  of  education,  A  system  based  upon  any 
thing  else  is  wrong  in  its  first  principles  ;  its  combinations  are  incon- 
gruities, its  tendencies  are  perversions,  and  its  results,  ruin.  True, 
the  body  has  no  value  intrinsically,  but  its  connection  with  the  mind 
gives  it  infinite  worth.  Every  man  who  has  marked  the  reciprocal 
action  of  body  and  mind  surely  need  not  be  told  that  mental  and 
physical  training  should  go  together. 

Even  the  slightest  change  in  the  condition  of  the  body  oflen  produ- 
ces an  effect  upon  the  mind  so  sudden  and  universal,  as  to  seem  mi- 
raculous. The  body  is  the  mind's  palace ;  but  darken  its  windows, 
and  it  is  a  prison.  It  is  the  mind's  instrument ;  sharpened,  it  cuts 
keenly  ;  blunted,  i^an  only  bruise  and  disfigure.  It  is  the  mind's 
reflector  ;  if  bright,  it  flashes  day ;  if  dull,  it  diffuses  twilight.  It  is 
the  mind's  servant ;  if  robust,  it  moves  with  swifl  pace  upon  its  er- 
rands ;  if  a  cripple,  it  hobbles  on  crutches.  We  attach  infinite  value 
to  the  mind,  and  justly  ;  but  in  this  world  it  is  good  for  nothing  with- 
out the  body.  Can  a  man  think  without  the  brain  ?  Can  he  feel 
without  nerves?  Can  he  move  without  muscles  ?  If  not,  let  him  look 
well  to  the  condition  of  his  brain,  nerves,  and  muscles.  The  ancients 
were  right  in  the  supposition  that  an  unsound  body  is  incompatible 
with  a  sound  mind. 

Climate,  by  its  influence  upon  the  body,  produces  endless  diversi- 
ties of  mind.  Compare  the  timid,  indolent,  vivacious  and  irritable 
inhabitant  of  the  line,  with  the  phlegmatic  and  stupid  Greenlander. 
Every  man  knows  how  the  state  of  his  mind  is  modified  by  different 
periods  of  the  day,  changes  in  the  weather,  and  the  seasons.*  He  who 
attempts  mental  effort  during  a  fit  of  indigestion  will  cease  to  wonder 
that  Plato  located  the  soul  in  the  stomach.  A  few  drops  of  water 
upon  the  face,  or  a  feather  burnt  under  the  nostril  of  one  m  a  swoon^ 
awakens  the  mind  from  its  deep  sleep  of  unconsciousness.  A  sliffht 
impression  made  upoti  a  nerve  oflen  breaks  the  chain  of  thou^t, 
and  the  mind  tosses  in  tumult.  Let  a  peculiar  vibration  quiver  upon 
the  nerve  of  hearing,  and  a  tide  of  wild  emotion  rushes  over  the  soul. 


*<  By  tiirns  they  feel  the  glowine  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  renoed." 


Strike  up  the  Marseilles  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  you  lash  the 
populace  into  fury.  Sing  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  to  the  Swiss  soldiers, 
and  they  gush  into  tears.  The  man  who  can  think  with  a  gnat  in 
his  eye,  or  reason  while  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  is  twinging,  or  when 
his  stomach  is  nauseated,  or  when  his  lungs  are  oppressed  and  labor- 
ing ;  he  who  can  give  wing  to  his  imagination  when  shivering  with 
cold,  or  fainting  with  heat,  or  worn  down  with  toil,  can  claim  exemp- 
tion from  the  common  lot  of  humanity.     In  different  periods  of  life, 

*  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  almost  all  the  suicides  which  take  place  in  Loa- 
don  mnd  Paris  are  committed  during  the  rainy  season. 
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tbe  mind  waxes  and  wanes  with  the  body ;  in  youth,  cheeHul,  (all  of 
daring,  quick  to  see,  and  keen  to  feel ;  in  old  age,  desponding,  timid, 
perception  dim,  and  emotion  languid.  When  the  blood  circulates 
with  unusual  energy,  the  coward  rises  into  a  hero ;  when  h  craeps 
feebly,  the  hero  sinks  into  a  coward. 

The  effects  produced  by  different  states  of  the  mind  upon  the  body 
are  equally  sudden  and  powerful.  Plato  used  to  say,  that '  all  the  dift> 
eases  of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul.'  The  expreMion  of  the 
countenance  is  mind  visible.  Bad  news  weakens  the  actioo  of  the 
heait,  oppresses  the  lungs,  destroys  appetite,  stops  digestion,  and 
partially  suspends  all  the  (Unctions  of  the  system.  An  emotion  of 
shame  flushes  the  face  ;  fear  blanches  it ;  joy  illuminates  it,  and  an 
instant  thrill  electrifies  a  million  nerves.  Surprise  spurs  the  pulse 
into  a  gallop.  Delirium  infuses  giant  energy.  Volition  commands, 
and  hundreds  of  muscles  spring  to  execute.  Powerful  emotion  often 
.  kills  the  body  at  a  stroke.  Chilo,  Diagoras,  and  Sophocles,  died  of 
joy  at  the  Elean  games.  The  news  of  a  defeat  killed  Philip  ¥. 
One  of  the  popes  died  of  an  emotion  of  the  ludicrous,  on  seeing  his 
pet  monkey  robed  in  pontificals,  and  occupying  the  chair  of  state. 
Muley  Moluck  was  carried  upon  the  field  of  battle  in  the  last  stages 
of  an  incurable  disease.  Upon  seeing  his  army  give  way,  he  leaped 
from  the  litter,  rallied  his  panic  stricken  troops,  rolled  back  the  tide 
of  battle,  shouted  victory,  and  died.  The  door-keeper  of  Congress 
expired  upon  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Eminent  publie 
speakers  have  often  died,  either  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  borst 
of  eloquence,  or  when  the  deep  emotion  that  produced  it  had  sodden* 
ly  subsided.  The  late  Mr  Pinckney  of  Baltimore,  Mr  Emmet  of  New 
York,  and  the  Hon.  Ezekiel  Webster  of  New  Hampshire,  are  recent 
instances.  Lagrave,  the  young  Parisian,  died  a  few  months  since, 
when  he  heard  that  the  musical  prize  for  which  he  had  competed  was 
adjudged  to  another.  The  recent  case  of  Hills  in  New-York  is  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  all.  He  was  apprehended  for  thcfl,  taken  before 
the  police,  and  though  in  perfect  health,  mental  agony  forced  the 
blood  from  his  nostrils.     He  was  carried  out,  and  died. 

The  experience  of  every  day  demonstrates  that  the  body  and  mind 
are  endowed  with  such  mutual  susceptibilities,  that  each  is  alire  to 
the  slightest  influence  of  the  other.  What  is  the  common  sense 
inference  from  this  fact  ?  Manifestly  this  :  that  the  body  and  the 
mind  should  he  educated  together.  The  states  of  the  body  are  in6- 
nitely  various.  All  these  different  states  differently  affect  the  mind. 
They  are  causes,  and  their  effects  have  all  the  variety  which  mark 
the  causes  that  produce  them.  If  then  different  conditions  of  the 
body  differently  affect  the  mind,  some  electrifying,  and  others  para* 
lyzing  its  energies,  what  duty  can  be  plainer  than  to  preserve  the  body 
in  that  condition  which  will  most  favorably  affect  the  mind.  If  the 
Maker  of  both  was  infinitely  wise,  then  the  highest  permanent  perfec- 
tion of  the  mind  can  be  found  only  in  connection  with  the  most  nealth- 
fiil  state  of  the  body.  Has  infinite  wisdom  established  laws  by  which 
the  best  condition  of  the  mind  x^  permanently  connected  with  any  other 
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than  the  best  condition  of  the  body  t  When  all  the  bodily  functions 
are  perfectly  performed,  the  mind  must  be  in  a  better  state  than  when 
these  functions  are  imperfectly  performed.  And  now  I  ask,  is  not 
that  system  of  education  fundamentally  defective,  which  makes  no 
provision  for  putting  the  body  in  its  best  condition,  and  for  keeping  it 
in  that  condition  ?  —  a  system  which  expends  its  energies  upon  the 
mind  alone,  and  surrenders  the  body  either  to  the  irregular  prompt- 
ings of  perverted  instinct,  or  to  the  hap-hazard  impulses  of  chance 
or  necessity  ?  —  a  system  which  aims  solely  at  the  development  of 
mind,  and  yet  overlooks  those  very  principles  which  are  indispensable 
to  produce  that  development,  and  transgresses  those  very  laws  which 
constitute  the  only  groundwork  of  rational  education  ? 

Such  a  system  sunders  what  God  has  joined  together,  and  im- 
peaches the  wisdom  which  pronounced  that  union  good.  It  destroys 
the  symmetry  of  human  proportion,  and  makes  man  a  monster.  It 
reverses  the  order  of  the  constitution  ;  commits  outrage  upon  its  prin«- 
ciples ;  breaks  up  its  reciprocities ;  makes  war  alike  upon  physical 
health  and  intellectual  energy,  dividing  man  against  himself;  arming 
body  and  mind  in  mutual  hostility,  and  prolonging  the  conflict  until 
each  falls  a  prey  to  the  other,  and  both  surrender  to  ruin. 

We  repeat  the  assertion  ;  the  best  condition  of  the  mental  powers 
cannot  be  found  permanently  connected  with  any  other  than  the  best 
condition  of  the  bodily  powers,  and  this  both  as  a  matter  of  philoso- 
phy and  fact.  If  this  be  true,  the  system  of  education  which  is  gene- 
rally pursued  in  the  United  States  is  unphilosophical  in  its  elementary 
principles;  ill  adapted  to  the  condition  of  man  ;  practically  mocks  his 
necessities,  and  is  intrinsically  absurd.  The  high'  excellences  of 
the  present  system  in  other  respects  are  fully  appreciated.  Modern 
•ducation  has  indeed  achieved  wonders.  It  has  substituted  things  for 
names,  experiment  for  hypothesis,  first  principles  for  arbitrary  rules. 
It  has  simplified  processes  ;  stripped  knowledge  of  its  abstraction,  and 
thrown  it  into  visibility  ;  made  practical  results  rather  than  mystery 
the  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  attainment,  and  facts, 
rather  than  conjecture,  its  circulating  medium. 

All  this  is  cheerfully  admitted.  But  what  has  been  done  mean- 
while for  the  body  ?  What  provision  has  been  made  for  the  daily 
wants  of  its  muscles  and  nerves  ?  What  aids  have  been  furnished  to 
the  organs  of  digestion,  secretion,  and  circulation  ?  What  means 
have  been  provided  for  preserving  the  body  in  its  best  condition,  and 
thus  not  only  giving  healthful  energy  to  its  functions,  but  securing  to 
the  mind  that  permanent  vigor  which  results  from  such  a  condition  of 
the  bodily  organs  t  What  recognition  has  been  made  of  those  irre- 
pealable  laws  which  connect  the  mind  with  a  physical  organization, 
and  which  graduate  its  states  by  the  condition  of  that  organization  ? 
In  fine,  how  has  modern  education  been  giving  practical  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  man  is  a  compound  —  a  creature  of  flesh,  as  well  as  in- 
tellect ?  Has  it  been  by  dividing  him  in  twain,  cultivating  one  half 
with  unremitting  care,  and  leaving  the  other  to  stagnate  in  the  torpor 
of  inaction,  or  to  glean  a  momentary  energy  from  the  contingences  of 
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chance  t  Has  it  been  by  giving  birth  to  an  order  of  things  in  whioh 
a  Bound  mind  with  a  sound  body  is  already  a  rare  union,  and  is  fast 
becoming  an  anomaly  1  If  these  are  its  witnesses,  the  world  is  full  of 
them  ;  and  the  utterance  of  their  testimony  is  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters .  The  prevailing  neglect  of  the  body  in  the  present  system  of 
education  is  a  defect  for  which  no  excellence  can  atone.  ■  This  is  not 
a  recent  discovery.  Two  centuries  ago,  Milton  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon 
this  subject,  addressed  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  Esq.  of  London,  in  which 
he  eloquently  urged  the  connection  of  physical  with  mental  educatK)D 
in  literary  institutions.  Locke  inveighs  against  it  in  no  measured 
term?.  Since  that  time,  Jahn,  Ackerman,  Salzman,  and  Francky  in 
Germany  ;  Tissot,  Rousseau,  and  Londe,  in  France,  have  all  written 
largely  upon  the  subject.  To  these  may  be  added  the  celebrated  Fel- 
lenberg,  the  veteran  Swiss  educator,  and  the  apostle  of  modern  edu* 
cation.* 

In  our  own  country  thq  imperfections  of  the  present  Sjratem  have 
been  lamented  by  our  most  eminent  men.  Forty  years  ago^  Dr 
Rush  of  Philadelphia,  published  his  views  at  length,  recommending 
the  connection  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor  with  literary  in- 
stitutions, and  saying,  '  the  student  should  work  with  his  own  hands 
in  the  intervals  of  study.'  More  recently,  much  has  been  written  iqpon 
the  subject.  President  Lindsley  of  the  Nashville  University,  Profes- 
sor Mitchell  of  th^  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Professor  Harris  of  the 
Medical  Institution  of  Philadelphia,  President  Fisk  of  the  Wesleyan 
University,  Professor  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  College,  the  late  Mr 
Cornelius,  and  many  others,  have  publicly  and  with  solemn  earneKl* 
ness,  borne  their  testimony  against  this  feature  of  the  prevailing  sye- 
tem,  and  have  exhorted  the  community  to  cast  about  in  earneat  for 
the  appropriate  remedy.' 

We  cannot  belter  close  this  article  than  with  the  remarks  of  Dr 
Warren  in  a  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

'  Let  me  conclude  by  intreating  your  attention  to  a  revision  of  the 
existing  plans  of  education,  in  what  relates  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  Too  much  of  the  time  of  the  better  educated  part  of  ycwng 
persons  is  in  my  humble  opinion  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  and  sed- 
entary occupations,  and  too  little  to  the  acquisition  of  the  corporeal 
powers  indispensable  to  make  the  former  practically  useful,  ^jf  ike 
present  system  does  not  undergo  some  change,  I  much  apprehmd  we 
shall  see  a  degenerate  and  sinking  race,  such  as  came  to  exist  mm^mg 
ike  higher  classes  in  France  before  the  revolution,  and  suck  as  nam  A- 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  noblest  families  in  Spain* 

*  See  *  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,*  in  the  '  Annals  of  EducatioB, '  wiittMi  by  the 
able  editor  of  that  invaluable  periodical  during  a  year's  residence  among;  the 
■ceaes  which  he  so  interestingly  describes. 
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Abt.  II.  —- Colleges  and  Common  Schools. 

An  IntroductoryDisctnirBe^  ddivertd  before  the  American  InsUiute  qfhi- 
ttrucHon  at  (heir  J%ird  Annwd  Meeting,  Aug.  23, 1833.  By  Francis  C. 
Ghat.    Boston:  1832. 

Hu  Cause  of  Fanners  and  the  Unwers^  of  Tennessee,  Tkoo  Discourses, 
By  Philip  Limdslbt,  President  of  the  University  of  MishviUe,  Nsah- 
vifie:  1832. 

^  An  Address  to  the  Working  Men  qfJVew  England  on  the  state  ofEdueO' 
Hon,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  Producing  Classes  in  England  and  Ameri" 
ea,  With  particular  reference  to  the  effect  qf  manufacturing  (as  now  eon" 
ducted)  on  the  health  and  happiness  of  Hie  poor,  and  on  ^  surety  qfour  Re- 
puhUe,    By  Seth  Luther.    Boston:  1832. 

Mr  Editor  ;  My  object  in  thus  placing  the  names  of  these  in* 
teresfiDg  discourses  together,  Is  to  make  Uieni  the  basis  of  a  few 
remarics  on  the  subject  of  improvement  in  education. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  which  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind 
are  more  generally  agreed  in  regarding  as  of  the  first  importance. 
The  period  has  gone  by  when  it  was  deemed  heresy  to  talk  of  educat- 
ing the  common  people.  Even  in  the  monarchical  governments  of 
Europe,  —  and  1  might  add  under  the  still  more  arbitrary  govei'n- 
inent  of  the  Grand  Sultan,  a  determination  has  gone  forth  to  redeem 
mankind  from  ignorance  ;  were  it  only  as  a  preventive  of  crime. 

While  there  is  less  difference  among  men,  even  those  who  are 
alike  republican  in  their  feelings,  habits  and  sentiments  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  object^  there  exists  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  means  ojf  attaining  it.  Some  suppose  it  can  be 
done  only  through  legislative  or  governmental  influence  ;  —  others 
that  it  can  be  efiected  only  by  the  peofJe  themselves,  either  in  an 
individual  or  social  capacity,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  or  nearly  all  leg- 
islative interference.  Others  again  there  are,  who  suppose  the 
work  of  improvement  would  best  be  accomplished  by  the  combina- 
tion of  both.  , 

In  regard  to  the  question ;  ^  How  shall  we  begin  the  work  ?' 
the  finends  of  improvement  in  education  may  be  again  subdivided 
into  the  following  classes.  I.  Tliose  who  suppose  we  must  com- 
mence by  refonniDg  universities  and  colleges.  2.  Those  who  sup- 
pow  we  iidust  begin  at  the  infant  and  elementary  schocd.  3.  Those 
who' suppose  that  reformation  in  all  should  and  must  be  carried  on 
simultaneously ;  and  4.  Those  who  think  it  of  less  consequence 
Vfhere  we  begin,  provided  we  adopt  the  spirit  and  and  language  of 
Brougliaiii,  and  immediately  BEGIN,  —  somewhere. 

President  Lindsley  is  in  favor  of  combining  legislative  with  indi- 
vidual eflbrt ;  and  probably  these  are  Mr  Luther's  views.  Mr 
Gray's  opinbn  on  this  point  does  not  so  clearly  appear.    But  on 
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the  questions,  How  and  where  shall  the  work  of  reform  be  com- 
menced, and  how  shall  it  be  conducted,  —  they  all  differ  widely. 

Mr  Gray  supposes  that  while  the  public  demand  for  a  AtgAer 
state  of  culture  in  every  department  ot  education  is  obvious  and  im- 
perativcy  ^  the  natural  mode  of  producing  this  result  is  to  begin  at 
the  top  ;  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  highest  seminaries.  But 
we  suppose  by  ^  highest  seminaries/  he  means  universities  and 
colleges  as  they  are.  He  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
grades  of  schools  and  the  marked  distinctions  which  now  exists  must 
continue. 

In  this  view,  Mr  Editor,  I  cannot  entirely  concur.  Reformation 
of  any  kind,  on  these  principles,  can  never  be  expected ;  and  if  we 
are  to  rest  our  hopes  here,  he  would  be  the  true  patriot,  who  should 
contrive  to  congeal  the  world  in  ils  present  condition.  When  or 
where  has  reform  been  attempted,  until  the  people  had  made  the 
6rst  movement  ?  Certainly  never  ;  at  least  in  any  representative 
government.  The  genius  of  republican  institutions  requires  that  we 
should  begin  the  work  of  improvement  where  we  can ;  but  this  will 
not  usually  be  at  the  ^  top,'  as  it  is  called ;  but  rather  at  the  &o/- 
tom.  To  purify  the  streams,  it  is  natural  to  purify,  in  the  first  place, 
the  fountains. 

President  Lindsley  takes  a  better  view  of  the  subject.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  is  an  uutiring  advocate  for  common  schools,  and 
has  proved  himself  such,  not  only  in  the  two  di^ourses  which  are 
before  us,  but  in  a  series  of  essays  on  public  schools,  published  two 
or  three  years  since  in  the  Nashville  Republican,  he  is  also  a  strong 
advocate  of  colleges  and  other  high  schools ;  and  insists  that  the 
cause  of  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  Unlike  some  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  ^  equal  univei-sal  education,'  as  it  is  called,  who  thinly 
it  indispensable  to  decry  colleges  in  order  to  advance  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  at  large,  he  supposes  they  are  all  needful  parts 
of  the  same  system,  and  must  rise  or  fall  together.  In  proof  of 
this  he  thus  adverts  to  the  condition  of  Europe.      ) 

^  Wherever  the  university  has  been  suffered  to  flourish  and  expand,  and 
to  send  forth  its  salutary  streams  among  the  people,  there  have  been  prow* 
ing  up  both  the  capacity  and  the  determination  to  resist  all  ffroM  oppres- 
sion. And  there  too,  a  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  ul  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  especially  in  the  science  of  government.  In  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Russia,  a  fool  or  a  ruffian  may  be  tolerated  on  the  throne,  because  tne 
university  has  been  kept  in  bondage  and  the  people  in  ignorance*  Bat 
were  a  Nero  seated  on  the  throne  of  England  to-morrow,  he  would  aoi 
dare  to  violate  a  single  law  of  the  realm.    He  could  no  more  act  the  part 

of  a  Richard  or  a  Henry,  than  the  meanest  subject  could  comnit *~~ 

with  impunity.' 

This  view  is  certainly  just.     For  nothing  is  better 
that  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  the  grei 
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the  inhabitants  receive  an  education  at  the  college  or  the  uniyersity, 
common  schools  are  most  numerous  and  efficient.  In  what  parts  of 
Europe  is  common  education  better  attended  to  than  in  Germaiyy 
and  Scotland  ?  Yet  in  Germany  there  are  22  universities,  with 
1000  instructors,  and  15,000  to  20,000  students.  Even  in  our 
own  country  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  same  rule  obtains. 
In  those  very  States  where  there  are  the  greatest  proportion  of  col- 
lege students,  there  is  also  the  greatest  proportion  oi  children  who 
are  instructed  in  common  or  public  schools.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  schools,  if  as  numerous,  are  not  so  good  as  they  would  be  with- 
out the  colleges.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those  institutions 
this  may  be  true,  but  not  to  any  considerable*  extent. 

In  view  of  these  facts  —  for  facts  they  must  be  —  how  does  it 
happen  that  such  a  prejudice  exists  against  colleges,  and  that  the 
opinion  is  studiously  circulated  that  they  stand  in  the  way  of  com- 
mon schools  ?  That  an  ignorant  community  should  be  prejudiced 
against  those  who  are  more  intelligent  than  themselves,  and  that 
the  strength  of  this  prejudice  is  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  and 
narrow-noindedness  which  prevail,  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at ;  but  that  many  persons  of  expanded  and  liberal  minds  should 
take  the  lead  in  disseminating  jealousies  against  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  liberal  education,  is  rather  unaccountable.  On  this 
subject  Pres.  L.  remarks  with  some  severity : 

*  Base  and  reckless  and  suicidal  is  the  policy  which  seeks  to  prostrate 
the  college  and  university  under  the  specious  pretext  of  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple a  common-school  education. 

I  care  as  little  about  names  as  any  man.  If  the  name  of  college  or  uni- 
versity be  unsavory  in  the  ears  of  the  people  or  of  the  people's  guardians 
and  conscience  keepers,  let  it  be  cashiered.  Let  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities be  called  academies,  lyceums,  gymnasia,  common  schools,  or 
popular  intellectual  workshops  —  or  by  any  other  republican  appellation, 
if  any  more  acceptable  or  less  invidious  can  be  invented.  It  is  the  thing 
—  the  substance  — the  knowledge  —  the  mental  enlargement  and  energy 
and  power  —  that  I  would  give  to  the  people  in  as  ample  measure  as  possi- 
ble. That  they  may  be  sovereign  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  That  they 
may  be  capable  of  knowing  and  guarding  and  asserting  their  own  rights 
and  liberties. 

I  have  asserted  that  colleges  have  done  good,  or  that  learning  has  been 
useful.  That,  like  wealth  and  power,  when  possessed  only  by  a  few,  it 
iiaa  been  often  abused  to  the  injury  of  others.  That  our  college  gradu- 
ates have  generally  been  the  faithful  sentinels  and  advocates  of  popular 
zighta.  That  if  any  appear  to  be  swerving  from  the  straight  path  of  recti- 
tUMJei  it  ia  because  they  have  discovered  an  ignorant  mass  on  which  to  op- 
•rate.  That  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  —  the  only  preventive  of  its  re- 
cmtence  and  of  its  rapid  increase  —  is  the  immediate  education  of  a  much 
laijfar  pfoportion  of  the  people.  Not  the  giving  them  what  is  called  a 
'~^-  obImoI  •doeatioD  —the  most  of  them  have  this  already  —  and  it 
T|m  man  who  can  merely  read  and  write  is  no  match  for 
Mdilioal  gladiator.    He  cannot  dispel  the  sophistry  even 
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of  the  village  attorney  or  of  the  viUa^e  gazette.  He  10  just  the  man  to 
be  led  astray  by  the  newspaper  essayist  And  the  newspaper  is  the  vcrry 
engine  employed  to  gull  the  people  who  can  read,  but  who  are  too  igno* 
rant  to  discriminate,  to  reason  and  to  judge. 

None  but  enemies  of  the  people  will  ever  gravely  maintain  that  a  com- 
mon school  education,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  all  they 
need.  This  would  be  virtually  telling  them  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  under  political  taskmasters  forever.  Why  is  it  that  oar 
lawyers  rule  the  nation,  and  fill  all  our  lucrative  offices,  from  the  presiden- 
cy downwards  ?  Simply  and  solely  because  they  can  do  something  more 
tnan  read  and  write.  If  our  mechanics  and  farmers  would  enter  the  lists 
with  our  lawyers,  they  must  acquire  the  same  degree  of  intellectual  power 
and  address.  Nor  would  this  prove  a  very  difficult  achievement.  The 
mechanics  and  farmers  might  easily  beat  them  at  their  own  game  and  with 
their  own  weapons.  If  they  did  but  understand  their  interests,  thev  would 
nnite  with  the  schoolmaster,  make  common  cause  with  him,  and  wmet% 
their  natural  rights  and  influence  in  society.  Let  them  take  this  matter 
of  schools  and  colleges  into  their  own  hands.  Let  them  rallv  aroond  our 
most  respectable  and  meritorious,  but  often  poor,  nersecuted  and  reviled 
universities.  Let  them  contribute  the  tnfle  or  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  so,  to  their  funds,  and  send  a  few  hundred  of  their  clerer 
youths  to  acquire  the  art  of  lawyer-fighting — and  we  shall  soon  see  them 
at  the  head  of  afiairs,  as  they  ought  to  be.  This  is  the  best  advice  that  I 
can  give  them.  If  they  prefer  ignorance,  and  are  determined  to  keep  their 
sons  in  ignorance  — then,  farewell  to  all  their  greatness,  and  to  all  the> 
dignity  iniich  their  position  might  justly  command.  They  may  frown 
upon  colleges  —  they  may  abuse  them  —  they  may  starve  them  —  they 
may  scatter  them  to  the  winds  —  but  they  only  sink  themselves  the  lower 
in  the  general  scale  of  humanity.' 

In  order  to  avoid  being  misunderstood,  he  repeatedly  assures  us 
that  he  has  no  prejudice  against  lawyers^  or  either  of  the  learned 

!)rofessions.  He  would  have  the  farmer,  the  mechanic^  the  manu- 
acturer,  —  indeed  all  men,  were  it  possible,  belong  to  the  learned 
professions ;  that  is,  be  truly  and  liberally  and  practically  educat- 
ed. But  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  h'ls  own  language  oa  this 
pomt. 

<  But  our  farmers  ought,  beyond  all  question,  to  be  liberally  educated ; 
that  is,  they  ought  to  have  the  best  education  that  is  attainable.  I  do  not 
say  that  every  farmer  ought  to  go  to  college,  or  to  become  a  proficient  in 
Greek  and  llatin.  I  speak  of  them  as  a  class :  and  by  a  liberal  education, 
I  mean  such  a  course  of  intellectual  discipline  as  will  fit  them  to  sustain 
the  rank  which  they  ought  to  hold  in  this  republic.  They  are  by  right 
the  sovereigns  of  the  land,  because  they  constitute  an  overwhelming  ma- 
iority.  Why  do  they  not  then,  in  fict,  rule  the  land  ?  Because,  and  only 
because,  they  are  too  ignorant.  And  thus  they  sink  into  comparative  in- 
significance :  and  sufier  themselves  to  be  used  as  the  mere  instruments  of 
creating  their  own  masters,  who  care  as  little  for  their  real  welfare  as  if 
they  were  bom  to  be  beasts  of  burden. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  mechanics  and  to  all  the  laboring 
classes,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  An  education,  even  of  the  high- 
est order,  may  be  as  valuable  to  them  as  to  others.  In  our  free  country,  a 
farmer  or  mechanic,  with  equal  talents  and  intelligence,  would  be  more 
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likely  to  become  a  popular  favorite,  than  either  a  lawyer  or  the  well-bred 
heir  of  an  opulent  patrician  family.  Suppose  a  farmer  could  speak  as  well, 
write  as  well,  appear  as  well  versed  in  history,  geography,  statistics,  juris- 
prudence, politics,  and  other  matters  of  general  and  local  interest,  as  the 
lawyer  —  would  he  not  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  elevated  to  the 
highest,  most  honorable,  and  most  lucrative  offices  ? 

The  grand  heresy  on  the  subject  of  education  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  usage  which  obtained  at  an  early  period  in  modern  European  so- 
ciety, and  which  many  centuries  have  sanctioned  and  confirmed — name- 
ly :  that  a  learned  or  liberal  education  was  and  is  deemed  important  only 
K>r  a  liberal  profession,  or  for  gentlemen  of  weslth  and  leisure.  Hence 
the  church,  the  bar,  and  fhe  medical  art  have  nearly  monopolized  the  learn- 
ing of  the  world.  Our  people  reason  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  same 
absurd  and  aristocratic  system.  The  cut  bono  is  upon  every  tongue. 
^  What  goodj*  it  is  asked,  *  will  college  learning  do  my  son  ?  He  is  to  be 
a  frrmer,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant' 

Now,  1  would  answer  such  a  question,  in  the  first  place,  directly,  thus : 

*  A  college  education,  or  the  best,  most  thorough,  and  most  extensive 
education  that  can  be  acquired,  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  your  son, 
simply  as  a  farmer,  mechanic,  merchant,  manufacturer,  sailor  or  sol- 
dier.' And  I  would  patiently  endeavor  to  show  him  how,  and  in  what 
respects ;  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  illustrate  such  truisms  at  present.  But, 
in  the  second  place,  I  would  reply  to  my  plain  friend's  interrogatory,  thus : 

*  Educate  your  son  in  the  best  manner  possible,  because  you  expect  him  to 
be  a  Man,  and  not  a  horse  or  an  ox.  You  cannot  tell  what  good  he  may 
achieve,  or  what  important  offices  he  may  discharge  in  his  day.  For  aught 
you  know,  he  may,  if  you  do  your  duty  by  him,  become  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  At  any  rate,  he  has  reason  and  understanding,  which 
ought  to  be  cultivated  for  their  own  sake.  Should  he  eventually  live  in  the 
most  humble  retirement,  and  subsist  by  the  hardest  manual  labor,  still  he 
may  enjov  an  occasional  intellectual  feast  of  the  purest  and  most  exhilarat- 
ing kind.'  If  all  our  laboring  fellow  citizens  could  relish  books,  and  should 
have  access  to  them,  what  a  boundless  field  of  innocent  recreation  and 
profitable  entertainment  would  not  be  always  at  hand  and  within  their 
reach  ?  What  a  flood  of  cheering  light  and  happiness  would  not  be  shed 
upon  the  dark  path,  and  poured  into  the  bitter  cup  of  millions  of  rational 
immortal  beings ;  who,  at  present,  rank  but  little  above  the  brute  in  their 
pursuits,  habits  and  enjoyments  ? 

In  reference  to  elementary  education,  a  parent  ought  never  to  inquire 
what  his  child  is  to  be  —  whether  a  farmer  or  a  lawyer  —  but  should  eda- 
cate  him  in  the  best  manner  practicable,  and  endeavor  to  inspire  him  with 
sentiments  of  virtue  and  independence,  which  would  preserve  him  from 
the  vulgar  pride  of  being  ashamed  to  earn  his  living  by  honest  industry. 
Besides,  learning  is  itself  a  treasure  —  an  estate  —  of  which  no  adverse 
fortune  can  ever  deprive  its  possessor.  It  will  accompany,  and  console, 
and  support  him  to  the  world's  end,  and  to  the  close  of  life. 

Our  farmers  and  laboring  classes  have  as  much  leisure  for  miscella- 
neous reading  and  study  as  the  professional  —  or  even  as  the  wealthy  or 
fashionable  idUrs  who  do  nothing.  Paradoxical  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  no- 
toriously the  fact  Even  in  England,  wliere  this  leisure  is  not  half  so  grreat 
as  the  poorest  of  our  people  habitually  enjoy,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  most  ignorant  and  debased  and  hard-worked  manufacturing  operatives 
^ave  abundant  time  for  much  intellectual  cultivation.' 

Id  regard  to  the  assertion  that '  our  farmers  and  laboring  classes 
have  as  much  leisure  for  miscellaneous  reading  and  study   as  the 
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professional/  although  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  Pros*  L.  is  cor- 
rect so  far  a^  this  country  is  concerned,  yet  I  am  aware  that  those 
who  have  never  made  the  comparison  for  themselves,  generally 
think  otherwise.  Personal  experience  and  much  observation  have 
taught  me  that^with  as  equal  thirst  for  iaformatioDi  and  the  same 
iadlities  for  procuring  books,  &c,  there  is  no  class  of  men  who 
could  make  more  real  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  than 
farmers.  But  I  think  that  in  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  Elurope, 
there  is  a  little  mistake.  His  remarks  may  be  applicable  to  a  few, 
but  not  to  the  mass  of  the  conuiuinity  ;  they  form  the  exception 
rather  than  the  general  rule. 

In  speaking  of  the  evils  of  poverty,  he  takes  the  usual  ground, 
that  ignorance  is  its  cause.  He  does  not  expect  u>  level  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  any  other  way  than  by 
properiy  educating  the  latter.     The  following  are  his  remarks : 

*  Give  them  an  education.  Provide  for  tbem  the  means  of  instruction 
to  as  great  an  extent  and  amount  as  possible.  A  well  educated  poor  youth 
will  always  rise  to  honorable  distinction.  One  successful  instance  will 
stimulate  others  to  try  the  same  course.  And  thus  a  spirit  of  emulation — 
an  ambition  to  excel  —  will  be  diffused  throughout  the  ranks  of  our  poor 
iUlow  citizens,  which  will  speedily  elevate  them  to  a  respectable  stanoiaff, 
and  qualify  them  to  reach  the  highest  posts  of  honor  ana  fortune.  This  is 
a  matter  of  every  day  occurrence  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
There,  the  laboring  farmer  or  mechanic,  who  would  be  thought  a  very 
poor  man  in  Tennessee,  and  who  labors  more  intensely  than  a  Tennessee 
slave,  strives  by  every  effort  and  sacrifice  to  procure  for  one  or  more  of 
his  sons  a  liberal  education.  The  son,  thus  educated,  as  soon  as  he  leaves 
college,  is  able  to  provide  for  himself,  by  teaching  school  perhaps,  until  he 
studies  a  profession  —  assists  in  educaUng  his  younger  brothers  —  and,  by 
and  by,  appears  among  the  distin^ished  lawyers,  physicians,  divines^ 
professors,  legislators  or  judges  of  his  country.  The  good  old  father  and 
mother  are  then  amply  rewarded  for  all  their  toils  and  self-denial,  by  a 
grateHil,  honorable  and  affluent  posterity  ;  who  cause  their  sun  to  set  in 
peace,  and  their  gray  hairs  to  descend  with  joy  and  hope  to  the  grave. 

I  have  witnessed  hundreds  of  such  cases.  Now  nothing  of  this  kind 
could  take  place  were  it  not  for  the  well  endowed  colleges  with  which  that 
portion  of  our  country  is  favored.  Colleges  are  there,  as  they  will  be  ev- 
ery where,  the  genuine  levellers  of  all  distinctions  created  by  mere  wealth. 
They  open  their  doors  wide,  and  dispense  their  honors  to  merit,  whether 
in  the  garb  of  penury  or  affluence.  And  real  merit  will  presentiy  find  or 
create  a  path  to  just  pre-eminence.  The  poor  man's  son,  who  knows  thai 
be  must  live  by  his  wits,  often  outstrips,  in  the  same  career,  the  rich  man's 
son  —  because  the  latter  trusts  to  his  expected  patrimony,  and  therefore 
despises  labor  and  exertion.  Visit  any  eastern  college,  and  you  will  find 
nearly  all  the  industrious  successful  students  belonging  to  the  middling 
and  poorer  classes.  Look  again  at  the  thousands  who  are  reputably  prac- 
tising the  learned  professions,  and  you  will  be  told  that  they  have  nobly 
risen  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life.  They  were  once  your  poor,  (per- 
haps despised)  studious  college  lads,  who  had  no  money  to  spend  in  the 
mad  frolics  and  ruinous  dissipation,  in  which  the  sons  of  fortune  and  family 
sought  notoriety  and  academic  renoum ;  but  who  have  long  since  dwindled 
into  comparative  insignificance^  or  sunk  into  a  premature  grave. 
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*  How  absurd  then  to  depreciate  and  denounce  colleges  as  being  hostile 
to  the  poor  or  beneficial  only  to  the  rich  !  The  truth  is,  the  rich  always 
build,  endow  and  sustain  them,  while  the  comparatively  poor  reap  the  prin- 
cipal advantage.  Were  our  opulent  citizens  desirous  to  erect  themselves 
into  a  distinct  and  superior  order —  a  monied  aristocracy  — they  could  not 
devise  a  surer  method  of  compassing  so  foul  a  design,  than  by  discourag- 
ing and  frowning  upon  every  scheme  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
Let  them  put  down  or  prevent  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  higher 
seminaries  -^  of  colleges  and  universities  —  and  they  might  then  monopo- 
lize all  the  intelligence  and  power  of  the  state  ;  because  they  could  easi- 
ly educate  their  own  sons  abroad  at  any  expense,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the 
learned  professions  and  for  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  republic.  Will  the 
people  tamely  submit  to  so  gross  a  usurpation,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
cozened  out  of  their  dearest  birthright  and  most  valuable  privileges  ?' 

While  Pres.  L.  is  obviously  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, he  is  by  no  means  visionary.  On  the  contrary,  bis  suggestions 
are  eminently  practical.  He  takes  men  and  things  as  they  are ; 
and  with  clear-sighted  and  common  sense  views  of  what  they  may 
be  made,  rather  than  of  what  it  Is  desirable  they  should  be ;  he  goes 
directly  and  fearlessly  forward  to  the  task  which  he  assigns  him- 
self. This  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  following  remarks. 
The  writer  had  been  insisting  on  the  importance  of  legislative  aid 
to  assist  in  giving  to  an  increased  number  of  the  poorer  class  the 
blessings  of  a  liberal  education. 

*  In  this  way  too,  the  state  would  soon  be  supplied  with  accomplish- 
ed schoolmasters.  For  be  it  known  and  remembered,  that  no  where  on 
earth  does  there  exist  a  good  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools,  ex- 
cept where  colleges  and  universities  are  most  generously  cherished ;  and 
where  the  largest  number  of  poor  youths  are  found  among  their  alumnu 
These  become  teachers  of  necessity.  This  is  matter  of  fact  —  of  univer- 
sal experience  — and  the  most  ingenious  special  pleader  in  behalf  of  pop- 
ular education  cannot  cite  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  truth  is,  the 
cause  of  colleges  and  of  schools  of  all  sorts  is  one  and  indivisible.  A  nd  he 
who  should  attempt  to  establish  good  common  schools  without  colleges, 
would  be  compelled  to  import  a  monthly  cargo  of  foreign  teachers,  or  stand 
before  the  public  a  convicted  Utopian  visionary. 

Men  of  talents  and  of  adequate  literary  qualifications  will  never  be- 
come teachers  of  choice,  except  where  the  profession  is  both  lucrative  and 
honorable.  No  occupation  is  deemed  more  vexatious,  and  none  is  so  ut- 
terly thankless.  But  men  will  teach  school  rather  than  starve :  and  when 
OUT  colleges  shall  send  forth  their  poor  graduates  who  must  immediately 
do  something  for  a  livelihood,  they  will  of  course  be  willing  to  teach. 
They  will  look  out  for  academies  or  classical  schools  in  the  first  instance : 
—  and  here  they  mav  train  many  perhaps,  poor  like  themselves,  who  will 
teach  common  schools.  Thus,  in  time,  the  market  will  be  supplied.  All 
the  schools  will  co-operate  in  the  production  of  this  supply.  They  will 
mutually  aid  and  sustain  each  other.  The  most  gifted  and  enterprising 
lads  in  the  lowest  schools  will  contrive,  no  matter  how  poor,  to  advance 
to  the  higher ;  and  eventually  gain  admission  into  the  college.  And  thus 
the  whole  intellectual  machinery  will  be  fairly  at  work  ;  and,  by  the  state 
purse,  may  be  duly  kept  in  operation  forever. 
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Who  ever  beard  of  a  liberally  'educated  man  who  was  not  the  hearty 
devoted  supporter  of  every  judicious  common  school  system  ?  Such  an 
anomaly  our  country  has  not  yet  produced.  Our  most  illustrious  patriots 
and  sages  have  been  the  founders  of  colleges,  and  apostles  in  the  cause  of 
universal  education. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  our  country,  for  men  of  considerable  influ- 
ence to  boast  that  they  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  college  —  that, 
like  Franklin  and  Washington,  they  have  advanced  in  knowledge  and  re- 
putation by  their  own  unassisted  efforts  ;  ai)d  consequently,  that  colleges 
are  good  for  nothing,  or  at  best  fitted  only  for  the  training  of  drones  and 
blockheads.  Now,  besides  the  extreme  modesty  of  recording  their  owh 
names  upon  the  same  tablets  with  Franklin  and  Washington,  they  might 
be  reminded  that  those  truly  great  men  never  uttered  such  a  boast,  and 
never  decried  such  institutions.  Franklin  was  the  father  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington  endowed  a  college  in  his  native  state. 
No  man,  therefore,  will  ever  give  any  very  convincing  evidence  that  he 
resembles  Franklin  or  Washington,  by  a  supercilious  affectation  of  con- 
tempt for  colleges,  or  by  a  narrow,  invidious,  systematic,  malignant  hostil- 
ity towards  them.' 

But  to  quote  all  that  is  interesting  and  appropriate  to  my  present 

furpose  would  be  to  quote  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  discourses, 
shall  only  add,  therefore,  the  following  single  paragraph,  which 
shows  what  erroneous  notions  prevail  in  regard  to  self-education. 
Nothing  whicli  is  said  is  more  striking  ;  and  nothing,  it  is  believed, 
more  true. 

^  We  have  heard  and  read  much  of  self-made  and  self-taught  men.  The 
truth  is,  that  every  eminent  man  —  especially  among  the  literary,  the  sci- 
entific, the  professional  —  has  been  a  self-made  man.  Bacon  and  Locke, 
Milton  and  Newton,  Burke  and  Mansfield  were  as  truly  self-made  sad 
self-taught  men,  as  were  Johnson  and  Franklin,  Ferguson  and  RitteB* 
house,  Herschel  and  Fulton.  The  first  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  col* 
lege  directly,  the  latter  indirectly  :  and  all  attained  distinction  by  the 
same  intellectual  process.  They  severally  availed  themselves  of  all  the 
instruments  and  sources  of  knowledge  within  their  reach:  and  persever- 
ing industry,  as  a  law  of  their  existence,  ensured  them  victory  and  hoDor. 
Rumford,  Button,  Davy,  Sherman,  Pope,  Wythe  were  as  much  debtors  to 
the  college  as  were  Barrow,  Edwards,  Dwight,  Fox,  Scott  or  Canning. 
The  books,  the  science,  the  literary  taste,  the  universal  consideration  at- 
tendant on  superior  mental  endowments,  which  colleffes  had  created,  nuil» 
tiplied,  diffused,  and  everywhere  exhibited,  led  Fraxddin,  as  they  have  led 
thousands,  to  imitate,  to  master,  to  emulate,  to  rival  the  excellence  Ihn 
presented  to  their  view  and  to  their  ambition.  Ekd  there  been  no  colleges 
or  seminaries  of  liberal  learning  —  no  literary  or  scientific  enterprise  or 
spirit  abroad —  Franklin  might  have  been  a  Confucius  or  a  Numa  among 
barbarians,  but  he  would  never  have  been  the  first  of  philosopher!  eod 
statesmen  among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth.^ 

Mr  Luther's  address  embraces  a  great  variety  of  topics,  rnaay  of 
which  are  of  the  deepest  interest  and  highest  practical  iniportanoe* 
His  great  object,  however,  seems  to  be,  to  expose  the  eril  tendency 
of  employing  children  so  many  hours  a  day  in  our  niaDufactoria^lft 
^he  neglect,  and  often  the  permanent  injury  of  their  hf 
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minds,  and  their  morals.  This  he  does,  not  so  much  by  directing  the 
public  attention  to  abuses  existing  in  this  country  —  though  he  has 
occasionally  adverted  to  these  —  as  those  which  exist  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Europe  ;  and  which  he  thinks  must  eventually 
be  experienced  in  this  country,  unless  a  reform  can  be  effected. 
He  particularly  insists  on  the  importance  of  this  subject  with  refer- 
ence to  health.  His  address  is  replete  with  important  information, 
and  richly  deserves  the  attention  of  every  American.  By  this  is 
oot  meant  that  everything  which  is  said  deserves  the  unqualified 
{^probation  of  every  American,  but  as  the  writer  may  be  supposed 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  one  class  of  the  community,  his  opmions 
ought  to  be  known  ;  and  there  is  moch  reason  to  believe  tliat  many 
of  them  are  just. 

That  he  should  have  accompanied  his  remarks  by  a  severity 
which  borders  upon  unkindness,  and  may  even  be  construed  into 
that  very  abuse  of  which  he  himself  so  loudly  complains,  is  to  be 
regretted.  There  is  surely  some  regard  to  be  paid,  even  to  the 
manner  of  performing  a  duty ,.  however  imperious ;  and  it  certainly 
affords  no  very  favorable  indication  of  the  state  of  a  personV  feel- 
ings when  he  tells  us  that  he  is  determined  to  ^hew  to  the  Ztne,  and 
let  the  chips  fly  in  whoee  eyes  they  may.* 

Nor  is  It  correct  to  insinuate  that  farmers,  mechanics,  manufactur- 
ers, &c,  '  produce  all  the  wealth,'  which  exists ;  or  that  they 
^  enjoy  only  a  small  portion  of  it  themselves.^  Franklin  and 
Watt,  and  Whitney,  while  merely  employing  their  intellectual  pow- 
ers in  conceiving  those  useful  inventions  which  they  afterwards 
brought  forth —*  and  he  whose  mind,  no  less  inventive,  has  laid 
the  plan  of  an  improved  school  book,  is  no  less  a  labor er^  a  pro^ 
ducer  of  wealthy  —  sl  working  man,  in  any  reasonable  sense  of  the 
term,  than  he  who  raises  wheat,  or  manufactures  it  into  flour. 
And  as  to  actual  enjoyment  —  the  balance  is  altogether  in  favor  of 
the  very  classes  which  Mr  L.  thinks  enjoy  so  little.  They  eat 
more  wholesome  food,  they  digest  it  better ;  their  sleep  is  sound, 
sweet,  and  unbroken  ;  they  suffer  less  from  changes  of  tempera- 
cure  than  the  wealthy ;  and  their  industry  is  more  favorable  to 
morals,  and  quite  as  much  so  to  healthy  intellectual  development. 
On  this  subject  I  speak,  not  only  from  theory  and  much  observa- 
tion, but  firom  experience.  What  advantages  then,  in  this  point  of 
view,  does  wealth  afford  ?  I  do  not  ask,  what  advantages  it  might 
affi)rd ;  but  what  does  it  ? 

But  my  business  is  chiefly  with  Mr  Luther^s  views  of  education. 
On  Ibis  subject  he  adopts,  as  his  own  sentiments,  the  language  of 
Gen.  Brigham,  Mayor  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  every  Ameri- 
willy  it  seems  to  me,  cheerfully  respond  to  them. 

*iB  a  free  government^  education  which  elevates  the  mind,  dif- 
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fuses  intelligence,  and  leads  to  virtue,  is  the  only  sure  foundation 
of  freedom  and  (lublic  safety.  Without  education,  a  portion  of  the 
community  is  cast  into  the  shade,  and  oftentimes  intellect  of  the 
6rst  order  is  lost  to  its  possessor  and  to  the  world.  Children  of 
the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  ought  to  be  instructed  both  in  let- 
ters and  morals,  and  no  state  of  society  can  excuse  the  neg- 
lect OF  IT.  If  we  wish  to  live  in  a  community  peaceably,  order- 
ly, free  from  excess,  outrage  and  crime,  we  must  use  our  exertions 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  of  intelligence,  among 
every  class  of  our  citizens.  In  this  course  we  shall  find  our  inter- 
est and  happiness.  In  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  oflenders  we 
shall  find  that  vice  of  every  kind  and  degree  most  generally  splines 
from  ignorance.  The  want  of  learning  and  moral  instruction  leans 
to  idleness,  dissipation  and  crime,  and  often  ends  in  ruin.* 

In  like  manner,  no  person  who  has  a  drop  of  patriotic  blood 
in  his  veins,  will  hesitate  to  deplore  with  Mr  L.  that  principle  of 
avarice  which  leads  men,  —  more  perhaps  in  this  country  than 
any  other  —  to  neglect  everything  else,  not  excepting  the  very 
education  of  their  children,  and  resort  id  '  all  kinds  o(  meanness  to 
get  rich.'      It  is  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible. 

But  I  have  not  time  at  present,  to  follow  Mr  L.  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  remarks,  though  it  might  be  interesting  to  do 
so ;  and  to  exhibit,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  the  un- 
measured abuse  to  which  the  factory  system  as  hitherto  conducted, 
subjects  very  young  children.  Mr  L.'s  pamphlet  is  before  the 
public,  and  they  should  read  it  for  themselves.  A  few  remarks  on 
some  of  the  prominent  topics,  must,  for  the  present,  suflSce. 

As  you  have  often  called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  this 
subject,  they  will  easily  recollect  the  abuses  which  the  physical 
frames  of  the  poor  children  sustain,  in  the  manufactories  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr  (j.  has  confirmed  your  statements,  and  presented  some 
kindred  facts  which  should  strike  us  with  horror.  He  has  shown, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  member  of  parliament,  that  in  a  worsted 
mill  employing  over  400  females,  the  average  longevity  is  not  more 
than  13  years.  A  surgeon  found  47  out  of  167  children  in  a  mill 
in  Manchester,  deformed  from  excessive  labor.  Mr  L.  has  shown 
that  they  often  labor  14  or  15  hours  a  day,  and  occasionally  16  or 
18.  It  is  easy  to  sustain  this  statement,  and  to  show  froni^  parlia- 
mentary documents  that  they  not  only  labor  16  or  18  hours  a  day 
in  some  cases,  but  occasionally  even  the  whole  night ! 

We  find  from  these  very  documents  that  in  about  20  diflerent 
manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain,  children  of  all  ages,  from 
seven  upward,  work  12  to  16  hours  daily,  and  not  a  few  all  night. 
Mn  Glasgow,  near  1000  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old 
are  employed  till  11  to  12  at  night,  or  even  till  one  in  the  morning.' 
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It  should  be  remembered^  (oo,  that  much  of  the  labor  is  performed 
ia  a  standing  posture,  or  with  the  body  a  little  stooping, .  which  is 
equally  injurious.  Some  of  these  children  are  made  so  deformed 
that  they  are  compelled,  if  life  lasts  so  long,  to  go  upon  crutches 
before  they  are  twenty  years  of  age.  Nothmg  will  now  be  said  of 
the  flogging,  gagging,  bruising,  and  other  cruelties  which  are  well 
attested. 

In  view  of  facts  like  these,  surely  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
friends  of  humanity  should  watch  with  anxiety,  and  even  jealousy, 
the  introduction  into  this  country  of  a  system  which  is.  made  so  op- 
pressive to  the  laboring  classes  of  England.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
in  the  infant  state  of  our  manufactures,  and  under  a  government 
whose  very  genius  fosters  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind  to 
every  growing  abuse,  the  evils  so  loudly  complained  of  cannot  yet 
exbt  in  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  old  countries.  Still  there  are 
startling  evils  already  apparent ;  and  should  it  seem  impossible  that 
children  can  ever  be  compelled  to  labor  in  this  manner  here,  let  it 
be  observed  that  this  address  mentions  many  instances  in  thiscoun- 
trv,  where  13  or  14,  and  in  one  instance  between  15  and  16  hours 
oi  actual  labor  are  already  required. 

As  Mr  L.  well  observes,  <  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
education  must  be,  and  is  ajmost  entirely  neglected,'  in  these 
cases  ;  and  that  sucJi  ^  manufacturing  establishments  are  extinguish- 
ing the  dame  of  knowledge.'  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant topic  —  next  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  body  —  to  which 
he  has  adverted.  I  know  full  well  that  provision  is  made  in  some 
places,  as  at  Lowdlj  for  the  education  of  the  children  even  of  nian- 
ufacturers  ;  and  the  facts  are  highly  creditable  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  factories,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  education  generally,  in 
those  places.  But  this  instruction  b,  after  all,  confined  to  a  few 
very  early  years  of  life,  eras  at  the  Dyottville  Glas*  Works,  near 
Philadelphia,  to  the  evening.  At  the  last  mentioned  place,  235 
boys,  some  of  whom  are  not  more  than  eight  years  of  age,  are  re- 
quired, after  the  labors  of  the  day  are  finished,  to  go  to  the  school 
room  for  instruction.  If  these  evening  schools  do  not  take  up  the 
time  necessary  for  relaxation,  they  must  be  useful.  But  there  might 
be  a  set  hour  or  two  for  instruction,  during  the  day.  I  believe  that, 
generally  speaking,  a  laborer  would  accomplish  as  much  in  12 
hours,  if  one  of  them  was  devoted  to  study,  and  another  to  relax- 
ation of  some  sort,  as  if  he  worked  the  whole  time.  But  to  this 
rule  there  may  be  exceptions. 

I  have  inquired  of  intelligent  gendemen  who  are  iamiliar  with 
some  of  our  most  respectable  manufacturing  establishments  in 
this  country,  whether  some  plan  could  not  be  devised  —  perhaps 
familiar  lectures  —  for  giving  laborers  of  all  ages,  such  daily  in* 
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stniction  on  practical  subjects  as  would  be  adapted  to  their  means 
and  capacities,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  their  interest.  The  re- 
ply has  always  been  in  the  negative  ;  that  they  were  a  class  of  peo- 
ple who  could  never  be  brought  to  desire  iinprovement,  or  to  attend 
to  instruction,  even  for  amusement :  that  the  only  way  to  get  along 
with  such  ignorant  people  was  to  keep  them  from  mischief,  by 
keeping  them  constandy  employed.  Now  this  view,  Mr  Editor^ 
let  who  will  entertain  it^Icall  witnial  tyranny;  the  worst,  and 
perhaps  the  only  tyranny  from  which  we  have  anything  to  fear  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  tyranny  of  those  whose  ignorance  of  human 
nature  is  more,  if  possible,  to  be  r^retted  than  the  want  of  scien- 
ti6c  or  even  of  moral  instruction.  Experiment  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  has  shown,  most  conclusively,  that  no  class  of  men  are 
more  capable  —  few  more  desirous  —  of  information,  if  we  only 
adapt  our  instruction  to  their  condition,  than  the  farmer,  the  me- 
chanic, and  the  manufacturer.  To  them,  unless  their  employments 
are  wholly  sedentary-,  a  pleasing  book  or  a  familiar  lecture  is  an 
agreeable  amusement ;  and  familiar  conversational  discussion  of 
topics  which  they  umierstand,  more  so. 

In  proof  of  this  1  might  refer  the  readers  of  the  *  Annals'  to 
the  statements  which  you  have  presented  of  the  Agricultural  School 
at  Hofwyl.  There,  i'fl  mistake  not,  Fellenberg's  experiments  have 
proved  most  conclusively  that  those  students  who  engage  in  active 
pursuits  in  the  open  air  during  the  day,  will  make  very  great  pro- 
gress, simply  by  devoting  the  evening  to  their  studies.  But  when 
the  employment  in  the  factory  is  sedentary j  the  case  is  altered. 
Exercise  is  indispensable  —  and  study  at  evening  would  be  as  inju- 
rious as  disagreeable. 

Do  not  regard  me  as  an  enemy  to  American  manufactures  —  on 
the  contrary,  I  hail  them  as  fraught  with  great  blessings  to  the  com- 
munity, if  introduced  gradually,  and  conducted  by  men  of  the  prop- 
er character  and  spirit.  But  the  greatest  blessings  are  often  most 
open  to  abuse  ,  and  I  would  gladly  point  to  some  of  the  dangers  to 
which  their  introduction  is  exposed,  that  they  may  be  avoided. 
Facts  not  only  at  Hofwyl,  but  in  this  country,  show  most  cleariy 
that  with  suitable  recreation  and  hours  of  instruction,  farms  and 
sliofis,  and  manufacturing  establishments  need  not  *  extinguish  the 
flaino  of  knowledge,'  but  on  the  contrary,  cause  it  to  burn  brighter. 
Were  the  case  of  an  individual  of  much  consequence,  I  might  say 
that  I  sridom,  if  ever  made  more  progress  in  knowledge  in  any  six 
monihn  o(  my  life — or  read  more  —  than  when  laboring  exces- 
iiivrly  hard  on  the  farm. 

\Vh(?ii,nntl  how,  and  where  the  work  of  reformation  in  education 
iilinll  l)fu;in,  Mr  Luther  has  not  told  us  so  distinctly  as  President  L. 
Hill  ho  is  supposed  to  be  the  acknowledged  organ  of  those  who  mo- 
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nopolize  the  appellation  of  '  Working  Men ;'  and  we  know  it  is 
customary  for  the  '  party'  to  speak  of  colleges  as  anti-republican  -— 
as  monopolies  of  learning  —  as  favorites  of  the  few,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  many  —  as  calculated  to  prepare  a  few  hundred  young  men 
to  spend  their  time  in  patching  up  the  present  state  of  things  and 
lord  it  over  others  —  as  drones  in  the  public  hive  —  if  not  as 
vampyres  to  draw  the  heart's  blood  of  the  public.  They  maintain 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  us,  but  in  ^  equal  universal  education ;'  -—  and 
not  a  few  of  their  number  believe  that  the  whole  rising  generation 
should  be  educated  —  or  rather  instructed,  for  education  does  not 
appear  to  be  included  in  the  scheme  —  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  system. 

To  those  who  entertain  this  notion  of  things,  I  would  recommend 
President  Lindsley's  aiguments ;  for  they  appear  to  me  conclusive. 
Pres.  L.  is  no  sectarian  —  no  monopolist  —  no  aristocrat — no 
anti-republican.  He  is  a  warm  hearted  friend  of  the  people ;  and 
would  be  one  of  the  last  persons  in  these  United  States  to  ^ve 
countenance  to  any  measures  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  or  liberties  of  his  fellow  citizens,  or  diminish  their 
happiness. 

To  me,  it  is  exceedingly  painful  to  find  some  of  these  very 
individuals  who  fancy  they  are  the  only  producing  class  of  citizens, 
among  the  most  uncharitable  and  exclusive.  All  good  sense,  and 
patriotism,  and  philanthit>py,  and  practical  knowledge  seems  to  be 
delegated  to  them  alone ;  —  and  yet  their  motto  is,  ^  All  men  were 
created  free  and  equal,'  Twentyfive  years  ago  I  lived  in  a  part 
of  New  England  where  nothing  but  spelling,  reading  and  writing 
were  permitted  in  the  public  schools,  during  the  day.  Once  or 
twice  a  week,  a  few  of  the  oldest  scholars,  collected  in  the  evening 
to  study  arithmetic.  Ten  years  afterwards,  arithmetic  was,  after 
much  opposition,  admitted  ;  ten  years  still  later,  geography ,  after  se- 
rious opposition,  gained  admittance  ;  and  quite  lately  grammar.  I 
speak  not  of  a  single  school  only,  but  of  many  in  the  same  re^on. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  at  the  earliest  period  here  mentioned, 
to  hear  parents  denounce  all  *  learning,'  as  they  called  it,  except  a 
little  knowledge  of  reading,  spelling  and  writing,  and  simple  arith- 
metic, as  highly  injurious,  and  calculated  to  unfit  its  possessor  for 
practkal  life.  Nay,  many  went  even  farther  than  this,  and  regard- 
ed every  person,  in  proportion  as  he  was  liberally  educated,  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy,  and  believed  him  dangerous  in  church  or  state. 
It  is  not  a  little  encouraging,  however,  to  find  that  every  successive 
victory  achieved  over  this  ill-founded  prejudice,  renders  future  con- 

Siests  more  easy  and  certain.    In  the  case  I  have  just  mentioned, 
e  second  new  branch  which  was  introduced,  met  with  less  oppo- 
sition than  the  first — the  third  than  the  second,  and  so  on. 
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Now  it  is  by  falling  in  with  these  prejudices,  unreasonable  as 
they  are,  that  the  monopolizing  and  exclusive  tone  of  the  working 
tneuy  as  they  are  called^  has  become  in  any  measure  popular  ;  and 
it  b  by  humoring  them,  that  ii  must  be  sustained.  It  is  not  long 
shice  I  heard  one  of  this  class  say  —  and  he  has  considerable,  influ- 
ence —  that  be  heartily  wished  every  species  of  schools  in  the  Unit- 
ed. States,  except  the  common  schools,  were  *sunk  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean !' 

For  my  own  part  I  was  trained  in  one  of  the  occupations  which 
this  new  monopoly  view  so  favorably  ;  viz.  that  of  agriculture.  The 
litde  instruction  I  have  received,  was  almost  wholly  in  a  eomnum 
school.  Nay,  I  have  even  been  trained  to  entertain  a  prejudice 
against  high  schools  and  colleges.  My  sympathies  are  with  the 
common  schools  and  common  people,  and  not  at  all  with  high- 
schools  or  colleges,  or  tiie  learned  professions.  Gladly  would  I  do 
all  in  my  power  to  elevate  the  ^people'  —  nothing  to  depress 
them.  Yet  the  observation  of«.facts  has  convinced  me  that  colleges 
and  professional  men  are  necessary  -^  nay  indispensable  ;  —  and 
most  so  to  those  who,  while  they  are  trained  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual light  which  they  have  been  instrumental  in  shedding  on  their 
path,  are  most  forward  to  condemn  them.  I  am  unwilling  to  go 
even  the  length  of  Pres.  Lipdsley's  remarks  concerning  lawyers; 
although  I  admit  the  truth  of  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  learned  quackery  which  exists  in  all  the  professions.  But  take 
these  professions  as  a  body  —  I  speak  of  them  now  as  they  have  al- 
ways been  found  in  the  United  States^  —  dnd  I  appeal  to  history 
if  any  body  of  men  of  equal  numbers,  ever  proved  themselves 
stronger  friends  of  both  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  and  rights  of 
mankind,  than  they  have  done  since  the  dawn  of  the  American 
revolution.     On  some  points,  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 

Eeople  —  such  as  common  education,  for  example  —  they  may  not 
ave  been  the  most  intelligent ;  but  none  have  been  more  devoted 
to  the  public  good. 

Nor  are  these  classes  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  drones,  merely 
because  their  labors  are  not  precisely  ot  the  kind  which  our  new 
monopolists  choose  to  regard  with  favor.*    We  hear  of  some  of 

*  We  have  remarked  in  a  previous  article  —  *  We  feel  our  inferiority  in  looking 
at  the  vig^oroas  men  who  are  accustomed  to  bodily  labor.'  This  is  mortifyins 
enouffh  in  itself —  but  it  is  still  more  so  to  be  taunted  and  libelled  on  account  oftt 
— to  lie  called  *  the  unproductive*  —  *  the  consumer,'  Mhe  drone  of  ■ocitty.* 
We  would  ask  those  who  so  liberally  assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  tiUe  of 
*  producers,'  and '  working  men,'  what  it  is  that  constitutes  production  ?  Docf 
the  cutler  create  the  iron,  or  does  he  only  change  its  form,  and  render  it  mora 
valuable,  and  more  useful  ?  And  is  one  of  these  suicid.tl  writers  less  so,  who  cmH 
fers  a  tenfold  usefulness  and  value  on  a  piece  of  paper  by  covering  it  with  ths 
productions  of  his  mind  ?  Is  the  knife,  or  the  sword  more  useful  to  society*  than* 
the  address,  or  the  essay,  which  may  rouse  hundreds  to  useful  nnd  virtuouf  ••» 
tion,or  deftroy  the  tramendoiifl  power  of  fome  eTil-doer— nayyiiMM  tynatf 
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them,  that  they  labor  only  a  few  hours  in  a  day,  and  perhaps  a 
day  or  two  in  a  week  —  and  are  idle  the  rest  of  the  lime.  Now 
I  happen  to  know  that  these  things  are  not  so  ;  —  I  mean  to  any 
considerable  extent.  No  men  as  a  body  wear  themselves  out  faster, 
in  what  they  regard  as  the  best  service  they  can  do  for  the  people, 
than  the  majority  of  the  very  men  who  are  thus  stigmatized.  If 
they  misapply  their  labors  let  them  be  informed ;  and  let  the  world 
have  the  benefit  of  a  better  influence.  If  when  I  earned  my  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  my  face  at  the  plough  and  spade,  I  was  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  a  working  man,  I  am  not  less  so  now  that  I  toil 
more  hours  in  a  day  and  sweat  more  profusely  at  labor,  which 
mav  be  regarded  as  merely  literary. 

'  ^be  question  is  again  and  again  asked ;  How  do  literary  men 
contrive  to  spend  their  time  ?  Now  he  who  would  ask  this  ques- 
tion would  not  be  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  real,  unequivocal 
answer.  Tell  him  that  to  trace  out  the  origin,  and  character,  and 
relations  of  a  single  word,  may  sometimes  cost  a  man  a  day,  or  a 
week's  labor,  and  that  this  labor  is  all  productive  ;  ^-thnt  ^  a  word 
may  possibly  move  a  continent,^  or  be  the  means  of  '  saving  a 
soul '  —  and  what  will  he  do  but  stare ;  unless  perhaps  he  thinks  of 
a  straight  jacket  for  you,  supposing  that '  much  learning  has  made 
you  mad  ?'  Yet  the  statement  would  be  obviously  correct.  I  am 
usually  deemed  a  '  practical  man,'  and  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  boldly 
and  fearlessly  to  assert  that  we  need  more  than  we  now  have,  of 
the^e  very  men  who  are  willing  to  toil  and  sweat  a  day  or  week  at 
a  word,  if  necessary.  It  is  often  such  men  that  are  the  greatest  o{ 
benefactors.  They  raise  a  standard  for  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
rally  round ;  they  spread  the  light  of  human  knowledge  far  and 
wide  for  many  to  walk  in,  who  afterwards  forgetfully  or  ignorantly 
curse  them  or  their  profession  for  it,  when  they  ought  to  '  bless/ 
We  are  apt  indeed  to  think  these  labors  lost^  but  it  is  not  so.  As 
well  might  you  suppose  the  labor  of  a  publk;  prince  lost,  who  io 
time  of  a  famine,  and  in  pouring  out  hb  stores  of  grain  for  bis  sub- 
jects to  come  and  gather  up,  should  raise  the  apex  of  the  pile  so 
high  that  it  could  scarcely  be  reached.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
higher  the  centre  of  the  heap,  the  greater  would  be  its  contents, 
and  the  greater  the  circumference  of  the  base  for  his  subjects  to 
surround  ?  A.         ^ 

And  if  those  who  deem  the  Bterwy  man  an  idler,  win  not  try  the  experimeiit  fuf- 
fideotlj  to  know  tliat  *  fCudj  i»  tM  liardeft  woric  thmt  is  dime  under  the  mm,'  let 
them  mark  the  ptle,  eroacimted  6gare,  and  the  tottering  step  which  it  fo  often 
produces,  and  tell  us,  what  bodily  labor,  without  Tiee,  thus  wastes  the  human 
power  ?  Shame  upon  those  who  thus  Hbel  themselTcs  and  their  brethren  in  men* 
tal  effort,  while  they  abandon  all  bodily  labor  for  the  *  unproductiTe*  emptoyment 
of  a '  droiie !'  —  Cditob. 
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Art.  III.  —  Obstacles  to  Improvement  in  Education. 

[For  the  Annali  of  BducalioD.] 

Mr  Editor.  —  In  looking  around  upon  the  friends  of  Education 
and  examining  their  conduct,  and  comparing  it  with  what  it  was 
two  or  three  years  since,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  evident 
'  falling  off'  in  ardor  and  devotion  to  the  great  cause  in  which 
they  had  embarked  and  set  sail  with  a  fine  breeze,  not  long  since, 
and  had  already  made  considerable  progress.  This  certainly  is  to 
be  deeply  lamented,  while  there  yet  remains  so  'much  lana  to  be 
possessed.'  Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  assert  that 
this  is  generaUy  the  case.  No  ;  far  from  it  is  the  fact ;  although  in 
very  few,  if  any  cases,  has  the  interest  gone  on  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  light  which  is  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the  various  lu- 
minaries which  have  recently  arisen  upon  our  land,  witli  their  life- 
giving  rays. 

I  have  noticed  among  the  persons  just  mentioned,  three  classes, 
totally  distinct  from  each  other,  in  their  principles  of  action,  and  in 
the  causes  of  their  declension. 

I.  Those  who  engaged  in  the  work  from  the  mere  impulse  of 
the  moment,  and  from  the  excitement  and  charm  produced  bj  nov- 
elty, at  the  commencement  of  those  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Ed- 
ucation, which  have  so  eminently  distinguished  the  few  years  just 
past. 

Respecting  this  class,  I  shall  say  but  little,  for  the  sooner  we 
discover  the  rotten  props  of  any  cause,  the  better  for  the  success  of 
our  undertaking.  It  is  best  they  should  be  removed  before  a 
great  weight  rests  upon  them,  as  it  will  occasion  far  less  derange- 
ment and  trouble.  But  the  other  classes  consist  of  different  materi- 
als—  of  men  with  good  motives,  and  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  society,  yet  under  the  influence  of  mistaken  views  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  I  shall  therefore  suggest  a  few  thoughts  in  relation  to 
them.     And, 

II.  Those  who  suppose  the  work  of  reform  in  education  is  nearly 
or  quite  completed. 

xo  those,  who  are  particularly  conversant  with  our  common 
schools,  it  may  appear  strange,  that  any  one  should  entertain  such 
an  opinion.  But  strange  though  it  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true.  This 
sentiment,^  no  doubt,  proceeds  from  ignorance  upon  the  subject,  as 
a  few  facts  will  show. 

The  facts  I  am  going  to  mention,  to  show  something  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion,  exist  in  the  enlightened  state  —  Connecticut. 
They  would  not,  I  think,  apply  in  so  many  instances  in  Massachu* 
setts  as  in  Connecticut,  but  in  some  of  the  states,  they  would  in 
more. 
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In  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  lying  upon  the  bank  of 
the  noble  Connecticut,  is  a  school-house,  which  I  wilK  attempt  to 
describe.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  (not  on  a  green, 
but  simply  in  the  street,  of  the  same  width  here,  as  it  is  through 
the  town,  three  or  four  miles)  carriages  passing  both  sides  of  it  as 
near  it  as  they  can  without  danger  of  becoming  entangled  among  the 
boards  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the  outer  covering,  as  numbers 
of  them  still  adhere  by  one  end  to  the  building,  and  some,  indeed, 
still  remain  fixed  in  their  original  place.  A  great  part  of  them 
however,  by  their  entire  absence  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
originally  fastened,  give  undoubted  evidence  that  they  hstve  per- 
formed the  useful  office  of  kindling  the  fire.  The  house  is  about 
20  feet  long,  by  16  wide,  constructed  with  admirable  economy y 
having  no  superfluous  rooms,  appropriated  (or  an  entry,  place  of 
deposit  for  wood,  scholars'  clothes,  &c,  &c,  but  the  outer  and  only 
door  opens,  into  the  inner  and  only  room !  The  wood  has  the 
protection  provided  by  nature,  viz.  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven. 
Being  well  saturated  with  water,  and  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
it  does  not  aiSbrd  the  opportunity  of  wasting  it,  as  it  cannot  be 
burned  in  a  very  rapid  manner.  Then  the  clothes  can  be  used 
for  either  cushions  or  mats,  as  the  circumstances  or  inclinations  of 
the  owners  prompt  them.  There  are  between  80  and  100  scholars 
to  assemble  here  and  spend  the  day,  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  they  could  never  endure  it  in  so  small  a  room,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  that  the  covering  is  in  a  great 
measure  removed,  so  that  fresh  currents  of  February  air  flow  in 
from  all  quarters. 

This  house  was  built  almost  100  years  since.  There  is  not  a 
single  shade  or  tree  of  any  kind  near  it  in  the  road,  although  the 
street  in  other  places  is  well  supplied  with  them.    The  soil  is 

auite  sandy,  and  by  the  help  of  the  carriages  is  kept  soft,  through 
le  summer,  so  that  it  does  not  hurt  the  children  to  run  over  it, 
and  besides  their  clothes  soon  get  so  covered,  as  to  almost  prevent 
their  wearing  out  at  all.  One  old  man,  who  was  addressed  upon 
the  subject  of  building  a  new  school-house,  said,  '  the  house  did 
very  well  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  don't  see  why  it  won't  now.' 
Such  sentiments  prevailed,  and  they  could  not  build  a  house. 
Tbb  apathy  is  not  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  better  schools  and  school-houses  than  theirs  ;  for  there  has  just 
been  an  excellent  building  constructed,  in  the  same  town,  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  and  one  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  others ; 
and  a  school  is  conducted  there  in  a  manner  well  deserving  of  im- 
itation. But  it  is  because  they  do  not  feel  the  importance  of  the 
sabject  of  education.  The  importance  of  mental  culture,  they 
never  will  io  any  measure  see,  unless  the  friends  of  Education  are 
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cmistantly  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  rouse  their  attention.  And 
let  no  one  think  it  a  trifling  subject,  or  fancy  that  the  work  is 
already  accomplished.  We  have  but  begun  to  move  public  senti- 
ment; —  and  if  we  stop  here,  we  in  a  short  time,  lose  all  we  have 
gained ;  and  the  cause  of  Education  goes  back^  where  it  was  ten 

i rears  ago.  Onward^  then,  should  be  the  motto  of  every  one,  who 
oves  his  country  or  his  species.  We  should  never,  br  one  mo- 
ment, be  satisfied,  until  every  hamlet  in  our  land  —  nay,  in  the 
world,  is  supplied  with  a  school,  and  that  school  is  as  perfect  as 
human  wisdom,  care,  and  labor  can  make  it. 

III.  I  have  found  a  class  of  men,  who  are  discouraged  by  the 
opposition  with  which  they  meet,  from  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
Said  a  distinguished  clergyman  in  a  pleasant  village  in  Connecticut, 
to  me,  a  few  days  since,  *  I  think  it  b  as  well  to  give  t^  and  not 
try  to  do  anything  more.  A  majority  of  the  people  here  are  op- 
posed to  all  improvement  in  schools,  and  we  can  do  nothing.  We 
nave  tried  refusing  to  give  certificates  to  teachers,  who  were  not 
qualified,  but  the  people  will  employ  and  pay  them,  notwithstand- 
ing. One  teacher  was  refused  a  certificate,  who  had  taught  fifteen 
winters.  He  was  miserably  ignorant,  in  short,  of  everything^ 
but  the  most  freouent  and  thorough  manner  of  applying  the  birch 
to  his  pupils.  He  thought  it  hard  to  be  refused,  went  to  another 
town,  passed  examination,  and  went  on  with  his  school.  The 
people  were  dissatisfied  that  he  was  turned  away  —  you  can't  make 
them  understand  —  it's  of  no  use  to  try  —  I  must  give  it  up  —  let 
them  go  on  as  they  choose.' 

*  But,'  said  I,  *  my  dear  sir,  I  think  you  greatly  err.  This  in- 
deed shows  the  difficulty  of  our  task.  It  shows  the  magnitude  of 
our  undertaking.  It  shows  that  laws  are  of  no  avail,  further  than 
they  are  supported  by  public  opinion.  It  shows  us  the  proper 
and  only  field,  in  which  we  can  exert  a  favorable,  and  abiding  in- 
fluence. We  must  mould  and  transform  public  opinion.  This  is 
a  slow  process,  to  be  sure.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment.  But 
place  before  a  community  truth  in  its  simple,  undisguised  beauty 
and  force ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  its  eiSect  in  time. 

*  I  think.  Sir,  you  may  hope,  if  you  press  on,  striving  to  improve 
the  taste  and  habits  of  your  people,  to  see  them,  in  time,  reformed 
essentially  ;  and  you  will  have  their  good  wishes,  attention  and  co- 
operation in  your  schools ;  and  will  see  them  growing  in  useful- 
ness, and  raising  up  a  generation  that  shall  be  wiser  than  their 
fathers.' 

In  the  same  place,  I  saw  a  young  gentleman,  who  is  a  member 
of  a  Lyceum,  which  has  been  formed  and  sustained  thus  far,  in  the 
face  of  great  and  numerous  obstacles,  by  a  few  enterprising  young 
men,  who  have 'encountered  the  coldness  of  some,  the  oppositbn 
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of  others,  and  from  others  still,  they  have  borne  contempt  ami  rid- 
iculed They  have  gone  steadily  forward  in  their  work,  meeting 
weekly  and  hearing  a  lecture,  not  from  some  learned  professor,  but 
from  one  of  their  own  number,  together  with  a  discussion  upon 
some  subject  previously  appointed.     They  have  gradually  gained 

§rowth,  their  meetings  are  now  very  well  attended,  and  a  good 
egree  of  interest  is  manifested.  ^  JBut,'  said  he, '  a  few  individ- 
ual have  nearly  all  the  work  to  do  —  say  three  or  four — and  it  is 
quite  a  task  —  for  we  must  first  accomplish  our  daily  labor,  and 
then  prepare  for  the  Lyceum,  and  preparing  so  often  as  we  are 
obliged  to  do,  makes  quite  a  burdensome  tax ;  and  indeed,  I  hardly 
know  how  to  bear  it  any  longer.  If  the  people  will  not  join  us, 
and  bear  a  part  of  the  burden,  (in  which  case  it  would  be  light) 
we  must  give  up  the  society,  for  it  is  tasking  us  rather  too  hard.' 

^  But  my  friend,'  I  observed,  '  you  know  not  how  much  good 
may  be  accomplished  by  these  efforts.  Go  on.  Exert  yourself 
to  the  utmost,  if  need  be  ;  you  will,  in  time,  see  the  eSeci  of  your 
labors.  You  will  train  the  generation  now  coming  upon  the  stage, 
for  usefulness.  Though  you  cannot  make  an  alteration  in  those 
who  have  grown  old  in  their  bad  habits,  and  have  unalterably 
formed  their  tastes  averse  to  intellectual  pleasures  and  improve- 
ments, still  you  can  mould  the  minds  of  those  who  are  yet  suscep- 
tible of  receiving  impressions,  to  something  better.  You  can  have 
the  cheering  rejection,  in  the  midst  of  your  labors,  that  you  are 
spending  your  strength  for  the  good  of  society ;  and  many  lips  will 
yet  praise  you. 

'  But  my  friend,  you  who  make  this  exertion  will  receive  ample 
reward  in  the  personal  benefit,  you  will  derive  from  it.  This  will 
be  to  you  greater,  far  greater,  than  it  can  be  to  any  one  else.  'Tis 
good  for  the  mind  to  be  exerted,  even  to  its  utmost  stretch.  It 
thus  acquires  strength  and  elasticity.  Go  on  then,  my  friend  — 
shrink  not  from  the  burden  thus  imposed  upon.  you.  Press  forward. 
Do  good.  Get  good.  Thus  your  sun  of  usefulness,  and  happi- 
ness too,  shall  shine  brighter  and  brighter,  until  the  perfect  day. 
Should  you  be  permitted  to  live  until  grey  hairs  shall  cover  your 
head,  how  sweet  will  be  the  reflections,  wnich  will  fill  your  mind, 
as  you  look  around  upon  the  thriving,  intelligent  and  happy  youth 
about  you  growing  up  with  correct  habits,  fitting  for  usefulness  and 
honor  in  life  ;  and  feel  that  you  have  been  the  means  of  directing 
their  minds  into  the  proper  channel.' 

To  me,  Mr  Editor,  it  seems  that  the  friends  of  the  human  race, 
and  promoters  of  improved  forms  of  Education,  must  awake  anew 
to  the  objects  before  them,  and  press  forward  with  more  ardor. 
As  I  said  in  the  commencement,  I  do  not  mean  all,  but  many, 

I.  We  must  engage  in  the  work  from  principle. 
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-  II.  We  must  not  imagine  it  completed,  until  the  last  posrible 
means  of  Instruction  and  Education  are  enjoyed  throughout  the 
world. 

III.  We  must  not  be  discouraged,  let  what  will  oppose. 

A  CoDNTKT  Teacher. 


Art.  IV. — Importance  of  Mental  Discipline. 

Mr  Editor,  —  In.  a  recent  number  of  the  *  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion' I  met  with  the  following  language :  —  'It  has  been  remarked 
by  some  one,  that  the  man  who  has  contrived  to  make  two  blades 
01  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  has  rendered  an  import- 
ant service  to  his  country.  A  service  no  less  important  is  rendered 
by  the  man  who  has  contrived  to  save  half  the  time  which  has  heea 
spent  in  acquiring  any  branch  of  useful  learning.' 

Now,  Sir,  in  my  view,  these  statements  may,  or  may  not  be 
correct,  according  to  the  meaning  of  those  who  make  them.  Is 
there  no  danger  of  exhausting  a  soil  by  excess  of  heat,  and  other 
artificial  means  of  stimulation,  so  as  to  render  the  proprietor,  and 
consequently  the  countr}',  losers  ?  And  may  there  not  be  danger 
too,  in  hastening  by  every  possible  means  the  development  of  the 
mind  ? 

If  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  referred,  meant  to  apply  his  remark 
exclusively  to  the  subject  before  him  — if  he  only  intended  to  af- 
firm that  he  who  contrives  to  ^ave  half  the  time  which  is  now 
wasted  in  learning  to  read  and  write  the  English  language^ — 
then,  it  may  be  nearer  the  truth  than  if  it  were  intended  to  be  of 
more  extensive  application.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  means  to 
inculcate  the  idea  that  the  shortest  road  to  any  science  is,  of  neces- 
sity, the  besty  —  an  opinion  which  is  becoming  quite  common  — 
then  I  must  be  allowed  to  dissent ;  for  1  believe  it  to  be  productive 
of  immense  mischief;  —  and  that  unless  the  public  mind  be  speed- 
ily set  right  in  this  respect,  its  effect  can  be  none  other  than  to  roll 
back  the  wheels  of  improvement. 

In  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics,  every  one 
is  ready  to  admit,  at  least  in  theory,  that  there  is  a  twofold  object 
to  be  attained ;  viz.,  the  discipline  of  the  mental  faculties^  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  that  the  last  is  by  no  means  the  least 
in  point  of  importance.  If  a  royal  road  could  be  discovered  to 
either  of  these,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  g^enerally  be  followed. 
There  is  good  sense  enough  in  the  community  to  prevent  it. 

Again ;  let  the  position  be  taken  that  the  same  twofold  object 
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ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  pursuit  of  every  science,  and 
ahnost  every  one  will  assent  to  it.  He  will  assent  to  the  proposition 
in  the  abstract,  I  mean  —  but  will  he  not  deny  it  in  practice  ?  Else 
how  does  it  happen  that  everywhere  that  teacher,  and  those  pupils 
who  make  the  greatest  apparent  progress  in  the  mere  acqubition  of 
knowledgBy  bear  away  the  palm  ? 

The  rapid  accumulation  of  words j  —  of  the  mere  language  of 
others,  is  seen  and  felt  to  be  injurious.  There  are  not  a  few,  also, 
who  object  to  a  rapid  accumulation  of  the  ideas  of  others,  if  no 
pains  is  taken  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  those 
ideas  to  the  pupil's  own  mind.  As  the  process  of  digestion  may 
be  retarded  bv  too  great  a  supply  of  food,  so  they  are  aware  that 
the  process  of  mental  digestion  is  not  forwarded  merely  by  loading 
the  mind  with  a  ^eater  supply  even  offactSy  than  can  be  ot^trnt- 
latedy  or  appropriated  to  itself 

But  who  is  dissatisfied,  if  all  this  can  be  actually  accomplished  ? 
Who  questions  the  propriety  of  crowding  the  mental  stomach  as  long 
as  it  appears  to  digest  well  ?  Who  fears  the  results  of  a  too  rapid 
mental  growth,  as  he  would  those  of  a  precocious  and  unnatural 
growth  of  the  body  ? 

The  positive  evils  of  too  rapid  physical  development  are  usually 
admitted.  The  general  law  that  animal  bodies  which  come  quickly 
to  maturity,  decay  with  proportional- rapidity,  is  not  only  taught  by 
philosophers,  but  sustained  by  facts,  every  day  elicited.  The 
young  Napoleon  was  said  to  be  the  subject  of  an  early  decline  — 
m  part,  at  least,  from  these  very  causes.  In  like  manner,  the 
positive  evils,  to  be  apprehended  from  mental  precocity,  are  admit- 
ted by  the  common  remark  that,  *'  such  a  child  will  be  short-lived, 
because  he  knows  so  much." 

But  while  these  concessions  have  been  madq,  by  the  comnioo 
sense  of  the  community,  the  practical  inferences  have  been  gener- 
ally disregarded.  — *  For  if,  in  the  first  place,  a  single  mental  facul- 
ty,—  say,  memory  —  in  early  life  appears  prominent,  it  receives 
our  particular  attention ;  is  carressed  and  cultivated,  whether  the 
rest  of  the  faculties  are  developed  or  not.  But  a  retentive  memory 
does  not,  of  necessity,  presuppose  strength  or  perfection  of  the  other 
faculties,  but  rather  the  contrary.  So,  in  the  second  place,  if  a 
child  manifest  a  disposition  to  go  forward  rapidly  iq  a  given 
science  —  and  seems  to  understana  his  subject,  and  if  he  is  able 
to  proceed  through  them  all  at  a  rapid  rate^  the  idea  of  injury  from 
neglect  of  a  proper  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  by  the 
processes  adopted,  is  by  many  overlooked.  However  often  ihej 
may  assent  to  its  importance  in  theory,  they  practically  despise  it 
in  practice,  and  regard  the  acquisition  of  knowjedse  as  everything : 
—  the  surength  and  vigor  it  should  give  to  the  (acuities,  as  com- 
paratively, nothing. 
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But  if  either  result  could  be  of  importance,  independent  of  the 
other,  it  would  be  the  latter.  Of  what  use  would  be  the  best  chest 
of  mechanics'  tools,  or  the  best  library,  to  him  who  could  neither  use 
the  one,  nor  read  the  other  ?  Of  what  comparative  value  would 
be  a  mind  filled  with  all  ^  the  knowledge  and  mysteries'  of  other 
men,  when  it  had  neither  the  physical  vigor,  or  mental  force,  or 
ingenuity  to  stiike  out  or  originate  an  idea  for  itself,  or  use  it  with 
judgment  when  originated  ? 

This,  however,  is  the  enviable  condition  of  many  a  modem  student, 
who  has  become  learned  without  study,  and  apparently  *  rich'  in 
the  intellectual  attainments  of  others ;  while  he  is  in  reality  *  poor 
and  wretched,'  and  without  the  power  of  treasuring  up  anytbii^ 
for  those  who  are  to  follow  him  —  whose  progress  has  been  accel- 
erated at  school,  by  all  sorts  of  labor-saving  machinery,  but  who  has 
never  earned  his  bread,  intellectually  or  physically,  ^  in  the  sweat 
of  his  face,'  according  to  the  divine  appointment. 

I  have  no  hostility  to  labor-saving  machinery  in  education,  pro- 
vided it  do  not  exclude  hard  study  and  proper  mental  discipline. 
But  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the  friends  of  im- 
provement are  producing  results  which  themselves  would  deprecate, 
could  half  their  evils  be  presented  to  their  minds. 

The  public  attention  is  too  much  directed  (I  mean  eompcttrativefy)^ 
to  sirhplifying  processes — books  —  methods — apparatus,  8zc.  Sim- 
plicity, in  Itself,  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  and  cultivated ; 
'  but  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  go  to  extremes ; 
and  in  departing  from  one  error,  however  great,  to  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme,'  which  is  often  no  less  dangerous.  No  simplify- 
ing processes,  or  machinery  should  ever  be  substituted  for  a  thorough 
exercise  and  discipline  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  — * 
attention,  comparison,  association,  &c.  An  Observbr. 


Art.  V.  —  Mental  Precocity. 

[We  have  given  our  own  views  fully  on  the  danger  of  Mental  Precocity.  We 
cannot,  injustice  to  our  readers,  neglect  to  place  among  the  Annals  of  Educatioa, 
the  following  extracts  from  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  London  Christian 
Observer ;  a  periodical  not  less  distinguished  for  its  religious,  than  its  inteneetnal 
character.  We  rejoice  to  meet  with  such  a  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  o«r 
own  views;  —  and  we  hope  that  in  urging  the  importance  of  early  religious  in- 
struction, we  may  always  be  understood,  in  the  spirit  of  this  article,  not  to  propose 
the  formaUon  of  infant  theologians,  but  of  infant  christians  in  temper  and  eon- 
duct; — of  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  and  not  merely  or  principally  of  tlie 
head.] 

'  Once  more,  my  dear  friend,  I  resume  my  pen  to  exchange  a 
few  cursory  thoughts  with  you :  and  my  theme  will  be,  The  tears 
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of  parents  over  the  bier  of  precocious  children.  I  happened  just 
now  to  be  reminded  of  it,  though  I  have  touched  upon  it  before, 
by  noticing  in  Mr  Byrth's  "  Observations  on  the  Neglect  of  tie- 
brew,"  a  passage  quoted  by  your  venerable  friend,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  in  his  Hebrew  Reader,  respecting  Drusius ;  who^ves 
us  the  following  account  of  his  son : 

^  '^  I  had  an  only  and  most  beloved  son,  in  whom  all  my  hopes 
were  centered,  and  who  was  the  ornament  of  my  old  age.  This 
dear  child,  to  say  nothing  of  his  other  extraordinary  attainments, 
had  made  such  progress  in  the  oriental  languages,  that  he  bad 
not  only  no  superior,  but  no  equal,  in  all  £urope.  In  his  fifth 
year,  he  began  to  learn  Hebrew,  together  with  Latin,  to  which 
he  afterwards  added  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac.  In  his  seventh 
year,  he  translated  the  Psalms  of  David  into  his  native  tongue  so 
admirably,  that  he  excited  the  astonishment  of  a  learned  Jew  who 
beard  him.  In  two  years  after,  he  read  Hebrew  without  the  vow- 
el points ;  and  could  explain  by  his  grammatical  skill  the  exact 
manner  in  which  every  word  should  be  pointed,  which  the  most 
learned  modem  Jewish  Rabbis  are  unable  to  do.  In  his  twelfth 
year,  he  could  write  off-hand  in  prose  and  rythmical  verse,*  after 
'the  Hebrew  manner." 

^  I  fear  there  are  parents  who  would  exclaim  after  reading  this 
passage,  *'  There,  ray  dear  child,  what  would  I  give  if  you  could 
do  so !"  Would  you  give  what  Drusius  gave,  and  what  every 
parent  of  too  precocious  a  child  may  fear  to  be  called  to  give  — • 
all  his  future  hopes  and  joys  for  the  gratification  of  a  short-lived 
vanity  ?  What  is  the  use,  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  of  being  able  to 
say  that  your  son  was  in  joining-hand  at  seven  years  of  age,  if  he 
never  wrote  any  thing  worth  joining?  And  so  I  may  add,  what  is 
the  use  of  reading  Hebrew  at  five,  and  surpassing  Rabbis  at  nine, 
if  all  this  precocious  learning  leads  only  to  a  premature  tomb  ? 

*  There  are  few  parents  who  have  the  courage  to  view  mental 
precocity  in  its  true  character,  namely,  as  a  disease.  They  have 
no  wish  that  their  child's  lungs  should  be  pretematurally  irritable;  or 
his  heart  unusually  congested  ;  or  any  other  vital  organ  ominously 
enlarged ;  and  yet  they  can  behold  with  complacency,  nay  delight,  a 
far  more  tender  and  important  texture  than  any  —  the  brain  —  sUm- 
ulated  to  unwonted  activity,  and  literally  '^  drinking  up  the  spirit/' 
9t  the  expense  of  the  growth  and  health  of  the  defrauded  limbs 
and  viscera ;  and  with  the  prospect  of  an  enfeebled  existence,  and 
perhaps  an  untimely  grave. 

*  I  have  long  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  education, 
of  this  artificial  age,  that  we  stimulate  the  minds  of  children  &r 
beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  salutary  excitement.  Care,  thought, 
5tudy,  are  naturally  alien  to  infant  years ;  and  can  only  be  supeiin* 
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duced  upon  the  tender  mind  by  an  exhausting  expense  of  nervous 
energy,  the  loss  of  which  is  never  recovered.  I  do  not  of  course 
mean  that  we  are  to  bring  up  our  children  for  savages ;  or  to  dis- 
card both  books  and  houses,  like  the  gipsey  tribes  that  infest 
our  lanes  and  commons.  A  child  in  civilized  society  must  receive, 
in  somewhat  early  life,  the  elements  of  mental  as  well  as  moral  train- 
ing ;  and  experience  will  soon  show  what  portion  of  this  disciplme 
can  be  safely  urged,  without  enfeebling  the  powers  of  life  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  future  imbecility  or  premature  old  age.  But  I  am 
fully  convinced  that,  in  practice,  large  numbers  of  anxious  and  con- 
scientious parents  overshoot  this  boundary ;  in  proof  of  which,  I  might 
point  you  to  the  large  number  of  highly  intelligent  invalid  children, 
who  languish  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  society  in  England.  Between  forced  tasks,  stimulating  conver- 
sation, and  still  more  stimulating  reading  for  recreation,  the  brain 
is  in  a  state  of  constant  orgasm,  and  both  body  and  mind  sufier  by 
the  process ;  —  the  body  by  feebleness  and  early  decay,  and  the 
mind  (or  rather  its  corporeal  action,  for  mind  itself  is  immaterial 
and  imperishable,)  by  relaxing,  after  the  overstrained  tension,  and 
disappointing  the  fond  hopes  which  its  early  development  bad 
awakened.  The  late  Robert  Hall  was  a  remarkably  precocious 
child  ;  he  could  read  before  he  could  walk  :  but  do  you  envy  his 
after  existence }  He  never  had  a  day  of  ease  during  bis  whole 
life  ;  and  even  his  mind,  as  if  to  restore  itself  after  its  early  and 
over  anxious  exercises,  took  more  than  one  painful  interval  of  ab- 
sence from  thought  and  all  diurnal  scenes ;  much  as  a  person  faints 
away  to  recover  himself  after  an  undue  exhaustion  of  nervoas  en- 
ergy. 

^  The  greater  part  of  the  useful  and  active  business  of  life  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  transacted  by  persons  who  have  not  in  eariy  years 
evirxed  more  than  an  average  share  of  intelligence,  and  who  have 
not  been  prematurely  worn  out  by  early  mental  excitement  When 
a  poor  man  has  a  feeble  precocious  child,  he  fears  he  will  become 
an  idiot ;  and  at  best  he  never  expects  that  he  will  be  able  to  earn 
bis  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  and  among  savages,  such  a 
child  would  be  tossed  adrift  into  the  first  hallowed  stream ;  but  in 
a  higher  state  and  class  in  society,  manual  labor  not  being  necessary, 
the  defect  is  less  felt;  and  provided  the  chronic  invalid  can  patch 
himself  up  by  constant  care  to  a  reasonable  share  of  mental  eflbrt, 
he  may  fill  passably  well,  for  a  time,  many  of  the  offices  of  highly 
polished  society.  He  cannot  walk  or  run,  but  he  may  ride ;  hie 
cannot  endure  heat  or  cold,  but  he  has  ample  supplies  of  refrige- 
rants and  calorifics ;  his  muscles  are  unstrung,  but  his  lips  may 
convey  his  volitions ;  in  a  forest  with  an  axe  in  his  hand  he  would 
perish,  but  he  can  grasp  a  pen,  which  in  a  civilized  land  is  a  more 
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powerful  weapon ;  and  if  be  cannot  fell  an  oak,  he  can  con  a  brief, 
or  write  a  prescription,  or  compose  a  sermon. 

<  Mental  precocity  may  take  various  forms,  but  in  none  of  them  is 
it  a  healthy  attribute ;  —  no,  not  even  when  it  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  religion.  I  am  touching  upon  tender  ground,  but  I  will  ex- 
!)lain  my  meaning.  The  Bible  speaks  of  one  who  was  sanctified 
irom  his  birth  ;  of  another  who  from  a  child  had  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  were  able  to  make  him  mse  unto  salvation ;  and 
so  in  other  instances;  but  in  this  there  was  not  of  necessity  any 
mental  precocity.  It  is  not  said,  that  Timothy  discussed  vowel 
points,  and  read  half  a  dozen  languages,  when  his  age  and  health 
required  corporeal  exercise  and  mental  quietude.  The  relirion  of 
little  children  ought  eminendy  to  be  an  affection  of  the  neart ; 
grounded  indeed  upon  scriptural  truth,  the  elements  of  which  are 
intelligible  to  a  little  child,  but  not  ramified  into  all  the  doctrinal 
discussions  and  mental  developments  which  we  survey  with  wonder 
in  Janeway's  Tokens.  Some  of  the  children  there  embalmed 
might  have  been  quite  as  pious  without  being  as  mentally  preco- 
cious ;  and  the  difference  would  perhaps,  humanly  speaking,  have 
been,  that  their  piety  would  have  been  spared  to  the  world,  and 
that  they  would  have  long  ''  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze," 
before  they  were  sheltered  in  their  haven  of  rest.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  dispensations  of  an  all  wise  Providence,  or  of  the  mercy 
which  thus  early  took  to  rest  these  lambs  of  Christ's  flock ;  but  I 
mean  to  urge  the  distinction  between  what  was  spiritual  and  what 
was  merely  mental ;  and  to  show  that  very  early  and  extraordin- 
ary development  of  the  latter  kind,  even  when  applied  to  religious 
knowledge,  is  not  of  necessity  so  great  a  blessing  as  many  parents 
may  imagine.  Theology,  as  a  science,  may-  be  made  as  great  a 
stimulant  to  the  infant  mind  as  baby  novel-reading ;  and  the  effect 
will  too  likely  be  that  the  subsequent  relaxation  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  undue  tension.  When  I  have  seen  a  very  little  child,  rack- 
ing its  brain,  as  a  Sunday's  task,  to  understand  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  I  have  thought  of  the  death  bed  of  Baxter,  and  a  hundred 
other  eminent  theologians,  who  when  reduced  to  the  mental  and 
bodily  weakness  of  second  childhood  by  disease  or  age,  have  found  * 
that  their  spiritual  food  must  be  that  of  childhood  also ;  and  that 
some  few  of  the  simplest  elements  in  religion  were  all  that  they 
could  bend  their  minds  to,  and  all  that  they  required  to  sustain 
their  parting  souls. 

*  I  know  not,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make 
any  remark  upon  Evelyn's  narrative,  injts  bearing  upon  the  par- 
ticular subject  of  these  cursory  reflections  —  precocity ;  since  your 
mind  will  \kKve  suggested  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  1  could  oflbr. 
I  confess,  however,  that  if  I  had  not  known  beforehand  that  the 
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cbild  died  io  tender  years,  I  should  have  concluded  so  before  I  had 
read  half  of  the  catal(^ue  of  his  attainments;  for  as  I  before  re- 
marked, such  a  premature  excitement  of  brain  b  in  effect  a  disease, 
and  is  scarcely  consistent  with  a  due  balance  and  healthy  conditioa 
of  the  animal  functions.  I  suspect  also  from  the  character  given 
of  the  child's  delicate  beauty  of  person,  that  he  was  of  that  pecu- 
liar temperament  of  body  which  b  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of 
the  glands ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  early  vk^tims  of  the  dbtress- 
ing  adSections  to  which  I  allude,  and  many  of  whom  die  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  are  often  as  premature  in  mind  as  they  are  sickly 
in  Dody ;  and  you  are  aware  that  every  medical  man  who  b^ 
written  on  disorders  of  this  nature,  mentions  inordinate  mental  ex- 
citment  and  bodily  inactivity  as  greatly  predbposing  to  them.  If 
you  will  turn  to  the  Christian  Observer  for  1^4,  p.  682,  you  wiD 
find  Sir  Astley  Cooper  sayine  that  the  system  pursued  in  modem 
education,  of  prematurely  urging  the  mind,  and  forgetting  the  frailer 
of  its  corporeal  tenement,  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  painful  maladies  above  referred  to.  In  the  case  of  girls  in  par- 
ticular, he  says  that  the  overstrained  attention  and  sedentary  habits 
necessary  for  an  early  proficiency  in  what  are  called  accomplish- 
ments, are  a  fruitful  source  of  disease,  deformity,  and  premature 
decay  ;  more  especially  where  the  mind  of  the  child  b  naturally 
forward,  and  the  body  delicate.  '<  Girls,"  says  Sir  Astley,  '^  are 
firequently  compelled  to  sit  from  morning  till  night  engaged  in 
learning  music,  drawing,  geography,  French,  nay,  even  Italian,  and 
I  know  not  what  else,  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  their  health,  and  thus  impairing  constitutions  which 
might  have  been  rendered  strong  and  robust ....  The  mischieb 
thus  arising  from  the  false  system  of  education  at  present  pursued 
in  this  country  so  frequently  come  before  my  notice,  that  I  vnsh 
what  I  have  said  to  be  generally  known,  in  order  that  future  mit- 
ery  may  be  prevented,  and  the  physical  education  of  our  youth  be 
better  directed  ....  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  say  that  within 
this  last  year  I  have  seen  five  hundred  cases  of  scrofulous  afifections; 
never  a  day  passes  over  my  head  without  my  seeing  a  case,  and 
frequently  three  or  four.  This  very  day  I  have  seen  more ;  and 
if  asked  bow  many  boys  among  them,  I  should  answer  not  one. 
And  what  is  the  reason  ?  Why,  that  boys  mil  take  exercise,  and 
thus  are  less  liable  to  the  complaint ;  while  girls  are  not  allowed,  and 
therefore,  if  predisposed  to  it,  are  almost  always  attacked  by  it  •  •  . 
Air,  exercise,  and  nourishment,  are  the  three  creat  points  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  afiections." 

^  Sir  Astley  Cooper  here  congratulates  boys,  but  what  would 
be  have  said  if  he  had  paid  a  morning  visit  to  the  family  of  Dru- 
sius  or  of  Evelyn,  and  found  a  child  scarcely  out  of  arms,  poring 
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over  a  polyglot  of  oriental  languages,  and  relinquishing  bis  bats 
and  balls  ior  the  entertaining  subtleties  of  masoretic  punctuation  ? 
Evelyn  feels  great  delight  that  bis  child  was  ''  far  from  childish  :  " 
but  why  should  not  a  child  be  childish  ?  There  is  no  wickedness  in 
being  childish,  any  more  than  in  being  precose.  A  child  ought  to 
be  childish ;  and  if  he  be  not,  there  is  a  defect  either  in  his  character 
or  his  education.  Our  Saviour  himself  took  a  child,  and  set  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  and  told  them  that  whosoever  will  ob- 
tain the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  receive  it  as  a  little  child ;  allud- 
ing, I  suppose,  chiefly  to  the  simplicity  of  infancy.  Evelyn's  child 
was  not  altogether  simple  ;  there  was  somewhat  of  what  was  arti- 
ficial, which  was  not  natural  to  his  years,  mixed  with  his  lovely 
character ;  and  so  far  as  this  is  indicated,  it  weakens  our .  sympa- 
thy. When  he  asks,  "  if  he  might  pray  with  hb  hands  unjoined,^* 
be  is  altogether  the  child,  his  piety,  his  reverence  for  God,  hb  ten- 
derness of  conscience,  his  unwillingness  to  bear  inconvenience  or 
pain  where  duty  requires  it,  are  thus  incidentally  evinced ;  while 
his  scruple  is  so  full  of  sincerity,  that  we  sympathize  while  we  smile 
at  hb  simplicity.  But  when  he  deals  in  abstract  truths,  and  lays 
down  theological  propositions,  such  as  that  ^'  all  God's  children 
must  suffer  affliction,"  and  when  he  '^declaims  against  the  vanities 
of  the  world  before  he  had  seen  any,"  he  is  no  longer  a  child  of 
0ve  years  old,  speaking  from  his  own  simple  feelings  ;  he  b  either 
repeating  by  rote,  or  he  has  gained  an  early  maturity  of  thousht 
and  an  abstraction  which  are  not  natural,  and  are  not  of  necessity 
religious.  In  giving  up  his  own  little  world  for  God,  in  bearing 
with  meekness  the  afflicting  hand  of  his  heavenly  Father,  in  ex- 
pressing his  reverence  by  wishing  to  assume  the  accustomed  atti- 
tude oi  infantile  devotion  ;  and  above  all  in  his  simple  and  affecting 
1>rayer,  "  Sweet  Jesus,  save  me  —  deliver  me — pardon  my  sins  — 
et  thine  angels  receive  me,"  he  evidences  an  early  .growth  of  the 
spiritual  affections  ;  but  in  abstracting  all  thb  into  theological  pro- 
positions, he  merely  shows  the  prematurity  of  the  mental  powers, 
or  more  probably  what  he  had  heard  and  remembered.  "  My  son, 
give  me  thy  heart,'*  as  distinct  from  the  mere  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, is  the  command  of  our  heavenly  Father;  and  in  the 
case  of  little  children,  and  often  of  older  converts,  the  heart  may  be 
far  in  advance  of  the  intellect. 

'I  have  said  thus  much  lest  I  should  have  seemed  in  my 
alarms  concerning  premature  mental  activity,  to  be  censuring  early 
piety.  The  two  things  are  wholly  distinct ;  except  indeed,  as  true 
religion  tends  eminently  to  develope  the  intellect,  and  to  rabe  it  to 
its  highest  exaltation.  But  many  children  who  have  been  far  from 
showing  great  cerebral  development,  have  been  early  sanctified  by 
the  grace  of  God  ;  and,  to  my  mind,  such  children  are  a  far  more 
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striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  religion,  than  those  infant  pro- 
digies whose  memoirs  are  so  often  held  forth  to  public  admiratioD. 
'  Yet  think  not,  mj  dear  friend,  that  I  would  undenralue  that 
inestimable  gi(t  of  God  ^  intellect.  -Every  Christian  parent  would 
wish  to  see  his  children  endued  with  fair,  and  it  may  be  with 
bright,  abilities  ;  and  it  is  a  duty  to  cultivate  them  with  reasonable 
assiduity;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  no  evil,  but  much  good  will 
arise  from  so  doing.  But  had  Richard  Evelvn  and  young  Drusius 
both  attained  maturity,  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  at  the  age  of 
thirty  or  forty  they  would  have  surpassed  in  intellect  and  attain- 
ments many  far  less  hopeful  pupils ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
but  that  their  energy,  both  of  body  and  mind,  would  have  been  to 
prematurely  wasted,  that  they  would  not  have  performed  in  the 
actual  business  of  life,  or  even  of  literature,  .one  half  of  what  hu 
been  accomplished  by  thousands  of  less  prombing  scholars.' 
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R€SMrekeaqf(heIlev.E.SmUhandRe9.H.  O.O.Dwi^ 
indudinfr  a  Joumt^  iido  Atiok  Minor^  and  inio  Georgia  and  Perna^  wiA  a 
visit  to  Vie  ^estbrian  and  Chaldean  ChriHians  ofOomdah  and  Salina$,  Hi 
two  volumes.  B^  Eli  Smith,  Miasionary  of  the  American  Board  f^CommAt' 
noMTsfir  Foreign  Missiona.    Crocker  and  Brewster.    BostoOt  1838. 

We  have  examined  with  deep  interest  the  travels  of  Mesan 
Smith  and  D wight  among  the  Armenian,  Nestorian  and  GredL 
Christians,  of  Western  Asia.  It  is  well  known  that  light  as  well  as 
Christianity  was  once  diffused  in  these  regions.  As  eariy  as  the 
year  87,  the  stud^  of  history,  astronomy,  geometry  &c.,  was  pro- 
moted in  Armenia,  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  wh»h  the 
pupils  were  taught  from  books  written  in  Armenian  with  the  Persian 
or  Syracuse  character,  the  Greek  character  having  been  suppressed 
by  the  civil  authority.  But  in  A.  D.  406,  a  learned  monk  by  the 
name  of  Mesr6b,  with  great  ingenuity  invented  an  Armenian  AI- 

|>habet ;  instituted  schools  in  which  this  alphabet  was  taueht,  and 
earned  men  were  even  sent  to  Constantinople  to  translate  rate  Ar- 
menian the  learned  works  of  other  nations.  These  measures  gave 
a  new  era  to  the  history  of  Armenian  literature,  and  in  A.  D.  411, 
the  Bible,  and  soon  after  other  important  works  were  translated 
into  the  Armenian  language.  But  although  light  and  Christianity 
were  thus  early  disseminated  in  these  regions,  —  it  may  not  be  so 
well  known  to  our  readers  that  both  have  almost  expired  together ; 
that  books  are  neariy  as  rare,  and  in  many  places  more  so,  than  in 
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the  days  of  manuteript$^  and  that  eduoatioo  has  declined  proportion- 
ally. The  extracts  which  we  shall  make  from  the  work  before  us 
will  illustrate  this  subject. 

On  arriving  at  Constantinople,  Messrs  Smith  and  Dwight  made 
it  an  immediate  object  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  Armenians 
in  that  city.  They  thus  describe  their  receptioui  and  a  visit  to 
the  Armenian  academy. 

*  We  were  received  by  Gregory  Peshdemeljdn,  the  principal  of 
the  Academy,  with  a  cordiality  suited  to  the  account  of  him,  which 
We  had  received  from  B6gli06  of  Smyrna.  He  is  a  layman,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  and  literature  of  his  nation,  and  himself 
the  author  of  a  very  respectable  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
ancient  Armenian.  We  found  him  surrounded  by  a  company  of 
young  men,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  fair  and  in- 
genuous countenance,  so  peculiar  to  the  young  Armenians  of  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople.  They  were  members  of  the  highest  department 
of  the  school.  The  lowest,  embraces  the  children  of  the  poor,  who 
are  taught  gratuitously  to  read  and  write.  In  the  second,  are  others 
of  more  respectable  connections,  who  are  studying  the  same  branches. 
The  members  of  the  third,  now  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  are  intro- 
duced to  the  elements  of  grammar.  That  study  they  complete  when 
advanced  to  the  fourth,  under  Gregory,  the  number  in  which  is  ubout 
the  same. 

*  They  were  generally  possessed  of  uncommonly  interesting  coun- 
tenances, and  had  an  appearance  of  great  neatness  and  order,  as 
they  sat>  each  upon  his  cushion  or  carpet,  in  double  or  triple  rows 
around  the  floors.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  was  not  far  from 
three  hundred.  It  has  a  considerable  income  from  a  fund,  con- 
tributed by  the  same  primate  who  aided  so  liberally  in  erecting  the 
buildings  of  the  establishmeiit ;  and  the  remainder  of  its  expenses 
are  borne  by  the  Armenian  community.  —  There  are  schools  attach- 
ed to  the  other  Armenian  churches,  but  none  of  them  are  of  much 
repute.  We  were  told  also  that  private  schools  for  girls  are  not 
uncommon,  but  we  got  admission  to  none  of  them. 

'  It  is  painful  to  find  that  none  of  the  modern  improvements  in 
primary  education  have  been  introduced,  even  in  this  most  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  Armenian  nation.  The  only  thing  that  shows  a 
tendency  that  way,  is  the  use  of  a  spelling  book,  and  one  or  two 
other  first  books,  in  the  modern  Armenian,  their  vernacular  dialect. 
Abundantly  able  helps  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  some  other 
branches  have  been  issued  from  the  press  at  Venice,  as  well  as  here, 
but  they  are  in  the  ancient  tongue,  and  accessible  only  to  the  few 
who  understand  it.  Even  in  Gepgraphy,  1  was  surprised  to  find 
them  so  well  supplied,  that  when  we  mentioned  Andover  as  the  place 
to  which  we  should  send  a  Persian  dictionary,  which  the  Patriarch 
had  the  politeness  to  give  us,  a  person  immediately  referred  to  a  book 
in  ancient  Armenian,  not  only  describing  its  position  accurately,  but 
also  that  of  the  adjacent  towns. 
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'  The  Armenians  have  not  only  no  department  for  foreign  languages 
in  the  academy,  nor  any  distinct  school  for  them  in  >tlie  citji  bot  the 
number  acquainted  with  them  b  extremely  small/ 

At  Tiflis,  in  Georgia,  they  visited  a  seminary  established  by 
N^rseSy  an  archbishop  who  formerly  resided  there,  and  who  appears 
to  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  education.  It  was  original- 
ly intended  to  rank  high  as  a  gymnasium,  and  the  building  and  gen- 
eral arrangements  were  excellent.  The  task  of  procuring  instruc- 
tors was  great,  but  ten  or  eleven  were  finally  obtained,  in  part,  how- 
ever, by  sending  to  Paris,  Moscow,  and  Ispahan.  But  Nirses  for 
some  cause  unknown  to  our  travellers  was  afterwards  banished,  and 
the  school  though  still  in  a  degree  respectable,  does  not  sustun 
the  high  reputation  to  which  it  had  attained  while  under  bis  direc- 
tion. It  is  now  a  mere  grammar  school,  for  teaching  Armenian, 
Russian  and  French,  and  is  fast  dwindling  into  a  common 
school.  None  of  the  modern  improvements  in  Education  were 
iever  tried  in  it,  except  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  the  Lancasterian 
system.  In  the  study  of  the  languages,  the  New  Testament  is  used 
as  a  class  book,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  exert  any  moral  or 
religious  influence  on  the  community,  nor  was  this  probably  intend- 
ed. The  present  number  of  scholars  is  about  200.  The  institu- 
tion has  no  funds  ;  its  expenses  are  borne  by  the  episcopal  see. 
There  is  no  other  Armenian  school  within  the  limits  of  Georgia, 
with  the  exception  of  one  containing  about  30  scholars  at  Ganjeh. 
Compared  with  the  Georgians  in  general,  the  Armenians  of  Ijflis 
are  said  to  be  intelligent,  but  in  reality  they  have  but  little  educa- 
tion. Their  females  never  have  been  taught  to  read,  though  some 
of  them  are  taught  a  little,  privately. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  printing  press  in  Tiflis,  but  it 
does  little,  for  want  of  funds.  Indeed  the  only  works  which  have 
ever  been  issued  from  it  are  an  Armenian  catechism,  published  bj 
Nurses — a  spelling  book  —  an  edition  of  the  Venice  Armenian 
Granmiar  —  and  another  of  the  Psalter.  No  periodicali  not  even 
a  common  newspaper,  has  ever  been  attempted. 

The  intellectual  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Jirmeniam  w 
general^  are  thus  described  by  Mr  Smith. 

'  I  shall  give  here,  only  so  much  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  their 
intellectual  condition,  mingling  with  it  the  results  of  our  own  obaei^ 
vations  and  inquiries,  in  order  to  give  my  remarks  a  general  applica^ 
tion  to  the  whole  of  Armenia  which  we  visited. — At  home,  very  youog 
children  here,  as  in  every  pan  of  the  world,  are  left  almost  entirdy 
to  the  management  of  their  mothers.  But  unfortunately  an  Arme* 
nian  mother  has  too  little  education,  and  holds  too  low  a  rank  in  the 
family  herself,  to  instruct  their  minds,  or  govern  their  passions,  to  any 
good  effect    The  father  b  indeed  sufficiently  absolute  in  power,  but 
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instead  of  being  led  to  a  irteady  and  firm  exercise  of  it  by  a  wisely 
directed  desire  for  the  good  of  his  child,  undisciplined  parental  af- 
fection makes  him  forget  it  in  injarious  indulgence,  until  it  is  called 
forth  with  altogether  disproportioned  severity  by  some  sudden  fit  of 
anger.  The  result  is,  that  that  invaluable  instinct,  of  which  nature 
has  given  an  Armenian  parent  his  full  share,  most  unhappily  directly 
filters  a  rapid  growth  of  evil  passions  in  the  child,  causes  him  to  be- 
come disobedient  and  vicious,  and  finally  eradicates  from  his  heart  all 
corre^)onding  filial  afiection. 

'  As  to  the  instruction  in  books  which  is  usually  obtained  in  schools, 
the  common  people  have  so  little  desire  to  procure  it  for  their  off- 
spring, that  they  are  not  only  not  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices  for 
it  by  contributing  to  bear  the  necessary  expenses,  but  will  hardly 
bring  themselves  to  exercise  sufficient  parental  authority  to  induce 
their  children  to  a  punctual  attendance  at  school.  Still  there  is  no 
prejudice  against  the  education  of  boys  :  and  were  schools  establish- 
ed gratuitously,  they  would,  like  a  sick  man  when  medicine  is  brought 
to  him,  take  them.  Afler  a  while,  a  taste  for  education  would  be 
acquired,  and  then  they  would  help  themselves.  The  small  efiectB 
that  have  resulted  from  the  mere  toleration  of  education  by  the  Rus- 
sian government,  already  allude^  to,  most  clearly  illustrate  and  prove, 
that  the  Armenians  need  something  more  than  being  negatively  left 
to  themselves.  Some  positive  stimulus  must  rouse  them'  from  their 
lethurgy  of  ignorance. 

*  The  education  of  girls  is  not  only  not  desired,  but  decidedly  dis- 
liked ;  and  in  some  places  the  prejudice  against  it  is  strong.  Its 
novelty  gives  alarm ;  an  ability  to  read  is  considered  a  qualification 
hardly  becoming  any  but  nuns  ;  an  immoral  tendency  is  apprehend- 
ed ;  and  the  shocking  custom  of  writing  letters  to  gentlemen  is 
specially  dreaded  I  As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  the  number  of 
females  that  can  read  is  extremely  small.  An  estimate,  founded  in- 
4eed  upon  very  scanty  data,  would  not  make  the  proportion  so  great 
as^ne  in  two  hundred.  We  heard  of  no  female'school  in  actual  ex- 
istence throughout  the  whole  of  Armenia  ;  and  the  only  one  of  whose 
history  we  learned,  was  kept  about  twenty  years  ago  in  a  nunnery  at 
Akoolis,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Aras,  to  the  east  of  Nakhchav^n. 
It  contained  about  sixty  pupils.  The  nunnery  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  scattered  nuns  no  longer  teach.  Its  happy  effects,  however, 
are  still  manifested,  by  the  existence  in  that  vicinity  of  a  decided 
wish  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  a  more  than  usually  strong  desire 
for  that  of  boys  also.  Two  or  three  girls  are  allowed  to  read  in  a 
boys'  school  at  Ganjeh  and  at  Sh&makhy ;  at  Shoosha  also  the  same 
is  tolerated  in  a  school  of  ten  or  twelve  boys  taught  by  a  nun.  But 
farther  than  this,  it  is  not  known  that  girls  are  found  in  any  school, 
either  in  Russian,  Persian,  or  Turkish  Armenia  ;  and  there  is  a  de- 
cided prejudice  against  allowing  the  two  sexes  to  attend  together. 

*  The  proportion  of  males  who  are  able  to  read  is  estimated  by  the 
missionaries,  in  the  region  that  has  come  under  their  observation,  at 
two  in  ten  for  the  towns,  and  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  in  a  hundred 
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for  the  country.  The  result,  also,  of  inquiries  made  by  oursehes 
personally  in  the  villages  we  visited  at  'different  points  of  oar  jour- 
ney, and  of  estimates  obtained  from  individuals  respecting  many 
others,  presents  for  the  country  an  average  of  little  more  than  two 
per  cent !  This  small  number  consists  generally  of  the  priests,  and 
their  assistants,  in  the  church  services.  Even  of  them,  many  are  un- 
able to  write,  and  some  even  to  read  writing.  This  estimate  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  truth ;  still,  perfect  ac- 
curacy cannot  be  expected  where  the  premises  are  so  few  and  the 
conclusion  so  extensive. 

'  It  is  much  easier  to  count  the  number  of  schools,  and  estimate 
the  means  of  education  which  they  afford.  In  Kara-bagh,  not  in- 
cluding the  schools  of  the  mission,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereaf- 
ter, there  are,  in  Shoosha  itself,  one  of  thirty  scholars  taught  by  a 
vartab6d,  and  another  of  ten  or  twelve  taught  by  a  nun ;  in  3ie  coun- 
try, a  vartabdd  who  occupies  alone  the  convent  of  St  Hag6p,  has 
long  made  himself  useful  by  teaching  from  ten  to  twenty  boys ;  and 
some  twenty  lads  from  the  neighboring  villages  are  also  taught  at  the 
convent  of  Datev.  Gdnjeh  has  a  school  of  thirty  scholars,  and  Shto- 
akhy  another  of  eighty.  There  is  one  likewise  in  Sheky.  Bakoo 
has  none.  Nakhchevan  is  also  destitute.  But  at  Eriv4n  there  are 
two,  one  lately  commenced  in  the  town,  and  another  in  Ashter&g,  a 
neighboring  village.  It  was  reported,  also  that  not  far  from  Gumry 
the  people  were  anxious  for  a  school,  and  had  commenced  gathering 
one.  if  we  add  to  these  the  schools  already  mentioned  in  Erzroom, 
Kars,  Bayezeed,  and  Tiflis,  the  first  three  of  which  have  in  fact  been 
destroyed,  and  consider  that  in  Persian  Armenia,  as  will  hereafter  foe 
seen,  there  are  none ;  we  have,  at  the  most,  only  fourteen  native  Arme- 
nian schools  of  any  kind,  in  the  whole  of  the  region  over  which  our 
inquiries  extended.  ' 

*  The  schools  of  this  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  are  all  taught  by 
men  who  hold  some  clerical  rank,  which  m  part  unites  their  interest 
with  those  of  the  clergy  ;  being  either  vartabeds,  priests,  deacons,  or 
clerks.  They  are  generally  men  of  slight  education,  and  their  pu- 
pils are  taught  little  else  than  to  read  mechanically  without  under- 
standing, to  write,  and  to  perform  some  simple  sums  in  Arithmetic 
In  G4njeh,  however,  grammar  is  taught ;  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  mission,  it  is  coming  in  use  elsewhere.  The  study  of  it  is  very 
important,  as  affording  a  key  to  the  ancient  language  in  which  their 
only  books  of  any  kind,  including  the  Bible,  are  written. 

'  Their  school  books  are  the  following,  and  in  the  foUowing  order. 
For  filing  and  reading,  a  spelling  book,  the  first  of  the  nine  divi- 
sions of  the  Psalms  divided  into  syllables,  a  small  prayer  book,  the 
remainder -of  the  Psalms,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  church  hymn 
book,  are  used  ;  and  all  of  them,  being  in  the  ancient  dialect,  are 
not  understood.  In  Arithmetic,  a  large  and  able  work  has  been 
printed  at  Venice,  but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  and 
also  of  understanding  it,  as  it  is  in  the  ancient  tongue,  no  famk  is 
used,  and  the  science  is  taught  orally.     In  grammar  a  similar  difB- 
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culty  was  formerly  experienced,  as  only  a  few  copies  of  the  large  one 
by  Chamchein  could  be  obtained ;;  but  recently  two  others,  one  by 
Michael  Salamtein  of  Moscow,  and  another  by  the  missionaries, 
have  been  partially  introduced.  Should  any  Armenian  student  wish 
to  advance  farther,  (which,  however,  never  happens  except  with  some 
learned  vartab^d  in  a  convent,)  he  would  find  in  Geography,  nothing 
but  a  great  work  in  twelve  volumes,  printed  at  Venice  and  exceed- 
ingly rare ;  rhetoric  he  could  learn  only  from  a  thick  octavo  from  the 
same  press,  filled  with  the  technical  terms  of  the  old  school  of  Quinc- 
tilian,  and  which  he  would  hardly  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find ;  and 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy,  he  would  have  access  to, 
only  in  a  very  scarce  work  of  three  volumes,  also  from  Venice,  and 
wholly  conformed  to  the  Aristotelian  school.  As  to  improvements  in 
the  system  of  education,  I  need  only  say,  that  none  have  been  made.' 
^  The  sources  of  intelligence  accessible  to  the  people  of  Armenia 
are  even  more  easily  summed  up  than  their  means  of  education. 
Not  a  newspaper  is  printed  anywhere  in  the  Armenian  language ; 
and  a  mere  glance  at  the  location  of  the  different  printing  presses, 
already  mentioned,  will  show  how  few  publications  of  any  kind  can 
find  their  way  hither.  We  have  only  to  add  a  press  at  Echroiidzin^ 
which  has  not  been  in  operation  for  about  twenty  years,  to  the  estab- 
lishments at  Venice,  Constantinople,  Moscow,  Astrakhan,  and  Tiflts, 
and  our  list  of  presses  of  native  origin  that  can  possibly  have  anj 
bearing  upon  Armenia  is  complete.  The  efficiency  even  of  these 
most  unfortunately  diminishes  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  their  near- 
ness to  that  country ;  so  that  the  sum  of  their  united  influence  which 
actually  reaches  it,  becomes  almost  imperceptible.  A  new  book  in 
circulation  is  an  extremely  rare  phenomenon,  and  to  hear  one  in- 
qaired  for  with  interest  is  still  rarer.  Little  more,  is  accomplished 
than  to  supply  the  churches  with  the  necessary  books  for  public 
worship.  In  fact,  the  prayer  book,  the  hymn  book,  and  the  book  of 
martyrology,  are  almost  the  only  sources  of  intelligence  to  be  found, 
and  even  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  which  unfortunately 
is  in  a  style  sufficiently  modern  to  allow  its  fabulous  legends  to  be 
understood,  are  sealed  up  in  a^  dead  language.  '  I  wish^  the  sacred 
scriptures  could  be  added  to  the  list,  not  only  of  accessible  but  intel- 
ligible books ;  but,  besides  the  copies  that  have  been  distributed  by 
the  missioharies,  they  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of  the 
churches ;  even  there  only  the  prescribed  lessons,  can  sometimes  be 
found  ;  and  in  no  case  are  they  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  None,  there- 
fore, can  understand  them,  nor  any  other  books,  except  those  who 
have  studied  the  ancient  dialect ;  how  many  such  there  are,  you  can 
judge  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  means  of  education. 
Freaching,  in  other  countries,  such  an  extremely  valuable  source 
of  religious  information  accessible  alike  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned, we  can  here  hardly  take  into  the  account.  A  few  family 
libraries  exist,  if  a  collection  of  sixty  or  seventy  books  can  be  so 
named ;  but  they  are  carefully  stowed  away,  and  the  more  valuable 
works  perhaps  folded  in  a  covering  of  two  or  three  handkerchiefs; 
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so  that  the  owners  themselves  rarely  read  them,  and  access  to  them 
by  others  is  extremely  difficult.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  great  ignorance  which  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try, we  find  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  a  coimtry  vil- 
vage  of  *  fifty  under-ground  houses,'  which  was  visited.  It  was 
inhabited  wholly  by  Armenians,  who  had  one  church  and  two 
priests.  Messrs  S.  h  D.  had  been  hospitably  received  by  the 
kakhia,  (lord  or  governor  of  the  village)  ;  and  were  permitted  to 
make  such  inquiries  as  they  thought  proper. 

'  The  kakhia  affirmed  that  no  schools  existed  either  here  or  in  any 
of  the  surrounding  villages  ;  and  declared,  as  a  reason,  that  no  one 
was  qualified  to  teach,  and  probably  none  wish  to  learn.  His  own 
manifest  indifference  to  the  subject  tended  to  confirm  the  latter  asser- 
tion. He  estimated  the  number  in  this  village  who  could  read  at 
only  six.'  • 

The  Ncstorian  Christians,  in  the  province  of  Oormiah,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Persia,  manifested  a  greater  interest  in  education,  but  appear- 
ed to  be  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  on  tbe 
moslems.  In  some  of  the  villas:es  not  more  than  two  or  three 
persons  were  found  able  to  read.  In  one,  which  consisted  of 
twentytwo  families,  there  was  no  kind  of  school,  and  only  four 
persons  were  able  to  read  ;  and  these  all  belonged  to  one  family, 
in  another  village  of  80  houses  no  school  existed.  The  following 
extracts  will  illustrate,  more  fully,  their  condition. 

'  The  bidhop  of  Jam&lava  confessed  that  none  of  the  Nestoritn  fe- 
males are  taught  letters.  "  You/'  said  he,  "  can  attend  to  such 
things,  but  we,  both  men  and  women,  are  obliged  to  labor  with  all 
our  might  to  get  money  for  the  moslems."  A  year  or  two  ago, 
the  bishop  of  Ada  said,  he  procured  an  instructor  who  taught  three 
or  four,  and  they  are  the  only  readers  in  the  village.  He  declared 
that  the  Nestorians  are  extremely  fond  of  learning,  but  moslem  op* 
pression,  allows  them  no  time  for  it,  and  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of 
parents  to  educate  their  children.  The  priest  had  a  son,  and  he  had 
a  nephew,  he  said,  whom  they  wished  much  to  educate ;  but  it  was 
impossible.' 

The  following  extract,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  in  a  pain- 
ful light  the  moral  degradation  of  the  people,  proves  still  more  con- 
clusively its  causes,  and  the  general  darkness  which,  in  this  region, 
hangs  over  the  human  intellect. 

*  I  have  already  mentioned  that  we  found  no  printed  books  among 
the  Nestorians,  and  suggested  that  their  alphabet  has  perhaps  never 
been  printed.  We  inquired  in  every  place  for  books,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  th^  grammar  at  Ardishai,  we  found  only  the  books  of 
the  church  ;  and  they  were  very  scarce.  The  Psalter,  the  Gospels, 
and  Epistles,  in  separate  volumes,  and  divided  into  lessons  for  the 
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'  daily  service,  were  possessed  by  every  church  ;  but  in  Jamilava  the 
two  latter  were  carried  every  night  to  the  house  of  the  bishop,  for 
fear  that  they  would  be  stolen.  Two  churches  also  possessed  the 
Pentateuch;  but  no  entire  copy  of  the  Bible  was  heard  of  anywhere. 
Indeed  the  Chaldean  priest  at  Kh6srova  confessed  that  one  is  hardly 
to  be  found. 

'  Some  of  their  manuscripts  were  fine  specimens  of  the  Estrangelo ; 
especially  two,  which  were  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  in  the 
possession  of  Mar  Gabriel  of  Ardishai.  But  an  extreme  unwillingness 
was  universally  manifested  to  part  with  any,  except  the  Psalte^  for 
the  alleged  reason  that  only  one  copy  was  owned  by  a  village.  The 
missal  of  the  church  at  Koosy  had  been  recently  stolep,  and  the 
priest  was  consequently  unable  to  celebrate  the  eucharist.' 

The  Chaldeans,  a  sect  recently  separated  from  the  Nestorians, 
and  who  are  in  fact  Roman  Catholics  taken  from  the  earlier 
churches,  have  no  schools  among  them. 

Such  is  the  state  of  education  among  eastern  Christians.  The 
following  account  id  given  of  the  Mussulman  or  Moslem  in  the 
same  region.  ' 

'The-moslems  not  only  possess  very  good  natural  talents,  but  are 
decidedly  in  advance  of  the  Armenians  in  their  desires  and  efibrts 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  They  have  schools  occasionally 
in  the  villages,  and  in  the  towns  always.  Shoosha  has  six  schools. 
Even  a  number  of  their  females,  especially  the  daughters  of  moUahs, 
are  taught  to  read,  and  in  Nook  ha  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  a  pub- 
lic school  for  moslem  girls,  which  is  not  small.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Kordn,  which  is  read  in  Arabic  but  not  understood,  all  their 
school  books  are  in  Persian  ;  which  language  they  study  by  means  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  not  only  for  objects  of  business,  but  that 
they  may  read  the  distinguished  poems  which  it  contains.  The  latter 
attainment  is  the  highest  point  at  which  their  education  aims.  Still, 
comparatively  few  of  them,  and  of  the  nomads  very  few,  are  able  to 
read  ;  and  no  improvement  has  been  attempted  or  desired  in  their 
school  books,  not  even  that  of  having  them  in  the  vulgar  dialect. 
Public  or  private  libraries,-  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  ;  though  many 
of  the  rich  begs  (or  beys)  have  a  number  of  books  in  Persian;  which 
they  are  not  remiss  in  reading.' 

VOL.  III. NO  VI.  24* 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Schools  in  Rhode  Island. 


We  received  sometime  since  the  <  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  Schools,  with  a  table  showing  the  number  of  schools  in  Rhode  Islandy 
the  sums  expended  for  their  support,  and  the  number  of  scholars  taught 
in  them  :^  bearing  date,  May  17th,  1832.  We  made  at  the  time  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  general  character  of  the  Report,  and  inserted  the  table  of 
the  number  of  schools,  reserving  a  more  particular  consideration  for  an 
hour  of  greater  leisure  ;  but  without  intending  to  defer  it  to  a  period  so 
unreasonably  distant.  « 

The  Report  though  brief,  presents  very  important  views  in  education, 
and  contains  almost  the  only  authentic  means  of  information  as  to  the 
state  of  common  schools  in  that  part  of  the  Union.  We  hasten  to  con- 
dense, into  as  brief  space  as  we  can,  its  leading  facts. 

In  some  of  the  districts,  the  school  houses  were  found  badly  located, 
with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  In  others,  no  con- 
venient houses  or  rooms  have  ever  yet  been  provided,  but  the  committee 
cherish  a  hope  that  this  deficiency  will  soon  be  supplied :  by  what  means 
we  are  not  informed. 

They  advert  to  complaints  about  the  deficiencies  of  teachers ;  and 
speak  at  some  length  of  the  *  impropriety  of  placing  any  person  of  tmsionii 
character,  in  charge  of  a  school ;'  the  importance  of  having  every  teacher 
possess  ^Kgood  knotdedge  of  what  he  attempts  to  teach  to'others,  as  weU 
as  judgment  and  skill  in  the  manner  of  teaching;'  the  low  *  compensation 
usually  allowed  to  teachers  ;'  and  the  difficulty,  no  less  than  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  for  the  purposes  of  common  school  instruction,  *the 
best  talents.'  They  recommend  to  public  consideration  the  importance 
of  having  institutions  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers. 

It  appears  that  little  has  hitherto  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  Rhode 
Island  but  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic  ;  although  a  few 
schools  have  paid  a  slight  attention  to  Grammar  and  Geography. 

But  to  limit  common  schools  even  to  thorough  instruction  in  these 
branches,  is  thought  to  be  an  error.  They  think  *  the  standard  of  our 
schools  should  be  raised,'  and  the  branches  should  be  extended,  so  ftr  at 
least  as  to  embrace  all  those  which  arc  of  cveiy  day  use  in  life,  such  as 
the  art  of  composition,  and  especially  letter  writing.  In  this  last  respect 
a  deplorable  deficiency  is  said  to  exist :  We  believe  this  deficiency  is  not 
confined  to  one  state.  A  knowledge  of  acc(nunts,  as  well  as  of  the  elements 
of  •Astronomy,  JVatural  Philosophy,  d^nd  Mechanics,  illustrated  by  simple 
school  apparatus,  is  also  recommended  as  appropriate  to  every  school 
room. 

Oral  instruction,  though  hitherto  much  neglected  to  give  place  for  mere 
book  instruction,  is  highly  commended.  It  leads  children  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  reasoning  upon  everything  they  learn. 

The  views  suggested  in  the  Report  in  regard  to  discipline  are  so  ex- 
cellent that  we  insert  them  entire. 

'  There  are  two  extremes  into  which  communities  as  well  as  individuals 
are  apt  to  fall.  The  one  is  a  hasty  adoption  of  every  new  tiling  which 
happens  to  be  cried  up  as  an  improvement :  the  other  is  a  pertinacious 
adherence  to  old  established  customs  and  usages,  however  obvious  their 
inconvenience  or  their  defects.    To  these  extremes,  schools  for  elemen- 
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tary  education  have  been  peculiarly  subject  While  in  some  of  them,  no 
one  system  has  been  pursued  long  enough  to  test  its  utility  or  unfitness, 
in  others  it  has  been  deemed  almost  sacrilegious  to  depart  a  single  step 
from  the  ancient  mode  of  instruction  and  government  Either  of  these 
extremes  is .  unspeakably  injurious  to  the  cause  of  education.  That 
great  improvements  have  been  made  both  in  the  means  and  method  of  im- 
parting instruction  to  youth,  it  is  believed  none  who  have  been  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  subject  will  deny ;  but  in  many  places,  a  rooted  attach- 
ment to  established  rules  and  preconceived  notions,  has  prevented  the 
benefits  which  might  have  resulted  firom  the  adoption  of  these  improve- 
ments. Why  is  it,  we  would  ask,  that  so  many  teachers  have  fiiiled  itf 
their  attempts  to  communicate  instruction  to  the  youthful  mind?  Why. 
have  so  many  parents  and  patrons  of  schools  so  much  cause  to  lament  the 
ill  success  of  their  exertions  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  education  of 
their  children  ?  Your  committee  think  it  has  been  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  mistaken  views  on  the  subject  We  think  there  has  been  a  mis- 
take both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Instead  of  considering 
and  treating  children  as  rational  beings,  strongly  actuated  by  the  passions 
of  shame,  of  pride,  of  emulation,  of  hope  and  despair ;  instead  of  reflect- 
ing that  they  possess  a  mind  in  embryo,  susceptible  of  deep  and  lasting 
impressions  made  upon  it  through  the  medium  of  the  above  named  pas- 
sions, we  very  much  fear  they  are  too  often  considered  and  treated  as 
beings  entirely  passive. 

*Tbe  passion  of /ear  is  one  which  children  manifest  earlier  and  more 
distinctly  than  any  other.  This  has  been  seized  upon  as  we  think  inju- 
diciously by  some  teachers  as  if  it  were  the  only  avenue  by  which  ap- 
proaches could  be  made  to  the  understanding  of  the  child.  Acting  upon 
this  principle,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  course  of  discipline  and 
instruction.  The  teacher  at  once  arrays  himself  in  terror,  and  the  whole 
business  of  teaching  and  governing  must  be  a  -system  of  coercion.  Our 
opinion  is,  that  where  this  system  is  pursued,  there  is  great  danger  of 
creating  in  the  pupils  a  morbid  sensibility,  a  stubbornness  of  temper,  a 
hatred  of  the  school  and  whatever  is  connected  with  it.  It  operates  as  a 
check  upon  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  scholar,  and  it  will  be  a  fortunate 
circumstance  if  4t  does  not  create  a  hardened  indifibrence  to  improvement 
of  every  kind.  As  s.  system  of  government  it  is  decidedly  objectionable, 
and  we  think  if  it  must  be  used,  it  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort. 

*  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  what  we  consider  one  of  tjie  greatest 
faults  in  teaching,  and  the  one  from  which  almost  all  others  spring :  it  is 
a  departure  from  nature.  If  parents  and  teachers,  in  their  attempts  to 
communicate  knowledge  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  to  train  up  children  to 
usefulness  and  respectability  in  life,  would  adhere  closely  to  the  princi- 
ples followed  by  the  experienced  farmer  and  the  skilful  horticulturist  in 
rearing  their  grain,  their  plants^  and  their  trees,  they  could  scarcely  fail  of 
success.  An  obvious  departure  firom  these  principles  is  the  practice  too 
common  both  with  parents  and  teachers  of  crowding  the  memory  of  child- 
ren with  a  mass  of  unintelligible  matter,  answering  no  other  purpose 
than  to  display  the  wonderful  memory  of  the  wonderful  child,  while  every 
other  ikculty  of  the  mind  is  left  uncultivated  and  unfostered.' 

We  have  another  evidence  that  the  work  of  improvement  in  education 
is  not  wholly  forgotten  in  Rhode  Island.      The  Providence  Gazette  thus  ^ 
speaks  of  an  institution  lately  established  in  that  State  under  the  name  of 
*  The  Ehode  Island  Manual  Labor  School :' 

<  This  school  has  commenced  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  Fif- 
ty scholars  entered  on  the  day  of  its  commencementi  and  the  school  bids 
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fair  to  be  full  in  the  course  of  the  week.  The  hours  of  study  commence 
in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock,  and  continue  till  6  o'clock ;  commence  fua 
at  9,  and  continue  till  12 :  commence  again  at  half  past  one^  and  continae 
till  3.    Hours  of  labor,  from  3  to  6  in  the  afternoon.' 

Instruction  of  Adult  Colored  Persons. 

About  the  end  of  September  last,  by  the  exertions  of  an  association 
of  the  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  a  School  for  Adult  Colored  Persons,  (males) 
was  opened  in  that  city,  and  continued  during  the  winter.  It  was  under 
the  care  of  two  teachers,  in  two  separate  divisions.  These  teachers  were 
severally  assisted  in  their  labors,  by  the  members  of  the  Association  in 
rotation,  one  or  more  of  whom  usually,  attended  each  meeting  for  instruc- 
tion.   These  meetings  were  held  in  the  evening. 

The  number  of  persons  who  attended  exceeded  one  hundred ;  but  as  the 
measure  was  new,  and  accompanied  with  many  difficulties,  and  the  season 
very  inclement,  their  attendance  was  in  many  instances  very  irregular 
StiU  much  good  was  evidently  accomplished ;  and  not  a  few  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  orthography,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  The 
scriptures,  though  not  the  only  book  used,  were  much  read  by  the  classes, 
and  the  practice  of  closing  the  evening  by  reading  a  chapter,  was  regu- 
larly supported. 

A  School  for  Females,  of  the  same  class  of  persons,  was  also  kept  np 
during  the  winter,  in  two  divisions ;  and  the  whole  number  who  entered 
their  names  in  these  female  schools  during  the  term,  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  but  the  attendance  of  many  was  irregular. 

We  derive  the  foregoing  interesting  facts  from  a  Report  of  the  Elxecn- 
tive  Committee  of  the  Association  who  founded  these  schools,  as  publish- 
ed in  the  *  Friend'  of  April  20th,  It  must  give  the  reader  much  pleasure 
to  find  the  humane  and  enlightened  citizens  of  Philadelphia  ever  on  the 
alert  to  devise  some  new  scheme  of  benevolence,  or  new  form  of  be- 
stowing charity.  Here  were  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons  collected, 
enlightened,  and  brought  under  the  happy  influence  of  kind  and  generous 
feelings.  That  coming  together,  as  many  of  them  did,  after  the  fatigue 
of  a  hard  day's  labor,  —  perhaps  in  the  cold  or  wet,  —  they  should  not 
have  made  Uie  highest  degree  of  intellectual  progress  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  But  even  in  this  respect,  the  results  have  been  highly  gratify- 
ing ;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Committee  are  determined  to 
open  their  schools  again  in  the  autumn. 

New- York  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Knowledge  and  Industet. 

The  design  ^of  this  Society,  as  stated  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  is  to 
promote  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  poor.  Its 
primary  and  specific  objects  will  be  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education 
to  the  children  of  the*  indigent  —  to  discourage  their  employment  in 
hawking,  peddling,  street  begging,  and  pilfering  —  to  establisn  the  neces- 
sary schools  for  the  instruction  of  adults  —  to  abolish  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving —  to  visit  the  poor  at  their  habitations  —  to  give  them  counsel— -to 
aid  them  in  obtaining  employment —  to  inspire  them  with  self-respect — to 
inculcate  habits  of  economy,  industry,  and  temperance;  and,  when  it  shall 
be  absolutely  necessary,  to  provide,  through  the  aid  of  private  individuals, 
and  of  the  public  authorities,  relief  for  their  necessities. 

Surely  here  is  a  field  of  labor  wide  enough  to  give  scope  to  the  most 
enlarged  philanthropy.    This  will  be  obvious  if  we  only  consider  the  fact, 
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that  there  are  firom  ten  to  thirteen  thousand  children  in  the  city,  within  the 
proper  ages  for  instruction,  who  do  not  attend  school.  One  prominent 
and  important  department  of  labor  for  the  Society,  will  be  the  establish- 
ment, in  some  form  or  other,  of  schools  for  adults. 

The  Society  is  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  Board  of  Mana^^rs, 
elected  annually  by  the  Ward  Associations.  Its  foundations  are  laid  in 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  principles,  and  it  solicits  the  countenance 
and  support  of  men  of  every  sect,  of  every  party,  and  of  those  who  belong 
to  none. 

State  of  Instruction  in  Sfrinofisld. 

The  population  of  this  town  in  1830,  was  6,784.  Their  appropriationg 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  for  the  year  1833,  were  $3,500 ;  be- 
sides $600  for  a  high  school.    This  must  be  about  $2  00  to  a  scholar. 

These  facts  would  indicate  a  respectable  attention  to  common  education 
in  that  flourishing  portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  we  are  not  left  to 
makd  our  inferences  from  these  facts  alone.  From  the  Report  of  the  School 
Committee,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  we  find,  that  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  winter  schools,  there  existed  an  Association  of  Teachers  for 
mutual  improvement,  which  met  regularly  every  other  Saturday  after- 
noon, to  compare  the  results  of  their  experience,  and  their  respective 
views  in  regard  to  the  best  modes  of  managing^  and  instructing  schools ; 
and  to  discuss,  fully  and  freely,  important  topics  relating  to  the  subject  of 
education.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  they  visited  each 
other's  schools  frequently.  The  town  also  made  liberal  appropriations  to 
furnish  them  with  books,  and  periodical  works  on  education.  All  these 
means  are  represented  as  having  been  exceedingly  fkvorable  to  im- 
provement. 

South  Hanover  College. 

This  is  a  Manual  Labor  School,  where  the  industrious  student  may  de- 
fray, by  his  own  hands,  the  expenses  of  his  education.  It  comprises  a 
Literary  and  Theological  Department,  in  which  all  the  ordinary  branches 
of  language,  science  and  divinity  are  taught  It  numbers  at  this  time  a 
President  and  five  Professors,  and  ninety-five  Students.  In  182^,  this  in- 
stitution commenced  its  operations  in  a  log  cabin,  16  by  18  feet,  with  six 
students  under  the  care  of  Rev.  John  F.  Crow,  who  is  properly  the  origi- 
nator of  the  whole  plan.  It  now  has  several  buildings  for  accommodating 
students,  the  largest,  40  by  100  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  with  a  good 
farm  and  suitable  workshops.  —  Ohio  Standard, 

Public  Instruction  in  France. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France  has  addressed  circulars  to 
the  rectors,  dtc.  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  primary  teachers. 
Within  two  years,  this  important  class  of  schools, — in  which  we  are  so  de- 
ficient in  the  United  States,  —  has  increased  in  number  firom  30  to  47. 
What  mi|^ht  one  such  school  accomplish  in  each  of  our  new  States. 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  France,  especially  in  certain  departments,  in 
the  establishment  of  schools.  The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  king- 
dom, in  1832,  was  4,055,  with  231,365  scholars ;  a  greater  number  of  schol- 
ars Uian  in  1829.  Schools  have  been  established,  where  there  were  none 
in  1839,  in  2,741  communes,  (or  townships.)  The  schools  of  mutual  instruc-  ^ 
tion  have  increased  536,  and  the  normal  schools  34. 

Schools  and  courses  of  instruction  for  the  adults  and  laborers  of  Paris,— 
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founded  by  individuals  and  societies,  —  are  encouraged  bj  the  ministarof 
public  instruction,  unless  they  have  a  political  bearing.  —  JV^  Yark  JUi, 

Infant  Asylums. 

It  is  deserving  of  attention,  that,  independently  of  schools  for  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  of  children  above  the  age  of  six,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  every  village  contains  a  District  asylum  for  the  reception  of  chil- 
dren below  that  a^e,  who  have  hitherto  been  lefl  without  any  superinteiid- 
ence  at  home,  whilst  their  parents  were  absent  at  their  work.  This  aban- 
donment has  been,  and  notoriously  is,  the  prolific  source  of  idl^  and  viLn- 
bond  habits,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate  in  after  years,  "nie 
asvlums  in  question  have  therefore  been  open  for  the  purpose  of  remedjring 
this  crying  evil;  the  parents  send  their  children  to  them  in  the  moming,, 
and  fetch  them  home  in  the  evening.  In  the  interim  they  are  fed  and  taken 
care  of,  besides  being  taught  to  read  and  say  their  prayers.  There  is  not 
a  single  village  in  the  whole  Grand-duchy,  which  is  not  provided  with  one 
of  these  excellent  "  Asylum  Schools,"  as  they  are  termed ;  and  they  are 
rapidly  spreading  all  over  Germany. —  Q;iiarterly  Journal  of  EducaUon, 

Infant  Schools  in  New-York. 

The  first  Infant  School  was  established  in  New  York,  in  May  1827,  and 
the  experience  of  six  years  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  practicabil- 
ity of  instructing  infants,  not  only  in  the  branches  of  primary  education, 
but  in  the  principles  of  morals  and  religion. 

There  are  now,  in  this  city,  sixteen  schools,  wherein  52,370  infant  chil- 
dren receive  instruction,  — 1,400  in  the  charity  schools,  and  970  in  those 
attached  to  the  Public  Schools.  There  are  also  eleven  private  schools, 
conducted  upon  the  infant  plan,  comprising  about  490  children.  There 
are  still  6000  children,  under  four  years  of  age,  who  are  i^ot  embraced  in 
any  of  the  schools. 

Instruction  of  the  Penobscot  Indians. 

The  remains  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians  reside  on  the  Penobscot 
river,  a  little  above  Bangor,  in  Maine. 

Schools  have  been  occasionally  established  among  them.  In  1828|  a 
Catholic  priest,  who  has  great  influence  over  their  character  and  condiu^ 
established  a  school  among  them,  whose  results  ought  to  be  preserved  on 
record.  He  had  80  or  90  pupils,  who  were  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  *  sorts 
and  sizes.'  The  school  continued  only  about  three  months  ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  was  very  considerable  in  spelling,  reading,  and  writing. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  also  taught  them.  In  ue  former,  the 
whole  of  them  were  instructed,  and  with  success.  A  visiter  who  attended 
the  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  term,  represents  some  of  the  female  voices 
as  among  the  best  he  ever  heard. 

Their  instrumental  music  was  performed  with  instruments  fabricated 
with  their  own  hands,  and  consisted  of  a  drum,  a  clarionet,  and  a  fiddle ; 
and  though  these  instruments  were  roughly  made,  and  the  stvle  of  the 
music  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  it  was  enough  to  indicate  a  musical  taate, 
and  to  command,  as  it  was  said,  universal  applause. 

One  of  the  pupils  of  this  school,  by  the  name  of  Paul  Joseph  Osson,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  unusual  intelligence  and  proficiency.  After  leav- 
ing the  school,  he  returned,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  his  Indian  habits  and  man- 
ners. But  at  the  end  of  this  time,  being  on  a  visit  to  Bangor,  he  happened 
to  fix  his  eye  upon  some  engravings    in  the  shops,  wUch  made  a  Teiy 
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strong  impression  upon  his  mind.  The  bent  of  his  mind  attracted  notice, 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  room  of  a  painter,  and  shown  a  considerable  col-^ 
lection  of  portraits  and  otlier  paintings.  From  that  time,  painting  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  his  whole  soul.  He  employed  himself  continually  in  sketch- 
ing figures  upon  wood  and  bark.  The  priest,  before  mentioned,  encouraged 
and  assisted  him ;  and  he  commenced  drawing  and  painting  flowers,  animals, 
miniature  likenesses  of  his  fellow  Indians,  and  landscapes  of  considerable 
compass.  Several*  of  these  were  so  handsomely  executed,  and  he  made 
such  improvement  that  the  painter  before  mentioned  consented  to  take 
him  under  his  tuition.  His  progress  in  the  art  is  said  to  be  respectable. 
It  should  be  observed  that  he  was  always  distinguished  among  his 
fellow  youth  from  early  a^e.  '  It  is  related  that  a  lady  who  was 
some  years  since  visiting  Oldtown,  the  Indian  village,  was  so  struck  with 
the  fine  figure  and  face  of  one  of  the  Indian  boys,  that  she  sketched  an  outline 
of  him  on  the  spot.  This  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  boy,  and  on  the 
tribe  generally ;  and  it  is  strongly  suspected,  though  the  fact  is  not  cer- 
tainlv  known,  that  Osson  was  the  very  boy  alluded  to ;  and  that  this  was 
the  first  spark  of  excitement  which  kindled  his  infant  genius.  / 

,  Indian  Schools  in  Canada. 

Several  British  gentlemen  have  been  very  active  in  establishing  schools 
among  the  Indians  on  Red  River,  in  Upper  Canada. 

One  of  the  teachers,  a  Mr.  Smith,  has  under  his  care,  17  boys  and  6  girls, 
from  different  tribes.  The  boys  labor  on  a  farm  part  of  the  time.  They 
work  cheerfully,  and  many  of  them  are  represented  as  being  regular  and 
cleanly  in  their  habits  and  appearance.  Their  progress  is  encouraging,  and 
they  are  not  more  inclined  to  vice  than  boys  in  general  of  their  age. 

There  is  also  a  school  of  industry  established,  embracing  46  scholars. 
They  are,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  employed  in  spinning.  The 
school  is  gradually  increasing.  They  have,  also,  Sunday  schools,  but  these 
are  not  represented  as  very  flourishing. 

School  for  Females  of  Color. 

A  boarding  school,  for  females  of  color,  has  been  opened  in  Canterbury, 
Coniu,  by  Miss  Crandall^  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  our  colored  population, 
and  of  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Instruction  is  given  in  all 
the  branches  usually  taught  m  schools  of  this  character.  Much  opposition 
has  been  experienced, — the  result  of  which  will  be,  as  commonly  happens 
in  such  <:ases,  only  to  bring  the  institution  the  more  into  notice. 

American    Lyceum. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  took  place  on  the 
3d  of 'May,  at  the  room  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  in  the  New  York  City 
Hall.  The  number  and  respectability  of  the  members,  and  the  importance 
of  thesubjects  brought  up,  rendered  the  meeting  very  interesting  andsatis- 
ftctory  to  visiters  from  a  great  distance.  We  are  not  able  ^o  obtain  the 
Reports  of  the  proceedings  in  time  for  our  present  number,  but  hope  to  pub- 
lish them  in  the  course  c^the  month.  One  measure  which  deserves  imme- 
diate publicity  is  the  offer  of  a  premium  of  $300  for  the  best  text  book  on 
Physiology,  for  the  use  of  schools.  President  Duer,  of  Columbia  College, 
who  presided  at  the  meeting,  was  appointed  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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NOTICES. 

Practical  Lectures  on  Parental  Responsibilitr,  and  the  Religiooi 
Education  of  Children.  By  S.  R.  Hall.  Boston,  Pierce  &  Parker.  1833. 
12mo.  pp.  17a 

This  series  of  Lectures  was  obviously  much  needed.  Like  the  other  woiks 
of  the  same  popular  writer,  ihey  appear  in  a  plain,  practical  style,  and  we  hope 
will  meet  the  eye  —  we  were  going  to  say  reach  the  heart — of  every  Americao 
parent.  For,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  human  responsibility ;  if  the  word  itself 
be  not  an  unmeaning  term ;  then  the  duties  which  the  parental  relatum  involves, 
and  which  are  here  so  earnestly  and  feelingly  urged,  —  the  governing  and  in- 
structing of  children  *  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,*  and  on  the  *  principles  of 
coMMoif  sense'  —  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  generally  urged. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  friends  of  education  take  such  a  stand  as  this ;  and  we 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  charge,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so 
justly  brought  against  many  modem  educators,  will  be  no  longer  preferred :  — we 
mean  that  of  fostering,  by  their  eflbrts,  mere  intellect ;  and  thus  lending  their  in- 
fluence in  wielding  that  tremendous  power  with  which  civilization  Aimishes  nt, 
only  to  render  man  the  more  a  *•  monster*  in  the  result 

The  Child's  Friend,  or  Things  which  every  Boy  can  do.  By  S.  R.  Hall. 
Mo.  1.    Boston,  Carter,  Hendse  &  Co.    18^.    pp.  132. 

The  character  of  the  Child's  Friend  is  soinewhat  peculiar.  It  comprises  a 
daily  lesson,  or'  something  which  every  boy  can  do,'  for  each  day  of  the  week  dur- 
ing a  period  of  six  months.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  Part  II,  embracing  another 
period  of  six  months,  is  to  be  furnished. 

A  part  of  the  lessons  embrace  exercises  in  some  branch'of  science,  especially 
Natural  History.  Others  consist  merely  of  important  general  truths,  vrith  illus- 
trations. As  an  example  of  the  latter,  the  lesson  for  the  fifUi  day  (Friday)  of  tlie 
first  week  is,  <  Boys  can  always  speak  truth,  because  it  is  easier  to  tell  the 
truth,  than  to  iitvbivt  a  lie.'  Then  follows  the  well-known,  but  never  tiresome 
story  of  George  Washington's  regard  to  truth,  as  an  illustration.  But  the  stories 
used  as  illustrations  are  generallv,  we  believe,  original. 

The  Child's  Friend  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  mstruct,  as  well  as  amuse ;  and 
improve,  as  well  as  instruct.  Its  leading  object  appears  to  be  to  throw  the  child 
upon  his  own  mental  resources ;  and,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  make  him 
his  own  teacher,  if  the  work,  having  fewer  engravings  than  accords  with  fht 
fashion  of  the  day,  should  amuse  less  than  some  highly  popular  productioas,  we 
believe  it  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  uniform  accuracy  which  unwearied  care  and 
patience  have  bestowed  upon  its  statements. 

The  District  School  as  it  Was.  By  One  who  Went  to  iL  Boaton : 
Carter,  Hendee  &,  Co.    1833.    18mo.  pp.  156. 

This  work,  for  one  class  of  readers,  is  as  excellent  in  design  as  in  the  manner  of 
its  execution ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  it  issue  from  the  press.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
burlesque  some  of  those  usages  agdinst  which  better  weapons  have  been  direct- 
ed tor  some  time,  in  vain.  Sure  we  are,  that  no  fictitious  production  of  Uio  pre* 
sent  (lay  is  more  obviously  calculated  to  be  useful.  There  are  few  persons  of 
middle  age  among  us  who  cannot  bear  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  with  which 
many  of  the  scenes  are  delineated.  They  are  scenes,  however,  which  wa  hope 
are  fast  passing  away. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Baroei, 
B.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  &c,  &.C.  First  American,  Revised  and  Corrected  from 
the  sixth  London  Edition.  Philadelphia:  Key,  Mielke  &  Biddle,  1838. 
12mo.  pp.  199. 

From  a  hasty  examination  of  this  treatise,  we  have  formed  a  favorable  opinion 
of  its  general  chitracter.  We  think  such  a  work  was  much  wanted,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  extensively  useful. 
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Art.  I.  —  Institution  at  Steten,  in  Wurtemberg. 

We  were  deeply  interested  during  our  visit  to  Wurtemberg  in  the 
views  and  pl&ns  of  Prof.  Klurap,  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Stuttgard. 
We  brouent  with  us  a  vfork  in  which  he  has  detailed  them,  with 
a  view  to  its  translation  ;  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have 
found  ourselves  obliged  to  leave  it  thus  far  untouched.  We  are 
gratified  in  being  able  to  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  an 
institution  founded  upon  these  principles,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wur- 
tembei^,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Sunday  School  Journal.* 

The  origin  of  this  institution  must  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
two  individuals,  although  its  necessity  had  long  been  felt  by  the  com- 
munity at  large.  A  Mr  Wiedersheim,  steward  of  his  majesty's 
summer  palace  at  Steten,  and  pastor  Kleiber,  were  the  gentlemen, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  children,  wished  to  see  the  two  great 
ends  of  moral  and  intellectual  education  combined  in  the  most  ef- 
fective manner,  and  ardently  desired  that  the  state  of  instruction 
might  be  altered  and  extended  according  to  the  natural  development 
of  Uie  human  mind.  Similar  wishes  had  been  expressed  by  others, 
who  were  competent  to  judge  on  this  important  matter.  The  best 
publication  of  all  that  appeared  on  this  subject,  is  Professor  Klump's 
essay,  published  at  Stuttgard  in  1829.  The  above  named  gentlemen 
applied  immediately  to  the  author,  that  by  his  advice  they  might  be 
assisted  in  putting  their  plan  into  execution.   Their  wishes  were  made 

*  Description  of  an  institution  jately  founded  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 
Translated  from  the  German  for  the  Sunday  School  Journal.    Vol.  iii,  p.  54. 
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koowD  to  his  majesty.  The  king  graciooslj  enabled  them  to  mike 
an  experiment,  by  allowing  them  the  nse  of  his  somiDer  palaee  U 
Steten,  free  of  rent.  The  public  was  now  inTited  to  palroiuze  n 
institution  which  was  to  combine  moral,  mental,  and  citU  coltme  ia 
a  more  perfect  manner  than  had  hitherto  been  attempled. 

PLAN   OF    IXSTRUCTIOX    AND   EDCCATIOX. 

Besides  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  clameal  anti- 
quity, which  for  a  long  time  hare  occupied  a  too  con^icoous  part  in 
our  learned  institutions,  great  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  the  first  course  it  will  be  considered  of  highest  im- 
portance to  discipline  first  the  mind,  and  to  introdn<;e  the  scholar  to 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is  occupied. 
In  the  second  course  —  from  the  14th  }ear  of  the  stodent,  the  comae 
will  be  more  practical.  With  the  elements  of  the  arts  and  scjeacei^ 
and  with  his  native  language,  the  mind  of  the  child  is  first  to  be  oc- 
cupied. The  instruction  in  the  Latin  language,  which  has  proted 
to  be  almost  unproductive  in  the  elementary  department,  is  defierred 
to  the  second  section  of  the  first  course,  to  the  tenth  year  of  the 
scholar.  By  this  time  the  intellectual  faculties  have  gained  strength, 
the  judgment  is  more  mature,  and  the  student  feels  encouraged  by 
the  consciousness  that  he  possesses  already  a  little  slock  of  usefid 
knowledge.  This  arrangement  appears  to  be  more  natural  and  pn^ 
ductive,  more  conducive  to  excite  the  intellectual  actiTitj  of  the 
scholar,  and  to  develope  his  faculties  more  rationally.  In  thus  ob* 
taining  a  knowledge  of  language  and  of  things  at  the  same  time, 
the  parent  is  not  compelled  to  decide  whether  the  education  of  his 
child  is  to  receive  a  learned  or  a  practical  tendency,  at  a  time  when 
his  mental  jMwers  are  not  yet  developed,  while  by  the  manner  ia 
which  these  different  branches  are  united  with  each  other,  the  great 
object  is  secured,  that  the  learned  man  may  also  obtain  a  degree  of 
general  knowledge,  which,  in  our  time,  is  indispensably  necessary. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  course  of  instruction  affords  the  means  of  preparation  for 
learned  institutions,  and  will  be  found  also  adapted  ibr  thooe  who 
may  choose  the  exact  sciences.  This  refers  equally  lo  the  military 
sciences,  statistics,  the  forests  and  mines  ;  to  agriculture,  architect- 
ure, commerce,  manufactures,  &,c  ;  and  finally  also,  to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  engaging  at  some  future  period,  as  teachers  of  commoD 
schools. 

This  course  shall  embrace  all  the  subjects  which  now  occupy  our 
youth  from  the  6th  to  the  ISth  year,  and  from  this  institution  ths 
pupils  may  enter  the  university,  or  some  other  establishment,  (milita- 
ry academies,  d^c,"!  or  may  devote  themselves  to  a  strictly  practical 
life,  (clerks,  apothecaries,  &c  )  It  is  supposed  that  the  education  of 
those  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  a  university  will  be  completed 
there  in  the  16th  or  17th  vear. 
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The  two  principal  departments  are, 

1.  The  general  preparatory  establishment. 

2.  The  higher  course,  in  which  the  different  branches  are  taught 
in  sach  a  manner  as  to  prepare  the  scholars  practically  for  their  res- 
pective destinations. 

The  general  preparatory  school  is  again  divided  into  two  subdi- 
Tisions. 

a.  The  elementary  course  (from  6  to  10  years.) 

b.  The  course  of  languages,  i.  e.  study  of  the  foreign  languages, 
(ancient  and  modern,)  from  ten  to  fourteen  years. 

The  different  branches  of  instruction  will  now  be  enumerated, 
as  they  follow  each  other  in  the  4)rincipal  divisions  mentioned  above, 
in  accordance  with  the  gradual  development  of  the  scholars. 

The  first  elementary  instruction  is  founded  on  intuition,  this  being 
the  basis  of  all  human  knowledge. 

a.     Intuition  of  forms  and  numbers. 

(Having  completed  the  first  general  course  of  intuition  ;) 

Natural  history,  with  particular  reference  to  botany. 

The  doctrines  of  number,  geometry. 

Geography,  founded  on  intuition. 

Instruction  in  language ;  with  the  instruction  in  the  native  language, 
exercises  of  the  mental  faculties  are  connected,  (elementary  logic.) 

c.  Religious  instruction  founded  on  biblical  history. 

d.  Reading,  writing,  drawing,  singing. 

In  the  second  subdivision  of  the  preparatory  school,  (at  the  close 
of  the  tenth  year)  the  foreign  languages  are  taught,  and  first  the 
Latin,  on  account  of  its  systematic  structure  as  well  as  its  practical 
importance,  both  for  candidates  for  professions  and  to  other  scholars, 
inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  this  being  the  pa- 
rent of  the  French,  Italian  and  English,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
subsequent  acquisition  of  those  languages. 

The  course  of  languages,  then,  is  to  occupy  principally  the  time 
and  strength  of  the  scholar,  until  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  without 
neglecting  at  the  same  time  the  regard  due  to  the  other  branches. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces, 

a.  Religion. 

b.  Languages,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Greek. 

For  the  foreign  languages,  the  method  of  interlinear  translations 
will  be  adopted,  since  experience  has  proved  that  its  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  the  haman  mind  enables  the  scholar  to  advance  more  rapidly. 

e.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history  (to  the  12th  year,)  the 
elen^ents  of  the  natural  sciences,  (from  the  12th  to  the  14th,)  geog- 
raphy and  history  (during  the  4  years.) 

d.  Writing,  drawing,  and  singing,  also  music,  if  required. 

The  higher  course* is  divided  into  two  sections ;  in  the  one,  those 
who  are  destined  for  professional  pursuits  are  introduced  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages ;  And  in  laying  thus  the  first  foundation  to  a 
classical  education,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  influence  which 
a  perusal  of  the  ancients  must  necessarily  produce  on  the  mind  and 
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the  heart.  Those,  however,  whose  life  is  to  reeeive  a  |Nrftctieal  ten- 
dency, are  principally  occupied  with  mathematics  and  natar^  philos- 
ophy. Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  both  see- 
tions  it  will  be  considered  of  paramount  importance  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  knowledge  as  much  as  possible.  Both  sections,  then,  are 
engaged  in  the  same  branches,  but  in  each  the  recitations  enumerated 
above  must  be  particularly  attended  to  during  the  hours  of  private 
application,  this  being  a  very  important  subject  at  thb  age. 

The  instruction  embraces, 

The  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  languages  and  literatures, 
exercises  in  elocution  and  composition,  principally  in  the  mother- 
tongue,  besides  English  and  Italian,  introduction  into  mental  phi- 
losophy by  the  means  of  anthropology,  logic  and  law  of  nature ;  n 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  particularly 
designed  for  those  who  will  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  hearing  a 
course  of  lectures  on  these  subjects  in  the  university  ;  instructions  in 
religion,  doctrines  of  faith  and  ethics,  history  of  religion. 

Algebra,  trigonometry,  and  practical  geometry,  together  with  topo- 
graphical and  architectural  drawing,  technology,  natural  history^ 
physiology,  chemistry,  history,  universal  geography,  maps,  together 
with  statistics; 

Drawing,  singing,  and  piano-forte. 

If  compared  to  public  institutions,  this  circumstance  may  be  con- 
sidered peculiarly  advantageous,  that  the  number  of  scholars  with 
whom  one  teacher  is  engaged  at  once  will  usually  not  exceed  from 
10  to  15,  which  must  necessarily  influence  the  manner  of  instruction 
as  well  as  the  general  state  of  morals. 

EDUCATION. 

This  institution  is  intended  to  form  the  heart  as  well  as  to  cultivate 
the  mind. 

1.  Intellectual,  chiefly  moral  and  religious  discipline  of  the  pupils. 

The  pupils  shall  not  only  be  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity during  the  time  of  public  instruction,  but  this  spirit  shall  pervade 
their  whole  education. 

Common  morning  and  evening  devotions,  prayer  before  and  after 
the  meals,  under  the  superintendence  and  with  the  participation  of 
teachers,  regular  attendance  upon  divine  worship,  partly  in  the  par- 
ish church,  with  the  congregation,  partly  by  themselves,  in  the  col- 
lege chapel,  connected  with  catechizing,  celebration  of  particular  fes- 
tivals, that  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  &c. 

The  general  principles  of  morality  and  religion  shall  be  practically 
applied  in  treating  the  scholars  with  seriousness  and  kindness,  par- 
ticularly whenever  they  have  committed  some  offence.  For  this 
reason,  corporeal  punishment  will  only  be  applied  when  all  other  means 
have  been  used  in  vain,  with  scholars  of  from  six  to  fourteen  years  ; 
no  distribution  of  premiums,  and  but  little  regard  will  be  paid  to  the 
plan  of  acknowledging  the  merit  of  scholars  by  particular  places. 

Teachers  and  pupils  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table.    Next  to  the 
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bedroom  of  the  scholars  is  that  of  the  teachers  ;  also  during  the  hoars 
of  recreation  this  connection  is  not  interrupted,  although  particular  care 
is  taken  that  the  control  may  not  degenerate  into  an  undue  and  op- 
pressive influence.  They  are  drawn  into  the  family  circles  of  the  trus- 
tees and  teachers,  and  in  fact  form  with  them  but  one  great  family. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  the  younger  pupils,  those  be- 
tween six  and  eight  years,  shall  be  treated  with  particular  care  and 
attention,  and  shall  be  placed,  so  far  as  this  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, under  female  protection. 

2.  Bodily  culture  is  calculated  to  preserve  and  invigorate  health, 
strength  and  agility,  and  also  to  confirm  the  moral  powers  of  the  boy 
and  the  youth. 

a.  General  culture.  This  institution  provides  the  pupils  with 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  ;  the  provisions  are  simple,  suitable  to 
the  health  and  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  Female  servants  (advanced  ^ 
in  age,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  female  members  of  the 
families  of  the  trustees)  take  care  that  the  pupils  of  from  six  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  kept  cleanly,  regularly  provided  with  clothing, 
and  they  are  also  to  assist  the  more  advanced  pupils  as  far  as  ne- 
cessary, and  to  arrange  this  part  of  the  domestic  affairs. 

Patients  shall  be  attended  by  physicians  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner ;  particular  rooms,  diet,  and  every  other  requisite  shall  be 
attended  to. 

The  necessary  expenses  which  must  be  incurred  on  such  occasions 
are  to  be  charged  extra. 

PARTICULAR  EXBRCCSES  OF  THE  BODT. 

For  this  the  large  and  beautiful  garden  and  the  extensive  yard  offer 
a  good  opportunity.  Little  excursions  are  made  together  with  the 
teachers  ;  and  various  diversions  are  arranged,  among  which  gym- 
nastics occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  and  by  fixing  certain  hours  eve- 
ry day  for  this  purpose,  these  exercises  are  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  ,all  the  other  lessons. 

VACATION. 

From  external  and  internal  causes,  it  has  been  thought  most  proper 
to  fix  one  great  vacation.  At  Easter,  therefore,  no  more  than  eight 
or  ten  days  are  allowed,  and  for  the  great  vacation  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  September  has  been  selected,  because  this  is  generally  the 
most  beautifiil  month  of  autumn,  and  the  vacation  occurs  thus  almost 
at  the  same  time  with  those  in  the  public  schools. 

QUALIFICATIONS   FOR    ADMISSION. 

To  apply  fully  and  thoroughly  the  principles  of  education  and  in- 
struction which  have  been  laid  down  in  this  institution,  it  will  be 
very  desirable  to  retain  the  pupils  during  the  whole  course,  and  to 
have  them  enter  at  the  sixth  ^ear  of  their  age. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  however,  that  whenever  parents 
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do  Dot  wish  to  dismiss  them  at  so  early  a  period  from  their  homes, 
their  children  can  be  entered  in  tne  seventh  or  eighth  year. 

We  learn  froiii  the  conclusion  of  this  pamphlet,  that  the  insti- 
tution was  opened  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  that  before  this  tinae  the 
number  of  applications  amounted  to  fifty,  but  only  thirty  pupils 
were  received.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  teachers  for  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge,  one  is  engaged  who  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  in  order  that  parents  may 
be  induced  to  send  their  children  as  early  as  possible ;  and  the  fe- 
male members  of  the  establishment  are  particularly  instructed  to 
attend  to  their, cleanliness  and  bodily  health.  In  accordance  with 
the  sound  maxim,  so  much  neglected,  that  ^  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,'  a  physician  is  engaged  to  visit  the  establishment  every 
day.  Thus  instead  of  being  called  first  to  visit  a  patient  in  the  parox* 
ysm  of  disease,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  learning  his  constitution 
while  he  is  in  health,  of  observing  and  obviating  the  causes  which 
may  impair  or  derange  it,  and  of  marking  and  counteracting^  ten- 
dencies to  illness. 

The  institution  was  opened,  as  was  proposed,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
in  the  royal  palace  at  Steten.  The  pupils  went  with  their  teach- 
ers to  an  adjoining  church,  where  more  than  500  persons  awaited 
them.  The  ceremonies  were  begun  by  singing  a  beautiful  hymn, 
followed  by  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Klaiber,  in  which  he  brings 
forward  the  plan  of  education  already  described.  He  assured  the 
parents  that  their  children  are  to  receive  bodily  and  mental  culture 
of  the  best  kind,  and  that  to  this  will  be  added  that  moral  cultiva- 
tion, without  which  the  rest  is  but  of  little  value.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  address,  the  principals  and  teachers  came  forward  and 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other  and  the  parents,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  great  object.  A  prayer  and  hymn  concluded  the 
celebration,  the  procession  returned  lo  the  palace,  and  parents, 
teachers,  and  children  sat  down  to  dine.  After  dinner  they  assem- 
bled in  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  palace,  when  an  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  Klump,  to  the  assembled  parents,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract. 

*  We  can  only  hope  to  realize  your  expectations,  if  you  will  continue  to 
unite  your  activity  with  ours. 

<  The  first  condition,  of  course,  is  a  minute  description  of  the  intellectu- 
al and  moral  state  of  the  scholar,  for  by  this  information  the  teacher  will 
be  enabled  to  treat  his  new  disciple  in  the  proper  manner. 

'  On  this  remark  we  base  the  request  that  you  will  furnish  us  by  letter 
with  a  faithful  deUneation  of  the  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  development 
of  your  children. 

*  Wc  promise  in  return  to  communicate  to  you  at  certaii^  periods^  and, 
if  necessary,  more  frequently,  whatever  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  in  re- 
lation to  your  children,  that  we  may  rejoice  together,  if  their  conduct  en- 
ables us  to  give  a  favorable  account;  and  that  we  may  confer  with  each 
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other  on  the  best  means  of  reclaiming  them,  if  they  should  have  strayed 
irom  the  path  to  perfection.  Should  we  ever  be  doomed  to  meet  with  a 
child  physically  or  morally  depraved  in  a  de^ee  which  might  threaten 
peril  to  his  companions,  we  also  promise  in  this  case  to  do  our  duty,  how- 
ever painful  it  may  be,  and  to  send  the  child  back  to  his  parents. 

'  This  mutual  candor,  then,  must  be  extended  to  all  the  different  relations 
in  which  we  will  be  placed  in  future.  We  shall  consider  it  our  duty  to 
listen  to  all  the  just  demands  of  the  parents,  so  long  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  general  and  individual  prosperity.  But  we  expect  also  to 
be  entrusted  with  unlimited  power  in  our  immediate  influence  upon  the 
scholars.  In  this  case  only  we  shall  be  enabled  to  act  regularly  and  en- 
ergetically, and  may  feel  assured  of  ultimate  success. 

'  However,  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  grant  this  privilege  by  a  silent 
concurrence.  We  request  you  to  be  active  in  promoting  all  the  meas- 
ures of  the  institution,  whether  the  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  condition 
of  these  children  may  be  concerned.  The  more  distinctly  the  confidence 
and  the  codperation  of  the  parents  is  expressed,  in  the  same  measure  the 
confidence  in  their  teachers  will  increase.  To  induce  vou  to  grant  our 
request  the  more  readily,  we  hardly  need  remind  you  that  the  motivee 
which  called  this  institution  into  existence  are  pure,  and  independent  of 
every  kind  of  gain ;  that  its  operations  are  not  witlidrawn  from  the  inspec- 
tion and  the  judgment  of  public  opinion ;  that  impartial  treatment  is  one 
of  its  first  laws  ;  and  that  the  spirU  of  love  which  is  to  animate  all  our  ex- 
ertions, never  ceases  to  influence  the  principles  and  the  opinions  of  the 
teachers. 

'  After  having  asked  you  now  to  be  candid  with  us  in  all  your  commu- 
'  nications,  to  confide  in  us,  to  intrust  us  with  the  necessary  power,  and  to 
join  in  our  activity,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  give  some  minute  de- 
tails respecting  our  own  labors. 

'<  The  aim  we  have  in  view  has  been  held  forth  to  you  in  the  address  oC 
'  my  colleague,  —  the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man,  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral. 

<  Until  the  fourteenth  year,  it  was  said,  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  shall 
not  be  influenced  by  definite  views  to  any  particular  avocation.  He  shall 
only  attend  to  such  studies  as  at  the  fourteenth  year  will  enable  him  to 
make  a  free  choice. 

*  Yet,  if  moral  culture  is  to  be  estimated  higher  than  all  knowledge,  the 
question  naturally  suggests  itself,  what  our  institution  has  done  in  this 
respect 

'  It  cannot  afford  that  domestic  life  in  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is 
developed  most  beautifully.  The  influence  of  the  paternal  home  cannot 
be  supplanted  by  any  other,  even  the  most  favorable  relations.  But  if 
love  is  the  productive  power  which  pervades  and  animates  the  universe, 
which  beams  in  its  highest  perfection  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  which 
calls  forth  everywhere  the  seeds  of  success,  in  that  case  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  promise  this  love.  The  teachers  will  meet  their  pupils  in  love  ;  pater- 
nal love  shall  be  the  foundation  of  all  their  principles  of  education  ;  and 
even  if  they  should  be  compelled  to  punish,  in  the  very  punishment  that 
conciliating  spirit  will  be  felt  which  punishes  because  it  loves. 

^  As  this  is  the  aim  of  our  scientific  and  moral  culture,  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  make  a  display  of  the  results  we  may  be  happy  enough  to  pro- 
djDce,  and  least  of  all,  at  a  very  early  period  uf  our  activity.  The  slower 
^od  fruit  ripens  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  more  juicy  will  it  become. 
We  thought  this  remark  peculiarly  appropriate  at  a  time  when  it  has  be- 
come customary  to  place  the  young  plants  in  hot  houses  in  order  to  obtain 
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fruit  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  But  that  method  breaks  their  strength 
at  an  early  period.  From  this  reason  it  will  be  considered  the  more  im- 
portant that  the  institution  may  be  entrusted  with  the  whole  culture  of  the 
pupil,  that  they  may  be  sent  at  a  tender  age,  becaus/B  the  efforts  of  the 
instructors  are  impeded  in  the  most  distressing  manner  when  they  receive 
pupils  at  a  more  advanced  age,  and  afler  they  have  frequented  severtl 
other  schools. 

*  Since  this  institution  is  the  only  private  undertaking  in  this  kingdom) 
it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  of  its  relations  to  the  public  Bcbools. 
We  indulge  the  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison ;  but  we  are  far  from  opposing  them.  We  do  not  profess  to  have 
mvented  something  new  and  original.  We  are  only  resolved  to  follow 
the  course  of  nature,  which  leads  alj^ays  surest ;  we  intend  only  to  apply 
that  which  many  profound  instructors  have  not  hesitated  to  approve.  We 
do  not  hesitate,  then,  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  what  Pestalozzi,  the  peo- 
ple's friend,  said  in  his  first  publication  ;  "  We  will  have  no  share  in  the 
dispute  on  opinions,  but  whatever  is  conducive  to  make  man  pious  and 
good,  whatever  nourishes  the  love  of  God  and  of  their  neighbors  in  their 
hearts,  whatever  may  fill  their  houses  with  happiness  and  plenty,  that 
we  Uiink  is  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute,  and  is  to  engage  our  undivided 
attention.'* 

'  And  to  accomplish  this,  may  He  assist  us  whose  protection  alone  can 
make  us  prosper,  so  that  at  some  future  period,  when  the  great  hour  has 
arrived, we  may  be  able  to  exclaim,  "  Lord,  here  are  we,  and  those  whom 
thou  hast  confided  to  us."  ' 

This  address  was  followed  by  a  conversation  between  the  parents 
and  teachers  on  the  subject  of  economical  arrangements,  and  in  an 
address  to  the  king  they  expressed  their  gratitude  for  his  aid,  and 
received  the  assurances  of  his  good  will.  This  interesting  meeting 
was  not  closed  till  evening,  when  the  whole  company,  140  in  num- 
ber, supped  together. 


Art.  II.  —  Infant  Schools. 

1.  Report  of  the  Boston  Infant  School  Society,  by  the  Committee  of  Jk- 

rangements, 

2.  Fifth  .Annual  RepoH  of  the  Infant  School  Society  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

InstUuted  April  8th,  1828. 
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Communities,  like  individuals,  have  their  *  hobbies.'  Among 
those  which  have  been  special  favorites  during  the  last  ten  years, 
are  Infant  Schools. 

When  Infant  Schools  were  first  introduced  into  the  United  Stated, 
the  friends  of  education,  everywhere,  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
favor.  Almost  without  knowing  what  they  were,  they  patronized 
them ;  and  nearly  every  large  town,  and  not  a  few  small  ones  had 
an  Infant  School.    Within  two  years  we  hear  comparatively  little 
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said  about  them.  What  is  the  difficulty  ?  Has  there  been  a  fail- 
ure ?  Or  is  there  some  other  cause  of  the  general  silence  on  the 
subject  ? 

1.  They  were,  at  first,  misemployed.  They  were  made  the 
instruments  of  filling  the  mind  with  the  words  and  thoughts  of  oth- 
ers. Former  systems  of  education  had  made  older  children  *  par- 
rots ;'  now,  by  the  new  discovery,  and  by  its  application,  children 
of  two  years  old  might  attain  to  the  same  dignity  —  and  not  only 
be  rendered  parrots,  but  very  learned  ones.  We  mean,  in  short, ' 
that  as  a  general  rule,  (to  which  there  were  doubtless  exceptions) 
Infant  Schools  were  made,  at  best,  mere  pieces  of  machinery  for 
developing  the  intellect  —  and  often  for  cultivating  only  one  or  two 
of  its  faculties.  The  consequence  was,  that  though  the  child  ap- 
peared at  first  to  make  very  great  progress,  this  progress  was  not  sd- 
ways  permanent.  No  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  physical  frame,  and  little  to  the  cultivation  of  the  affections. 

2.  They  were  in  some  instances  supposed  to  be  perverted.  In- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  nurseries  for  forming  the  body  for  healthy 
the  mind  for  intelligence,  and  the  whole  body  for  happiness  —  and 
instead  of  being  conducted  simply  on  Bible  principles,  they  were 
supposed  by  some  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes.  So  far  as 
this  impression  prevailed,  it  had  an  injurious  influence. 

3.  The  purpose  —  we  mean  the  legitimate  purpose  of  these 
schools  —  is  just  beginning  to  be  understood.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  we  believe  this  is  one  prominent  reason  why  so  little  is  now 
said  pbout  them.  Their  friends  —  their  real  friends  —  have  found 
out  that  a  wise  Providence  never  designed  them  as  a  grand  piece 
of  machinery  for  making  prodigies  in  mere  intellect,  but  as  an  aid, 
and  for  the  time,  a  substitute  for  parental  care.  It  is  not  an  evil 
that  the  zeal  of  those  who  estimated  them  so  differently  from  all 
this,  as  many  have  done,  should  tire,  and  their  ardor  wax  cold.  But 
the  real  and  intelligent  friends  of  Infant  Schools  discover  in  this  no  . 
cause  of  discouragement,  for  they  perceive  nothing  more  than  might  / 
have  been  expected  from  the  first.  '*^ 

If  a  few  associations  — '  and  many  individuals  —  whose  zeal  was 
in  advance  of  their  knowledge,  or  whose  purposes  were  selfish,  • 
have  remitted  their  exertions,  and  ceased  to  chant  the  praises  of  the 
Infant  School  system,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
confidence  of  another  portion  of  the  community  in  early  infant  ed- 
ucation was  never  greater  than  at  present.  We  may  even  go  far- 
tiier,  and  say  that  never  were  the  Infant  Schools  of  this  country  in 
a  better  condition  than  at  this  moment.  They  may,  indeed,  be 
fewer  in  number  than  formerly  ;  though  we  are  not  sure  that  even 
this  is  the  fact.  '  But  they  are  better  organized  —  their  purposes 
better  understood  —  the  intellect  is  cultivated  less,  in  proportion, 
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and  the  afTections  more  —  teachers  are  becoming  better  qualified  — 
the  methods  of  instructing  and  educating  are  becoming  less  me- 
chanical —  and  the  school  room  and  its  inmates,  in  appearance 
and  influences  are  daily  assuming  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the 
parlor  and  the  domestic  circle.  It  is  less  frequently  thronged  with 
those  visitors  whose  object  was  chiefly  the  gratification  of  an  idle 
curiosity,  or  to  observe  and  report  abi*oad  those  ^  wonderful  infantile 
feats'  which  would  ever  have  done  more  honor  to  Meamed  brutes' 
than  to  beings  endowed  with  reason. 

It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  render  these  schools  what  they  should 
be,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Not  only  are  the  ^  afiections'  to 
keep' pace  with  the  *  intellect,'  but  they  are,  in  our  view,  to  take 
the  precedence.  We  object  to  much  studied  eflfort,  to  develope 
and  cultivate  mere  intellect  during  those  early  years  at  which  chil- 
dren are  assigned  to  the  infant  school  room.  And  against  eflfecting 
it  by  iasksj  and  long  demands  upon  the  attention,  we  protest.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  for  resolving  the  whole  process 
into  mere  amusement,  and  thus  form  habits  of  mental  dissipation. 
Bv  no  means.  Knowledge  must  indeed  be  communicated.  But 
oi  what  knowledge,  in  the  first  place  i  Of  things,  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  distant,  recorded  in  books,  and  to  be  received 
only  by  faith  in  the  teacher,  rather  than  a  confidence  in  his  own 
experience }  We  doubt  it.  We  believe  some  of  the  first  lessons 
of  the  infant  are  on  the  things  which  first  strike  his  attention  ;  the 
beings  and  objects  around  him.  When  he  has  learned  that  the 
living  and  moviiig  beings  about  him  are  sentient,  like  himself,  — - 
when  he  has  learned  that  like  himself,  they  are  susceptible  of  pdn 
and  pleasure,  and  studious  to  avoid  the  former  and  secure  the 
latter,  —  then  is  the  intellect  sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  affections.  Then  may  the  Maw'  be  written  on 
the  infantile  heart,  and  every  lesson  be  enforced  t>y  an  appeal  to 
its  authority. 

In  eliciting  and  developing  the  affections  of  the  infant,  they 
should  undoubtedly  be  first  directed  to  those  with  whom,  they  are 
nearest  in  contact,  and  to  whom  their  relation  is  most  obvious. 
To  endeavor  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  young,  for  those 
who  are  more  remote,  before  they  have  been  directed  to  parents, 
teachers,  brothers,  sisters  and  playmates,  is  manifestly  erroneous. 
Equally  so, is  it  to  attempt  to  awaken  the  affections  in  the  same  order. 
We  have  already  said  that  they  must  be  led  to  know  that  those 
around  them  are  susceptible  of  pain  and  pleasure.  We  will  now 
add,  that  no  duty  is  more  obvious  and  imperative  than  to  lead  the 
juvenile  heart  to  sympathize  with  its  fellow  beings  ;  —  to  *  rejoice 
with  those  who  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those  that  weep  ;'  and  to 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  promote  their  happiness.     Nothing 
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will  do  this  more  effectually,  than  allowing  them  to  do  good  to 
others.  *  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  is  in  our  view, 
the  great  principle  of  moral  education.  It  is  on  this  account,  that 
we  have  hailed  with  delight  juvenile  benevolent  associations. 

But  this  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  principal  way  of  doing  good. 
We  are  too  prone  to  misunderstand  or  iorget  what  doing  good  actually 
is.  We  confine  it  perhaps  to  giving  to  others ;  and  the  greater  the 
liberality,  the  greater,  we  are  apt  to  think,  is  the  amount  of  good 
done.  But  doing  good,  is  of  a  more  general  nature  than  all  this ; 
for  whenever  we  make  one  human  creature  happier  or  better  than 
he  would  have  been  without  our  help,  then  we  do  good,  and 
cannot,  (if  we  would)  escape  being  blessed  by  the  act;  —  soKJod 
has  constituted  us.  Dr  Dwight  used  to  say,  '  He  that  makes  a 
little  child  happier  for  half  an  hour,  is  a  fellow  worker  with  God.' 
In  like  manner,  the  child  who  makes  his  fellow  child  happier,  is 
engaged  in  the  same  noble  employment. 

Is  a  pupil  of  the  Infant  School  ill  ?  His  companions  should  be 
taught  to  sympathize  with  him,  and  to  desire  to  do  kind  offices  for 
him,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  health.  Is  he  fretful  or  irritable  ? 
So  far  from  being  allowed  to  tease  him  or  even  to  laugh  at  him, 
they  should  be  taught  to  pity  him,  and  if  possible,  soothe  him.  Is 
he  disposed  to  be  morose  or  gloomy  ?  Let  attempts  be  encouraged 
to  render  him  cheerful  and  happy.  Is  he  slow  to  learn  ?  Let  them 
not  triumph  over  him,  but  help  him  forward.  Engage  them  in 
teaching  him.  Is  he  apt  to  disobey  ?  Let  them  encourage  him  to 
obedience,  first,  by  being  promptly  obedient  themselves,  and  sec- 
ondly, by  urging  him  on  every  proper  occasion  to  his  duty.  Are 
his  clothes  disordered  or  soiled  ?  Let  them  remmd  him  of  it  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  and  perhaps  help  him  clean  or  adjust  them. 
Have  they  fruit  or  nuts,  or  any  other  article,  on  which  they  set  a 
high  value }  They  should  learn  sometimes  to  '  impart  a  portion ' 
to  their  companions.  In  a  word,  let  them  be  ready  and  anxious 
on  every  opportunity  to  show  themselves  kind,  charitable,  and 
friendly  to  their  companions,  and  all  with  whom  they  are  conversant. 

There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this,  but  much  depends  on  the 
teacher's  power  of  invention.  Opportunities  for  this  purpose  do 
not  always,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  events  of  the  school  room, 
recur  often  enough.  Sometimes,  however,  an  ingenious  teacher 
might  spend  a  large  proportion  of  the  hours  allotted  him  in  giving 
a  m(H*al  tendency  to  tjie  events  which  do  occur.  At  other  times, 
much  may  be  done  by  artificial  means ;  among  the  most  prominent 
of  which,  are  well  told  stories.  We  have  seen  a  general  conscien- 
tiousness —  a  scrupulous  regard  to  right  and  wrong,  at  least  while 
in  the  school  room  —  established  almost  solely  by  story-telling. 
To  those  who  have  not  a  happy  faculty  in  relating  stories,  reading 
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them  may  be  substituted,  though  not  with  the  same  effisct.  The 
art  of  story-telling,  we  conceive,  to  be  almost  indispensable  to 
every  teacher,  from  the  mother  and  infant  school  teacher^  to  him 
who  teaches  adults,  whether  by  tens  or  thousands ;  and  be  who 
should  endow  a  professorship  of  this  kind  for  one  of  our  colleges 
would  perhaps  be  found,  in  the  result,  next  to  him  who  should 
fill  the  professor's  chair,  one  of  the  greatest  public  benefactors. 

The  infant  school  teacher,  above  all,  who  possesses  this  happy 
qualification,  can  exercise  an  incalculable  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  his  pupils.  How  have  we  been  struck  to  see  them  sit 
in  almost  breathless  silence,  and  hear  with  increased  interest,  a 
story  which  pleased  them,  related  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  tenth 
time  !  This  is  a  happy  trait  of  infant  character ;  and  the  teacher 
who  has  not  learned  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  it  affi)rdsy 
has  not  yet  acquired  all  the  rudiments  of  his  profession. 

These  desultory  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  the  perusal  of 
the  two  reports,  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  thb  article. 
The  first  has  reference  to  an  Infant  School,  which  was  put 
in  operation  on  the  4th  of  June,  1832.  It  is  under  the  directbo 
of  Misses  Carr  and  McGinnis  ;  the  former  acting  as  superinten- 
dent or  principal  teacher.  The  report  represents  the  school 
as  highly  flourishing,  and  under  excellent  supervision  and  man- 
agement. 

Judging  from  this   report,  we  should  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  approximation  has  here  been  made  to  what  we  cooceive 
to  be  the  true  intention  of  an  Infant  School.     The  primary  object 
appears  to  be  the  formation  of  character.     This  must  be  inferred ' 
from  the  language  of  the  report : 

*  A  spectator  might  spend  a  day  in  our  school,  and  not  be  strongly  im- 
pressea  with  its  progress  or  utility.  He  would  estimate  its  worth  and 
efficiency,  only  by  knowing  what  the  children  were  at  the  time  of  their, 
entrance,  and  from  what  places  and  what  associations  they  came.  If  be 
could  be  apprise'd  of  their  true  character  and  condition,  especially  if  he 
could  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  hole  or  .pit  whence  they  were 
digged,  he  would  not  fail  to  admire  the  progress  which  has  been  made  to- 
ward their  becoming  polished  stones.  They  are  not  now  far  advanced  in 
knowledge  ;  but  they  are  taken  up  out  of  the  streets,  and  placed  for  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  under  a  happy  moral  influence,  and  the  effect 
upon  their  tempers  and  habits  is  manifestly  great  and  happy.' 

To  those  who  suppose  that  the  Infant  School  System  has  failed, 
we  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  report.  It  pro- 
fesses to  describe  a  school  of  such  a  character,  as  they  would 
doubtless  rejoice  to  see  extended  throughout  the  country ;  and  we  be- 
lieve there  are  many  such  ;  some  we  liope  better.  But  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  inserting  entire,  that  part  of  the 
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Report^  which  embraces  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  school,  from  the  pen  of  the  Superintendent. 

'  The  total  namber  of  children  received  has  been  one  hundred  and 
thirty  ;  of  whom  thirtyone  were  transient  scholars,  and  ninetynine  were 
permanent.  Of  the  ninetynine,  forty  have  been  taug^ht  the  alphabet,  at 
least.  Eig^hty  are  now  on  the  roll ;  of  whom  thirty  have  been  received  since 
December.  Six  have  been  removed  of  choice  to  other  schools.  Ten  of 
the  whole  number  had  attended  other  schools  previous  to  their  entrance  ' 
here ;  but  none  knew  their  letters,  and  we  have  scarcely  found  a  parent 
who  can  read.  Nearly  all  used  profane  and  indecent  language  in  their 
common  discourse;  but  violence  and  rudeness  marked  tiieir  conduct, 
rather  than  falsehood  and  deceit,  the  entire  want  of  discipline  at  home 
rendering  the  concealment  of  a  fault  unnecessary.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  although  they  are  surrounded  by  temptations,  an  instance  of 
theft  has  never  to  our  knowledge  occurred  amon^  them.  In  the  expe- 
rience of  ^ve  years,  during  which  we  have  mingled  with  six  hundred 
children  of  all  grades  in  society,  we. have  never  met  with  honesty  so 
scrupulous  ;  and  we  are  unable  to  account  for  the  fact. 

'  After  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  we  have  found  but  one  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  moral  responsibility.  We  be- 
lieve that  most  of  them  are  now  delighted  to  claim  an  affinity  with  the 
Father  of  the  universe,  and  try  to  bring  their  conduct  into  obedience  to 
his  laws. 

*  They  were  excessively  filthy  when  they  entered  the  school,  and  a 
large  number  were  covered  with  vermin  and  disease.  A  total  change 
has  taken  place  in  these  respects,  in  all  who  have  attended  any  consider- 
able time. 

'  Of  joot  present  state  we  can  only  say,  that  seven  classes  are  engaged 
in  spelling ;  embracing  all  the  older  children  who  have  been  in  school  the 
requisite  time ;  all  of  whom'  are  taught  to  form  arithmetical  figures  on 
slates,  preparatory  to  cyphering ;  also,  geometrical  figures.  In  the  last 
they  exert  much  skill,  and  seem  particularly  to  enjoy  we  exercise. 

*In  all  the  branches  taught,  we  have  arrived  rather  at  that  stage  when 
curiosity  is  excited,  than  that  when  information  is  gained ;  as  their  ex- 
treme ignorance  warned  us  to  proceed  very  slowly,  lest  we  should  only 
injure,  when  we  intended  to  improve.  Many,  many  months  saw  us  only 
breaking  up  the  ground  and  destroying  the  weeds.' 

But  the  following  facts,  which  are  also  in  the  language  of  tiie 
Superintendent,  are  peculiarly  striking : 

'  I.  M«  was  brought  to  us  at  our  commencement,  convulsed  with  rage ; 
blows  and  kicks  were  fireeljr  dispensed  to  teachers  and  schoolmates,  and 
for  weeks  we  almost  despaired  of  making  any  alteration  in  his  savage  pro- 

Sensities.    But  the  mollifying  influence  of  gentleness  and  affection  have 
ad  their  effect,  and  at  school  or  home  he  has  become  a  gentle,  docile  boy. 

*  £.  C.  a  fine  girl  of  five  years,  was  brought  to  us  in  a  similar  situation. 
*^  Sare,  ma'am,"  said  the  mother,  while  she  exhibited  her  bruised  person, 
*<  it  is  not  for  want  of "  bating^*  she 's  so  bad."  Her  remark  suggested 
the  mode  of  treatment,  and  from  that  hour  a  look  has  governed  her,  and 
a  mOTe  gentle,  amiable  child  we  never  had  the  happiness  of  meeting. 

*  I.  C.  aged  four  years,  was  introduced  by  his  father  with  "  this  is  a  bad 
boy,  ma'am,  and  I'll  give  you  two  dollars  a  week  if  you'll  take  care  of 
him."    We  found  his  worst  fault  to  be  a  propensity  for  knocking  his  op- 
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ponents  down ;  and  the  bruised  faces  in  the  school  for  many  weeks  gate 
testimony  to  the  strength  of  his  arm.  His  noble  qaalities  have  been 
brought  out,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  charms  of  our  little  family  :  tender- 
hearted and  affectionate,  he  is  the  friend  of  all  the  distressed  little  ones; 
none  so  ready  to  share,  none  so  ready  to  soothe. 

*  P.  G.  we  found  a  few  months  ago,  in  a  state  of  semi-nndity,  and  perfect- 
ly wild  in  appearance  and  manners.  He  is  now  the  foremost  in  knowledge, 
and  his  course  must  be  onward.  Nothing  is  an  impediment  to  his  'it- 
tendance  ;  sickness  or  storms  detain  him  not ;  but  all  tnis  talent  is  accoB- 
panied  by  a  corresponding  violence  of  temper  that  makes  us  tremble  for 
the  future. 

'  I.  &  H,  M.  the  first  six  years,  and  the  last  twenty  months  old,  are  the 
children  of  an  intemperate  mother,  who,  on  our  remonstrating  with  her  ea 
her  habits,  assured  us  that  she  gave  liquor  to  these  children  that  th^ 
might  be  inured  to  it  early !  And  that  the  youngest  would  not  take  it 
unless  forced  to  do  so !    The  next  day,  on  speaking  to  the  children  on 

this,  to  them  intensely  interesting  subject,  the  boy  said,  *^  Miss  C ^  i 

don't  drink  rum!  When  my  father  gives  it  me,  I  only  puts  my  tongae  in 
it,  and  sets  the  tumbler  on  the  table  !    I  only  makes  believe  drink  it." 

'  M.  F.  is  a  lovely  little  &rirl,  whose  friendless  appearance  attracted  oar 
attention.  —  After  repeated  visits  to  her  home,  which  we  found  constandy 
locked,  we  succeeded  in  seeing  her  mother,  a  catholic,  who  had  many 
natural  fears  which  we  removed.  She  said  she  was  forced  to  leave  her 
home  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  lock  her  poor  child  out,  committing  her 
to  the  mercy  of  Heaven.    Now  she  labors  with  a  gratefnl  heart. 

'  E.  B.  came  to  us  a  month  ago,  covered  with  vermin,  and  the  pictore 
of  all  miserable  passions ;  but  love  and  kindness  are  humanizing  the 
heart  of  this  neglected  child,  and  she  can  scarcely  be  forced  to  her  home, 
where  none  await  even  for  her  food :  she  invariably  remains  with  us  nntil 
the  school  is  closed  for  the  night.' 

The  other  Report  to  which  we  have  referred,  embraces  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  origin,  progress  and  present  condition  of  two 
more  infant  schools  in  this  city.  One  is  located  at  present  in 
Stillman  Street,  and  has  received,  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and 
twentyone  new  scholars  ;  of  which  eightyfour  have  left  and  seven 
have  died.  The  attendance  in  winter,  is  about  forty  ;  in  summer, 
from  sixty  to  seventy.  The  number  now  on  the  list  is  75.  The  oth- 
er was  opened  in  Garden  Street,  in  October,  with  thirteen  scholars. 
There  are  sixty  now  on  the  list,  and  the  number  is  daily  increas- 
ing. Both  these  schools  appear  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  exerting  a  very  salutary  moral  influence.  There  was  another 
school  belonging  to  the  society  in  Bedford  Street,  but  for  various 
reasons  it  has  been  discontinued. 

This  report  also  presents  many  interesting  anecdotes  illustrating 
the  importance  and  efiicacy  of  infant  school  instruction  ;  besides 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  subject  in  general.  We  have  only 
room  for  the  following  extract. 

'Infant  schools  take  the  children  of  the  poor,  when  only  eighteen 
months  old,  and  place  them  under  the  care  of  a  pious  and  intelligent 
teacher,  who  from  day  to  day,  endeavors  to  instil  into  their  tender  minds  the 
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great  troths  and  duties  of  relifffon  —  constantly  endeavoring  to  counter- 
act the  bad  influence  of  home,  by  drawing  them  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  every  virtue,  blending  amusement  and  instruction  in  the  useful  branch- 
es of  knowledge.  This  process  goes  on  till  they  are  four  or  five  years 
old.  During  this  period  a  foundation  is  laid  for  moral  and  religious 
character  ;  and  here  the  Sabhaffi  school  comes  in,  to  carry  on  the  work  — 
strengthening  the  assurance  that  these  early  labors  will  not  be  lost.  Now 
what  win  be  the  future  life  and  character  of  these  children  ?  They  will 
grow  up  with  correct  moral  principles,  with  enlightened  minds,  and  we 
may  hope,  in  many  instances,  with  holy  hearts.  They  will  be  prepared 
to  withstand  temptation,  and  become  respectable  and  useful  citizens. 
They  may  continue  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  but  they  will  not  be 
likely,  at  least  in  this  country,  ever  to  become  very  poor. 

*  But  such  is  the  power  of  bad  example  —  especially  that  of  parents  — 
that  it  will  probably  do  much  to  counteract  the  good  influence  of  the  infant 
school.  Indeed  there  would  be  evervthing  to  fear,  were  not  its  good 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind  so  early.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  this  evil,  will  not  these  children  be  far  better  than  their  parents  ? 
And  their  children,  trained  up  under  the  same  system,  will  be  better  than 
they ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  third  generation,  the  work  of  moral  renovation 
will  be  complete.  Then  ignorance  and  vice  will  be  gone,  and  poverty 
must  go  too.  What  an  interesting  spectacle  would  a  Cit^  present,  where 
the  meanest  dwellings  were  the  abodes  of  comfort,  intelligence  and 
▼irtae! 

<  If  these  things  are  so,  the  necessary  inference  is,  that  we  can  in  no 
way  so  effectually  benefit  the  human  family,  both  in  a  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual point  of  view,  as  by  the  establishment  of  good  infant  schools.  It  may 
be  thought,  that  in  hazarding  such  an  opinion,  the  friends  of  this  institu- 
tion assume  too  much.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  all  the  other  be- 
oevolent  institutions  labor  to  cure  those  evils,  which  this  is  designed  to 
mrevent.  If  we  can  succeed  in  preventing  ignorance  and  vice,  there  will 
De  none  to  cure. 

'  We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  from  a  conviction  that  the  public 
mind  has  not  yet  come  up  to  a  full  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject People  seem  to  feel  that  because  children  are  little  things,  they 
are  of  little  consequence.  They  forget  that  the  quarrelling  and  profane 
children  of  this  generation,  are  to  be  the  robbers  and  murderers  of  the  next 
—  that  those  who  are  now  the  distress  of  their  parents,  are  hereafter  to 
be  the  bane  of  society.' 

But  there  is  one  great  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  princi- 
pally overlooked  in  these  remarks  —  we  refer  to  physical  educa- 
tion. A  little  clapping  of  hands,  and  marching  and  countermarch- 
ii^  will  never  answer  the  purposes  even  of  preserving  the  health 
— much  more  of  improving  it.  We  believe,  that, for  the  sake 
not  only  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  can  never  be  sufficiently 
vigorous  except  in  a  vigorous  body,  but  for  the  sake  of  physical 
perfection  and  enjoyment  itself,  the  physical  frame  demands  a  de- 
gree of  attention  in  the  earliest  years,  which  has  never  yet  been  al- 
lowed it.  The  form  and  structure  of  the  benches,  on  which  the 
pupils  sit  or  recline  —  the  position  of  their  bodies  —  the  tempera- 
tare  and  ventilation  of  the  room  —  the  kind  and  amount  of  exer- 
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cise,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  school  room,  with  a  thousand 
other  things  which  influence  the  health,  to  say  nothing  of  ibod, 
drink,  clotliing  and  repose)  have  never,  in  a  single  instance  known 
to  us,  been  estimated  in  practice  as  they  ougtu^  and  as  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  they  ultimately  vnU  be. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  remove  the  impression  that  iniiiDt 
schools  have  failed  ;  we  have  attempted  to  show,  that  to  their  in- 
telligent friends,  prospects  were  never  more  flattering ;  we  have 
also  admitted,  that  even  in  the  best,  there  is  great  room  for  im- 
provement. But  we  have  at  the  same  time  omitted  one  important 
item  which  we  think  most  people  are  apt  to  overlook,  but  which 
should  be  set  to  the  credit  of  the  infant  school  system,  defective  as 
it  has  been.  Whence  has  arisen  the  great  change,  within  six  years, 
in  the  manner  of  presenting  facts  to  children  ?  Whence  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching  by  pictures  and  sensible  objects  ?  Whence  the 
change  in  the  character  of  school  books,  and  of  children's  books 
in  general  ?  Whence  so  many  periodicals  for  the  young  ?  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  something  of  this  is  owinc  to  the  infant 
schools.  The  spirit  of  the  system  has  been  extended  much  more 
than  the  system  itself  —  and  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
is  most  wanted ;  its  forms  can  better  be  dispensed  with.  Taken 
in  this  point  of  view,  —  and  we  believe  the  view  a  correct  one,  — 
the  influence  of  infant  schools  which  has  been  already  very  great, 
is  destined  to  increase,  until  it  renovates  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  modem  education. 


Art.  III.  —  Remarks  on  Earlt  EIducation. 

By  the  late  President  Dwiobt. 

The  defects  in  our  common  schools  have  been  loudly  proclaimed 
of  late,  and  by  increasing  numbers  of  the  friends  of  education.  But 
these  complaints  have  been  considered  by  some  as  the  mere  groans 
of  malcontents,  or  the  exaggeration  of  would-be  reformers.  We 
are  gratified  in  being  able  to  present  the  following  remarks  from 
the  late  President  of  Yale  College,  on  the  same  point.  They 
were  made  -in  one  of  the  discussions  which  were  held  regularly  by 
the  members  of  the  senior  class,  under  his  care,  on  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages.  Only  those  who  heard  the  observations  of  Dr 
Dwight  on  the  various  topics  brought  before  him,  can  realize  the 
richness  of  thought  and  the  variety  of  facts  which  characterized 
them ;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  gendeman  to  whose  kind- 
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ness  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  extract,  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  copy  of  his  notes,  taken  in  short-hand  at  tlie  time. 
it  retains,  so  remarkably,  the  vivacity  and  the  peculiar  manner 
of  the  late  President,  that  this  alone  would  satisfy  us  of  its  accuracy, 
bad  we  not  other  sufficient  grounds  to  place  entire  reliance ' 
upon.  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  issued,  and  that  the  first  por- 
tion will  be  so  welcomed  by  those  who  value  the  character  of  the 
President  as  to  encourage  the  publication  of  the  whole  series. 

'1  suppose  that  God  has  formed  the  mind  in  such  a  manner, 
that  in  childhood  it  is  better  capable  of  acquiring  particular  kinds 
of  knowledge  than  at  other  periods  of  life,  I  am  therefore  in  favor 
of  communicating  such  branches,  at  such  times  as  Providence 
seems  to  have  pointed  out  for  them.  I  have  supposed  it  to  be 
wise  to  teach  children  words  and  facts,  especially  facts  of  a  religious 
nature ;  for  those  who  have  made  the  experiment  must  have 
found,  that  they  take  a  peculFar  interest  in  the  great  doctrines  of 
religion,  the  narratives  of  the  Scriptures,  &c ;  and  they  show  so 
plainly  that  they  are  able  to  comprehend  and  apply  them,  that  it 
seems  as  if  their  minds  had  been  made  expressly  for  that  purpose. 
In  teaching  a  child  a  religious  doctrine,  however,  care  should  be 
taken  to  present  it  in  its  simple  form,  that  it  may  not  come  up  in 
a  partial  or  unnatural  manner  so  as  to  produce  perplexity  in  the 
mind.  This  would  impair  the  course  of  instruction,  and  do  more 
harm  than  good.  I  would  urge  this  subject  very  seriously,  and 
press  the  importance  of  communicating  this  interesting  and  in- 
dispensable branch  of  instruction  at  the  early  period  of  life.  If 
we  neglect  it,  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  constitution  God  has  given 
us. 

'  With  the  dead  languages  also,  I  would  begin  early.  I  advise  you 
to  send  children  to  study  Greek  and  Latin  at  eight  years  of  age, 
and  to  let  them  study  them  till  fourteen.  Some  children  may  be- 
gin earlier,  s6me  should  begin  later ;  but  the  time  I  have  set  will 
form  the  basis  of  a  good  general  rule.  I  have  taught  many  little 
children,  and  have  had  such  experience  that  I  know  pretty  well 
the  state  of  their  minds.  I  think  very  little  of  theory  in  this  case, 
and  would  conduct  in  relation  to  it  under  the  dictates  of  experience, 
and  nothing  else.     I  am  better  pleased  with  Mr  Locke's  method* 

*  Mr  Locke  prefers  that  Latin  should  be  taught  by  conversation,  as  is  done  in 
iQodern  languages.  But  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  he  observes*.  —  'The  next 
best  is  to  have  nim  taught  as  near  this  way  as  may  be  ;  which  is  by  taking  some 
easy  and  pleasant  book,  such  as  ^sop's  Fables^  and  writing  the  English  trans- 
Imtion  fmade  as  literal  as  it  can  be)  in  one  line,  and  the  Latin  which  answer 
each  of  them,  just  over  it,  in  another.  These,  let  him  read,  every  day,  over  and 
over  affain,  till  be  perfectly  understands  the  Latin,  and  then  go  on  to  another  fa- 
ble, till  he  be  'ftlso  perfect  in  that,  not  omittiDg  what  he  ie  already  perfect  in,  bat 

▼OL.  III.  — -  NO.  vn«  96* 
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of  teaching  languages  than  any  other  I  have  ever  met  with,  or 
that  has  been  adopted.  Children  learn  words  best  and  most  easily 
by  hearing  them  spoken ;  and  I  think  this  would  be  the  most  ex- 
cellent way  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek.  By  adopting  this 
method,  those  languages,  I  think,  would  be  obtained  at  an  earlier 
age  than  they  now  are.  I  would  not  take  away  books,  but  would 
speak  in  those  languages  to  the  children,  so  that  they  should  learo 
them  in  part  as  they  do  their  mother  tongue.         *         »         « 

'  There  are  many  other  things  which  might  be  taught  to  children 
in  a  similar  way,  and  which  are  never  well  taught.  *  *  It  is  all 
wrong,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  our  schools,  and  the  influence;  of 
the  present  system  is  very  much  to  be  lamented.  If  some  of  the 
most  unquestionable  and  reasonable  improvements  were  introduced, 
they  would  procure  great  advantages.  But  half  the  time  now  em- 
ployed would  be  required,  and  the  child  would  be  much  better 
taught.  But  can  it  be  necessary  to  devote  as  much  as  one  half  of 
the  time  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  teaching  to 
read  and  write  ?  No.  But  some  use  must  be  made  of  tlie  time^ 
and  what  would  not  be  required  for  this  purpose,  I  would  fill  up 
with  some  other  profitable  branches  of  instruction.  I  would  teacb 
words  and  facts :  religious,  historical,  geographical,  ,&;c.  But  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  merely  that  much  time  is  now  lost ;  it  is  often 
'  worse  than  lost.  For  during  this  long  attendance  at  school  while 
the  child  makes  for  a  long  time  little  or  no  progress,  bad  habits 
arc  imbibed  which  are  not  afterwards  got  rid  of;  particularly  dismal 
habits  of  reading,  which  go  to  the  grave,  with  it. 

'  1  would  employ  the  child  at  writing  so  long  as  it  is  really  a 
pleasure,  which  is  as  long  as  he  derives  a  benefit  from  the  exercise* 
I  would  then  put  him  to  aritlimetic,  the  learning  of  words,  and  of 
facts,  so  long  as  each  of  these  in  turn  are  pleasant ;  and  by  frequent 
changes,  occupy,  and  agreeably  occupy,  the  time.  I  have  seen ' 
the  operation  of  different  plans  of  study  so  long,  and  have  had 
such  an  acquaintance  with  minds,  that  I  assert  —  All  love  facts. 
Put  geography,  history,  travels,  novels,  plays,  &c,  together,  and 
then  inquire,  and  we  find  facts  are  the  basis  rn  which  we  erect  the 
whole  amount  of  knowledge  subsequently  acquired.  Such  being 
the  fact,  we  should  store  the  youthful  mind  with  useful  materials; 

sometimes  revbing  that,  to  keep  it  in  his  memory.  And  when  he  comet  to 
write,  let  these  be  set  him  for  copies,  which,  with  the  exercise  of  his  htnd, 
will  also  advance  him  in  I^tin.  This  being  a  more  imperfect  way  than  by 
talking  LtUin  to  him,  the  formation  of  tho  verbs  first,  and  afterwards  the  declen- 
sions of  the  nouns  and  pronouns,  perfectly  learned  by  heart,  may  facilitate  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  genius  and  manner  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  varies  the 
signification  of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  (he  modem  languages  do,  by  particles 
prefixed,  but  by  changing  the  last  syllables.  More  than  this  of  Grammar,  I 
think  he  need  not  have,  till  he  can  read  himself  Sanetii  Minerva^  with  Seioppius 
and  PerixoniwI'M  notes.'  —  ThaughtM  on  Education^  p,  242. 
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and  by  the  plan  recommended  there  would  be  no  danger  of  disap* 
pointing  any  other  valuable  purpose.  I  believe  a  child  might  be 
well  versed  in  the  facts  that  constitute  the  general  bistory  of 
the  church,  his  own  country,  Greece,  England,  Rome,  &c,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  considerably  acquainted  with  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  languages.  But  the  fault  is  with  the  parents :  they  will 
not  pay  for  school  masters.  They  will  incur  more  expense  to 
teach  a  young  lady  to  embroider  a  piece  which  '  is  to  hang  up,' 
as  it  is  called,  to  paint  a  piece,  and  to  play  a  few. tunes,  than  it 
would  cost  to  make  her  wise,  and  her  brother  too.  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say  whether  these  acquirements  are  not  better  than  wis- 
dom ;  but  wisdom  is  still  of  a  certain  degree  of  value. 

*  I  have  made  these  remarks  that  you  may  know  how  to  go  to 
work,  when  the  instruction  of  the  young  shall  be  committed  to  you. 
I  return  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  to  show  you  why  I  approve  of 
the  study  of  the  Dead  Languages.' 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  6nd  such  a  testimony  in  favor  of  views 
which  we  have  so  often  expressed,  and  which  often  meet  with  op- 
position from  the  '  conservatives'  in  education ;  and  we  hope  at 
some  future  period  to  be  able  to  present  other  views  of  this  great 
man,  equally  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  modern  improvement. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  here  an  extract  from  the  '  District 
School  as  it  was',  a  little  work  which  only  needs  to  be  glanced  at 
to  be  read  by  every  lover  of  *  animated  nature,'  and  of  schools. 
A  novice,  in  petticoats,  is  introduced  to  begin  his  labors  on  the  al- 
phabet. 

'The  alphabetical  page  of  the  spelling-book  is  presented  and  he  is 
asked,  ''What's  that  ?'  But  he  cannot  tell.  He  is  but  two  years  and  a 
half  old,  and  has  been  sent  to  school  to  relieve  his  mother  from  trouble 
rather  than  to  learn.  No  one  at  home  has  yet  shown  or  named  a  letter  to 
him.  He  has  never  had  even  that  celebrated  character,  round  O,  pointed 
out  to  his  notice.  It  was  an  older  beginner,  most  probably,  who  beinff 
asked  a  sinlilar  question  about  th^  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  replied,  'I 
know  bim  by  sight,  but  can't  call  him  by  name.'  But  our  namesake  of  the 
wise  man,  does  not  know  the  gentleman  even  by  sight,  nor  any  of  his 
twentyfive  companions. 

'  The  little  chit,  at  first  so  timid  and  almost  inaudible  in  enunciation,  in 
a  few  days  becomes  accustomed  to  the  place  and  the  exercise ;  and  in 
obedience  to  the  'speak  up  loud,  that's  a  good  boy,'  he  soon  pipes  ofiTA-er, 
B-er,  C-er,  &c,  with  a  far-ringing  shrillness,  that  vies  even  with  Chanti- 
cleer himself.  Solomoq  went  all  the  pleasant  days  of  the  first  summer, 
and  nearly  every  day  of  the  next,  before  he  knew  all  his  letters  by  siffht 
or  eoald  call  them  by  name.  Strange  that  it  should  take  so  \ons  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  these  twentysix  characters,  when  in  a  month's  time 
the  same  child  becomes  familiar  with  the  forms  and  the  names  of  hundreds 
of  objects  in  nature  around,  or  in  use  about  his  father's  house,  shop  or  farm ! 
Not  so  very  strange  neither,  if  we  only  reflect  a  moment.  Take  a  child 
into  a  party  of  twentysix  persons,  all  strangers,  and  lead  him  from  one  to 
the  other  as  fast  as  his  little  feet  can  patter,  telling  bim  their  respective 
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names,  all  in  less  than  ten  minutes ;  do  this  four  times  a  day  even,  and 
YOU  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  should  be  weeks  at  least,  if  not  months, 
in  learning  to  designate  them  all  by  their  names.  Is  it*  any  matter  of  sor* 
prise  then  that  the  child  should  be  so  lon^  in  becoming  acquainted  widi 
the  alphabetical  party,  when  he  is  introauced  to  them  precisely  in  the 
manner  above  described  ?  Then  these  are  not  of  different  heights,  cooi- 
plezions,  dresses,  motions,  and  tones  of  voice,  as  a  living  company  have^ 
but  there  they  stand  in  an  unalterable  line,  all  in  the  same  compleziona 
and  dress,  aU  just  so  tall,  just  so  motionless,  and  mute,  and  oninteresting, 
and  of  course  the  most  unrememberable  figures  in  the  world.  No  wonder 
that  some  should  go  to  school  and  *  sit  on  a  bench  and  say  A  — B,'  as  a 
little  girl  said  for  a  whole  year,  and  still  find  themselves  strangers  to  some 
of  the  sable  company  even  then.  Our  little  reader  is  permitted  at  length 
to  turn  a  leaf,  and  he  finds  himself  in  the  region  of  the  Abs  —  an  expanse 
of  little  syllables  making  me,  who  am  given  to  comparisons,  think  of  an 
extensive  plain  whereon  there  is  no  tree,  or  shrub,  or  plant,  or  anything 
else  inviting  to  the  eye,  and  nothing  but  little  stones,  stones,  stones,  aU 
about  the  same  size.  And  what  must  the  poor  little  learner  do  here  ? 
Why,  he  must  hop  from  cobble  to  cobble,  if  I  may  so  call  ab,  eb,  ib,  dtc, 
as  fast  as  he  possibly  can,  naming  each  one  after  the  voice  of  the  teacher, 
as  he  hurries  along.  And  this  must  be  kept  up  until  he  can  denominate 
each  lifeless  and  uninteresting  object  on  the  face  of  the  desert. 

*  After  more  or  less  months  the  weary  novice  ceases  to  be  an  Ab  ite. 
He  is  next  put  into  whole  words  of  one  syllable,  arranged  in  columns* 
The  first  word  we  read  in  Perry  that  conveyed  anything  like  an  idea,  was 
the  first  one  in  the  first  column.  The  word  Ache  —  ay,  we  did  not  easily 
forget  what  this  meant  when  once  informed,  the  corresponding  idea,  or 
rather  feeling,  was  so  often  in  our  consciousness.  Ache  —  a  very  appro- 
priate term  with  which  to  begin  a  course  of  education  so  abounding  in 
pains  of  body  and  of  mind. 

*  After  five  pages  of  this  perpendicular  reading,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  we  en- 
tered on  the  horizontal,  that  is,  on  words  arranged  in  sentences  and  paim- 

§raphs.  This  was  reading  in  good  earnest,  as  grown  up  folks  did,  and  some- 
ling  with  which  tiny  childhood  would  be  very  naturally  pufifed  up.  ^  Easy 
Lessons"  was  the  title  of  about  a  dozen  separate  chapters  scattered  at  inter- 
vals amon|T  the  numerous  spelling  columns,  like  brambly  openings  here  uid 
there  amid  the  tall  forest.  Easy  lessons,  because  they  consisted  mostly  of 
little  monosyllabic  words  easy  to  be  pronounced.  But  they  were  not 
easy  as  it  regards  being  understood.  They  were  made  up  of  abstract 
moral  sentences  presenting  but  a  very  faint  meaning  to  the  child,  if  any 
at  all.  Their  particular  application  to  his  own  conduct  he  would  not  per- 
ceive of  course  without  help,  and  this  it  scarcely  ever  entered  the  head  or 
the  heart  of  the  teacher  to  afford. 

*  In  the  course  of  summers,  how  many  I  for^t,  we  arrived  at  the  meet 
manly  and  dignified  reading,  the  illustrious  Perry  had  prepared  for  us. 
It  was  entitled  Moral  Tales  and  Fables.  In  these  latter,  oeasts  and  birda 
talked  like  men  ;  and  strange  sort  of  folks  called  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and 
Juno,  were  pictured  as  sitting  up  in  the  clouds  and  talking  with  men  and 
animals  on  earth,  or  as  down  among  them  doing  very  unearthly  thmga. 
To  quote  language  in  common  use,  we  kind  o'  bdieved  it  aU  to  be  (rue,  and 
yet  we  kind  o'  didn't.  As  for  the  Moral  at  the  end,  teachers  never  dreamed 
of  attracting  our  attention  to  it.  Indeed  we  had  no  other  idea  of  all  these 
Easy  Lessons,  Tales  and  Fables,  than  that  they  were  to  be  syllabled 
from  the  tongue  in  the  task  of  reading.    That  they  were  to  sink  into  the 
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heart  and  make  us  better  in  life,  never  occurred  to  our  simple  understand* 
ings. 

'  Among^  all  the  rest  were  five  pieces  of  poetry  — charming  stuff  to  read, 
the  words  would  come  along  one  after  another  so  easily,  and  the  lines 
would  jingle  so  pleasantly  together  at  the  end,  tickling  the  ear  like  two 
beads  m  a  rattle.    O  give  us  poetij  to  read,  of  all  things,  we  thought. 

<  We  generally  passed  directly  from  the  spelling-book  to  the  reading- 
book  of  the  first  class,  although  we  were  ranked  the  second  class  stiU. 
Or  perhaps  we  took  a  book  which  had  been  formerly  used  by  the  first  class, 
for  a  new  reading  book  was  generally  introduced  once  in  a  few  years  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  temporary  teacher. 
WhUe  the  first  class  were  in  Scott's  Lessons,  we  of  the  second  were  pur- 
suing their  tracks,  not  altogether  understandingly,  through  Adams's  Un- 
derstanding Reader.  When  a  new  master  persuaded  them  into  Murray, 
then  we  were  admitted  into  Scott. 

*  The  principal  requisites  in  reading  in  these  days,  were  to  read  fiut, 
mind  the  '  stops  and  marks,'  and  speak  up  loud.  As  for  suiting  the  tone 
to  the  meaning,  no  such  thing  was  dreamed  of,  in  our  school  at  least.  As 
much  emphasis  was  laid  on  an  insignificant  of,  or,  and,  as  on  the  most  im- 
portant word  in  the  piece.  But  no  wonder  we  did  not  know  how  to  vary 
our  tones,  for  we  dia  not  always  know  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  enter 
into  the  general  spirit  of  the  composition.  This  was  very  firequently, 
indeed  almost  always  the  case  with  the  majority  even  of  the  first  class. 
Parliamentary  prose  and  Miltonic  verse  were  just  about  as  good  as  Greek 
for  the  purpose  of  modulating  the  voice  according  to  meaning.  It  scarce- 
ly ever  entered  the  heads  of  our  teachers  to  question  us  about  the  ideas 
hidden  in  the  great,  long  words  and  spacious  sentences.  It  is  possible 
that  they  did  not  always  discover  it  themselves.  *  Speak  up  there,  and 
not  read  like  a  mouse  in  a  cheese,  and  mind  your  stops',  —  such  were  the 
principal  directions  respecting  the  important  art  of  elocution.  Important 
it  was  most  certainly  considered,  for  each  class  must  read  twice  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  same  in  the  afternoon,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  an  hour 
each  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  class.  Had  they  read  but  once 
or  twice,  and  but  little  at  a  time,  and  this  with  nice  and  very  profitable 
attention  to  tone  and  sense,  parents  would  have  thought  the  master  most 
miserably  deficient  in  duty,  and  their  children  cheated  out  of  their  rights, 
notwithstanding  the  time  thus  saved  should  be  most  assiduously  devoted 
to'  other  all-important  branches  of  education.' 

We  should  rejoice  if  no  more  serious  accusation  were  brought 
against  '  the  district  school  as  it  is^ ;  of  which  we  earnestly  wish 
the  same  author  would  furnish  us  a  picture.  But  we  hear  it  re- 
iterated by  almost  every  parent  and  friend  of  education,  who  is 
familiar  with  our  district  schools  generally,  that  they  are  becoming, 
to  a  sad  extent,  useless  or  worse  than  useless.  We  see  one  editor  in 
New  England  denounce  those  of  his  state  as  nurseries  of  corruption ; 
and  the  correspondent  of  another  print  of  high  respectability,  speaks 
of  those  around  him  as  productive  of  immense  moral  evil,  and  little 
intellectual  good.  We  know  a  county  association  of  ardent  friends 
of  education,  who  consider  them  so  corrupting,  that  they  have  re- 
served to  establish  a  new  system  of  schools,  entirely  removed  from 
political  control.  We  should  be  much  gratified  if  our  correspond- 
ents would  favor  us  with  detaib  as  well  as  opinions  on  the  subject, 
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and  point  out  the  causes  of  the  evil.  We  believe  that  one  of  tbt 
most  prominent,  is  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  obtaiiung 
a  supply  of  good  instruction.  But  we  have  long  feared  that  the 
union  of  School  and  StcUe,  would  prove  to  be  as  hazardous  to  its 
purity,  and  unhappy  in  its  influence,  as  the  connectioo  of  Church 
and  State,  which  is  so  justly  dreaded,  and  so  loudly  denounced. 


Art  IV.  —  Maxims  for  Reprocnp. 

[We  have  been  allowed  to  copy  for  publication  the  foUowIng  Maxims  for  Be- 
proof,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Mend,  which  we  think  would  be  usAfal  hi 
common  life  as  well  as  in  the  school.  Since  they  were  copied,  the  work  of 
Caroline  Fry  has  been  published ;  and  we  have  been  struck  with  obaerviag 
the  coincidence  of  her  remarks,  with  these  maxims.] 

A  FEW  brief  remarks  will  comprise  my  views  in  regard  to  re- 
proof. 

1.  Next  to  the  government  of  ourselves,  without  which  no  one 
can  hope  to  govern  others,  the  most  important  preliminary  step  is  to 
secure  the  confidence  and  affection  of  your  pupils.  Let  your 
whole  conduct  show  that  you  wish  to  act  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  des- 
pot —  for  their  good,  and  not  for  your  own  pleasure. 

2.  Accustom  yourself  to  confess  your  own  errors  frankly.  Your 
pupils  will  not  fail  to  discover  these,  and  your  acknowledgment  wB. 
increase  their  confidence  in  your  sinperity. 

3.  Recollect  these  errors ;  and  remember  the  difficulues  you 
find  in  overcoming  them,  when  you  reprove  your  pupils.  lie- 
member  also  their  ignorance,  and  inexperience,  and  the  far  greater 
difficulties  which  they  must  meet  in  governing  themselves. 

4.  Reprove  as  seldom  as  possible.  First,  try  the  eiSect  of  rea- 
soning, and  persuasion,  and  example  faithfully. 

5.  Reprove  with  lenity,  faults  which  belong  to  childhood,^ 
such  as  those  of  mere  manner,  or  of  ignorance,  thoughtlessness, 
and  restlessness. 

6.  Reserve  the  severity  of  reproof  for  conduct  in  itself  immoral, 
or  which  is  the  result  of  improper  feelings,  or  wrong  principles. 

7.  Never  give  reproof,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  while  the  feelings 
of  either  party  are  excited.  If  the  teacher  is  not  calm,  his  in- 
fluence is  greatly  diminished,  and  a  bad  example  is  set.  If  the  pupil 
is  agitated,  he  cannot  feel  the  force  of  argument  or  rebuke. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  defer  too  long.  Seize  the  first  ft- 
vorahle  opportunity,  while  the  circumstances  are  fresh  in  his  mem- 
ofy. 
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9.  Reprove  each  fault  as  it  occurs.  Do  not  suffer  offences  to 
accumulate,  lest  he  be  discouraged  by  the  amount. 

10.  Let  your  reproof  of  a  single  fault  be  so  frequent  ad  to  let 
the  pupil  see  that  he  is  observed ;  but  not  so  common  as  to  tire,  at 
irritate,  or  to  lose  its  effect  by  repetition,  like  the  hourly  striking  of 
a  clock. 

11.  In  correcting  a  bad  habit,  do  not  notice  every  failure  ;  es- 
pecially, when  there  is  an  honest  endeavor  to  reform. 

12.  Never  expose  the  fault  to  pthers,  unless  as  the  last  resort. 
It  blunts  a  child's  sensibility  ;  it  discourages  effort ;  it  diminishes 
his  confidence  in  his  reprover ;  and  too  often  excites  a  feeling  of 
triumph  in  his  associates,  and  of  envy  in  the  offender,  rather  than 
a  proper  sense  of  the  fault. 

But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  reproof  be  given  in  a 
proper  manner.    Without  this,  all  other  precautions  will  be  useless. 

1 .  Reprove  with  affection  and  sympathy.  Show  that  it  gives 
you  pain,  and  that  you  perform  it  only  as  a  duty. 

2.  Avoid  every  appearance  of  irritation  in  your  manner,  or  tone. 

3.  Be  always  decided,  and  be  more  serious  in  proportion  to  the 
niaenitude  of  the  fault ;  but  never  be  despotic  on  the  one  hand,  or 
trifling  on  the  other.  Never  smile,  at  one  time,  at  a  fault  which 
you  have  reproved  at  another. 

4.  The  most  effectual  reproof  is  often  given  by  praising  the  pu- 
pils for  instances  of  the  opposite  virtue.  Avoid  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, however,  referring  to  the  example  of  others. 

5.  Lead  your  pupils  as  often  as  possible  to  detect  and  reprove 
their  own  faults  by  a  course  of  questions.  When  this  can  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  reproof. 

6.  Follow  the  divine  example  in  the  Scriptures,  and  mingle 
encouragement  and  praise  with  blame.  Notice,  especially,  in- 
stances of  success  in  resisting  the  temptations  to  similar  faults. 

7.  Seek,  above  all  things,  for  Divine  aid  in  giving  reproof,  and 
for  the  Divine  blessing  upod  your  efforts. 


Art.  V. — Swimming,  AS  A  Branch  of  Physical  Education. 
• 
Mb  Editor.  —  The  importance  of  physical  education  is  now 
universally  conceded ;  I  mean  in  theory.  In  practice  it  is  still 
greatly  neglected,  though  some  of  its  branches  are  beginning  to 
receive  attention  ;  and  we  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  introdfuc- 
tion  of  labor  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  of  calisthenic  and  other  gym- 
nastic exercbesy  into  a  few  of  our  schools.     Along  with  exercise^ 
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these  of  course  involve  more  attention  to  air  than  ibrmerly.  Bat 
there  is  one  branch  of  physical  education,  to  which  the  public  at- 
tention has  as  yet  been  but  little  directed— -I  mean  bathing  and 
swimming.  The  season^  tbe  importance  of  the  subfeet,  %Da  the 
wants  of  parents  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  solicitatioiis  of  somey 
have  led  to  the  following  remarks. 

A  Physician. 

It  was  once  customary  among  the  Romans,  when  they  wished 
to  speak  of  an  individual  as  a  useless  member  of  society,  to  say, 
he  coxdd  neither  read  nor  swim.  This  clearly  shows  what  value 
they  attached  to  the  latter  art,  as  a  branch  of  instruction.  Nor  do 
the  Romans  stand  entirely  alone  in  this  respect.  Individuals^  at 
least,  of  every  age  and  nation,  have  viewed  its  importance  in  the 
same  light.  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Bc^ta,  in  a  decree 
that  reflects  great  honor  upon  bis  wisdom  and  ability  to  sustain  the 
responsible  duties  of  his  station,  has  directed  that  the  children  in 
all  the  primary  schools  in  the  province  shall  be  exercised  once  a 
week  in  swimming. 

Mr  LfOcke  in  his  '  Thoughts  concerning  Education',  seems  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  no  young  man  will  consider  his  educatioD 
complete,  untill  he  has  learned  to  swim.  <  'Tis  that,'  says  he, 
'  saves  many  a  man's  life.' 

Swimming  schools  are  very  common  in  Europe.  Some  of  tbe 
most  respectable  are  found  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Miinich,  Berlin,  and 
Breslau.  I  know  of  none  in  the  United  States  except  in  Boston. 
Here  is  one,  which  has  been  in  operation  several  seasons,  and  is,  I 
believe,  a  place  of  considerable  resort.  I  have  visited,  and  ob- 
served the  metliod  of  conducting  it,  and  can  only  say  that  I  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  swimming  schools  on  this  or  a  sim- 
ilar plan  will  be  as  common  as  those  for  writing  or  mathematics. 
Whether  we  consider  it  in  a  physical,  or  a  moral  point  of  view,  it 
is  obviously  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  gymnastics. 

Besides  securing  all  the  advantages  of  mere  cold  bathing,  in 
devebping,  invigorating,  and  giving  health  to  the  body,  it  has  the 
following  additional  recommendations. 

I.  It  puts  in  our  power  the  means  of  preserving  our  lives,  and 
perhaps  those  of  others,  in  those  situations  of  peculiar  peril,  from 
which  none  of  us  can  claim  an  exemption.  It  has  been  objected, 
I  know,  that  the  swimmer  will  be  likely  to  expose  himself,  in  some 
instances,  unnecessarily  ;  but  this  is  an  objection  to  which  every- 
thing truly  valuable  is  open.  The  gifts  of  Providence  are  always 
liable  to  misapplication,  perversion  and  abuse.  But  how  many 
valuable  lives  have  been  saved  by  a  knowledge  of  this  art,  for  one 
which  has  been  lost  by  improper  and  unnecessary  exposure,  or 
fool-hardy  adventure  ! 
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II.  It  counteracts  the  ill  efl^ts  which  might  otherwise  arise  from 
cold  bathing.  There  are  few  who  bathe  who  will  be  contented 
with  a  single  plunge  into  the  water,  or  with  a  few  repetitions  of 
this  plunge.  And  it  may  be  easily  shown,  that  the  debilitating 
effects  which  we  sometime^  feel  from  cold  bathing,  are  less  likely 
to  follow  from  remaining  a  short  tirbe  under  the  water,  than  frotn 
spending  an  equal  amount  of  time  in  repeated  plunging.  But  what 
shall  we  do  m  the  water  ?  Shall  we  stand  still,  or  shall  we  use 
exercise  ?  And  if  the  latter,  what  better  exercise  in  the  water 
than  swimming? 

III.  Swimming  is  a  much  heiter  exercise  than  simple  bathing. 
It  strengthens  the  lower  extremities,  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and 
the  abdomen,  the  lungs,  the  spine,  the  neck,  and  the  arms,  and 
indeed  the  whole  system.  It  also  increases  our  courage,  and  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  agreeable  excitement. 

IV.  The  pleasure  which  every  one  feels  in  being  able  to  mas- 
ter a  new  element,  as  well  as  the  delight  which  is  felt  in  the  exer- 
cise itself,  is  an  argument  in  its  favor.  If  art  never  can  give  us 
wings  to  mount  the  atmosphere,  the  combination  of  nature  and  art 
certainly  has  given,  or  may  give,  to  every  individual,  the  power  to 
sustain  himself  on  the  watery  element,  for  a  period  of  time  which 
would  surprise  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  Creator  had  intended  man  for  swim- 
ming, he  would  probably  be  able  to  do  so  without  the  assistance  of 
art ;  whereas,  it  is  well  known  that  few  infants  can  swim  when  first 
placed  in  the  water*  But  if  this  objection  proves  anything,  it  proves 
too  much.  Mankind,  in  the  earliest  period  of  infancy,  are  helpless  in 
every  respect.  We  can  no  more  procure  our  necessary  food  without 
aid,  than  we  can  swim.  There  are  also  many  of  the  arts  of  life  to 
which  we  could  never  attain,  if  life  were  extended  to  a  thousand 
years,  without  friendly  assistance.  The  mere  fact  that  we  cannot 
swim  as  soon  as  we  are  bom,  like  animals  in  whom  instinct  is  sub- 
stituted for  reason,  no  more  proves  that  we  ought  not  to  be  taught  to 
swim,  than  the  fact  that  we  cannot  procure  our  food  or  practice  the 
mechanic  arts,  proves  that  we  ought  to  starve,  or  spend  our  lives  in 
idleness. 

V.  Th^  facility  with  which  this  art  is  acquired,  is  another  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  making  it  a  part  of  education.  If  it  were  to 
cost  us  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  the  case  would  be  altered. 
But  in  the  Boston  swimming  school  I  cannot  learn  that  any  one 
who  has  made  a  fair  experiment,  has  ever  failed  of  becoming  an 
expert  swimmer  in  one  term^  or  about  four  months ;  that  is,  by 
spending  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  a  day  during  this  period.  Out 
of  more  than  200,  the  number  that  attended  last  summer,  there 
was  not  one  who  failed  to  acquire  the  art  of  maintaining  himself 
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above  the  water,  with  the  utmost  ease,  for  half  am  hour  at  a  time. 
And  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  number  acquired  this  degree 
of  skill  in  from  eight  to  twelve  lessons.  It  should  also  be  observedi 
that  those  who  are  taught  ^mming'  according  to  the  most  approved 
rules  of  the  art,  ever  after  swim  with  more  ease,  as  well  as  dex- 
terity, than  those  who  are  not. 

We  see  that  the  whole  amount  of  time  spent  in  teaching  the 
most  unapt  scholars,  does  not  exceed  twentyfour  hours ;  while  with 
a  large  proportion  it  does  not  exceed  three.  I  speak  of  course  of 
the  time  actually  consumed  in  receiving  the  lessons.  And  it  should 
also  be  understood  that  this  capacity  is  not  confined  to  any  age. 
It  may  be  commenced  as  early  as  five  or  six ;  and  there  are  many 
instances  of  persons  learning  to  swim  well  after  forty.  An  emi- 
nent judge  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  last  summer,  acquired 
the  power  of  swimming  half  an  hour  with  ease,  in  a  very  few  lessons. 
Indeed  I  cannot  learn  that  any  individual,  at  any  age  whatever, 
has  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction  without  success. 

-It  would  be  out  of  place,  I  think,  to  attempt  here  a  descriptioo 
of  the  most  approved  method  of  teaching  this  art,  as  now  taught 
both  here  and  in  Europe.  The  plan  is,  however,  at  once  simple, 
natural  and  efficient.  The  Encyclopedia  Americana  contains  an 
excellent  article  on  this  subject,  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  One  of  the  editors  of  that  valuable 
work  was  the  person  who  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Boston  to  this  subject,  by  originating  the  very  insUtution  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken.  He  '  regrets  (in  the  Encyclopedia)  that  pre- 
judice has  excluded  females  from  an  exercise  so  healthful  to  body 
and  mind,  so  useful  in  times  of  danger,  and  so  easily  acquired;' 
particularly  as  they  would  learn  it  more  easily  than  males,  and  as 
the  exercise  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  female  constitution.  He 
describes  an  appropriate  mode  and  dress,  involving,  of  cpuise,,  the 
employment  of  female  teachers,  in  a  place  whoUy  retired,  ll 
should  be  observed  that  at  the  school  in  Boston,  every  pupil  has  bis 
own  dress,  and  an  opportunity  to  select  his  room  and  society. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  subject,  like  every  other,  has  its  diffi- 
culties. Salt  water,  for  the  purpose  of  swimming,  which  is  rather 
the  best,  cannot  of  course  be  everywhere  obtained ;  and  in  few 
places  with  so  much  facility  as  in  Boston.  And  there  are  places  m 
the  country,  at  least  there  may  be  a  few  school  districts,  where  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  procure  even  fresh  water  for  the  purpose. 
But  they  are  rare.  If  the  importance  of  physical  education,  the 
value  of  health,  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  money^  except  so 
far  as  it  contributes  to  human  happiness,  should  ever  be  properiy 
understood  and  appreciated,  we  shall  hear  very  little  complaint 
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about  the  difficulty  of  procuring  water,  furnishing  the  necessary  ac- 
commodations^ or  sparing  the  time  which  would  be  required.  The 
expense  in  time  and  money,  of  furnishing  a  swimming  establishment 
for  every  school,  (except,  perhaps,  infant  schools,)  besides  one  for 
the  village,  will  be  found  a  tax  far  less  burdensome  than  we  now 
pay,  for  our  neglect.  Think  of  the  multitude  of  lives  lost  every 
year  in  a  single  cogntry,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  swim  !  He 
who  is  familiar  with  the  public  papers  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  paid  any  attention  to  this  subject,  cannot  fail  to  have  observed 
that  not  a  week  passes  without  bringing  instances  of  this  kind  be- 
fore him ;  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  Think,  too,  of  the  dis- 
eases, which  are  either  generated  or  aggravated  by  a  neglect  of 
cleanliness ;  and  the  immense  sums  of  money  paid  to  the  physician, 
the  nurses  and  attendants,  and  the  sexton  ! 

Mankind  generally  act  from  motives.  Now  almost  all  persons 
who  learn  to  swim  derive  very  great  pleasure,  as  has  been  observed 
before,  from  this  mode  of  exercise.  It  is  very  difficult  to  induce 
people  to  use  the  cold  bath,  merely  from  a  sense  of  its  importance 
to  health.  But  only  establish  ih  them  the  habit  and  love  of  swim- 
ming, and  you  secure  to  them,  generally,  the  cold  bath,  for  at  least 
Ifour  or  five  months  of  the  year.  For  they  who  are  fond  of  swim- 
ming will  be  sure  to  find  their  way  into  the  water. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  this  subject  will  find  a  place  among  the 
subjects  which  attract  the  notice  of  the  friends  of  education,  and 
of  Humanity ;  whether  they  are  parents  or  teachers.  I  hope  they 
will,  at  least,  be  led  to  the  inquiry,  whether  swimming  is,  or  is  not 
a  means  of  promoting  health  and  happiness ;  and  whether  or  not 
the  time  has  come  to  introduce  swimming  schools,  extensively, 
into  this  country.  If  they  are  obviously  needed,  and  yet  the  time 
has  not  come  to  introduce  them,  then  we  are  compelled  to  do  with- 
out a  necessary  in  life.  But  is  it  true,  that  in  this  land  of  abundance, 
we  are  all  so  poor  as  not  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life  ? 

In  order  to  combine  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  cold 
bathing  with  the  exercise  of  swimming,  and  invigorate  the  system 
in  the  greatest  possible  degree ;  —  nay,  even  in  order  to  secure 
ourselves  from  positive  danger  to  health  and  life,  the  following  ge-  ^ 
neral  rules  should  be  observed :  — 

I.  The  proper  hour  for  swimming  or  cold  bathing,  is  between 
nine  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  that  is,  if  we  rise  with  the 
sun,  as  nature  intended. 

II.  We  ought  always  to  go  into  cold  water,  when  the  stomach  is 
nearly  or  quite  empty.  If  we  breakfast  early,  however,  this  rule 
will  necessarily  follow  the  observance  of  the  former.* 

III.  We  should  enter  while  the  temperature  and  vigor  of  our 
bodies  is  evidently  increasing ;  but  never  when  either  is  declining. 
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I  V«  We  should  eo  in  naiurallyj  —  not  by  phmging  in  head  fatp' 
ftiffii ;  although  there  b  a  very  comrooo  prejudice  in  £iTor  of  the 
latter  rnetliod. 

V,  As  regards  the  frequency  and  duration  of  bathing  and  swim- 
riifiz«  three  times  a  week  b  eenerallv  sufficient :  ^  more  than 
once  f:ach  day  v/ould  be  positively  injurious ;  and  the  time  spent 
in  fho  water  should  ne%'er  exceed  thirty  minutes ;  generally  ten 
to  fiftf:en  is  quite  long  enough.  In  any  case,  bowevery  should  la- 
tizue  or  chills  come  on,  we  must  leai-e  the  water  immediately ; 
whether  we  have  been  in  one  minute  or  thirty. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  in  a  clear  but  striking  manner, 
the  importance  of  the  foregoing  rules.  It  may  be  relied  on  as  au- 
thentic, for  it  b  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Currie. 


*  On  the  first  of  September,  1778,  two  stodents  of  medicine^  at 
burgh,  »et  out  on  foot  on  a  journey  —  a  considerable  part  of  which  lay 
along  the  Tweed.  They  started  by  suDrise,  and  proceeded  with  alacrity, 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  At  the  end  of  eight  miles  they  breakftsted, 
rested  for  an  hour,  and  then  resumed  their  journey. 

*  The  day  grew  warm  as  it  advanced,  and  after  a  march  of  eight  miles  more, 
they  arrived  htaiedf  but  not  faiieutd^  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  eleven 
ill  the  forenoon.  Urged  by  the  fervor  of  the  day,  and  tempted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  stream,  they  stripped  instantly,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  river.  The  utmost  refreshment  followed,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
neighboring  inn,  this  was  succeeded  by  a  disposition  to  sleep,  which  they 
indulged. 

<  In  the  afternoon  they  proceeded,  and  travelling  sixteen  miles  further, 
at  a  single  stretch,  came  to  the  inn  where  they  were  to  sleep,  a  little  after 
sunset.  The  afternoon  had  been  warm,  and  they  sweated  profusely ;  bat 
the  evening  was  temperate,  and  rather  cool.  They  had  travelled  for  some 
miles  slowly,  and  arrived  at  the  endof  their  journey,  stiffened  and  wearied 
with  their  exercise. 

*  The  rcfrcshnient  they  had  experienced  in  the  morning  from  bathing, 
induced  one  of  them  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  he  went  perfectly  cool 
into  the  same  river,  expecting  to  relax  his  limbs  in  the  water,  and  after- 
wards to  enjoy  profound  sleep.  The  consequences  were,  however,  very 
different.  The  Tweed,  which  was  so  refreshing  in  the  morning,  now  felt 
.extremely  cold ;  and  ho  left  the  water  hastily.  No  genial  glow  succeed- 
ed ;  but  a  feverish  chill  remained  for  some  time,  with  a  small,  frequent 
pulse,  and  flying  pains  over  the  body.  Warm  liquids  and  friction  brought 
on  at  length  considerable  heat,  and  towards  morning  perspiration  and  sleep 
followed.  »  . 

*  The  next  day  about  noon  they  proceeded  on  foot,  but  the  traveller  who 
had  bathed  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  though  they  had  to  perform  a 
journey  of  a  single  sta^e  only,  as  some  part  of  it  was  difficult  and  moun- 
tainous, he  was  obliged  to  take  the  Rssistancc  of  a  passing  carriage.  It 
was  several  days  before  he  recovered  his  usual  vigor.' 

This  anecdote  sufTiciently  illustrates  several  of  the  rules  I  have 
laid  down,  and  shows  that  the   power  of  hearing  the  cold  water 
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without  injury,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
animal  heat  and  vigor  previous  to  and   at  the  time  of  using  it. 
The  subject  is  an  important  one.     It  deserves  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents and  teachers,  and  a  more  extended  explanation  than  my 
present  hraits  will  permit. 


Art.  VI. — Thoughts  on  Teaching  Penmanship. 

Mr  Editor,  —  I  was  much  gratified,  in  general,  with  the  views 
of  Mr  Foster  in  his  Essay  on  Teaching  Penmanship,  which  ap- 
peared in  your  Journal  for  April  last,  and  to  which  was  awarded 
the  Premium  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  Mr  F.  has 
certainly  rendered  the  community  an  essential  service  in  his  en- 
deavors to  introduce  the  improvements  of  Mr  Carstairs,  of  London, 
in  the  method  of  teaching  this  useful  branch.  His  '  Development 
of  the  Carstairian  System,'  which  was  published  sometime  since,  is 
in  the  hands  of  many  teachers ;  and  is  destined,  I  trust,  to  a  wider 
circulation  still. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Prize  Essay,  receive  no  small  confirmation, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  from  the  fact  that  another  instructor,  of  consid- 
erable experience,  advanced  views  at  about  the  same  time,  coincid- 
ing in  a  remarkable  degree  with  those  of  Mr  Foster  ;  and  this,  too, 
as  I  am  warranted  in  affirming,  without  knowing  Mr  Foster's  sen- 
timents, or  having  examined  the  works  of  Mr  Carstairs.  I  allude 
to  a  pamphlet  '  On  Teaching  Penmanship,'  addressed  to  Parents, 
School  Committees,  and  Teachers,  by  Mr  William  A.  Alcott 
That  two  individuals,  wholly  unacquainted  with  each  other  and  with 
each  other's  opinions,  should  come  to  similar  conclusions  on  a  su))- 
ject,  after  much  experience  and  observation,  is  alway?  regarded  as 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  to  say  the  least,  in  their  favor. 

I  am  disposed  to  advert  to  one  point,  in  particular,  in  which  they 
agree,  for  I  deem  it  an  important  one,  though  hitherto  much  neg- 
lected. Every  pupil,  they  think,  ought  to  learn  the  forms  of  all 
the  letters,  long  before  he  is  permitted  to  use  a  pen.  The  reason 
assigned  by  both,  is  the  same.  They  say  that  *  if  we  give  a  pen 
to  the  young  pupil  at  his  first  lesson,  his  attention  is  alternately 
occupied  by  two  objects,  each  of  which  is  new,  and  consequently 
difficult  to  him,  —  the  manner  of  holding  his  pen,  and  the  form  of 
the  letters.'  Mr  Alcott  even  endeavors  to  show  that  he  is  required 
to  attend  to  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  objects  at  once.  They  in- 
sist, therefore,  that  as  soon  as  little  children, — no  matter  how 
young  they  are,  —  manifest  a  disposition  to  make  pictures,  figures, 
or  letters,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  should  be  aided 
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m  their  eflforts ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they  should  be  furnisbed 
with  a  black  board  and  chalk,  a  slate  and  pencil,  or  paper  and 
a  lead  pencil :  perhaps  with  all  of  them  in  succession.  Thb 
opinion,  Mr  Editor,  is  certainly  well  (bunded ;  and  deserves  more 
attention  —  I  mean  in  practice  — than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

But  there  is  one  point  of  great  practical  importance,  —  and  I 
believe  this  is  almost  the  only  one  —  in  which  these  writers  difier. 

Mr  Foster  maintains  that  whenever  a  child  commences  fonoiDg 
the  elementary  characters,  with  a  pen,  they  shoCild  be  made  very 
large  ;  *  frequently  from  one  to  two  inches  in  height.'  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion  he  gives  those  reasons  which  are  usually  as- 
signed, viz. ;  that  it  ^strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  band, 
prevents  all  cramped  and  efieminate  habits,  gives  great  facility  in 
executing  all  sizes  of  writing,  prepares  the  pupil  to  write  a  current 
hand  wiUi  freedom  and  ease,  and  serves  also  to  fix  in  his  mind 
a  just  idea  of  the  exact  proportion  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
letters.'  He  afterwards  gives  this  additional  reason.  ^  Master  and 
pupil  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  he  who  aims  at  writing  small 
hand  well,  must  perfect  himself  in  large  hand  ;  for  every  man  will 
be  found  to  write  small  hand  exactly  as  well  as  he  can  write  large 
hand,  and  no  better.' 

But  Mr  Alcott  entertains  a  contrary  opinion.  He  says  ;  *  Much 
time  is  spent  in  our  schools  in  writing  large  text  or  copy  hand,  with 
the  letters,  in  some  instances,  nearly  half  an  inch  long.  More  than 
half  the  whole  time  devoted  by  many  to  writing,  is  spent  in  this  man- 
ner. Now  in  full  view  of  all  the  reasons  which  are  urged  in  favor  of 
this  practice,  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  grossly  erroneous.  Af- 
ter a  few  copies  of  straight  marks  and  elements  have  been  given 
out,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  plain,  coarse  running  hand,  is  sufliciendy 
large  to  answer  ever)'  important  purpose.  If  a  pupil  can  write  a 
good  business  hand  with  rapidity,  and  with  a  moderate  share  of 
elegance,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  few  letters  or  words 
on  a  larger  scale,  should  occasion  require  it.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  A.  did  not  give  his  reasons  for  his 
belief  as  fully  as  Mr  F.  has  done ;  and  I  know  not  what  could 
have  led  to  this  omission,  but  the  restricted  limits  of  a  small 
pamphlet. 

For  my  own  part,  I  feel  a  good  degree  of  confidence  that  the 
reasons  urged  by  Mr  Foster  in  favor  of  very  coarse  writing,  have 
little  weight,  if  we  except  one.  It  may  be  true  that  the  pupil 
thus  fixes  in  his  mind  a  *  just  idea  of  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  letters ;  yet  even  this  would  be  better  acquired, 
I  think,  by  models.'  But  it  is  not  true,  that  it  strengthens  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hand.  It  can  never  strengthen  a  part, 
organ,  or  function  of  the  physical  frame,  to  overtask  it.     Even  the 
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old  idea  of  strengthening  the  memory  by  loading  it  with  useless  and 

—  to  the  individual — unmeaning  words,  phrases,  pages,  and  vol- 
umes, is  now  nearly  exploded.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  fatigue 
to  his  muscles,  which  his  early  efforts  with  the  pen  produced  ?  It 
is  true,  he  endured  them  ;  for  the  pleasure  which  pupils  anticipate 
in  knowing  how  to  write,  usually  makes  them  almost  forget,  or  at 
least  disregard,  the  painful  feelings.  Again  ;  who  does  not  know 
how  fatiguing  it  is  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  at  any  age, 
but  above  all  in  childhood,  to  stand  long  on  tiptoe;  and  how  soon 
the  limbs  begin  to  tremble  ?  Now  whether  we  perceive  it  or  not, 
the  muscles  that  move  the  6ngers,  —  let  us  hold  a  pen  as  lighdy 
as  we  may,  —  are,  in  our  first  efibrts  to  write,  placed  in  a  similar 
condition  to  the  muscles  of  the  toes,  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
adverted  ;  requiring  a  very  great  and  rapid  expenditure  of  nervous, 
and  perhaps  I  might  say  muscular^  energy.  If  we  give  the  pupil 
pen  and  paper,  very  young,  and  teach  him  to  write  little  else  but 
large  copy  handy  and  to  do  the  work  wholly  with  his  fingers^ 
according  to  the  old  system,  the  road  to  excellence,  at  least  to 
elegance,  will  usually  be  long  and  rough.  But  if  the  use  of  the 
pen  be  deferred  for  a  few  years,  and  if  when  writing  is  commenced, 
we  adopt  the  Carstairian  improvements,  the  pupil's  condition  is 
materially  improved.  But  that  the  writing  of  very  coarse  hand 
will  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  strengthen  the  muscles,  seems 
to  me  impossible.  As  to  preventing  '  cramped  and  effeminate 
habits,'  or  <  giving  facility,  ease  and  freedom'  in  execution,  why, 
the  Carstairian  system  will  accomplish  this  ;  but  the  mere  writing 
of  coarse  copies,  never.  Nor  is  it  true  that  ^  every  man  will  be 
found  to  write  small  hand  exactly  as  well  as  he  can  write  large 
hand,  and  no  better.' 

On  this  last  point,  I  speak  confidently,  because  facts  which  1 
have  observed  justify  me  in  so  doing.  Some  of  the  most  elegant 
writers  I  have  ever  known,  could  scarcely  write  large  hand  at  all, 
until  after  they  learned  to  write  a  beautiful  small  hand.  They  ac- 
quired elegance  in  this  art  by  persevering  endeavors  to  imitate 
good  specimens  of  hand-writing  which  happened  to  come  under 
their  observation ;  as  a  fine  superscription  to  a  letter,  or  caption 
to  a  written  notice  or  advertisement.  In  my  own  experience,  the 
best  writers  of  copy  hand,  have  been  far  from  becoming  uniformly 
.  the  most  complete  penmen.     I  have  known   many  —  very  many 

—  who,  contrary  to  the  views  of  Mr  F.,  wrote  a  beautiful  copy 
hand,  but  a  miserable  small  hand,  through  life.  On  these  grounds 
I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  it  is  a  very  great  waste  of  time  and 
patience,  to  say  the  least,  to  spend  much  effort  in  writing  very  lar^e 
coarse  hand ;  and  I  think  a  radical  reformation  in  this  respect,  m 
our  schools  -**  common  schools  especially  —  is  indispensable. 

A  Teachkb. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Educatiozi  iir  the  West  IifoiES. 

The  last  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  education  and  instmctioB 
in  the  British  West  Indies.  Nothing  but  its  yery  great  length  preventi 
us  from  transfering  it  entire  to  our  own  pages ;  but  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  limit  ourselves  to  an  abstract 

Education  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  considered  in  its  infimcy,  and 
little  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  in  its  behalf.  Comparatively  only  i 
yery  small  proportion  of  the  colored  population  have  the  means  of  educa- 
tion afforded  to  them ;  while  the  instruction  actually  bestowed  on  theni,ii 
at  best  but  very  imperfect  The  deficiency  in  the  means  of  instructioB 
provided  for  the  whites  is  also  very  great  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
West  Indies,  if  we  except  those  few  families  who  are  able  to  send  thdr 
children  to  the  institutions  of  England,  or  the  United  States,  for  their 
education.  In  a  few  of  the  islands,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  re- 
cently taken  great  interest  in  this  subject;  and  the  general  interest  ap- 
pears to  be  increasing. 

In  Jamaica,  embracing  a  population  of  354,431,  eight  ninths  of  wbon 
arc  slaves,  only  3,054  or  1  in  112  persons  receive  instruction.  Of  theie 
more  than  2000  are  only  taught  reading  and'the  scriptures^  and  only  about 
1000  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic. 

We  have  formerly  given  an  account  of  the  interesting  schools  at  Span- 
ish Town,  on  this  island,  under  the  care  of  Mr  PhilUppo.  The  other 
schools  which  are  worthy  of  notice  are  principally  the  following.  1.  A 
school  at  Pedro  Plains  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  free  children  of 
color,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar;  but  in  which  onl 
teaching  is  forbidden !  2.  Another  of  similar  character  at  Black  river. 
3.  Three  schools  for  children  of  color  at  St  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  pupib 
(only  12  in  all),  are  taught  readinpr,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  4.  Three  in 
St  George  for  free  children  of  color,  for  reading  and  writing.  5.  A  ¥x9B 
Grammar  school  for  30  or  40  white  boys,  at  St  Anne's.  6.  A  school  tt 
Ver6,  where  12  pupils  receive  a  tolerable  English  education;  for  which 
the  master  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $3,378.  7.  Five  schools  at  West- 
moreland, in  which  350  children  mostly  free  colored,  receive  a '  commerciil 
and  religious  education ;'  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  school  for  48  pupili. 
8.  Eight  schools  at  Trelawney,  in  which  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
geography  are  taught.  9.  Three  schools  at  Port  Royd,  for  readinff,  writ- 
mg,  and  arithmetic.  10.  Eight  schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ladiei^ 
Branch  Association,  in  which  306  pupils,  137  of  whom  are  free  and  the 
rest  slaves,  are  instructed  in  reading  and  religion.  1 1.  Church  Missionaiy 
schools,  chiefly  for  the  religious  instruction  of  slaves,  eighteen  or 
twenty  in  number ;  in  which  are  about  600  pupils. 

The  books  principally  used  in  these  schools  are,  in  Spelling,  Mrs  Trim- 
mer's and  Mavor's  spelling  books ;  in  Reading,  Mr  Murray's  books,  and  the 
Bible ;  in  Grammar,  Murr^iy ;  in  Geography,  Goldsmith ;  in  Xrithmetic, 
Walkinghame.  Johnson's  and  Murray's  Dictionary  are  also  used  to  some 
extent,  and  Duncan's  Expositor. 

Barbadoes  is  the  next  most  populous  island.  The  inhabitants  amoont 
to  102,007,  about  82,000  of  whom  are  slaves.  Of  the  whole  population, 
1802  receive  religious  instruction  only ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  1480  are 
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taught  writing  and  arithmetic.  There  is  little  tbat  la  peculiar  in  these 
schools  ;  the  cburse  of  instruction  is  about  as  limited  as  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  character  of  the  books  nearly  the  same.  In  one  of  fhest  schools,  how- 
ever, 12  girls  are  taught  needle-work ;  and  in  two  schools,  embracing  67 
girls,  in  another  part  of  the  island,  needle-work  is  also  taught  Here,  as 
well  as  in  Jamaica,  there  are  occasionally  to  be  found  Sunday  schools  for 
the  slaves. 

Antigua,  with  a  population  of  35,714,  has  5,784  children,  or  1  in  6  of 
the  whole  under  some  fbrm  or  other  of  instruction ;  but  most  of  them  are 
free  children  of  color,  except  those  which  are  connected  with  the 
Methodist  Sunday  Schools,  tiie  greater  p^t  of  whom  are  slaves.  The 
course  of  instruction,  books  used,  &c,  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  other 
islands.  The  Methodists  have  under  their  care,  however,  8  infant  schools, 
and  28  ^  Noon  and  Night  Schools.'  In  the  Noon  Schools  the  pupUs  attend 
in  an  iuten'al  of  labor  firom  Vi  to  2  o'clock  P.  M.  The  Night  Schools 
are  open  fit)m  7  to  9  in  the  evening.  These  two  last  sorts  of  schools  em- 
brace 1078  pnpOs,  all  of  whom  but  two  are  slaves. 

Grenada,  with  a  population  of  28,732,  has  onl^  1,156  children  under 
instruction.  St  Vincent  is  in  a  worse  condition  still,  for  in  a  population  of 
27,714,  only  666  children  receive  any  instruction  ;  and  of  these  nearly  one 
half  are  instructed  by  the  Methodists.  St  Christophers  has  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  children  under  instruction,  viz ;  3,055  in  a  population  of  23,922. 
Here  is  one  school  where  74  white  children  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
Und  arithmetic.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  considerable  elementary 
schools  for  whites  in  the  West  Indies.  In  this  island  too  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  missionaries  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  labors  to  teach 
reading  and  religious  principles.  Their  schools  embrace  1289  children ; 
most  oTwhom  are  slaves.  In  this  work  of  religious  charity  are  employed 
more  than  100  teachers. 

In  Dominica,  population  19,838,  only  574  children  receive  instruction ; 
and  this  is  chiefly  from  the  Methodists,  in  Sunday  Schools.  In  the  Ba- 
hamas the  population  is  16,499 ;  the  number  instructed,  1,320.  Tobago* 
14,042—220.  Nevis,  11,959— 1,024.  Bermudas,  9,251  — 1,031.  Tor- 
tola,  7,172— 164.  Anguilla,  has  3,080  inhabitants  —  810  of  whom  are  un- 
der instmctioD.  This  is  more  than  one  in  four  of  the  population.  Mont- 
serrat,  7,406  — 1,547. .  In  these  two  last,  the  proportion  instructed  is 
larger  than  in  any  other  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  being  one  to 
four  or  five  of  the  whole  population  ;  or  almbst  equal  to  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. Nearly  two  thirds,  however,  are  instructed  by  Methodist  mission- 
aries. Barbuda,  however,  has  nearly  the  same ;  102  out  of  505  are  in- 
structed. On  the  island  of  St  Lucia,  containing  18,351  inhabitants,  there 
are  no  schools.  In  Trinidad,  containing  44,1^  inhabitants,  we  cannot 
learn  that  there  are  more  than  eleven  schools,  embracing  400  male  and 
369  female  children. 

In  the  day  schools  throughout  these  islands,  the  sytem  of  instruction 
pursued  is  generally  that  of  the  British  National  Schools,  or  that  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster.  Oral  instruction,  with  some  strange  exceptions,  is  how- 
ever, permitted.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  already  mentioned  as  being  instructed,  receive  no  aid  but  from 
Sunday  Schools ;  which  is,  of  course,  confined  to  reading  and  religious 
instruction,  principally  by  the  Methodist  or  the  National  Church.  The 
number  of  the  latter  is  18,023;  of  those  who  are  taught  writing  and  arith- 
metic also,  5,765. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  a  population  embracing  662,162  souls,  exclusive  of 
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St  Lucia  and  Trinidad,  of  whom  only  23,796.  or  one  in  twentyeiglit,  i«- 
ceive  any  iodtruction,  and  only  5,765.  or  one  in  one  kmmdrtd  and  htdve,  uy- 
thini;  like  what  in  New  England  is  called  a  common  education,  the  itiftl 
of  thing?  is  truly  deplorable.  We  are  sorry  to  siy,  however,  that  we  fev 
there  are  a  few  portions  of  the  United  States  in  a  condition  not  much 
more  favorable  to  forming  and  developing  national  or  moral  character, 
than  the  West  Indies.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  see  in  aome  of  these 
islaxids,  while  the  slaves  far  outnumber  the  whites,  they  are  provided  with 
so  ample  means  of  instruction,  without  any  evidence  of  that  danger  whick 
has  sometimes  been  apprehended. 

State  or  IsrsrarcTio^  at  Gciaxa  a^td  Ho^niTKAB. 


From  the  same  interesting  source  from  which  we  derived  the  fbregoui 
facts  in  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  we  also  learn  that  in  Demaran  aal 
EsBcqucbo,  which  are  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  only  two  achools  hare 
been  reported  to  the  government,  embracing  9i  boys  and  57  girls ;  and 
yet  the  population  amounts  to  78^33  ;  of  whom  about  70,000  are  slmi. 
Only  one  school  is  mentioned  at  the  settlement  of  Honduras,  embradng 
132  male  and  182  female  children.    The  population  is  4,643. 

IlfSTRUCTION  AT    THS  CaPB  OF  GoOD  HoFB. 

Among  the  English  and  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a 
greater  interest  is  taken  in  education.  Their  school  books  are  of  a  char- 
acter quite  as  inferior  as  those  of  the  West  Indies.  In  a  population  of 
129,03G,  however,  not  more  than  3,131  children  receive  instraction  even 
here ;  and  much  of  this  almost  wholly  and  exclusively  religious.  The 
systenu  of  instruction  are  those  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  Measures  are  in 
train  here,  for  making  considerable  improvement 

Education  isi  Mexico  and  New  GaENAiiA. 

The  difltinguished  Mexican  general,  Santa  Anna,  has  not  only  resiflied 
the  presidency  of  that  new  republic  for  the  tranquillity  of  a  retired  lifty 
but  has  Hignalized  himself  by  another  act  still  more  nraiseworthy.  The 
state  of  Yucatan,  in  consequence  of  his  services  to  bis  country,  having 
decreed  in  his  behalf  an  annual  pension  of  $2,000,  he  has  received  only  to 
appropriate  it  to  the  funds  destined  to  public  education.  A  dispodtioa 
to  extend  to  the  mass  of  the  people  the  means  of  instruction,  is  in  many 
places  greatly  increasing.  A  primary  school  has  recently  been  opened  in 
Tampico.     A  college  in  the  same  city  is  also  contemplated. 

A  circumstance  no  less  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  improvement  hit 
taken  place  in  New  Grenada.  Mr  Joaquin  Mosquera  has  been  elected  to 
the  Vice  Presidency,  but  has  declined  accepting  the  office,  on  the  gronnd 
ttiat  he  considers  himself  better  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  more 
retired  station.  He  states  that  he  has  dedicated  the  remainder  of  hie 
life  *to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  young  and  the  common  peo- 
ple :  the  only  secure  basis  of  our  political  principles  and  national  prosper- 
ity.' —  J\r.  Y.  DaUy  Advtr. 

National  Academy  of  New  Grenada. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  Uo  establish,  promote  and  propagate 
throughout  New  Grenada  the  knowledge  and  improvement  of  the  arts, 
letters,  the  natural  and  exact  sciences,  morals  and  politics.*    Its  regula- 
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tions  are  as  follows.  It  has  a  director,  two  vice-presidents  and  two  secre- 
taries. The  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  January,  to  hear  the  an- 
nual report ;  and  there  are  also  to  be  monthly  meetings.  It  is  at  present 
divided  into  four  sections :  1st,  Morals  and  Politics ;  2d,  Public  Instruction 
and  Education ;  3d,  Sciences  ;  4th,  Literature  and  Belles-lettres.  The 
sections  are  to  meet  weekly,  and  report  to  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Academy.  Corresponding  members  may  be  elected,  who  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance.   The  Academy  may  publish  when  and  what  they  please. 

Domestic  EnucATiozi  in  Iceland. 

Dr  Henderson,  in  his  work  on  Iceland,  states,  that  though  there  is  but 
one  school  in  the  island,  he  scarcely  ever  entered  a  hut  where  he  did  not 
find  individuals  capable  of  talking  on  topics  altogether  above  the  under- 
standings of  people  of  the  same  cast  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  So 
much,  he  adds,  for  domestic  Education. 

Common  Education  in  Norway. 

Schools  for  (he  Lower  Orders.  Every  parish  in  Norway,  where  the  lo- 
cality permits,  must  have,  near  the  principal  church,  a  regular,  or  as  it  is 
ctAled,  Juced  school^  where  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
are  instructed  in  reading,  combined  with  intellectual  exercises,  religion 
and  the  history  of  the  Bible,  singing  from  the  psalm  book,  writiufir  and  arith- 
metic. The  parish  clerk  is  the  only  teacher,  and  is  paid  by  me  revenue 
of  a  small  farm  allowed  for  his  use,  by  some  other  income  which  he  re- 
ceives from  his  parishioners,  and  by  a  small  salary  from  the  school  fund  of 
the  parish,  amounting  to  from  $20  to  $40.  These  teachers  are  appointed  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  children  in  the  district  are  all  compelled  to  attend  the  school  from 
seven  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  if  the  curate  thinks  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  remain  so  Ion?:  and  parents  who,  without  sufficient 
reasons,  prevent  their  children  from  attending  the  school,  are  liable  to 
a  fine  of  6rom  50  cents  to  $5. 

Every  year  there  is  a  public  examination  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
conmiissioners  of  the  school,  consisting  of  the  clergy,  the  Lensmany  a 
sort  of  constable,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  parishioners.  Every  parish 
has  its  own  school  fund,  formed  by  the  interest  of  certain  sums  allowed  for 
these  purposes,  and  vested  in  landed  property,  bv  certain  taxes  paid  by 
the  inhabitants,  voluntary  contributions,  fines,  and  other  accidental  rev- 
fimies. 

The  proprietor  of  a  mine,  iron  work,  or  other  manufactory,  by  which  30 
workmen,  at  least,  are  regularly  employed,  is  bound  to  maintain  a  fixed 
school  on  his  premises,  and  pay  the  teacher. 

Besides  the  fixed  school,  every  parish  is  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  CBmbvidUiry  school  districts,  which  have  each  a  schoolmaster,  who  goes 
firom  one  district  to  another,  remaining  a  certain  time  in  each  place,  in 
order  to  instruct  the  children  of  that  neighborhood  in  the  abovementioned 
branches.  As  lon^  as  such  a  teacher  instructs  in  a  place,  the  inhabitants 
are  compelled  to  give  him  free  lodging,  board,  and  attendance  of  servants. 
Besides,  he  enjoys  a  salaiy  of  $20  to  $40  a  year,  paid  out  of  the  parish 
school  fund.  They  are  principally  appointed  by  the  clergy  of  the  district. 
This  ambulatory  method  of  instruction  is  rendered  necessary  by  circum- 
stances ;  the  population  in  most  districts  of  Norway  being  spread  over  a 
Very  large  surfiilce,  so  that  there  cannot  be  collected,  in  one  place,  a  suf- 
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ficient  number  of  children  for  the  establishment  of  a  stationaiy  or  fixed 
schooL  * 

There  are  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  seminarieM  fir  the  Edueatkm 
ofUtese  teachers,  in  order  to  render  them  capable  of  their  task ;  and  it  it 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  form  more  semhiaries  of  this  descrip- 
tion as  soon  as  the  funds  allowed  for  public  instruction  permit.    ^ 

At  present,  there  are  in  Norway,  in  the  country  districts^  183  fioed 
schoois,  in  which  ]«),693  children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed,  and  1^10 
ambulatory  schools^  with  132^632  childrenf  Besides  these  there  are,  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  55  regvXar  sckoots,  supported  by  the  ctKzefU,  in  which 
about  600  or  700  children  are  instructed  m  the  branches  before  mentioned. 
—  Lum.  JwTfu  of  EducaHon, 

Schools  of  Arts. 

In  Christiania,  there  is  a  School  of  *Arti,BVLupoTiBd  at  the  public  expense, 
where  200  pupils,  principally  the  children  or  artizans,  are  gratuitously  in- 
structed in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  the  German  lan- 
guage. There  is  a  private  school,  of  the  same  character  at  Drontheim. — iL 

Seminary  for  Teachers  at  HoFwrL. 

While  this  sheet  was  preparing  for  the  press,  we  received  a  series  of 
pamphlets  and  papers  from  the  founder  of  Hofwyl,  which  give  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  measures  taken  there  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers.    We  have  only  time  to  state  a  few  facts. 

Our  readers  may  remember  what  we  have  before  stated,  that  Fellen- 
berg  formerly  established  a  course  of  lectures  for  teachers ;  but  that 
the  aristocratical  government  of  Berne  forbade  them  to  resort  to  Hof- 
wvl  for  instruction,  on  pain  of  losing  their  places.  Since  the  overthrow 
or  the  aristocracy,  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the  new  conatitutioni 
have  established  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  to  be  located  near  Hofwyl,  in  order 
to  enjoy  some  of  its  privileges.  As  the  buildings  were  not  ready  the  last 
summer,  some  of  the  buildings  of  Hofwyl  were  offered  and  accepted  for 
their  use ;  and  one  hundred  teachers  were  received  there  for  three 
months,  to  be  instructed  by  the  officers  chosen  by  government,  with  the 
gratuitous  aid  of  Fellenberg  and  his  teachers. 

The  director  of  the  new  institution  was  unfortunately  chosen  in  haste, 
and  in  the  absence  of  most  of  the  Board  of  Education.  ^  He  told  lus  pu- 
pils that  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  children,  and  as  is  stated  by 
many  of  them,  gave  ample  evidence  of  it,  by  teaching  much  that  wai 
useless  for  common  schools,  and  oniittio?  or  curtailing  those  portioDS  of 
the  course  which  were  most  important.    We  regret  such  a  result  at  the 

*  The  circuit  or  circulating  8choolH,  which  have  so  lone  been  known  in  some 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  especially  in  Wales  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  had  their 
origin  in  similar  circumstances.  Something  similar  has  recenUy  been  proposed 
for  the  Western  and  Southern  portions  of  the  United  States.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  immense  importance,  when  rightly  managed,  not  only  to  thlcUy 
settled  countries  and  states,  but  even  in  a  dense  population  like  New  Elogland. 

Ed. 

{  Including  a  few  thousand  children  of  the  same  ages  in  higher  schools,  this  is 
not  far  from  one  child  at  school  for  every  seveti  of  the  whole  population.  The 
proportion  is  equal  to  that  of  any  European  country  with  which  we  are  ac^ainted ; 
ana  as  it  does  not  include  those  under  seven  years  of  age,  is  nearly  as  great  as 
that  of  the  same  ages  in  New  £ngland  and  New  York.  En. 
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outset  of  an  undertaking  so  important ;  but  we  rejoice  that  tbe  means 
and  the  disposition  exist  to  furnish  a  better  course  of  instruction,  as  we 
learn  from  the  following  paragraph  of  Mr  Fellenberg's  letter. 

'  I  have  wished  very  much  that  you  could  be  present  at  the  normal 
course  of  instruction  which  I  am  about  to  open,  for  one  hundred  teachers, 
from  all  parts  of  Switzerland.  They  will  be  instructed  and  provided  for 
gratuitously,  and  entirely  at  my  own  expense.  I  have  not  asked  for  aid, 
Siat  we  might  not  be  embarrassed,  as  we  were  during  the  last  year.  If 
you  know  any  American,  interested  in  education,  who  can  pass  some  time 
with  us  to  witness  this  course,  in  his  tour  through  Europe,  it  would  grat- 
ify us,  and  might  be  useful  to  your  own  country/ 

Berue  Association  of  Teachers. 

The  same  documents  from  Hofwyl  also  contain  an  account  of  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  at  Berne,  which  promises  great  usefulness,  but  of 
which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  say  more  at  present 

School  of  Arts  at  Lyons. 

A  school  is  established  at  Lyons  in  France,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
developing  and  cultivating  a  taste  in  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  supported  prin- 
cipaJIy  out  of  the  funds  of  the  city,  assisted  by  an  annual  grant  from  the 
government  The  students  are  instructed  gratuitously.  ^  Any  youth 
who  shows  the  least  aptitude  for  drawing,  or  any  other  pursuit  which  may 
tend  to  improve  the  manufacture  for  which  the  institution  is  principally 
designed,  is  gladly  admitted  into  this  establishment  From  150  to  180, 
and  sometimes  200  at  a  time,  receive  the  benefit  of  instruction  here  given 
in  every  branch  pertaining  to  the  Fine  Arts.  Five  or  six  professors  are 
attached  to  this  school. 

The  professor  of  painting  is  a  man  highly  distinguished  in  the  world  of 
art  A  number  of  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomy.  Many 
students  are  engaged  in  the  delineation  of  the  human  form.  *  I  found' 
says  Dr  Bowring,  '  a  very  beautiful  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  with 
30  or  40  students  sitting  round  it'  In  another  department,  the  professor 
of  architecture  directs  the  studies  of  some  of  the  pupils  ;  he  makes  them 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  variation  of  the  different  styles ;  and  it 
is  his  principal  aim  to  prevent  their  confusing  these,  one  with  the  other. 
A  botanical  professor  has  30  or  40  boys  under  him,  engaged  in  copying 
the  most  beautiful  flowers.  A  botanical  garden  is  attacned  to  the  school. 
The  most  tasteful  grouping  of  flowers  is  made  an  object  of  attention.  A 
genera]  professor  of  drawing  gives  instruction  in  landscape,  and  in  fact, 
m  all  the  departments  of  art,  which  can  in  any  way  be  made  available  to 
the  production  of  tasteful  things.  The  object  of  another  professor  is  to 
show  the  young  men  how  their  productions  may  be  rendered  applicable 
to  the  manufactures ;  that  is,  how,  by  machinery,  they  can  produce,  on  a 
piece  of  silk  cloth,  that  which  they  have  drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper.  The 
students  receive  a  course  of  five  years'  instruction  in  this  school ;  they 
are  supplied  with  everything  but  the  materials  on  which  they  work,  and 
their  productions  are  regarded  as  their  own  property.  —  Penny  Magazine, 

School  for  Builders  in  Bavaria. 

A  school  for  builders  has  been  in  existence  at  Munich  nine  years.    It 
has  educated  1035  pupils,  among  whom  401  have  been  from  other  coun- 
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tries.  Without  considerable  funds  the  director  of  the  Institution  hu 
collected  more  than  100  works  on  design  .'and  building,  and  a  number  of 
elevations,  sections,  models,  &c.  The  Board  of  Buildings  and  National 
embellishments  have  grafted  premiums  to  92  of  the  m^  distin^ruished 
pupils;  and  sixteen  have  been  furnished  irith  the  means  of  i^iting  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Instruction  is  given  gratuitously ;  and  principal- 
ly during  the  winter  months.  During  the  remaining  two  thirds  of  the  year, 
the  pupils  are  employed  in  manual  labor,  by  which  means  they  enjoy  ihe 
opportunity  of  reducing  theory  to  practice. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  prevent  the  minds  of  yonoj^  mechanics 
from  acquiring  a  dislike  to  such  habits  and  studies  as  would  best  prepare 
them  for  their  future  calling.  Great  care  has  also  been  taken  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  such  branches  of  tuition  as  might  inspire  them  with 
contempt  for  their  destined  avocation. 

Physical  Education  in  Lombabdt. 

There  is  a  custom  prevalent  throughout  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  which 
sensibly  accelerates  the  ^owth  of  the  chDd's  physical  powers,  and  produ- 
ces an  extremely  beneficial  influence  on  its  health.  When  the  parents 
leave  home  to  work  in  the  fields,  (for  the  women  labor  in  the  field,  as  well 
as  the  men)  they  do  not  leave  their  child  behind  them,  to  wallow  in 
the  filth  of  a  narrow,  unwholesome  room,  but  carry  it  with  them  in  a 
cradle,  and  deposit  it  in  some  comer  of  the  field,  under  the  shade  of 
the  vine,  which  throws  its  tendrils  round  the  trees ;  or  they  protect  it 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  behind  Uie  tall  stems  of  some  thick 

Eatch  of  maize.  While  the  rest  of  the  family  are  hard  at  work,  a  stripling 
rother  or  sister,  who  is  of  too  tender  an  age  to  lend  any  help  abroad, 
mounts  guard,  over  the  infant's  slumbers ;  and  at  certain  intervals  iti 
mother  finds  her  way  back,  to  the  infantile  frtvouac,  and  ffives  her  child  its 
meal,  or  provides  for  any  other  of  its  wants.  The  boy  is  accustomed  at 
a  very  early  age,  to  assist  his  parents  at  their  work ;  but  as  soon  as  the 

firl  begins  to  outgrow  the  precincts  of  the  nursery,  she  is  removed  from 
er  parents'  roof  and  placed  for  education  in  some  one  of  the  nuinerous 
primary  schools  in  the  neighborhood.  These  primary  schools  abound  in 
all  the  Lombardy  towns ;  and  for  children  of  both  sexes.  —  Lon.  Quori. 
Joum,  of  Education. 

Military  College  for  Orphans,  at  Milan. 

One  of  the  best  institutions  in  Lombardy  is  tlie  'Military  CoUege  at 
Milan,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  education  of  children  from  the  eight 
Italian  regiments  employed  in  the  Austrian  service.  It  contains  900 
young  persons,  the  s^reater  part  of  whom  are  the  orphans  of  soldiers,  who 
have  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  been  severely  wounded.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  college  receives  50  sons  of  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life  ;  who  pay  a  stipulated  sum  for  their  education. 

National  Education  in  Germany. 

In  Saxonyj  every  parent  is  compelled  to  send  his  children  to  school  ftom 
the  age  of  six  to  fourteen.  The  superintendent  of  each  village  school 
takes  an  account  of  every  child,  once  in  three  months,  who  has  neglected 
to  attend  it,  or  who  has  been  remiss  in  attendance ;  and  if  no  legitimate 
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reason  can  be  given  for  neglect,  he  transmits  a  reprimand  to  the  parent. 
If  that  is  disregarded  by  the  parent,  the  magistrates  commit  him  to  prison. 

The  statute  of  Saxe  Weimar  is  little  less  severe.  Every  head  of  a 
family  is  compelled  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  send  his  children  to  school 
at  six  years  of  age,  or  prove  that  they  receive  adequate  instnu:iion  under  his 
own  roof.  The  result  of  these  measures,  arbitrary  as  they  are,  is  to 
establish  a  schoolmaster  in  every  village  and  hainlet  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  secluded  corner  with  a  dozen  houses 
in  it,  without  its  schoolmaster  ;  and  measures  are  taken  to  provide  for 
the  support  at  school  of  the  children  of  those  parents  who  are  indigent. 
The  tax  on  each  pupil  is  small,  however,  often  not  more  than  34  cents  a 
year. 

Education  in  Naples. 

Normal  Schools,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  schools  for  the  foridation  of 
teachers,  are  just  beginning  to  take  root  in  Naples.  The  state  of  primary 
education,  in  this  country,  is  indeed  wretched,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  whose  hands  the  department  of  education  is, 
have  not  exerted  themselves  in  favor  of  improvement.  Nor  are  the  higher 
institutions  in  much  better  condition  than  the  primary  schools. 

Instruction  at  Freetown,  Africa. 

In  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  there  are  two  government  schools  on 
Bell's  system,  for  the  education  of  black  children,  of  every  race,  Maroons, 
settlers,  and  liberated  Africans.  In  the  male  school  there  are,  at  present, 
385  pupils,  divided  into  ten  classes ;  in  the  female  school  264,  into  ei|^ht 
classes.  The  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  only;  the  girls 
are  also  instructed  in  needle- work.  Every  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to 
their  instruction ;  and  besides  being  remarkably  clean,  neatly  dressed,  and 
well  behaved,  the  progress  they  have  made  in  these  branches  of  education 
deserves  the  highest  praise.  I  examined  several  classes  in  each  school 
and  studiously  compared  the  acquirements  of  the  liberated  African  with 
other  children.  The  lights  and  shades  of  intellect  seemed  to  bear  much 
the  same  proportion  among  them,  as  among  the  children  of  our  own 
laboring  classes  at  home.  —  Leonardos  Voyage  to  the  Western  Coast  of 
^rica. 

New  Publications  in  China. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  looking  over  the  first  nine  numbers 
of  the  Chinese  Repository,  with  which  we  have  been  favored  by  a  friend 
recently  arrived  from  China,  edited  by  the  American  Missionary,  Mr 
Bridgman,  and  published  in  very  handsome  style  at  Canton.  It  contains 
many  valuable  articles  upon  the  Geography,  History,  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  China  and  the  adjacent  countries,  notices  of  new  publications,  and 
a  journal  of  occurrences  in  the  celestial  Empire,  and  thus  introduces  us 
to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  almost  unknown  region. 

In  the  second  number  we  find  a  notice  of  two  juvenile  works  in  Chinese. 
One  is  entitled  *  Scripture  Lessons  for  Schools,'  3  vols,  octavo,  about 
200  pages  each,  which  is  stated  to  be  an  *  excellent  compendium  of  sa- 
cred Scripture.'  The  blocks  were  cut  at  the  expense  of  several  English 
and  American  residents  the  last  year.  A  second  edition  is  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  Foreign  School  Society.    The  other  is  enti- 
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tied  <  A  Three-character  Classic  for  Girls,'  by  Miss  Martin.  It  is  the  first 
book,  we  are  told,  ever  written  by  a  christian  lady  in  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter, and  is  intended,  by  precept  and  example,  to  counteract  the  Chinese 
maxim,  that  *  Virtue  or  vice  cannot  belong  to  woman.' 

It  is  deeply  interesting:  to  see  the  mighty  wall  which  prejudice  and 
power  had  erected  to  exclude  every  ray  of  light  from  this  empire,  gradu- 
ally crumbling,  and  to  find  so  many  enterprising  men  ready  to  enter  it 
every  breach.  The  Chinese  Repository  will  be  an  interesting  record  of 
their  progress,  and  of  the  condition  of  China.  It  is  published  in 
monthly  numbers  of  l^  pages  each,  at  $6  a  year. 

Education  in  Malacca. 

In  the  third  number  of  the  Chinese  Repository,  we  find  that  there  are 
connected  with  the  mission  at  Malacca,  three  schools  for  the  Malays, 
which  contain  107  children,  60  of  whom  are  girls ;  Indo-Portugnese 
schools,  containing  100  pupils;  and  Chinese  schools  for  the  emigrants 
from  China,  200  pupils. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  college  established  by  the  same  mission  in  1818,  ii 
the  only  Protestant  college  beyond  the  Ganges.  Its  object  is  to  open 
the  Chinese  language  and  literature  to  Europeans,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  render  the  English  language  and  literature  accessible  to  all  the  nations 
beyond  the  Ganges  who  read  Chinese,  including,  not  only  China  and  its 
colonies  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  but  also  Loo-Choo,  Corea,'Japan  and 
Cochin-China.  The  English  and  Chinese  languages  are  taught  in  the 
institution,  with  the  assistance  of  European  and  Chinese  professors,  and 
an  extensive  library  of  Chinese,  Malay,  and  European  books.  To  native 
students,  a  course  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction  is  also  given. 
Students  are  admitted  from  every  nation  of  Europe  or  America,  and  from 
any  christian  communion,  for  the  study  of  Chinese,  on  giving  proper  tes- 
timonials of  their  moral  character,  and  of  their  object.  And  also  native 
youths  from  China  or  any  of  the  surrounding  countries. 

This  college  now  has  a  fund  sufficient  to  support  twentyfour  pupils,  and 
has  gained  no  inconsiderable  influence  over  the  Chinese  and  Mal&ys. 

State  of  Education  in  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  common  education  in  Dover,  N.  H.  are 
chiefly  collected  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintending  School  Commit- 
tee of  that  town,  as  published  in  the  Dover  Gazette  for  April  9th. 

The  money  expended  during  the  past  year  in  that  town  for  the  support 
of  schools  amounts  to  3^)303.  This  sum,  though  considerable  for  a  popu- 
lation of  only  5,449  inhabitants,  does  not  appear  from  the  report  to  have 
produced  results  so  desirable  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  They 
speak  well  of  the  teachers  generally,  and  only  complain  of  the  diflScnlty 
of  procuring  reports  of  the  condition  of  their  schools ;  but  they  complain 
bitterly  of  trregtUariiy  of  attendance  among  the  pupils,  and  of  entire  neg- 
lect in  some  cases  to  attend  at  all.  This  ought  not  so  to  be,  in  a  town 
which  is  the  second  in  the  State  both  in  wealth  and  population.  The 
report  says : 

*  In  one  school,  of  198  scholars,  only  29  have  attended  so  much  as  kaff 
the  time ;  —  the  time  of  the  remainder  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  six 
months.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  while  such  a  state  of 
things  continues,  very  little  benefit  can  be  expected  to  result  to  the 
scholars,  however  perfect  may  be  the  system  of  instruction  and  discipline 
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in  the  schools.  It  is  impossible  for  a  child  who  goes  to  school  one  day 
and  stays  away  the  two  next,  to  make  any  improvement,  or  form  any 
habits  of  mental  exertion.  This  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  effi- 
cient aid  of  the  parents  of  the  children.' 

*  It  is  believed  that  there  are  children  now  growing  up  in  this  village, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  who  scarcely  see  the  inside 
of  a  school  house  from  one  yefur's  end' to  another.' 

Again  the^  say ;  '  Another  reason  why  so  much  is  not  realized  from 
our  schools,  is,  that  the  standard  of  education  is  not  high  enough.  Hither- 
to a  smattering  of  grammar  and  geography  with  a  Knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, as  far  as  the  **  Rule  of  Three,"  has  been  nearly  all  that  was  con* 
sidered  as  embraced  in  a  common  school  education.  Perhaps  in  small 
districts,  where  there  are  but  few  inhabitants,  and  little  money  raised, 
much  more  cannot  be  expected.  But  in  this  town,  it  is  belioved  the 
standard  can  be  raised  considerably  higher.' 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  sentiments  prevail  among  those  who  have  the 
oversight  of  institutions  where  not  only  the  majority  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, —  but  often  the  majority  of  those  who  legislate  for  them,  —  re- 
ceive, and  must  for  some  time  continue  to  receive,  the  principal  part  of 
their  instruction.  —  The  Report  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph 
which  indicates  an  energy  that  does  not  generally  tire  till  something  is 
accomplished. 

<  That  the  superintending  school  committee  may  hereafter  be  enabled 
to  lay  before  the  town  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  so  that  the 
manner  in  which  our  money  is  expended  and  the  effects  produced  may 
be  known,  your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  selectmen  do  not 
pay  any  teacher  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  to  them  that  this 
requisition  of  making  a  report  of  the  state  of  their  schools  to  the  superin- 
tending school  committee  has  been  complied  with.' 

Essex  County  Teachers'  Associatioit. 

We  learn  from  the  Essex  Register  that  a  semi-annual  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  at  Topsfield,  Mass.  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  May,  on 
which  occasion  lectures  were  given  by  Messrs  C.  P.  Grosvenor  of  Salem, 
S.  Lamson  of  Andover,  D.  P.  Page  of  Newburyport,  O.  Carlton  of  Mar- 
blehead,  and  L.  Mason  of  Boston.  All  or  nearly  all  the  lectures,  which 
were  generally  extemporaneous  and  highly  practical  in  their  character, 
were  followed  by  discussions. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  discussions  were  as  follows : — Correct 
principles  of  teaching,  as  applied  to  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  and 
the  ancient  and  modern  Languages ;  School  Examinations ;  Suggestions 
to  teachers  on  school  discipline  and  instruction,  the  arrangement  of 
studies  and  the  cooperation  of  parents;  English  Grammar;  and  the  Pes- 
talozzian  system  of  teaching  music  to  children.  The  audience  consisted 
of  about  three  hundred  persons  ;  and  were  from  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
the  county.  Mr  Mason's  lecture,  in  particular,  appeared  to  be  highly 
gratifying.  A  select  juvenile  choir  had  accompanied  him  from  Boston, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  illustrate  his  system  more  perfectly. 
Mr  F.  Vose,  of  Topsfield,  presented  a  valuable  report  on  the  state  of  the 
schools  within  the  limits  of  the  association. 

Sunday  Schools. 

Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  important  results,  both  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  of  our  Sunday  Schools.    Especially  are  they  impor- 
▼OL.  III.  —  MO.  vn.  28* 
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tant,  to  the  neglected  or  ignorant  portions  of  the  conntry  or  of  the  eom- 
munity,  who  are  unable  to  perceive,  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  the  priTilege 
of  instruction  in  any  other  way.  Every  day's  observation  will  show,  tlutt 
there  are  still  great  numbers  of  those,  who  are  in  a  few  years  to  role  our 
rulers,  still  destitute  to  a  sad  extent  of  moral  and  intellectoal  light  We 
are  gratified  to  see  that  the  Sunday  School  Union  have  proposed  a  sim- 
ultaneous effort  on  the  next  Fonrth  of  July,  to  discover  and  supply  the 
wants  of  every  town  in  this  respect,  and  to  urge  the  friends  of  light,  and 
morals,  and  religion,  to  explore  every^  neighboniood.  We  avail  oorselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  since  its  receipt  to  announce  this  plan,  and  earnest- 
ly hope  it  may  be  generally  adopted  during  this  month,  even  if  the  day 
appointed  should  be  passed  over. 

Liberal  Premiums. 

A  deposit  has  been  made  with  the  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  subscribers  and 
their  associates,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Lectures  or  Essays,  on  va- 
rious subjects  connected  with  scientific  education,  to  be  read  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  this  State.  I'o  carry  this  purpose  into  effect  the  sub- 
scribers give  notice  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  will  receive  manuscript 
essays  or  lectures,  on  the  subjects,  at  anytime  before  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary next ;  and  that,  to  the  author  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  selected  and 
approved  by  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  and  the  subscriberB 
and  their  associates,  there  will  be  paid  premiums  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Should  parts  of  several  lectures  be  taken,  the  premium  for  the  course 
of  lectures  on  that  particular  subject,  will  be  divided  amonff  their  aothon 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken.  The  lectures  are  to  be  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  children,  and  are  to  be  divided  into  portions  or  sections, 
one  of  which  can  be  conveniently  read  in  half  an  hour. 

The  following  are  the  subjects ;  on  each  of  them,  a  course  or  series  of 
lectures  is  now  solicited :  — 

1.  On  the  application  of  Science  to  the  useful  arts — for  the  best  coarse 
of  lectures  on  which,  a  premium  of  two  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid.  2.  On 
the  principles  of  Legislation  — the  premium  will  be  one  hundred  dollars. 
3.  On  the  intellectu^,  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  of  this 
State  by  means  of  common  schools — the  duty  of  affording  such  instruc- 
tion —  and  the  improvements  of  which  the  system  may  be  susceptible :  — 
a  premium  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  dollars. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  essays  will  be  entirely  original  either  in 
matter  or  manner,  but  rather  that  the  best  authorities  will  be  consulted ; . 
and  even  abstracts  of  the  writings  of  approved  authors  will  be  received, 
if  the  original  authority  is  designated.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  lec- 
turer should  dwell  on  detail,  except  where  it  may  be  usefbl  for  Uie  pur- 
pose of  illustration  ;  nor  will  the  brevity,  which  is  essential  to  the  plan, 
permit  full  elementary  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  course  of  essays. 
General  principles  and  results,  and  those  striking  and  plain  illustrations 
which  will  excite  attention  and  inquiry  —  which  will  be  calculated  to  de- 
posit in  the  youthful  mind  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  and  lead  it  to  investi- 
gation and  reflection,  will  best  promote  the  object  in  view. 

It  is  desired  that  the  authors  will  not  communicate  their  names  with 
their  essays ;  and  that  they  will  not  furnish  any  means  hy  which  thej 
may  be  known,  until  after  the  selection  is  made.  They  are  requested  to 
have  some  motto  or  fictitious  signature ;  and  to  accompany  their  commn- 
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nications  with  a  sealed  note,  containing  the  address  of  the  author,  on  which 
will  be  endorsed  the  motto  or  signature  used  in  the  essay.  Such  of  the 
notes  only  will  be  opened,  as  have  an  endorsement  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  selected  lectures  to  which  a  premium  shall  be  awarded :  the 
others  with  their  accompanying  essays  will  be  subject  to  the  direction  of 
their  authors. 

The  lectures  selected  will  be  printed,  and  distributed  to  every  common 
school  in  this  State :  and  subject  from  time  to  time  to  such  use.  The 
authors  may,  if  they  please,  secure  the  copy-right  of  their  productions. 

Essays  will  be  received  from  any  quarter,  either  in  this  country  or  from 
abroad,  and  may  be  transmitted  to  either  of  the  subscribers  at  their 
charge. 

Job  IT  C.  Spencer,  Canandaigna,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Philo  C.  Fuller,  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
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Lectures  to  Young  Ladies,  comprising  Outlines  and  Applications  of  the 
different  Branches  of  Female  Education,  for  the  use  of  Female  Schools  and 
Private  Libraries,  delivered  to  the  Pupils  of  Troy  Female  Seminary.  By 
Mrs  Almira  H.  Lincoln  Phelps,  late  Vice  Principal  of  that  Institution. 
Author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany,  &c.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee, 
&  Co.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  308. 

The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  general  character  of  this  work.  Its  object, 
we  learn  from  the  preface,  was  *  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  habits  of 
thought  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  desijrn  of  education,  and  the  practical 
application  which  ought  to  be  made  of  its  various  branches.'  Without  being  able 
to  speak  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  in  detail,  we  think  this  plan  is  eenerally 
executed  in  a  manner  calculated  to  interest  pupils,  and  to  furnish  useful  hmts  and 
maxims  for  teachers.  We  are  surprised,  however,  at  some  inequalities;  and 
regret  that  fourteen  pages  should  be  assigned  to  Mythology,  and  only  three  to  the 
literature  and  history  of  the  Bible.  We  observe,  too,  that  Chemistry  and  Mine- 
ralogy, with  Geology,  occupy  about  twentyfbur  pages  each,  with  very  little  of 
the  *  practical  application,' and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  not  much  calculated 
to  awaken  interest ;  while  only  dxteen  pages  are  assigned  to  the  three  topics'.  Logic, 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

We  were  also  sorry  to  find  that  the  valuable  remarks  on  physical  education 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  direction  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  physical 
frame,  by  a  bone  in  front,  which  the  Creator  did  not  deem  necessary  ;  and  which 
some  of  the  best  physicians  aver  is  rather  calculated  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen 
those  supports  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  provide. 

In  regard  to  private  education,  we  grant  the  importance  of  aid  in  instruction, 
and  admit  the  necessity  of  public  schools  for  those  females  whose  parents  are 
unfit  or  unable  to  attend  to  them,  or  devoted  to  objects  which  they  value  more 
than  their  children.  But  we  cannot  consent  that  any  parents  who  are  competent 
should  be  allowed  to  plead  Martha's  excuse,  or  the  claims  of  fashion,  for  trans- 
ferring to  others  the  task  of  education  which  Providence  has  assigned  them ;  and 
which  we  find  abundant  reason  to  believe  can  be  better  performed  by  judiciovs 
parents  than  by  any  other  persons. 
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While  we  do  not  aji;ree  with  the  author  io  these  and  some  other  points,  we  can 
cordially  recommend  the  work,  generally,  aa  sound  in  its  principles  of  education, 
interesting  in  its  style,  and  excellent  in  its  spirit — a  valuable  gift  to  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Letters  to  Young  Ladies,  by  a  Lady.  Hartford :  Printed  by  P.  Can- 
field.   1833.    18mo.  pp.  152. 

An  admirable  collection  of  letters  on  some  of  the  most  important  topics  con- 
nected with  the  female  character  —  The  Improvement  of  Time,  Female  £mpIoy- 
ments,  Dress,  Manners  and  Accomplishments,  Books,  Conversation,  Doing  Uocid, 
Self-government,  and  Motives  to  Exertion.  We  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
examining  it.  It  is  based  on  christian  principle,  its  maxims  are  obviously  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  sense,  and  experience,  and  delicacy ;  it  is,  we  are  assured,  written 
by  an  American  lady  well  known  to  her  sex  ;  and  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
and  wants  of  American  Society.  We  eamestlv  hope  it  will  not  be  merely  read 
by  young  ladies.  We  believe  there  are  few  who  might  not  derive  profit  as  well 
as  pleasure  from  its  perusal. 

The  Mother  at  Home  ;  or  the  Principles  of  Maternal  Duty,  famUiariy 
illustrated.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Pastor  of  the  Calvinist  Cnurch,  Wor- 
cester. Boston:  Published  by  Crocker  and  Brewster.  New  York:  J. 
Leavitt  1833.    12mo.  pp.  164. 

Scripture  Principles  of  Education,  by  Caroline  Frt  ;  Anthor  of  the 
Listener,  Christ  our  Example,  &c.  Revised  from  the  London  Edition. 
Philadelphia :  George  Latimer  &  Co.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  160. 

Practical  Lectures  on  Parental  Responsibility,  and  the  Religions  Edu- 
cation of  Children.  By  S.  R.  Hall.  Boston:  Pierce  &  Parker.  1833. 
]2mo.  pp.  176. 

These  are  works  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  we  rejoice  in  finding  the  number  of 
such  multiplied.  Some  portions  of  each  involve  the  religious  views  of  its  author, 
which  are,  however,  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  mass  of  the  christian  com- 
munity, and  we  suspect  would  interest  all.  But  we  would  present  them  to  cor 
readers  as  containing,  in  our  view,  admirable  exhibitions  of  the  true  principles  of 
moral  education  and  discipline.  They  deserve  the  careful  perusal  of  every 
parent  and  teacher  who  feels  the  want  of  guidance  or  encouragement  in  his 
arduous  task,  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  present  our  readers  with  extracts  fim 
them.*    The  titles  sufficiently  indicate  the  peculiar  character  of  each  work. 

The  Daughter's  Own  Book ;  or  Practical  Hints  from  a  Father  to  his 
Daughter.   Boston :  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  &  Holden.  1833.   18mo.  pp.  240. 

This  work  is  an  admirable  companion  of  the  preceding.  It  is  not  like  another 
book  with'a  title  equally  quaint,t  a  collection  of  scattered  members,  dissected' with 
the  sc^^sors,  and  united  with  the  needle :  It  is  obviously  the  result  of  the  reflection 
and  experience,  the  sound  ^nse,  and  sound  principle  of  a  single  mind.  The  author 


*  We  regret,  however,  that  such  works  as  those  of  Caroline  Fry  should  be 
brought  forward,  *  revised*  by  some  anonymous  editor,  in  whom  we  must,  of 
course,  place  less  confidence  than  in  an  author  who  is  so  well  known^  merely  to 
secure  a  copy  right  which  the  law  never  contemplated.  We  question  whether 
they  need  revision  ;  and  wc  wish  the  public  may  be  furnished  with  a  correct  copy 
of  the  original,  or  with  the  variations  confined  to  notes. 

1  For  ourselves  we  are  weary  of  this  stale  contrivance  to  attract  attention.  It 
has  more  of  trick,  than  of  taste,  or  of  truth  ;  and  we  wish  that  respectable  pablirii-- 
ers  would  rely  upon  the  merits  of  a  work  to  gain  attention  ratiier  than  an  afibctad 
quaintness,  which  will  now  prejudice  some  against  it.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  wiH 
be  considered  ridiculous  a  few  years  hence ;  and  certainly  is  out  of  plaee  in  aBf* 
thing  but  a  child's  book. 
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has  remembered,  and  analyzed,  and  npplied  the  0entinient8  of  others,  instead  of 
copying  and  abridging  them ;  and  has  invested  them  with  life  and  interest,  which 
will  recommend  them,  we  think,  to  every  danght'er,  who  seeks  to  attain  the  dig- 
nity which  belongs  to  her  sex.  We  were  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  female 
reader,  *  that  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its  details  rather  indicated  the  minute 
and  watchful  attention  of  a  mother,  than  the  more  general  views  of  a  father.' 

The  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Book  of  Politeness,  and  Propriety  of  De- 
portment. Dedicated  to  the  Youn^  of  both  Sexes.  By  Mme.  Celnart. 
Translated  from  the  Sixth  Paris  Edition.  Boston :  Allen  &  Ticknor,  and 
Carter  &  Hendee.  J833.    18mo.  pp.  S214. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  theologians  of  our  country  observed,  that  few  precepts 
ot  the  Bible  were  so  little  regarded  by  men  of  principle,  as  St  Paul's  direction, 
*  Be  courteous  ; '  and  yet  that  it  was  a  autyi  no  less  than  other  means  of  promoting 
the  comfort  of  our  fellow  men.  A  genuine  *  Book  of  Politeness '  would  be  an 
admirable  supplement  to  those  we  have  just  noticed ;  but  it  should  befitted  to 
point  out  those  feelings  and  habits  which  ought  to  be  cultivated,  particularly  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  comfort  of  others  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life ;  to  point 
out  the  modes  in  which  we  may  unconsciously  offend  or  incommode  them  ;  and 
to  direct  us  to  the  best  metho  i  of  cheering  or  soothing  or  entertaining  them,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  without  any  sacrifice  of  truth  or  duty.  We  regret 
to  say  that  the  boolE  before  us  is  of  a  very  difi*erent  character.  The  author  admits, 
indeed,  that  true  politeness  is  the  requirement  of  harmony  ai^d  affections ;  ~  that 
the  *  love  of  good '  is  the  soul  of  politeness ;  the  '  usage  of  the  world  is  the  mere 
gloss,  or  imitation ; '  and  she  often  inculcates  right  feelings  as  the  basis  of  right 
conduct.  But  the  body  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  mere  '  gloss,*  at  the 
expense  of.  truth  and  sincerity ;  and  without  any  intimation  that  conscience  must 
be  consulted. 

It  is  not  less  unfortunate  for  this  work,  that  even  as  a  *  gloss,'  it  is  unfit  for  us. 
It  may  amuse,  as  a  picture  of  Parisian  manners,  and  instruct  those  who  visit  the 
capital  of  the  beau  monde  ;  and  it  will  furnish  some  hints  for  the  Improvement  of 
our  own  manners.  But  as  a  set  of  rules,  it  is  as  little  suited  to  our  meridian  as  a 
Parisian  almanac  ;  and  we  know  of  no  work  more  likely  to  undermine,  by  insen- 
sible degrees,  the  principles  of  sincerity  and  frankness  in  the  young,  if  it  is  once 
admitted  to  their  confidence. 

The  Young  Man's  'Own  Book :  A  Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual 
Improvement,  and  Moral  Deportment ;  calculated  to  form  the  Character  on 
a  solid  Basis,  and  to  ensure  Respectability  and  Success  in  Life.  Philadel- 
phia.   Key,  Miekle  &  Biddle.  1832.    pp.  320. 

This  work  is  chiefly  a  compilation.  Some  of  the  selections  are  judicious,  and 
evidently  made  with  great  care.  In  other  instances,  the  compiler  has  been  less 
fortunate.  Every  one  who  writes  or  compiles  for  the  young,  should  feel  that 
he  incurs,  if  successful,  a  fearful  responsibility.  He  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
regard  to  the  sentiments  to  which  he  lends  his  influence  in  giving  currency.  It 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  more  excellent  the  work  in 
general,  the  greater  will  be  the  injury,  should  it  inculcate,  along  with  the  rest, 
improper  lessons  or  bad  principles. 

In  this  view  we  regret  that  the  compiler  of  the  '  Young  Man's  Own  Book' 
should  admit  a  single  passage  which  encourages  dissimulation; — but  we  find 
more  than  one.  At  page  302,  for  example,  he  observes,  that  <  saying  to  a  man 
just  married,  I  wish  you  much  joy ;  or  to  one  who  has  lost  his  wife,  I  am  sorry 
for  your  loss,  may  be  civil,  but  it  is  vulgar.'  In  the  former  case,  he  observes  we 
should,  with  an  idr  of  warmth  and  cheerfulness,  take  the  person  by  the  hand,  and 
say,  '  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  scarce  words  to  express  the  joy  I  feel 
upon  your  happy  alliance  with  such  or  such  a  family,'  &c. 

Now  such  advice  as  this  to  young  men  is  more  than  dbgusting,  it  is  obviously 
immoral  in  its  tendency.  If  such  parts  of  the  work  as  this  could  be  expunged, 
it  might  be  very  useful ;  but  it  should  be  rewritten  and  Improved  both  in  the  style 
and  arrangement. 
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First  Lessons  about  Natural  Philosophy,  for  Children.  Part  Fint 
Hartford :  J.  Hubbard  Wells,  Printer  and  Publisher.  Sold  by  D.  F. 
Robinson.  1833.    ]6mo.  pp.  104. 

This  little  work  is  a  very  happy  attempt  to  teach  children  some  of  the  fint 
priDciples  of  Natural  Philosophy,  it  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  chiMita 
under  the  instruction  of  the  author,  and  its  successful  introduction  in  manuseripC 
into  several  schools,  has  led  to  its  publication.  The  style  is  clear  and  simple;  tot 
illustrations  familiar,  and  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  heightened  by  chaste  ui 
sprightly  poetical  selections  on  the  topics  of  each  lesson,  as  well  as  by  engraviDfk 

Cobb's  fbcpositor  or  Sequel  to  the  Spelling^  Book ;  containing  tboot 
Twelve  Thousand  of  the  most  Common  Words  of  the  Lang aage  j  in  whiek 
each  word  is  accurately  spelled,  pronounced,  divided,  ana  explained ;  ud 
the  primary  and  secondary  accent  noted ;  to  which  are  i>refiked  Ctmam 
Principles  of  Pronunciation,  and  Rules  for  the  Accentuation  and  Divinon 
of  Words.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Ltman  Cobb,  Author 
of  the  Spelling  Book,  School  Dictionary,  Juvenile  Readers,  Sequel,  and 
Explanatory  Arithmetic.  New  York :  Collins  &  Hannay.  1833.  ISoio. 
pp.  216. 

Mr  Cobb  is  well  known  to  numbers,  who  have  paid  postage  for  his  ZoUns-Kkt 
attack  upon  the  most  elaborate  work  our  country  has  ever  prMuced ;  as  a  rigoraoi 

*  conservative  *  in  language,  and  a  *  radical '  — a  rival  to.  the  most  virulent— ia 
the  st^le  of  his  remarl»  upon  reformers.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogatkio  ts 
deserve  this  *  titled '  work.  Those  who  know  Mr  Cobb,  will  expect  to  fiai 
ardour,  horrour,  errour,  with  public/r,  anticAE,  and  all  this  venerable  raceof  wordi 

*  unmutilated  and  complete;*  aod  those  who  belong  to  the  same  party,  will 
doubtless  welcome  to  our  schools  this  efibrt  to  embalm  every  fragment  of  irregu- 
larity in  our  language.  One  improvement  we  see,  which  is  obvious  —  Uie  In- 
troduction of  the  secondary  accent  in  words ;  although  we  have  some  doubts 
whether  children  will  use  it.    We  can  discover  no  other. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr  CobI)  in  thinking  it  *  exceedingly  injudicious '  Id 
teach  a  child  the  meaning  of  a  word  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  learning  its  or- 
thography. We  consider  it  the  true  and  rational  plan,  that  the  child  sbouM  never 
be  loaded  with  words  whose  m( 
the  same  moment.    But  we  do 

minds  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand ^    ,  

cult  to  be  understood.  We  certainly  question  whether  Mr  C.  will  enlighten  his 
young  pupils  by  teaching  them  that  Gage  means  '  to  depo$e  as  a  wager '  —  or 
that  Luxuriate  means  *  to  shoot  with  superfluous  plenty.*  We  know  not  bow  a 
collection  o(  *  the  most  common  words '  should  includa  such  as  Jiuinf  Jlrriiret 
Calid,  Cento,  Chamad^,  Chough,  Diptiek,  Fustigate,  &c.  We  are  equally  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  what  improvement  in  intellect  or  taste  could  be  hoped  for,  in  Intro- 
ducing sucn  terms  as  Bouse,  Gawk,  Huff,  Fuss,  &c.  We  hope  also  that  in  a 
future  edition,  some  definitions  or  explanations  will  be  added  to  assist  in  analysing 
and  comprehending  some  phrases  of  his  preface,  which  we  think  quite  unworthy 
of  so  severe  a  critic. 
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Natural  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  embracing  a  Practical  Eswy 
on  Angling.  By  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.  Boston.  Allen  &  Ticknor.  189. 
12mo.  pp.  399. 

Lectures  to  Young  Ladies,  comprising  the  outlines  and  applications  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Female  Education.  For  the  use  of  Public  Schools  and  Private 
Libraries.  By  Mrs  Almira  H.  Lincoln  Phelps,  Author  of  Familiar  Lectures  oa 
Botany,  &c.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.,  aod  Allen  dk  Ticknor.  1883.  Umo. 
pp.  805. 
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The  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Book  of  Politeness  and  Propriety  of  Deportment, 
dedicated  to  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes.  By  Mroe.  Celnart  Translated  from  the 
Sixth  Paris  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  Boston.  Allen  &  Ticknor,  and 
Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1838.     18mo.  pp.  214. 

Easy  Lessons  for  Learning  French,  selected  from  Approved  Authors.  Boston. 
Allen  &  Ticknor.  1838.    18mo.  pp.  104. 

Tales  in  French  for  Young  Persons.  By  Madame  Guizot  Boston.  Allen  & 
Ticknor.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  163. 

Evening  Readings  in  History ;  comprising  portions  of  the  History  of  Assyria, 
Egypt,  Tyre,  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  with  Questions  arranged 
for  the  use  of  the  Young,  and  of  Family  Circlet.  Springfield.  6.  &  C.  Mer- 
liam.  1833.    16mo.  pp.  128. 

The  Teacher;  or  Moral  Influences  Employed  in  the  Instruction  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Youne.  Intended  chiefly  to  assist  Youne  Teachers  in  organizing  and 
conducting  their  Schools.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  late  Principal  of  the  Mt  Vernon 
School.    Boston.    Pierce  &  Pariter.  1833.    l2mo.  pp.  300. 

Scientific  Tracts,  designed  for  Instnictkm  and  Amusement,  and  adapted  to 
Schools,  Lyceums,  and  Families.  No.  I.  to  XII.  inclusive.  Boston.  Allen  & 
Ticknor.  1833. 

The  Geography  of  the  Heavens,  or  Familiar  Instructions  for  findine  the  Via- 
ble Stars  or  Constellations,  accompanied  by  a  Celestial  Atlas.  By  £.  H.  Burritt, 
A.  M.    Hartford.    F.  J.  Huntington.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  264. 

Depping's  Evening  Entertainments ;  comprising  delineations  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Nations.  A  new  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  with  twenty 
Engravings  on  wood,  by  Atherton.  Philadelphia.  Alexander  Towar.  1838. 
l2mo.pp.  244. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany,  in  which  the  Science  is  illustrated  by 
examples  of  native  and  exotic  Plants,  aiaid  explained  by  numerous  wood  cuts. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D., 
Author  of  a  System  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  &c.  Second 
Edition.    Hartford.  Published  by  D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.    1833.    12mo.  pp.  260. 

The  Child's  Friend;,  or  Things  which  Every  Boy  can  do.  By  S.  R.  Hall. 
No.  I.    Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    pp.  132. 

The  District  School  as  it  Was.  By  One  who  Went  to  it  Boston.  Carter, 
Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  156. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Algebra.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge,  B.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
&c.  &c.  First  American,  revised  and  corrected  from  the  Sixth  London  Edition. 
Philadelphia.  Key,  Mielke  &  Biddle.  1832.     12mo.  pp.  199. 

Rudiments  of  Geography,  on  a  New  Plan,  designed  to  assist  the  memory  by  Com- 
parison and  Classification  ;  with  numerous  Engravings  of  Manners,  Customs  and  Cu- 
riositiM.  By  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  Author  of  a  System  of*  Universal  Geography.' 
A  new  Edition.    EInlarged,  corrected  and  improved.    With  Preparatory  Lessons, 
a  Series  of  Questions,  £c.    Hartford.  Oliver  D.  Cooke  &  Co.    November,  1832. 

The  Little  Philosopher,  for  Schools  and  Families.  Designed  to  teach  Children 
to  Think  and  Reason  about  common  things ;  and  to  illustrate  for  Parents  and 
Teachers,  methods  of  instructing  and  interesting  Children.  With  a  copious  In- 
troduction, explaining  iully  the  method  of  using  the  Book.  By  Jacob  Abbott, 
Principal  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  School.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1833. 
24mo.  pp.  172. 

History  of  the  United  States,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Historical  Account 
of  our  (English)  Ancestors,  from  the  Dispersion  of  Babel  to  their  Emigration  to 
America;  and  of  the  Conquest  of  South  America  by  the  Spaniards.  By  Noah 
Webster,  LL.  D.    New  Haven.  Durrie  &  Peck.  1832.    18mo.  pp.  324. 

Botany  for  Beginners :  An  Introduction  to  Mrs  Lincoln's  *  Familiar  Lectures 
on  Botany.'  For  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  Younger  Pupils  of  High 
Schools  and  Academies.  ByMrs  Almira  H.  L.  Phelps,  (formerly  Mrs.  Lincoln,) 
Author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany.  Hartford.  F.  J.  Huntington.  1833. 
pp.  250. 

A  Word  to  Teachers ;  or  Two  Days  in  a  Primary  School.  By  Wm.  A.  Alcott. 
Boston.  Allen  &  Ticknor.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  84. 

The  Sources  of  Health  and  Disease  in  Communities,  or  Elementary  Views  of 
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Hygiene,  &c.    By  Henrv  Belinaye,  Esq.,  Surgeon  Eitnordinary  Co  her  Royal 
HighiieflB,  the  Duchess  of  Kent    Boston.  Allen  &  Ticknor.  1888.  12mo.  pp.,M. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Common  1'bings ;  designed  to  elicit  thought,  and  estab- 
lish habits  of  investigation  in  young  chiklren.  Arranged  on  a  new  plan  of 
analysis  and  investigation :  with  185  cuts.  Boston.  Russell,  Odiome  &  Co.  1838. 

The  History  of  Jonah,  for  Children  and  Youth.  Designed  as  an  aid  to  familiar 
Biblical  Exposition  in  FamiKes,  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  Classes.  By  Rev.  T. 
H.  Gallaudet,  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Boston.  Crocker  &  Brewster.   1883.    18mo.  pp.  184. 

Encyclopedia  Americana,  Vols.  XII.  and  XlII. 

A  Grammatical  Text-Book,  in  which  the  several  moods  are  clearly  illustrated 
by  Diagrams  representing  the  number  of  tenses  in  each  mood,  their  signs,  and 
the  manner  in  whioh  they  are  formed.  Being  an  Abstract  of  a  Practical  Gram- 
mar, &.C.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Roscoe  G.  Greene.  Boston. 
Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  &  Holden.  1833.    8vo.  pp.  69. 

The  American  Primary  Spelling  Book  By  S.  T.  Worcester.  Boetnn.  Lilly, 
Wait,  Colman  &  Holden.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  102. 

The  Daughter's  Own  Book,  or  Practical  Hints  from  a  Father  to  his  Daoghter. 
Boston.  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  &  Holden.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  240. 

The  Stenographic  Olio,  containing  Select  Extracts  or  Poetry  and  Prose,  firom 
the  most  distinguished  authors.  T.  Towndrow.  Boston.  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  li 
Holden.  1833.     18mo. 

Stenographic  Conversation  Cards.  By  T.  Towndrow.  Boston.  A  Bowen,  and 
Lilly,  Wait  &  Co. 

Stenographic  Copy  Book,  and  Teacher's  Assistant  By  T.  Towndrow.  Boston. 
Lilly,  Wait  &  Co. 

Practical  lectures  on  Parental  Responsibility,  and  the  Religious  Education  of 
Children.    By  S.  R.  Hall.    Boston.  Pierce  &  Parker.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  17& 

Scripture  Principles  of  Education.  By  Caroline  Fry,  Author  of  the  Listener, 
Christ  our  Example,  &c.  Revised  from  the  London  Edition.  Philadelphia.  George 
Latimer  &  Co.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  160. 

Advice  to  Young  Mothers  on  the  Physical  Education  of  Children.  By  a 
Grandmother.  First  American  Edition,  with  Additions.  Boston.  HiUiaid,  Gray 
&,  Co.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  355. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  From  the  Text  of  Wolf,  with  Enflisb  Notes,  and  Flax- 
man's  Illustrative  Designs.  Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton,  A.  M.,  College  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Harvard  University.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  Oxbridge. 
Brown,  Shattuck  &  Co.  183a     8vo.  pp.  478. 

The  same  work  in  l2mo.  in  a  cheaper  form. 

German  Dramas,  from  Schiller  and  Groethe ;  for  the  use  of  persons  learning 
the  German  Language.    Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  1888.     12mo.  pp.  482. 

Fourth  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Selected  and  prepared  by  Warren  Colbum, 
Author  of  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  &c.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  1838. 
18mo.  pp.  174. 

Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  a  Preliminary 
Review  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colonies  and  States  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  By  Joseph  Story,  LL.  D.,  Dane  Professor  of  Law  in 
Harvard  University.  Abridged  by  the  Author  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schoob. 
Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.  Cambridge.  Brown,  Shattuck  &  Co.  1888. 
8vo.  pp.  736. 

Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  and  Mental  Excitement  oo 
Health.  By  Amariah  Brigham,  M.  D.,  Second  (Edition.  Boston.  Marsh,  Capsnt 
&  Lyon.  1833.     12mo.  pp.  132. 

Grecian  History,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Toung  Persons.    Illostniad  -' 
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Art.  1. — Cold  Bathing,  as  a  Branch  of  Physical 

Education. 

Mr  Editor.  —  No  department  of  education  has  been  more 
neglected  than  the  improvement  of  the  physical  frame.  If  a  person 
is  not  so  ill  as  to  sufier  positive  pain,  he  can  seldom  be  induced  to 
make  an  effort  to  improve  his  health.  It  is  rarely  ever,  till  we  are 
actually  losing  vigor  very  perceptibly,  that  we  can  be  roused  to 
this  subject.  It  is  so  in  infancy,  it  is  so  in  youth  ;  it  is  so  in  man- 
hood ;  —  nay,  it  is  even  so  in  old  age. 

But  why  is  it  so  ?  Who  is  satisfied  with  the  mental  progress  of 
a  child  or  a  youth,  merely  because  he  loses  nothing  from  day  to 
day,  or  from  y€ar  to  year?  Is  there  one  parent  in  a  hundred  who 
watches  the  improvemtnt  of  his  child's  physical  system  with  the 
same  anxiety  that  he  does  his  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics  ?  We  know  there  is  not 
one  in  a  thousand.  We  take  more  pains  to  improve  the  bodily 
condition  of  our  cattle,  than  that  of  our  children  ;  though  even  these 
do  not  always  escape  the  same  short-sighted  neglect. 

It  has  been  very  justly  said  by  Mr  Hunter,  that  *  a  habit  of 
aioiformity  in  the  application  of  heat  and  cold  to  the  animal  body, 
renders  it  more  sensible  to  the  smallest  variation  in  either  ;  while 
by  the  habit  of  variety  it  will  become  in  the  same  proportion,  less 
sensible  to  every  impression.' 

This,  to  the  reflecting,  is  obvious  in  the  experience  of  every  day, 
and  especially  where  life  is  almost  wholly  artificial,  as  in  the  crow4- 
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ed  city.  We  see  people  warmly  clad,  on  whom  the  smallest 
change  of  temperature,  not  amounting  perhaps  to  a  quarter  of  a 
degree,  will  produce  sensations  of  cold.  I  have  seen  an  individual 
who  had  on  two  suits  of  clothes,  one  of  flannel,  and  the  other  of 
deer  skin,  who  evidently  ran  a  degree  of  risk,  in  diminishing  bis 
clothing,  even  in  midsummer.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  those 
who,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  thin  clothing,  and  subject- 
ing themselves  to  exposure,  can  bear  a  variation  of  several  degrees 
without  being  sensible  of  it.  A  very  aged  surgeon  in  England,  in 
some  of  his  writings  observes,  that  he  has  undergone  every  variety 
of  exposure  incident  to  the  climate  of  Europe  —  has  been  a  sur- 
geon through  two  wars  and  is  still  able  to  go  through  another ;  and 
yet  never,  in  the  severest  season,  wore  flannel. 

But  this  last  is  a  rare  case ;  and  owing  to  the  progress  of  a  pre- 
mature civilization,  —  or  more  properly,  a  life  wholly  opposed  to 
the  intentions  of  nature  concerning  us  —  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  such  cases  are  constantly  becoming  still  less  common.  Mankind 
are  seen  everywhere,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, wrapped  in  clothing  sufficient,  with  proper  exercise,  to  preserve 
warmth  at  the  poles  ;  and  yet  everywliere  shivering,  at  least  a  part 
of  the  year,  with  cold  ;  and  suffering  from  catarrhs,  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  fevers  and  consumptions ;  all  of  which  are 
frequently  produced,  or  at  least  excited,  by  changes  of  temperature. 

Nor  are  we  able,  were  we  duly  enlightened  and  properly  dis- 
posed, to  return  at  once  to  a  rational  coui*se.  Almost  all  have 
gone  out  of  the  way.  We  have  already  begun  a  course  of  man- 
agement of  the  physical  frame,  which  has  greatly  diminished  our 
power  to  resist  surrounding  influences  ;  a  course  which  it  will  per- 
haps be  impossible  for  us  wholly  to  retrace,  through  life.  For 
ourselves,  oi  the  generation  now  in  middle  life,  we  can  hope  for 
but  little  ;  while  for  the  rising  generation  in  families  and  schools 
we  should  hope  belter  things  ;  and  for  the  generations  which 
are  to  succeed  them  we  may  fondly  cherish  the  idea  of  an  eman- 
cipation still  more  complete;  perhaps  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
nature. 

But  something  is  to  be  done,  even  with  ourselves.  And  the 
obligation  to  do  all  in  our  power,  is  by  no  means  diminished  by 
the  foregoing  considerations,  but  on  the  contrary,  greatly  enhanced. 
We  may  do  much  to  harden,  (as  it  is  culled,)  our  physical  frames ; 
and  in  no  one  thing,  perhaps,  can  more  be  effected  than  by  a  judi- 
cious application  of  cold  water.  It  is  obvious,  that  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  meaning  attached  to  the  term  cold,  as  applied  to  the 
human  body  ;  for  what  is  excessive  cold  in  some  circumstances  of 
the  human  frame,  and  to  particular  individuals,  would,  in  other 
cases  and  to  other  persons^  be  scarcely  cold  at  all.     In  general, 
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however,  we  call  that  water  cold  which  is  below  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Cold  bathing  in  this  country,  has  been  attended  to  merely  as 
an  amusement —  I  mean  generally.  There  are  instances  where  a 
primary  regard  is  had  to  cleanliness,  but  this  is  by  no  means  com- 
mon. My  object  at  present  is  to  treat  of  it  in  reference  to  both  pur- 
poses ;  but  principally  with  a  view  to  the  promoting  of  health  — 
fully  aware  thai  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  the  Creator  has 
kindly  united  our  pleasure  with  our  duly. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  ;  What  are.the  rules  in  regard 
to  cold  bathiqg  ?  The  answer  is  short ;  Bathe  in  such  a  manner 
as  tends  most  to  invigorate  the  body. 

But  how  are  we  to  ascertain  whether  the  body  is  invigorated  or 
not?  Are  there  no  rules  which  are  applicable  to  all  individuals? 
There  are.  But  there  are  also  as  many  peculiarities  of  constitution 
and  habit  as  there  are  individuals,  and  these  should  in  some  measure 
modify  all  general  rules. 

The  general  rule  in  regard  to  cold  bathing  is  the  following.  We 
should  so  bathe  that  the  action  may  be  followed  by  a  genial  warmth 
—  not  a  temporary  heat —  extending  over  the  whole  body;  attended 
by  a  perceptible  increase  of  mental  and  bodily  activity,  and  an  in'- 
crease  of  bodily  strength.  The  eyes  will  look  bright  and  ani- 
mated, the  features  will  acquire  an  increased  freshness,  the  skin 
will  glow  permanently,  and  if  we  move,  the  action  of  the  muscles 
will  be  more  free  and  unconstrained  than  before.  Although  the 
surface  of  the  skin  will  appear  to  have  more  color,  and  will  actually 
possess  a  higher  temperature,  yet  the  individual  will  feel  cooler 
internally.  —  These  sensations  will  not  be  fleeting,  but  permanent. 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  we  come  out  of  the  bath,  with  the 
skin  pale,  flaccid,  or  shrivelled,  and  with  a  bluish  appearance; 
when  the  eye  is  dull,  and  the  face  either  livid,  or  bloated  ;  when 
there  is  a  general  sensation  of  dulness,  drowsiness,  languor  or  in- 
disposition to  action  of  mind  or  body,  then  we  may  be  certain  that 
so  far  from  having  derived  advantage  from  its  use,  we  are  injured. 
And  the  injury  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  or  permanence 
of  these  appearances. 

To  the  general  rule  which  I  have  thus  laid  down  and  explained, 
I  am  not  aware  that  th  re  are  any  exceptions  in  favor  of  particular 
constitutions  or  habits  of  body  or  mind ;  except  those  where  the 
person  is  laboring  under  mania,  or  some  other  disease  attended  by 
high  excitement,  and  our  object  in  using  the  bath  is  to  reduce  his 
strength,  and  actually  weaken  him.  In  such  cases  the  action  of 
his  system  may  be  supposed  to  be  above  the  line  of  health;  and 
our  purpose  is  to  bring  him  down  to  it. 

There  are,  however,  several  particular  rules  to  be  observed  in 
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order  to  secure  the  results  which  I  hafve  mentioned  as  desirable. 
These  rules  were  briefly  stated  in  connection  with  an  article  ra  the 
last  number  of  the  Annals,  on  Swimming,  with  an  intimation  that 
the  subject  might  be  resumed  at  a  future  opportunity.  This  pledge 
I  now  purpose  to  redeem.  And  first,  I  shall  speak  of  the  hour  for 
bathing. 

In  this  respect,  much  error  has  prevailed,  even  among  physicians. 
Convinced  that  the  practice  of  using  the  cold  bath  at  evening  is 
generally  injurious,  their  direction  often  has  been,  ^ Bathe  in  the  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  you  rise.'  But  almost  every  individual  of  feeble  con- 
stitution finds  this  practice  useless,  and  not  a  few,  positively  in- 
jurious. 

A  few  years  since  I  met  with  a  student  from  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  who  was  an  invalid,  and  on  inquiry,  I  found  he  had  been 
using  the  cold  bath  a  long  time  to  no  purpose,  but,  as  he  thought, 
with  decided  injury.  '  At  what  hour  do  you  use  it  ?'  I  inquired. 
'  Just  before  sunrise.'     '  No  wonder,  then,  it  does  you  no  good.' 

When  we  first  rise,  the  strength  of  the  system  is  partially  restored 
by  rest,  but  there  is  also  a  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  surface  ;  pro- 
duced partly  by  an  increased  prespiration  during  the  night,  and 
partly  by  the  relaxing  effect  of  too  warm  beds ;  which  renders  us 
unable  to  withstand  the  chill  of  a  cold  bath  so  well  as  after  we 
have  used  some  exercise.  Indeed  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  muscular  vigor  of  any  individual,  obviously  increases  for  several 
hours  after  rising  and  using  moderate  exercise.  If  he  have  risen 
at  5,  and  breakfasted  —  not  too  freely  —  at  6,  the  vigor  of  the 
body  and  mind  will  have  reached  its  acme  by  9  or  10  o'clock,  or 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  Soon  after  this,  if  the  individual  is 
actively  employed,  his  strength  may  be  expected  ro  diminish^ 
slowly  ;  but  it  will  be  slighty  increased  by  a  moderate  dinner,  to 
diminish  again  soon  after,  and  with  greater  and  greater  rapidity  till 
evening.  Now  there  are  very  few  constitutions  that  are  benefited 
by  the  cold  bath  after  this  cifitwif  of  the  system,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  commences.  JPz-om  nine  to  eleven  6*dock  in  the 
forenoon^  then,  allowing  the  individual  to  have  risen  at  five,  if  the 
best  hour  J'or  bathing.  There  appear  to  be  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  m  favor  of  particular  habits  and  constitutions,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  numerous. 

The  second  particular  rule  is,  in  regard  to  the  temperature  of 
the  system.  tVe  must  not  bathe  while  the  hent  of  our  bodifts  is 
rapidly  decreasing.  There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  that  we  must 
never  bathe  when  the  system  is  heated  ;  or,  at  the  least,  when  the 
perspiration  of  the  skin  is  at  all  increased.  Hence  I  have  known 
boys,  and  men  too,  make  it  a  constant  practice  in  the  summer,  after 
the  fatigue  and  labors  of  the  day,  to  go  to  the  banks  of  some  cool 
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stream  or  pond  at  sun-set,  sweating  profusely,  and  there  strip  them- 
selves, sit  down,  and  wait  till  they  were  cool,  and  then  phinge  into 
the  water.  Now  there  arCy  1  know,  a  few  persons  possessed  of 
constitutions  so  vigorous  as  to  withstand  for  many  years  the  evils 
of  this  practice  ;  yet  I  believe  they  suffer  the  consequences  sooner 
or  later,  in  rheumatism,  fever,  or  some  other  disease. 

However  contrary  it  may  be  to  the  prevailing  impression,  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  we  should  always  use  the  cold  bath  while  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  accumulating.  No  matter  how  hot  you  already 
are,  if  the  temperature  is  still  rising,  and  the  system  is  increasing 
in  vigor  :  the  hotter  the  better. 

We  hear  of  many  a  frightful  story  of  boys,  who,  by  going  into 
the  water  while  they  were  greatly  heated,  became  cripples  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives: — stories, too,  no  doubt,  strictly  true.  I 
could  tell  you  many  of  them.  One  of  undoubted  authority  has 
recently  been  circulated,  where  the  result  was  death,  by  lockjaw. 
Not  long  since,  a  colored  man,  near  Albany,  by  plunging  into  the 
water  while  heated  at  his  labor,  and  repeating  it  often,  produced 
disease  which  terminated  in  blindness.  Another  person,  a  white 
man,  with  whom  1  was  intimately  acquainted,  made  it  a  constant 
practice  to  plunge  into  a  stream  while  mowing.  Another  labored 
m  a  swamp  for  some  time,  where  the  water  was  several  inches 
deep.  Both  these  last,  became  diseased  in  their  limbs,  and  were 
crippled  for  life. 

But  why  were  they  injured  ?  Because  they  went  into  the  water 
or  remained  in  it  when  fatigued  and  weakened,  and  the  system  was 
already  losing  instead  of  gaining  heat  and  vigor.  To  have  merely 
plunged  into  the  stream  in  full  vigor,  say  at  8  or  9  in  the  morning, 
and  returned  immediately  to  their  usual  exercise,  could  never  have 
produced  these  results.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.  When 
a  person  is  heated  to  excess  with  labor,  his  skin  dry  and  hot,  his 
face  flushed,  and  his  whole  body  apparently  glowing  with  an  in- 
creasing heat,  let  him  just  plunge  into  the  cold  stream  and  come  out 
again,  ^nd  go  to  work,  and  it  not  only  affords  relief  instantaneously, 
but  permanently.  Not  only  does  a  gentle  perspiration  break  forth, 
but  his  activity  and  strength  of  body  and  mind  are  increased,  often 
to  last  the  whole  day.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
order  to  produce  these  results,  the  individual  must  be  in  good  health. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  going 
into  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  swimming,  but  for  mere  bathing. 
Swimming  is  quite  a  different  affair;  and  I  will  only  say  here,  that 
other  things  being  favorable,  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  is  generally 
the  best  season,  even  for  swimming. 

Those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  habitually,  should  pay  partic- 
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ular  attention  to  the  above  rules  and  suggestions  for  batbing.  h  is 
often  supposed  that  they  are  less  likely  to  sufier  by  neglect  on  tins 
subject,  than  those  who  use  much  active  exercise.  The  reverse 
is  believed  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  laborious  habits,  and  yet  spend  an  occasional  season  in  inaction, 
will  perhaps  suffer  less  by  the  neglect  of  suitable  precautioD,  than 
those  whose  sedentary  life  is  habitual ;  but  let  even  these  be- 
ware.    The  system  will  not  bear  everything. 

The  f6llowing  anecdotes  will  illustrate  the  views  I  have  presented. 
Alexander  the  Great,  had  marched  several  days  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  to  seize  a  pass  in  Mount  Taurus,  which  would  facilitate  hb 
passage  into  Cilicia.  After  several  days  of  toil  and  exertion,  the 
conqueror  arrived  at  Tareus  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  covered  with 
dust  and  sweat,  exhausted  and  healed.  The  pure  and  cold  waters 
of  the  river  Cydnus  met  his  eye,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  strip  himself  and  plunge  in,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole 
army.  But  he  had  scarcely  entered  the  water,  when  his  limbs 
became  cold  and  stiff;  he  lost  his  color,  and  the  vital  warmth  was 
rapidly  declining,  when  his  attendants  drew  him  from  the  water 
almost  senseless,  and  apparently  near  dying.  He  was  sometime 
in  regaining  his  usual  vigor. 

An  anecdote  by  Dr  Currie,  is  still  more  in  point ;  but  as  it  was 
recently  related  at  full  length  in  connection  with  another  article,  an 
abstract  of  it  is  all  that  will  be  necessary. 

Two  students  of  medicine  set  out  to  walk  from  Edinburgh  into 
the  interior  of  Scotland.  After  travelling  moderately  till  II  o'clock, 
they  came  to  a  river ;  and  as  the  day  was  very  warm,  and  the 
water  tempting,  they  plunged  into  it.  They  were,  however,  not 
at  all  fatigued.  The  effect  was  so  refreshing,  that  they  travelled 
with  great  rapidity,  and  with  much  more  ease  than  before ;  and 
just  at  sunset,  as  the  road  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  the  same 
stream  again,  one  of  them  ventured  in  the  second  time,  but  paid 
very  dearly  for  his  temerity.  No  genial  glow  followed,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  feverish  chill,  with  a  small,  frequent  pulse,  and  flying 
pains  over  the  body  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  drunk  freely  of 
warm  liquids  and  used  a  great  deal  of  friction,  that  the  chill  could 
be  removed  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  several  days  before  he  entirely  re- 
covered. 

We  are  informed  that  on  the  Campus  Martins,  the  exercises  of 
the  Roman  youth  were  carried  on  with  all  the  vehemence  of  emu- 
lation. Swimming  formed  a  part  of  these  exercises,  and  generally 
followed  the  foot-race.  The  youthful  candidates  in  these  exer- 
cises directed  their  course  towards  the  river  Tiber,  and  plunged 
headlong  into  the  stream.  Sometimes  the  contest  did  not  termi- 
nate till  they  had  swimmed  across  the  river  twice.     Hence  it  will 
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be  seen  that  they  were  accustomed  to  immerse  themselves  in  water 
in  the  very  fervor  of  their  exertions,  when  the  heat  was  pretema- 
turally  great;  and  not  after  the  hody  was  cooled  by  perspiration, 
or  exhausted  by  fatigue. 

These  anecdotes  sufficiently  illustrate  the  doctrines  1  have  laid 
down,  and  establish  the  fact  that  the  power  of  bearing  the  cold 
bath  without  injury,  is  io  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  animal 
heat  previous  to  the  use  of  it. 

It  should  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  to  remain  for  a  moderate 
space  of  time  completely  immersed  in  the  water,  has  by  no  means 
the  same  chilling  and  debilitating  effects,  as  repeated  immersions,  hi 
proof  of  this,  let  five  minutes  be  spent  in  ahemate  plunging  in  and 
coming  out,  and  we  shall  find  the  water  appear  much  colder  to  us 
at  the  last  plunge ;  and  shall  recover  our  usual  warmth,  and  the 
genial  glow  already  spoken  of,  with  far  more  difficulty  than  when 
we  have  spent  the  whole  five  minutes  in  the  water;  and  especially 
if  we  have  been  engaged  in  swimming. 

Dr  Currie  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  shipwreck,  which  stron^y 
supports  this  position.  Some  mariners  were  cast  away  on  a  sand 
bank  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mersey,  in  England,  in  the  c(rfd 
month  of  December ;  and  they  remained  twentyfour  hours  clinging 
to  the  wreck.  The  part  of  the  wreck  which  adhered,  lying  in  a 
sloping  direction,  those  of  the  crew,  who  were  placed  on  the  higher 
part  of  it  were  generally  out  of  the  sea,  but  occasionally  over- 
whelmed by  the  surge,  and  exposed  to  a  piercing  wind ;  while 
the  others  were  almost  constantly  immersed  in  the  water.  In  the 
former  situation  were  placed  two  masters,  stout  men,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  accustomed  to  hardships.  These  both  died  during 
the  night ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  except  one,  were  all 
preservjBd,  and  ultimately  recovered. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find,  upon  a  recent  examination,  thai  the  views 
of  Dr  Currie,  on  this  subject,  concur  so  exactly  with  my  own  ; 
and  the  same  views  are  still  farther  confirmed  by  a  little  work  de- 
signed for  popular  reading,  by  the  late  Dr  John  G.  Coffin,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  entitled  *  Discourses  on  Cold  and  Warm  Bathing ;'  a  work 
which  should  be  rescued  from  oblivion ;  and  which  every  parent 
and  educator  would  do  well  to  consult.  They  will  find  here  and 
there  a  scattered  volume  of  it,  *  beneath  the  lumber  of  demolished 
worlds'  of  books  in  some  of  our  bookstores,  many  of  whose  '  mighty 
tomes'  are  of  far  less  value  than  this  unpretending  little  manual. 

There  is  one  more  particular  rule  to  be  observed,  viz.  to  go  into 
ihe  water  naturally.  There  is  a  popular  opinion  prevailing  that  it 
IS  safest  in  point  of  health,  to  plunge  into  the  water  head  foremost. 
How  this  mistake  originated,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  To  hear 
a  person  Mrho  had  stood  on  his  head  only  a  few  seconds,  or  been 
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suspended  in  some  way  with  his  feet  upward,  complaining  of  bead- 
ache,  would  excite  no  surprise.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  headloog 
leap  into  the  water  can  be  salutary?  A  person  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  methods  which  prevail,  —  Caspar  Hauser,  for  example, 
would  never  think  of  this  method  of  getting  into  the  water.  He 
would  strip  and  walk  leisurely  in,  till  he  came  to  a  depth  which 
suited  his  convenience  or  pleasure.  This  method,  a  method  which 
nature  always  indicates,  is  believed  to  be  altogether  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  healthful. 

The  act  of  holding  the  breath,  too,  while  we  plunge,  is  disadvan- 
tageous ;  for  it  prevents  in  some  measure,  the  proper  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head,  and  thus  adds  to  the  pressure  on  the  brain. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  walk  into  the  water  rapidly  after  we  have 
commenced ;  for  the  sobbing  and  irregular  breathing  so  common 
when  only  a  part  of  the  body  is  yet  immersed,  if  not  injurious,  is 
unpleasant. 

Another  imponant  rule  is,  not  to  bathe  soon  after  taking  food. 
The  best  time  is  when  the  stomach  is  nearly  or  quite  empty.  The 
reasons  for  this  rule,  would  involve  so  much  physiological  discussion 
as  to  extend  this  article  beyond  its  proper  limits. 

The  use  of  the  cold  bath,  in  ordinary  circumstances  should  be 
limited  to  three  times  a  week.  For  roost  persons  it  is  probable 
that  twice  will  be  sufficient. 

One  form  of  the  cold  bath  which  is  highly  useful,  where  the  sole 
object  of  bathing  is  to  secure  those  advantages  of  a  reaction  which 
are  afforded  by  a  single  plunge,  is  the  shower  bath.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  being  always  accessible.  For  it  requires  but  little 
water,  and  may  be  taken  in  almost  any  private  room ;  and  if  the 

flow  do  not  follow,  a  person  may  betake  himself  at  once  to  a  warm 
ed  and  to  the  use  of  closed  vessels  of  hot  water,  and  other  means 
of  producing  artiGcial  heat.  The  apparatus,  too,  is  very  simple 
1  have  often  used,  for  this  purpose,  simply  a  large  basket  and  a 
pail.  You  have  only  to  suspend,  or  if  you  choose  fix  on  a 
scaffold  over  your  head,  a  basket ;  then  turning  it  on  its  side, 
set  in  it  a  pail  of  water.  At  the  moment  when  you  are  ready,  step 
under  it,  and,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  pulley,  turn  over  the  paQ 
by  throwing  the  basket  into  an  upright  position,  and  the  water 
will  fall  in  a  shower  as  salutary  as  if  produced  by  a  more  compfi- 
cated  apparatus. 

A  convenient  substitute  for  cold  bathing,  when  this  cannot  be 
endured,  is  found  in  sponging  the  whole  body  with  cold  water,  and 
wiping  the  skin  immediately  with  flannel.  This  practice  secures 
the  advantages  of  cleanliness ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  water 
may  be  adapted  to  the  strength  and  state  of  the  individual. 

A  Physician. 
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Art.  II.  —  Proceedings  of  the  American  Lyceum. 

Journal  of  the  Proceedings  qf  the  .American  Lifcevm,  at  their  third  Atmual 
Meeting,  held  in  JSTew  tork  on  the  3^,  4i^  and  Gth  of  May  1833. 

F&TDAT  Mat  B,  18SS. 

Thb  third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  was  opened 
at  New  York  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1833,  in  the  Aldermen's  chamber 
in  the  City  Hall,  and  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  William 
A.  Duer,  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  President^  and  Gabriel 
P.  Disosway  Secretary  pro  tern. 

On  motion,  Messrs  Dwight  and  Holbrook,  and  Professor  Webster 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  credentials,  who  reported  the 
following  gentlemen  as  members  duly  authorized: 

Hon.  Alexander  Everett,  Prof.  C.  Dewey,  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  Frederick  Emerson,  and  J.  Holbrook  j  Del- 
egates from  the  Massachusetts  State  Lyceum.  —  Mr  E.  Loomis ;  An- 
dover  Convention  of  Teachers  from  New  England  and  New  York.  — 
Rev.  Mr  Bouton;  New  Hampshire  State  Lyceum.  — P.  G.  Stuyvesant, 
W.  B.  Lawrence,  J.  C.  Hamilton,  J.  D.  Campbell  and  F.  Depeyster,  Jr ; 
New  York  Historical  Society.—John  Delafield;  New  York  Athenaeum. 
Benjamin  Demilt,  Richard  E.  Mount,  and  Thomas  Constantino; 
General  Society  of  the  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New  York.  — 
E.  Mack,  Jr,  S.  B.  Mann,  Jr,  James  McElroy,  E.  C.  Hardy,  V. 
Conrad  and  W.  C,  Grant ;  Franklin  Institute,  Ithaca;  New  York. — 
John  W.  Stebbins,  James  P.  Benson  and  Charles  Carmer,  New  York 
Mercantile   Library  Association.  —  R.  G.  Rankin,  James  Wilbur, 

C.  Harriman,  Jr,  J.  A.  Graham,  Jr,  and  Joseph  P.  Swaim;  New 
York  Young  Men's  Society.  Two  delegates  from  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Teachers. 

Professor  Horace  Webster,  Ontario  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Lyceum. — George 
W.  Light,  B.  B.  Thatcher  and  E.  M.  P.  Wells ;  Boston  Lyceum. 
—  Rev.  Mr  Parsons;  Orange  Lyceum,  Conn.  —  Richard  S.  Kissam, 
M.  D.,  John  P.  Brace ;  Goodrich  Association,  Hartford,  Conn. — John 

D.  Russ,  M.  D.^and  Franklin  Miller.;  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind. — Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson  and  J.  W.  Sanders;  Morris  County 
Lyceum,  N.  J. — Francis  A.  Ewing,  Thomas  Gordon  and  J.  B.  James ; 
Trenton  Lyceum,  N.J. — John  B.Taylor,  Leonard  Worcester,  Nathan 
Hedges,  Charles  J.  Day,  Burrit  Sherwood,  M.  D.,  Samuel  H.  Pen- 
nington, M.  D.,  John  P.  Jackson  and  Alexander  Dougherty;  Newark 
Mechanics' Association  and  Lyceum. — J.  Holbrook,  American  School 
Agents'  Society. — President  Wheaton ;  Washington  College,  Conn. 
— R.  W.  Haskins  and  George  W.  Johnson ;  Buffalo  Lyceum. — Rev. 
Elijah  Jenney ;  Alton  Lyceum  Illinois. 

Members  by  invitation,  (present,)  Don.  Thomas  Gencr,  hrte 
President  of  the  Constitutional.  Cortes  of  Spain.  J  M.  Acosta, 
Consul  General  of  Colombia.  Henry  James,  M.  D.  of  Albany.  — 
Rev.  Dr  Frost,  President  Oneida  Institute.    Theodore  D.  Weld, 
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Agent  of  the  Manual  Labor  Society.  Rev.  John  D.  Wickham,  George 
S.  Wilson,  John  Morgan,  of  New  York.  William  Mather,  FairfieU, 
Conn. 

The  following  gentlemen,  officers  of  the  American  Lyceum,  wen 
also  present. 

Pres't  Duer,  of  Columbia  College,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Con- 
miltee  ;  William  B.  Kinney,  Recording  Secretary  ;  William  Forrest, 
Treasurer,  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Jonathan 
D.  Steele,  G.  P.  Disosway,  &c..  Members  of  the  Executive  Coo- 
mittee.  Professor  J.  Smith  Rogers,  of  Washington  College,  seotaa 
apology  for  his  unavoidable  absence. 

On  motion,  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  was  appointed,  who 
reported  the  following  order  of  business  for  the  third  Annual  Meeting, 
which  was  adopted. 

1.  The  sessions  shall  open  at  9  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.,  except  othe^ 
wise  ordered.  2.  The  business  shall  be  arranged  as  follows  :  JRea^ 
ing  of  the  Minutes,  Reports  from  Committees.  Reports  from  Lff- 
eeumsy  Schools^  &c,  to  be  in  order  half  an  hour  after  the  opening 
of  the  session.  Essays  —  in  order  one  hour  after  the  opening. 
Discussions  of  regular  questions  —  in  order  one  and  a  half  hours  aft^ 
the  opening.  Resolutions  —  two  and  a  half  hours  after  the  opening. 
Resolutions  may  be  offered  at  any  time,  on  leave. 

The  committee  further  reported  the  following  subjects  for  discussion 
at  this  meeting,  which  were  also  adopted  :  — 

1.  A  national  cabinet  of  Natural  History,  to  be  established  in  New 
York,  through  the  agency  of  Lyceums  and  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union. 

2.  Meteorology :  inviting  Lyceums  and  schools  to  cooperate,  as 
in  the  cabinet. 

3.  Manual  labor  system,  as  connected  with  schools  and  literary 
institutions  generally,  for  both  males  and  females. 

4.  Systematic  benevolence ;  or  contributing  money,  or  eflfort,  for 
common  and  charitable  objects,  as  a  pit)minent  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments, both  in  schools  and  Lyceums. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  afternoon. 

Friday  6  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  the  following  report,  giving  the 
proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  during  the  past  year,  in 
obedience  to  the  constitution. 

The  Recording  Secretary  begs  leave  respectfully  to  report,  that  soon 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  annual  meeting  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment.  Under  their  directifMH, 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  published  in  due  time  in  the  Annals 
of  Education,  the  official  organ  of  the  Jjyceum,  together  with  several 
essays,  written  by  appointment  to  be  read  on  that  occasion,  bnt  which 
were  received  subsequently  to  the  adjournment  At  an  early  period  a 
circular  was  addressed  to  the  various  local  Lyceums,  and  kmdred  in- 
stitutions, inviting  them  to  furnish  the  Committee  essays  on  such  subieeli 
of  interest,  embraced  in  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  as  they  might  deem 
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influence  could  restore  peace  to  a  country  distracted  by  civil  war ;  and 
having  rtucceeded  in  this  object,  established  an  enlightened  policy,  re- 
stored and  founded  colleges  and  schools,  and  completed  the  term  of  his 
Presidency  in  that  republic,  he  has  retired  to  private  life,  but  with  the 
same  desire  to  render  himself  useful  to  his  country,  by  the  humbler,  but 
not  less  important  means  of  promoting  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  par- 
ticularly by  the  education  of  the  young.  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  who  has  now 
succeeded  him  in  the  Presidency,  is  expected  to  pursue  a  similar  policy.* 
Letters  will  also  be  read  from  several  citizens  of  New  Grenada,  partic- 
ularly from  Mr  Joaquin  Mosquera,  the  last  President  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia,  and  Gen.  Santander,  now  President  of  that  important  portion 
of  it.  That  country  is  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time,  on  account 
of  the  honorable  and  influential  station  it  has  assumed  among  the  new 
republics  of  the  south,  in  favor  of  general  education.  The  distinguished 
gentlemen  above  named  stand  at  the  head  of  the  friends  of  knowledge  in 
Uiat  country,  and  are  now  engaged  in  founding  or  improving  institutions 
and  systems  calculated  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
southern  part  of  our  continent.  They  have  supplied  their  country  with 
the  best  European  and  American  books  on  all  branches  of  education,  as 
well  as  with  the  most  approved  apparatus  and  methods  ;  and  being  pow- 
erfully aided  by  fellow  citizens  of  intelligence,  patriotism,  experience  and 
zeal,  scarcely  inferior  to  their  own,  will,  no  doubt,  soon  impart  efficiency 
to  the  grand  system  of  public  instruction,  which  has  been  for  several  years 
established  by  law,  though  heretofore  rendered  but  partially  operative  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  country .f  Mr  Mosquera  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  propose  a  uniform  system  of  education  for  all  South  America. 

*  Since  this  report  was  read,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  installation 
of  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  as  President  of  the  Mexican  United  States;  and  the  follow- 
ing  extract  from  his  address  to  the  Congress  on  the  16th  of  April  1833,  will  afibrd 
an  idea  of  the  prospects  of  educaiion  in  Mexico. 

*  Edocation,  the  vital  element  of  the  prosperity  of  nations,  will  deserve  the  first 
care  of  my  government,  that  the  nation  may  be  worthy  of  her  high  rank,  and  that 
a  people  may  be  raised  up  who  shall  derive  happiness  from  the  memory  of  their 
benefactors.' 

t  Since  this  report  was  read,  later  accounts  have  been  received  from  New 
Granada.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Gen.  Santander  to  the 
Congress,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1833. 

'I  recommend  to  you  as  one  of  the  three  most  important  subjects  of  attention, 
the  plan  for  public  education  and  instruction.  —  Ttie  nation  is  bound  to  fulfil  her 
duty  in  aflTordiog  to  all  the  citizens  an  opportunitv  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts,  by  applying  for  the  present  a  portion  of  the  pubhc  funds  for  the  support 
of  parochial  schools.* 

A  new  college  has  been  established  in  the  Isthmus ;  the  National  Academy  lias 
been  installed  and  organized,  the  National  Museum  re-opened,  and  a  general  im- 
pulse given  to  monitorial  and  other  schools  throughout  the  republic. 

Mr  Joaquin  Mosquera  has  been  elected  by  the  Congress,  Vice  President  of  New 
Granada.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  in  which  he  urged  them  to 
excuse  him  from  accepting  the  office. 

*  In  a  more  private  station  I  will  perform  such  municipal  duties  as  may  be  en- 
trusted to  me ;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  devote  myself  as  I  wish  to  do  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,  to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  people : 
the  only  sure  basis  of  our  political  principles  and  the  national  prosperity.' 

The  reading  of  this  letter  was  followed  by  a  profound  silence,  which  lasted  for 
tome  time  ;  and  when  the  question  was  put  by  the  President ;  *  Will  you  accept 
the  resignation  of  Mr  Mosquera  ?*  an  almost  unanimous  vote  was  given  against  it. 

VOL.  III. NO.   VIII.  30 
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was  proposed  to  the  monthly  publications.  Circumstances  prevented  the 
project  from  being  tried,  but  if  they  should  hereafter  prove  more  favorable, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  The  example  of 
the  British  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  offers  both  en- 
couragement and  mstruction  for  the  conductors  of  such  a  plan  ;  and  while 
we  need  works  especially  designed  for  the  condition  of  our  country,  it  is 
also  desirable  that  useful  and  practical  essays,  such  as  may  be  produced 
at  local  Lyceums,  should  be  preserved  and  diffused. 

In  anticipation  of  measures  for  the  collection  of  specimene  of  Natunl 
History,  application  has  been  made  to  persons  visiting  foreign  countriet 
and  entering  upon  long  voyages,  to  obtain  minerals,  plants,  specimens  of 
manufactures,  books,  manuscripts  and  interesting  facts ;  and  such  has  been 
the  favorable  disposition  shown,  especially  by  officers  of  our  navy  and  in- 
telligent merchants,  to  second  this  object,  as  to  encourage  its  prosecution 
in  a  systematic  manner.  The  advantages  offered  in  this  city  for  the  col- 
lection of  a  valuable  cabinet  are  too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

Among  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  hava 
been  found  some  of  the  intelligent  and  influential  statesmen  of  South 
America,  a  number  of  whom  have  been  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year,  attentive  observers  of  our  institutions  and  society.  At  the 
second  Annual  Meeting,  in  May  1832,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
among  us,  as  members  of  the  Lyceum,  Messrs  Zavala  and  Salgado,  gover* 
nors  of  the  states  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan,  of  the  Mexican  repubUe. 
From  the  former  we  received  a  note  offering  his  codperation ;  and  since 
the  restoration  of  those  gentlemen  to  their  honorable  and  influential  posts 
in  their  own  country,  we  may  hope  for  a  eratifyin^  correspondence  with 
them,  as  well  as  to  see  some  ^ood  results  from  their  enlightened  exertions 
in  favor  of  education  in  Mexico.  The  following  translation  of  a  part  of 
governor  Zavala's  address  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  will 
show  that  he  is  already  endeavoring  to  restore  the  institutions  of  learning 
in  that  important  district,  which  the  late  unhappy  political  dissensions  had 
overthrown.  Sugh  sentiments  arc  expressed  also  by  Governor  Salgado, 
another  member  present  at  the  second  Annual  Meeting,  who  has  likewise 
been  reinstated  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State  of  Michoacan;  and  are 
known  to  be  embraced  by  many  of  their  patriotic  countrymen. 

Extract  from  L.  Zavala's  Address^  to  the  Congress  of  Mexico  j  Feb.  17, 1833. 

*  Public  instruction,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  attention 
to  my  government  in  former  periods,  and  tlie  results  of  which  correspond- 
ed to  the  labors  of  the  Congress  and  executive,  hss  not  only  been  neglect- 
ed, but  the  splendid  establishments  which  existed  at  Tlalpam,  and  which 
had  no  equal  in  the  republic,  have  disappeared.  The  "  Literary  Institute" 
was  destroyed ;  and  the  few  youth  who  could  not  be  turned  into  the 
streets,  were  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  monks,  who,  whatever  may 
be  their  piety  and  devotion,  are  certainly  not  the  most  fit  to  teach  the  nidi* 
ments  of  social  science,  of  which  the  Mexicans  have  so  much  need.  The 
library,  which  had  cost  the  administration  of  1828  and  1&29  such  paint, 
retains  only  a  small  number  of  books,  many  of  its  most  precious  contents 
having  been  taken  away.  The  continuation  of  such  a  regimen  would 
have  removed  everything  by  which  Mexicans  might  be  taught  their  rights, 
and  we  should  have  receded  to  the  dark  days  of  the  Conquest.' 

Extracts  might  be  read  from  letters  of  General  Pedraza,  who  was  in- 
vited to  attend  the  second  annual  meeting,  but  was  at  that  time  in  a  neigh- 
boring city.    He  has  since  been  called  to  Mexico,  as  the  only  man  whose 
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influence  could  restore  peace  to  a  country  distracted  by  civil  war ;  and 
having  nucceeded  in  tliis  object,  established  an  enlightened  policy,  re- 
stored and  founded  colleges  and  schools,  and  completed  the  term  of  his 
Presidency  in  that  republic,  he  has  retired  to  private  life,  but  with  the 
same  desire  to  render  himself  useful  to  his  country,  by  the  humbler,  but 
not  less  important  means  of  promoting  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  par- 
ticularly by  the  education  of  the  young.  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  who  has  now 
succeeded  him  in  the  Presidency,  is  expected  to  pursue  a  similar  policy.* 
Letters  will  also  be  read  from  several  citizens  of  New  Grenada,  partic- 
ularly from  Mr  Joaquin  Mosquera,  the  last  President  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia,  and  Gen.  Santander,  now  President  of  that  important  portion 
of  it.  That  country  is  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time,  on  account 
of  the  honorable  and  influential  station  it  has  assumed  among  the  new 
republics  of  the  south,  in  favor  of  general  education.  The  distinguished 
gentlemen  above  named  stand  at  the  head  of  the  friends  of  knowledge  in 
that  country,  and  are  now  engaged  in  founding  or  improving  institutions 
and  systems  calculated  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
southern  part  of  our  continent.  They  have  supplied  their  country  with 
the  best  European  and  American  books  on  all  branches  of  education,  as 
well  as  with  the  most  approved  apparatus  and  methods  ;  and  being  pow- 
erfully aided  by  fellow  citizens  of  intelligence,  patriotism,  experience  and 
zeal,  scarcely  inferior  to  their  own,  will,  no  doubt,  soon  impart  efficiency 
to  the  grand  system  of  public  instruction,  which  has  been  for  several  years 
established  by  law,  though  heretofore  rendered  but  partially  operative  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  country .f  Mr  Mosquera  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  propose  a  uniform  system  of  education  for  all  South  America. 

*  Since  this  report  was  read,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  installation 
of  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  as  President  of  the  Mexican  United  States;  and  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  address  to  the  Congress  on  the  16th  of  April  1833,  will  afibrd 
an  idea  of  the  prospects  of  educailon  in  Mexico. 

*  Edncation,  the  vital  element  of  the  prosperity  of  nations,  will  deserve  the  first 
care  of  my  government,  that  the  nation  may  be  worthy  of  her  high  rank,  and  that 
a  people  may  be  raised  up  who  shall  derive  happiness  from  the  memory  of  their 
benefactors. 

t  Since  this  report  was  read,  later  accounts  harve  been  received  from  New 
Granada.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Geo.  Santander  to  the 
Cooeress,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1833. 

'  Irecorninend  to  you  as  one  of  the  three  most  important  subjects  of  attention, 
the  plan  for  public  education  and  instruction.  —  The  nation  is  bound  to  fulfil  her 
duty  in  affbrdiog  to  all  the  citizens  an  opportunitv  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts,  by  applying  for  the  present  a  portion  oi  the  pubhc  funds  for  the  support 
of  parochial  schools.' 

A  new  college  has  been  established  in  the  Isthmus ;  the  National  Academy  lias 
been  installed  and  organized,  the  National  Museum  re-opened,  and  a  general  im- 
pulse given  to  monitorial  and  other  schools  throughout  the  republic. 

Mr  Joaquin  Mosquera  has  been  elected  by  the  Congress,  Vice  President  of  New 
Granada.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  in  which  he  urged  them  to 
excuse  him  from  accepting  the  office. 

*  In  a  more  private  station  I  will  perform  such  municipal  duties  as  may  be  en- 
trusted to  me ;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  devote  myself  as  I  wish  to  do  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,  to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  people : 
the  only  sure  basis  of  our  political  principles  and  the  national  prosperity.' 

The  reading  of  this  letter  was  followed  by  a  profound  silence,  which  lasted  for 
tome  time  ;  and  when  the  question  was  put  by  the  President;  '  Will  you  accept 
the  resignation  of  Mr  Mosquera  ?'  an  almost  unanimous  vote  was  given  against  it. 
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While,  therefore,  the  vast  and  magnificent  regioxM  of  the  Bouth  attnet 
our  attention  by  the  amazing  variety  of  their  natural  productions,  the  qh 
portunities  offered  us  to  cooperate  with  the  people  for  the  promotion  of 
the  great  objects  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  make  an  equaUy 
powerful  appeal  to  our  hearts.  The  South  Americana  seem  gratified  to 
find,  from  visiting  the  U.  States,  that  our  prosperity  is  due  to  cauees  lo 
humble  as  those  employed  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  good  morals  and  industry.  Their  circumstances  will  not  permit  of 
the  display  of  European  splendors,  or  the  maintenance  of  powerful  armies ; 
but  they  possess  sufficient  means  for  the  establishment  of  instruction,  and 
fortunately  there  are  already  found  universities  and  colleges,  as  well  ai 
schools  of  various  descriptions,  including  not  a  few  on  the  Lancasterian 
plan  ;  while  some  of  the  governments  have  made  liberal  appropriations  of 
money  for  their  extension  and  support 

The  Royal  Society  of  Cuba,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  report  of 
the  last  year,  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  section  on  Educatioii, 
of  which  information  has  been  given  in  their  highly  respectable  magaxine, 
the  Revista  Cubana.  A  cordial  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with 
one  of  their  intelligent  secretaries,  Senor  Justo  Velez,  now  Director  of  the 
principal  College  in  Cuba,  who  readily  accepted  an  invitation  to  write  an 
£ssay  on  the  state  of  the  higher  branches  of  education  in  that  island  for 
our  present  Annual  Meeting.  On  primary  instruction,  the  editor  of  the 
Revista,  (Mr  Saco,)  had  engaged  to  send  us  an  Essay ;  but  the  recent 
desolations  by  the  cholera  having  suspended  even  the  most  necessary  em- 
ployments of  the  people,  have  postponed  a  gratification  which  we  may 
hope  to  enjoy  on  a  future  occasion. 

Should  the  American  Lyceum  ever  engage  in  making  periodical  publi- 
cations, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  valuable  materials  would  be  derived  from 
such  American  sources ;  and  while  improvements  in  the  systems  apd 
methods  of  instruction  are  going  cm  in  Europe,  like  the  great  plan  tif  edd- 
cation  just  brought  into  operation  in  France,  there  can  be  no  want  of  other 
foreign  materials.  A  little  correspondence  with  gentlemen  in  Europe  has 
served  to  show  that  a  secretary  or  a  committee  for  that  department  might 
find  ample  and  useful  employment. 

Gentlemen  were  then  called  upon  for  reports  from  various  States. 

Mr  Bouton,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Lyceum,  on  a  call  from  the 
chair,  made  a  statement  concerning  education  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  State  and  Concord  Lyceums. 

Massachusetts.  Statements  were  made  by  Mr  Woodbridge,  and  other 
delegates  from  that  State,  in  relation  to  the  Massachusetts  and  Boston 
Lyceums,  the  number  of  such  associations,  and  the  progress  of  educih 
tion.  Interesting  facts  were  given  by  Mr  Holbrook,  concerning  the 
late  Convention  of  teachers  at  Andover,  which  assembled  about  one 
hundred  from  different  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and 
were  in  session  several  days. 

Connecticvt.  Mr  Brace,  President  Wheaton,  and  others,  gave  a 
view  of  the  effects  of  the  school  fund  of  that  State,  and  its  unfavora- 
ble influence  upon  common  schools.  President  Wheaton  stated  that 
a  Manual  Labor  Institution  is  proposed  to  be  established  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Hartford,  under  favorable  auspices. 
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As  it  appeared  that  no  State  Lyceum  was  yet  organized  in  Con- 
necticut, the  following  resolution,  introduced  on  leave  by  Mr  Brace, 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Lyceum  do  recommend  to  the  various 
County  Lyceums  and  Town  Lyceums  in  States  where  no  State  Ly- 
ceums exist,  to  form  themselves  into  such  associations. 

New  York.  Mr  Frost  gave  some  interesting  particulars  in  relation 
to  the  history,  state  and  prospects  of  the  Oneida  Institute. 

Prof.  Webster  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  Ontario  Co.  Lyceum. 

Evening,  Friday. 

The  Lyceum  met  according  to  adjournment :  Mr  Duer  in  the 
Chair,  and  Mr  Disosway,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Disosway,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  Manual  Labor,  as  connected  with 
schools  and  literary  institutions  generally,  both  for  males  and  females, 
be  the  first  for  discussion  tomorrow  morning. 

President  Duer  presented  an  invitation  to  the  Lyceum  to  visit,  to- 
morrow, the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  Columbia  College,  over  which  he 
presides. 

The  first  regular  topic  coming  up  in  order,  Mr  Holbrook  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  collections  of  Natural  History  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  in  this  city,  by  the  American  Lyceum,  as  proposed  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Messrs  Wells,  Brace  and  Dewey  advocated  the  proposition  ;  and, 
on  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Lyceum  recommend  to  all  the  Lyceums  and 
schools  in  the  country  to  procure  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  for 
themselves,  and  to  cooperate  in  furnishing  a  National  Cabinet  in  the 
city  of  New  York  ;  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested 
to  procure  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  Cabinet,  and  otherwise  to  aid  the 
enterprise. 

Saturday  Morning,  May  4. 

The  Lyceum  met  at  9  o'clock. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  The  accounts  from  States 
were  called  for. 

New  York,  A  statement  was  made  by  Mr  Haskell,  in  relation  to 
the  Buffalo  Lyceum. 

Mr  Dwight  communicated  some  information  in  respect  to  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  mentioned  a  new  class 
of  primary  schools  recently  established  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  in  which  the  Monitorial  and  Infant  School  systems  arje 
in  some  degree  combined,  and 

On  motion,  Messrs  Dwight,  Woodbridge,  and  Dewey  were  appoint- 
ed to  visit  the  new  primary  schools  in  this  city,  and  report  thereon. 

Kentucky.  Mr  Woodbridge  communicated  some  information  with 
respect  to  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  Lyceums  in  Kentucky. 
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New  Jersey.  Statements  in  relation  to  the  Newark  Lyceum ; 
the  Morristown  and  Morris  County  Lyceums  ;  and  the  Trenton  Ly- 
ceum ;  and  also  in  relation  to  the  state  of  education  in  New  Jersey, 
were  made  by  Dr  Pennington,  and  Mr  Hedges. 

Professor  Webster,  on  leave  being  granted,  presented  the  following 
resolution  ;  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  President  Duer  be  requested  to  draw  up  the  ootlines 
of  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  and  publish  the 
same  in  such  form  as  may  be  best  adapted  as  a  text  book  for  lectures, 
and  a  class  hook  for  the  use  of  academies  and  common  schools. 

Mr  Woodbridge  presented  a  printed  essay  on  Vocal  Music,  as  t 
branch  of  common  education  ;  which,  on  motion,  was  referred  to 
Messrs  Disosway,  Brace,  and  Kissam. 

The  subject  of  Manual  Labor  schools  was  then  introduced,  by 
remarks  made  by  Dr  Frost,  and  was  pursued  at  considerable  lengthy 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  points  embraced  in  the  following  ques- 
tions, which  were  proposed  by  members. 

1.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  labor  on  the  constitutions  of  feeble 
young  men,  and  those  who  have  not  before  been  employed  in  manual 
labor? 

2.  In  the  allotment  of  hours  of  labor,  is  it  found  that  the  labor 
interferes  with  study  ? 

3.  Is  any  active  amusement  allowed  to  the  pupils,  independently 
of  labor  ? 

4.  Does  the  fact  of  receiving  compensation  for  their  labor,  lead 
the  pupils  to  neglect  mental  cultivation,  for  objects  of  gain  ? 

5.  Does  the  receipt  of  this  compensation  destroy,  in  any  degree, 
nobleness  of  soul,  and  generosity  of  character ;  or  make  the  pupils 
mean  or  mercenary  ? " 

The  answers  given  to  these  questions,  by  members  who  were  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  effects  of  habits  of  manual  labor  in  literary 
institutions,  were  highly  satisfactory,  proving  the  excellent  effect  of 
the  system  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  those  who 
adopt  it,  as  well  as  upon  their  health. 

Mr  Wells  addressed  the  Lyceum  on  the  subject  of  the  farm  school, 
near  Boston,  over  which  he  presides. 

Messrs  Woodbridge,  Dwight,  Dewey  and  Weld  also  made  addresses 
in  favor  of  the  Manual  Labor  system  ;  afler  which  the  subject  was 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  and  others. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  a  committee  was  appointed,  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year ;  whereupon,  Messrs  Dewey,  Webster, 
Disosway,  Gushing  and  Holbrook  were  constituted  such  committee. 

On  motion,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
expediency  of  so  amending  the  Constitution  as  to  increase  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ly- 
ceum :  Messrs  Kinney,  Cushing  and  Pennington. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Disosway  the  Lyceum  adjourned  to  give  the 
members  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Library  of  Columbia  College  in 
compliance  with  the  invitation  of  President  Duer. 
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Saturday  ArTSKNOON,  Mat  4. 

The  Lyceum  met  at  4  o*clock. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr  Kinney,  from  President 
Peers,  of  Transylvania  University,  one  of  the  corresponding  secre- 
taries of  the  Lyceum,  expressing  his  regret  at  being  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  annual  meeting,  and  enclosing  $20  to  constitute  him- 
self a  life  member  of  the  Society. 

Letters  were  also  read  from  Messrs  Ewing,  Gord  and  James,  com- 
mittee of  the  Trenton  Lyceum  ;  S.  Griggs,  Secretary  of  the  Alton 
Lyceum,  Illinois ;  Professor  J.  A.  Pizarro,  of  St  Mary's  College, 
Baltimore,  and  Laurent  Clerc,  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  ID^eaf 
and  Dumb. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  returned  for  the 
minerals  presented  for  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for  foreign  correspon- 
dence, to  collect  information  in  relation  to  education.  Messrs  Hol- 
brook, Frost  and  Woodbridge  were  constituted  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  is  commenced  at  a  proper  age,  and  pur- 
sued on  the  best  plan.  Messrs  Dwight,  Pennington,  Cushing,  and 
Russ  were  constituted  such  committee. 

Mr  Light  made  a  report  on  the  Boston  Lyceum  ;  and  on  motion  of 
Mr  Woodbridge,  it  was  resolved,  that  it  be  entered  on  the  minutes, 
afler  being  extended  by  Mr  Light. 

The  following  is  the  Report,  as  prepared  by  Mr  Light. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Boston  Lyceum,  unlike  many  similar 
associations,  has  met  with  increased  prosperity  during  every  successive 
season  since  its  commencement.  From  a  comparatively  small  society,  it 
has  become,  during  the  short  period  of  about  four  years,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  useful  associations  in  the  city. 

Nor  has  its  sficcess  by  any  means  been  the  result  of  mere  circumstance. 
It  has  had  numerous  and  powerful  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  but  through 
the  persevering  exertions  of  its  projectors,  together  with  the  spirit  and 
energy  which  have  ever  been  manifested  by  the  members,  and  especially 
by  the  young  men,  it  has  more  than  succeeded  in  overcoming  them  all. 
It  has  placed  itself  on  a  foundation  which,  so  long  as  the  institution  shall 
be  characterized  by  the  same  qualities,  cannot  be  moved. 

A  number  of.  distinguished  gentlemen,  not  members  of  the  Lyceum, 
and  several  of  the  members,  have  favored  the  Society  with  Lectures. 
They  have  been  generally  of  a  practical  character,  and  besides  affording 
much  instruction,  were  well  calculated  to  awaken  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
the  various  subjects  upon  which  they  treated.  Great  interest  has  been 
manifested  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  composing  the  numerous  audiences 
which  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  course. 

There  have  been  two  discussions,  onlv,  during  the  season.  These, 
however,  were  found  to  excite  so  deep  an  interest,  that  two  evenings  were 
deroted  to  eadi  of  them.    The  board  of  managers  were  sensible  of  aa 
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important  defect  in  not  providing  for  more  debttes,  as  rach  exercises  are 
not  only  extensively  beneficial  in  themselves,  by  elicitiog  ioformation  and 
talent,  quickening  Uie  intellectual  faculties,  and  inspirioff  confidence,  bat 
calculated  to  add  materially  to  tlie  interest  of  the  members,  when  intro- 
duced us  a  prominent  part  of  the  exercises  of  a  Lycennu  This  fault,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  avoided  the  coming  season. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Exercises  of  the  term: 

Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Mind.    J.  T,  Austin. 

Lecture  on  Elocution.    J.  Pierpont. 

Lecture  on  the  Education  of  the  Affections.    E.  M.  P.  Wells. 

Lecture  on  Indian  Civilization.    B.  B.  Thatcher. 

Eulogy  on  Dr  Spurzheim.     Dr  Grigg. 

Lecture  on  Books.    Clement  Durgin. 

Discussion :  —  Can  business  men,  possessing  the  advantages  afforded 
by  Lyceums  and  similar  associations,  qualify  Uiemselves  as  well  for  the 
highest  trusts,  and  most  responsible  duties  of  public  stations,  as  profes- 
sional men  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments  r 

Discussion  continued. 

Lecture  on  the  Duties  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  in  respect 
to  Slavery  and  the  Colonization  Society.    B.  B.  Edwards. 

Lecture  on  Business  and  Study.    G.  W.  Light 

Lecture  on  the  Blind.    S.  G.  Howe. 

Lecture  on  the  Eye.    J.  V.  C.  Smith. 

Lecture  on  music.    Lowell  Mason. 

Lecture  on  the  Science  of  Christianity.    Mr  Winslow, 

Lecture  on  Physical  Education.    Dr  Grigg. 

Lecture  on  the  Human  System.    A.  R.  Thompson. 

Exhibition  of  the  Class  in  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 

Lecture  on  Education.    J.  C.  Warren. 

Lecture  on  Political  Economy.    W.  B.  Calhoun. 

Discussion :  —  Have  the  measures  of  the  Colonization  Society  a  ten- 
dency to  remove  the  evil  of  slavery  from  this  country  ? 

Discussion  continued. 

Lecture  on  the  Peculiar  demand  of  the  age  for  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation.    J.  A.  Bolles. 

Exhibition  of  the  Class  in  Elocution. 

The  Exhibitions  of  the  Classes  were  witnessed  by  crowded  audiences, 
with  great  interest  and  satisfaction.  These  afforded  a  strong  practical 
argument  in  favor  of  the  belief,  that  the  active  pursuits  of  life  do  not  ne- 
cessarily debar  any  one  from  scientific  and  literary  improvement 

It  was  thought  advisable,  this  season,  to  form  five  Classes.  This  was 
accordin^y  done,  and  they  have  pursued  the  following  studies :  —  Elocu- 
tion and  Debate ;  Rhetoric  and  Composition  ;  Astronomy ;  Geography  and 
History ;  and  the  French  Language. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  Classes  in  Elocution  and  Debate, 
Astronomy,  Geography  and  History,  and  the  French  Language,  only ;  but 
from  the  interesting  exhibition  given  by  the  Class  in  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position, which  was  ably  superintended,  it  cannot  have  been  otherwise 
than  prosperous. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  Classes  this  season  has  served  still 
more  to  strengthen  a  belief  in  their  extensive  utility;  and  has  inspired  new 
and  animated  hopes  with  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  Lyceum. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  young  gentlemen  composing  them.    They  have 
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not  only  done  much  for  their  own  improvement,  but  their  enterprise  has 
contributed  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  other  circumstance,  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Association.  It  is  our  conviction,  from  the  experience  of 
this  Society,  together  with  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  similar  asso- 
ciations in  other  places,  that  such  Classes  are  indispensable  to  the  exten- 
sive success  and  permanency  of  every  popular  Lyceum.  It  is  impossible 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the  members,  in  any  other  way. 

It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Class  in  French,  which  is  composed 
of  both  sexes,  that  the  ladies  have  taken  a  deep  and  active  interest  in 
this  branch  of  study.  It  is  believed  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Lyceum 
has  been  advanced  in  no  small  degree  by  the  lively  interest  which  has 
ever  been  exhibited  by  the  ladies  in  every  department  of  its  operations. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  in  this  Report,  to  expatiate  upon  the 
general  advantages  of  popular  education,  for  this  has  been  done  amply  in 
former  reports.  —  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  intelligent  portion  of 
community  entertained  doubts  as  to  its  incalculable  importance,  in 
itself  considered,  and  as  being  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  per- 
petuity of  every  republican  government.  The  practicability,  too,  of  educa- 
ting, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  no  longer 
doubted.  It  is  now  clearly  perceived,  that  the  extensive  study  of  some 
branch  of  science  or  literature,  besides  the  acquirement  of  much  general 
information,  are  not  only  compatible  with,  but  essential  to  enlarged  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  in,  the  common  pursuits  of  life  ;  that,  as  regards  the 
acquirement  of  practical  knowledge,  the  business  student  possesses  greater 
advantages  than  the  professional  man  ;  that  while  all  classes  of  the  world 
may  assist  in  improving  each  other,  this  improvement  can  be  effected  only 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  each  class  shall  improve  its  advanta- 
ges for  progressing  in  knowledge  —  and  that  the  world,  therefore,  is  one 
great  Lyceum,  of  which  mutual  improvement  should  ever  be  the  object 
and  the  motto. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  a  uniform 
plan  for  Meteorological  observations,  to  be  recommended  to  Lyceums 
and  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Messrs  Webster,  Holbrook, 
and  Brace  were  constituted  such  committee. 

An  essay  on  Education  from  George  P.  Macculloch,  Esq.  of  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.  was  read  by  the  Secretary ;  and  also  an  essay  by  Dr 
Weeks,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented 
to  these  gentlemen,  and  that  all  the  essays  be  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive committee. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  Monday  morning. 

Monday  Mornino,  Mat  6. 

The  Lyceum  met ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  President 
Gushing,  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  was  appointed  to  preside. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  Dr  Kissam,  from  the 
Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  essay  of  Mr  Woodbridge  on 
Vocal  Music,  made  a  report,  which  was  adopted. 
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The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  sabject  of  iBtrodocing  Vocal 
Music  as  a  branch  of  Commun  Education  in  schools,  report, 

That  they  have  read  with  pleasure  the  Essay  of  Mr  Woodbridg« 
upon  this  subject,  and  do  fully  concur  with  him,  that  Music  as  a  branch  of 
Common  Education  is  hereafter  to  become  a  powejful  aoziliary  in  the 
formation  of  our  national  character ;  that  important  moral  and  religious 
principles  may  thus  be  taught  with  a  more  pleasing  and  lasting  effect 
than  in  any  other  manner. 

The  Committee  are  convinced  that  our  characters  are  moulded  by  the 
little  every  day  events  of  life,  more  than  by  occasional  important  occur- 
rences ;  that  human  nature  is  so  constituted  in  regard  to  the  reception  ot 
moral  truths,  that  every  event,  however  trifling  in  itself  may  prove  the 
turning  point  of  our  character.  From  this,  they  conclude,  that  the  con- 
stant inculcation  of  good  sentiments  through  so  delightful  a  medium  as 
Music,  cannot  fail  of  producing  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

While  singing  is  a  recreation,  it  is  moral  in  its  tendency,  and  helps  to 
preserve  health,  so  that  it  constitutes  an  amusement  not  only  not  injurious, 
but  positively  beneficial. 

The  practicability  of  the  object  appears  to  have  been  fully  tested  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  the  Committee  would  here  remark,  that 
they  believe  the  '^  hob-goblin  stories  ^  of  Germany  have  been  principally 
handed  down  through  the  medium  of  songs  ;  and  that  the  national  charac- 
teristic of  belief  in  demonology  is  kept  alive  and  increased  by  the  tone 
of  their  ancient  songs.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  important  lesson  to  learn; 
if  thin  object  has  been  attained  in  other  countries,  and  if  it  may  be  made 
productive  of  much  good  in  this  country,  why  not  adopt  it  at  once  ? 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  announce  the  commencement  of  a  Music 
School,  this  day,  in  this  city,  on  the  Pcstalozzian  plan.  Schools  of  this 
character  have  for  some  time  been  in  successful  operation  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Americans,  as  a  nation,  do  not  exhibit  that  taste 
and  execution  in  music  which  are  found  elsewhere.  But  this  wc  attribute 
to  neglect  in  education  ;  and  hope  soon  to  see  so  palpable  a  blot  effaced 
from  our  national  character,  and  to  enjoy  a  new  source  of  delightful 
amusement  and  of  permanent  good. 

The  Committee  are  pleased  tu  learn  that  an  Academy  of  Music  has  been 
formed  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  work  on  vocal  music,  for 
the  use  of  common  schools,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  promotion 
of  a  more  general  knowledge  of  music.  We  recommend  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Boston  Academy  on  this  subject. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

R.   S.   K 188AM. 

The  Committee  ^>n  amendments  to  the  Constitution  reported  to 
amend  it,  so  as  to  extend  the  number  of  the  additional  members  of  the 
Executive  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lyceum ,  to  twenty ; 
which  was  accepted. 

Mr  Dwight,  Corresponding  Secretary,  presented  a  communication 
from  Senor  Juan  Rodriguez,  a  representative  in  the  Congress  of 
Mexico,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  education  in  that  republic, 
which,  as  time  had  not  permitted  its  translation  from  the  Spanish 
language  since  its  receipt  on  Saturday  afternoon,  was  not  read.     A 
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letter  was  also  presented  from  Senor  Manuel  Gomez  Pedraza,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mexican  States,  introducing  the  author  as  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Ljceum  ;  and  one  from  Senor  Rodriguez,  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  at  being  selected  by  the  President  for  this  object, 
so  interesting  to  himself. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the 
gentlemen  from  whom  these  communications  have  been  received, 
with  a  request  that  they  will  continue  their  correspondence. 

Dr  Russ  presented  some  interesting-  and  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  the  progress  made  in  apparatus  and  methods  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Blind,  particularly  in  the  N.York  Institution:  and 
on  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  were  pre- 
sented to  Dr  Russ,  with  a  request  that  he  would  furnish  a  copy  of  his 
statements  in  writing,  for  the  use  of  the  Lyceum. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Lyceum  recommend  to  all  Lyceums 
and  schools,  regular  contributions,  either  in  money  or  efibrt,  in  favor 
of  some  benevolent  object. 

Prof.  Dewey  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr 
Woodbridge  for  his  attention  and  liberality  in  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  under  the  embar- 
rassing circumstances  produced  by  the  failure  of  the  plan  then  pro- 
posed for  the  collection  of  funds ;  and  that  he  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue to  publish  the  proceedings  in  the  Annals. 

Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum  recommend  to  the  attention  and  sup- 
port of  Lyceums  and  schools,  the  valuable  publication  of  Mr  Wood- 
bridge,  the  '  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction,^  and  also  the 
'  Family  Lyceum,'  published  by  Mr  Holbrook. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  one  or  more  agents  be  appointed,  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Lyceum,  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  shall  be  obtained 
for  their  support. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Disosway,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum  having  had  opportunity  to  examine 
the  splendid  work  of  John  J.  Audubon,  Esq.,  on  the  Ornithology  of 
the  United  States,  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Columbia  College ;  and 
being  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  labors  of  that  learned  and  en- 
terprising naturalist  to  our  country,  and  the  importance  that  he 
should  receive  such  support  as  is  necessary  to  encourage  and  reward 
his  exertions ;  take  pleasure  in  recommending  his  objects  and  his 
work  to  the  friends  of  useful  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States. 

On  motion  of  Dr  R.  S.  Kissam,  a  communication  on  Geology,  re- 
ceived from  Dr  Comstock,  a  corresponding  secretary,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  committee ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr  Dwight, 
all  essays  yet  unread  were  referred  to  the  same  committee, 


Proee€iing9  ^  tkt  [Aopai, 

MfWDAT  AFTsmjrooBK,  Mat  C 

The  LTceam  met  in  the  Circait  Cooit  room,  n  tlie  Citj  HaL 
President  Cashing  in  the  chair,  and  Mr  Disoswaj,  SecreUrj. 

Mr  Woodhridge,  from  the  Committee  oa  the  manoal  labor  sptem 
presented  the  following  report,  which  was  acccpled  :  — 

The  Committee  are  coDTinced  from  personal  obaerraticMi  as  well  ae 
from  the  facts  presented  to  the  Lycenm  at  its  present  meeting,  that  tke 
combination  of  Mannal  labor  with  stodj,  b  a  means,  not  onlj  of  praoaoCiiig 
health,  and  securing  ligor  of  constitution,  but  also  of  rendering  inteOec- 
tnal  effons  more  easy  mid  energetic ;  and  of  regulating  the  pamkms,  boA 
of  body  and  mind.  They  would  thcsrefore  propone^  fiw  the  adoptioa  of  tbe 
Lyceum  the  following  resolution : 

*  IZesslral,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Ljceum, 

*1,  Thai  no  system  of  Education  is  complete,  whkh  does  not  provide 
fbr  the  tigor  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  cuhiration  of  the  mind,  and  the 
purity  of  the  hearL 

*^  That  the  combination  of  Manual  Labor  with  study  is  not  only  im- 
poitanc  as  tbe  means  of  promoting  health,  but  that  it  is  also  cnlcnlated  to 
inrigorate  the  mind  for  intellectual  labor,  and  to  aid  in  regulating  the  IM- 
infs  and  restraining  the  passions  of  youth,  which  are  ao  iinen  ^»^^t^  kj  a 
aedentarr  life. 

^3L  That  the  acquisition  of  some  mechanical  employment  in  eaiiy  life 
tf  desirable  to  every  individual,  as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  health,  as  a 
lesiMirce  in  case  of  difficulty,  and  especially  as  a  means  of  rendering  labor 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  of  promoting  mutual  regard  and  sym- 
pnthy  between  the  different  portions  of  society  in  a  lepoUicnn  goreni- 


^4«  That  in  view  of  these  facts,  tbe  Lyceum  earnestly  recommend  to 
pm^nts  to  secure  the  benefits  of  manual  labor  to  their  children  from  tbe 
efttUeiit  period  practicable,  as  a  part  of  domestic  education. 

«3w  That  the  introduction  of  manual  labor  in  those  institutions  f<»  eda- 
cati^Ki  in  which  children  are  separated  from  their  parents,  would  he  of  es- 
sential benefit  to  the  wealthy  in  promoting  health  and  improvement;  and 
^  tb«  iodigent,  in  enabling  them  to  procure  an  education  at  an  expense 
gr^ratly  reduced  —  and  that  the  Lyceum  regard  the  establishment  of  such 
school  as  an  important  and  desirable  branch  of  a  system  of  national  edu- 
cation ^  our  country.' 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

W.  C.  Woonni 


Mr  Woodhridge  presented  to  the  Lyceum  a  complete  set  of  the 
Ann^  of  Education,  ibr  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted 
lk>  biwk 

Mr  Light  presented  a  report  on  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Society, 
^  which  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  were  returned,  and  tbe  Secretary 
wai»  revested  to  inform  that  Society  of  the  pleasure  they  feel  in  the 
<t«tttbli:»hnient  of  such  associations. 

The  fbHowing  is  the  report : 

Thd  Ibnaation  of  the  Boston  Young  Men*s  Society  originated  about  six 
month*  since,  through  the  exertions  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  met  for  reli- 
^ivos  purposes.  Its  objects  are,  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
^'ite  ttHMnberB,  together  with  that  of  the  young  men  generally,  and  the 
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promotton  of  acquaintance  between  the  young  men  of  Boston  and  those 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  who  take  up  their  residence  in  the  city. 

The  plan  has  succeeded  beyond  the  warmest  anticipations  of  its  pro- 
jectors. It  has  gained  considerable  popularity,  and  promises  to  be  a  pow- 
erful auxiliary  in  the  promotion  of  sound  morality  and  general  i  mprove- 
ment  amontr  this  important  calss  of  the  community. 

The  present  number  of  members  is  about  400*;*  and  if  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

The  society  has  purchased  a  well-selected  library,  which  cost  about 
$1000,  and  has  rented  part  of  a  building,  which  it  has  fitted  up  for  the 
library,  reading  room,  room  for  meetings,  and  other  purposes. 

The  principal  Exercises  are  lectures  and  discussions  of  reports  of 
committees  on  subjects  relating  to  public  morals  and  general  improvement, 
which  have  thus  far  been  well  sustained. 

An  essay  on  the  study  of  Physiology,  as  a  branch  orgeneral  edaca- 
tion,  by  Dr  William  A.  Alcott  of  Boston,  was  read  by  Mr  Woodbridge  ; 
and  on  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Lyceum  a  knowledge  of  the 
formation  and  changes  of  the  human  body  is  highly  important  to  all, 
and  especially  to  parents  and  teachers  ;  and  that  the  study  of  Physi- 
ology ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  education  wherever  it  is 
practicable. 

Resolved,  That  a  premium  of  $300  be  offered  for  the  best  text 
book  OD  Physiology,  for  the  use  of  schools,  to  be  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lyceum,  which  shall  be  presented  before  March  1, 
1834  ;  this  premium  to  be  exchanged,  if  the  author  previously  desiie 
it,  for  a  premium  of  $50  with  the  right  of  publication. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  select  four 
individuals,  one  from  each  of  the  four  professions,  viz :  Medicine, 
Law,  Theology  and  Education,  to  examine  and  decide  on  the  works 
presented,  and  to  give  such  public  notice  of  the  arrangements  they 
may  find  advisable. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Mr  Light  be  requested  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
various  Young  Men's  Societies  in  Boston,  for  publication  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  all  those  who  have 
made  verbal  statements  be  requested  to  furnish  written  statements  to 
the  same  Committee,  t 

On  motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  have  power  to  publish 
the  proceedings  of  this  Lyceum.  In  consequence  of  the  late  hour 
at  which  the  subject  of  election  was  brought  forward. 

Resolved,  That  an  election  now  be  held  for  President  of  the  Ly- 

•  The  number  of  members  has  lately  increased  to  between  500  and  600. 

t  Mr  L.  will  probably  furnish  an  account  of  these  societies,  but  we  have  no 
room  for  it  in  the  present  number. 
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ceum  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  ballot ;  and  that  the  other  officers  of 
the  Lyceum  appointed  the  last  year,  together  with  those  added  bj 
them,  be  continued  until  another  election,  agreeably  to  the  article  of 
the  constitution  on  this  subject.  Whereupon  President  Duer  of 
Columbia  College  was  unanimously  elected  President,  and  Professor 
Griscom  of  Rhcnle  Island,  and  President  Cashing,  were  choaeii  Co^ 
responding  Secretaries. 

Mr  John  P.  Ayres  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  presented  a  letter  of  intio* 
duction  from  President  Lindsey,  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
and  letters  from  other  gentlemen,  being  bearer  of  an  apparatus,  and 
printed  accounts  of  methods  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  in- 
vented by  William  Thompson,  Esq.  of  Tennessee  ;  which  were  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr  Ross,  and  Messrs  Dwight  and 
Disosway. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Wood  bridge, 

Resolvtd,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  Manual  Labor  institutions,  and  to  their 
agent,  Mr  Weld,  for  their  interesting  report ;  and  that  they  be  as- 
sured of  the  cordial  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  this  Lyceum  in  the 
object  of  their  association. 

President  Cushing  having  presented  some  valuable  verbal  infix^- 
mation  to  the  Lyceum  concerning  the  state  of  education  in  Virginia, 

On  motion  of  Mr  Disosway, 

Resohcd,  That  President  Cushing  be  requested  to  furnish  to  the 
Executive  Committee  a  written  account  of  the  state  of  education  in 
Virginia,  and  the  means  devised  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  publications  of  the  Lyceum  now  on  hand,  were,  on  motion, 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  distribution. 

According  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  authorized  by 
the  Lyceum,  the  following  gentlemen  were  added  to  the  Executiie 
Committee : 

J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  M.  D. ;  John  Durbin^  Esq;  Abraham  Halsey; 
James  Donaldson ;  Prof  McVickar  ;  Prof  Renwick ;  G.  W.  Morris; 
P.  G.  Stuyvesant ;  W.  B.  Lawrence;  Prof.  Vethake;  and  John  D. 
Russ,  M.  D. 

The  Lyceum  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the 
board  of  Aldermen  for  the  use  of  their  HdU. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  on  motion  of 
Mr  Woodbridge,  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Lyceum  : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  standing  order  of  the  Lyceum,  the  Committee 
of  nomination  be  requested  to  prepare  printed  copies  of  the  list  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Lyceum,  nominated  by  them,. so  soon  as  the  same  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  Lyceum,  to  be  furnished  to  each  member,  before 
the  election. 

The  minutes  were  then  read  and  adopted,  and  the  Lyceum  ad- 
journed. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  of  the  American  Lyceum  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

President  —  William  A.  Deur,  Esq,  President  of  Columbia  College. 

Vice  Presidents —  1st.  Alexander  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  Salem,  N.  Y.; 
2d.  Robert  Vaux,  Philadelphia  ;  3d.  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Boston ; 
4th.  Thomas  Grimke,  Charlestown,  S.  G ;  5th.  Philip  Lindsley, 
D.  D.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Recording  Secretary  —  William  B.  Kinney,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Art.  III. —  Juvenile  Population  of  the  United  States. 

Patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  and  christian  benevolence  are 
awake  in  every  part  of  our  country,  to  promote  its  intellectual, 
and  political,  and  moral  improvement.  It  is  a  problem,  ever  re- 
curring, on  whom  shall  they  seek  to  operate  ?  Where  can  most 
good  be  done,  and  most  permanently  i  Shall  they  endeavor  to 
rouse  legislators  to  influence  the  public,  or  engage  public  opin- 
ion in  directing  legislators  ?  Shall  they  attempt  to  act  upon  our 
elective  assemblies,  or  our  schools,  or  our  churches?  Shall  our 
associations,  and  our  writers,  and  editors,  address  themselves  to  the 
rich  or  the  poor  —  to  the  educated,  or  the  ignorant,  —  to  the  few, 
or  the  many  —  to  the  old  or  the  young  }  This  problem  must  be 
solved  by  a  combined  proportion  of  the  facility  of  action,  and 
the  numbers  to  be  influenced. 

No  class  of  community  ought  indeed  to  be  neglected,  no  post 
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left  unoccupied.  But  in  reference  to  the  first  question,  the  coo- 
clusion  is  more  •  and  more  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  roost  in- 
telligent and  faithful  laborers  for  the  improvement  of  man  that, 
whether  in  science,  or  morals,  or  religion,  the  most  successful  effixls 
are  those  made  upon  the  young.  The  mind  is  not  only  most 
susceptible  of  ideas  and  impressions  at  this  period,  but  the  impre»* 
sions  of  our  youth  have  a  permanency  and  depth  which  can  never 
belong  to  those  received  in  subsequent  life.  It  is  a  consideratioo 
of  not  less  importance,  that  it  is  the  only  period  in  our  countijy 
when  the  mind  is  sufficiently  free  from  the  cares  and  perplexities 
of  life,  to  receive  new  impressions.  It  is,  in  our  view,  a  national  er- 
ror, that  we  enter  upon  active  life  before  the  mind  or  the  body  are 
matured,  and  almost  shut  the  door  to  improvement  while  we  are 
still  but  half  prepared  to  be  men  and  citizens.  We  are  misled  i^ 
the  immediate  success  which  results  from  scanty  ttiaterials ;  we 
assume  an  amount  of  responsibility  and  labor,  which  requires  the 
full  strength  of  well  formed  manhood  to  endure,  at  a  period  when 
we  have  not  attained  manhood  ;  and  thus  add  to  the  necessary  dit 
ficulties  of  life,  all  those  which  arise  from  ofir  ignorance  or  unskil- 
fulness.  To  act  upon  those  who  are  thus  involved  in  the  whirl  of 
business,  is  like  writing  upon  the  moving  sands  of  the  desert.  In 
contrast  to  all  this,  the  young,  on  the  other  hand,  are  like  flowen 
opening  to  the  sun,  living  only  to  receive  impressions,  eager  to 
acquire  new  ideas,  and  ready  to  exercise  new  powers  in  every 
mode  adapted  to  their  age. 

But  we  have  felt  no  small  interest  in  another  element  of  this 
calculation — the  relative  numbers  of  the  respective  portions  of 
society,  as  indicated  by  our  census.  To  ascertain  this,  we  have 
collected  into  one  view  the  following  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  results  fully 
indicate,  that  he  who  would  operate  on  the  largest  part  of  the 
community,  must  operate  upon  the  young.     [See  the  Table.] 

We  are  told  that  in  other  countries  the  persons  above  fortyfive 
years  of  age,  form  nearly  a  fourth  part,  or  twenty  five  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population.  In  our  country,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
amounted  in  1810,  in  some  States,  only  to  seven  per  cent,  and  in 
none  to  more  than  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 
In  1830,  the  number  above  50,  the  age  adopted  in  place  of  forty- 
five,  amounted  only  to  83  per  cent,  or  one  in  twelve  of  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants.  In  the  same  year  the  number  under  20 
exceeds  one  half  of  the  population,  and  the  number  under  15 
amounts  to  one  third. 

The  distribution  of  our  youthful  population  is  by  no  means  equal. 
In  the  northern  populous  Slates,  the  proportion  under  15  is  much 
less  than  m  the  southern  and  western  States.     In  New  England, 
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with  the  exception  of  Vermont  and  Maine,  it  does  not  exceed  38  per 
cent,  while,  in  the  west  and  south  it  averages  50  per  cent.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  that  Louisiana,  which  is  in  effect  a  long  settled 
country,  although  located  among  new  States,  difiers  from  all  around 
it,  and  resembles  those  usually  ranked  as  old  States,  in  thb  respect. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  in  Louisiana  as  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  the  population  has  been  long  established  and  thickly 
settled,  on  a  portion  of  the  territory,  while  a  large  portion  remains 
entirely  unoccupied.  This  circumstance  would  lead  us  from  the  meie 
inspection  of  an  ordinary  table  to  suppose  the  population  much  less 
dense  than  it  really  is. 

The  number  from  5  to  15,  which  is  the  age  most  usual  for  oor 
common  schools,  falls  a  little  short  of  one  fourth  in  the  oldest  States. 
In  all  the  other  States  it  exceeds  one  fourth,  amounting  in  the 
average  to  27  per  cent.  In  New  York  it  amounts  to  31  per  cent, 
and  in  a  few  other  States  to  29  per  cent. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  if  we  confine  education  to  the 
narrowest  limits  which  can  be  admitted  in  a  prosperous  country,  and 
under  a  popular  government,  and  suppose  no  instruction  provided 
for  any  but  those  between  5  and  1 5  years  of  age,  the  schook  ibr 
a  State  should  be  sufficient  for  one  fourth  part  of  the  population, 
and  in  some  States,  to  more  than  this.  If  Infant  Schools  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  this  provision,  they  must  be  sufficient  for  more 
than  one  third  of  the  population.  If  we  include  the  whole  number 
under  20,  schools  must  be  provided  to  one  half  of  our  population. 
If  we  attempt  to  continue  instruction  only  for  one  half  of  those 
between  15  and  20,  the  whole  number  under  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  country,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  40  per  cent,  or  one  to 
every  2 J  of  our  population. 

The  necessities  of  the  western  States,  which  are  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  so  urgent,  are  rendered  still  more  obvious  by  observii^ 
thb  census.  While  the  means  of  education  are  far  less  ample 
than  in  the  northern  States,  the  number  to  be  taught  b  one  third 
larger. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  instruction  is  also  increased  in  the 
southern  and  western  States  by  the  more  scattered  state  of  the 
population.  If  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  single  instruc- 
tor be  estimated  at  50,  a  school  could  be  collected  in  the  northern 
States  on  every  four  square  miles,  so  that  the  most  distant  children 
would  be  little  more  than  a  mile  from  it.  —  But  in  the  southern 
and  western  States  the  mode  of  settlement  would  require  from 
1 1  to  14  square  miles  to  supply  such  a  school,  and  would  place 
a  portion  oi  the  children  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  district.  —  In  order  to  bring  the  means  of  instruction 
within  reasonable  distance  of  each  pupil,  it  would  be  necessary, 
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therefore,  in  these  States,  that  there  should  be  double  the  number  of 
schools  and  teachers,  which  are  requisite  in  the  northern  States. 
How  few  are  supplied,  even  with  an  equal  proportion,  is  too  well 
known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  state  of  our  country.  -* 
In  New  York  it  is  found  necessary  to  provide  schools  for  more 
than  one  in  four  of  the  population.  But  in  Kentucky,  which  is 
probably  better  supplied  than  most  other  States  at  the  West,  only 
ten  of  the  most  favored  counties  have  from  one  third  to  one  fourth 
of  their  children  at  school,  while  ten  of  the  least  favored,  have 
only  one  in  every  15,  making  an  average  in  the  whole  State  of  only 
one  to  9.  This  would  leave  but  one  third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber from  5  to  15,  under  instruction. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  eminent  importance  of  Sunday 
Schools  in  these  portions  of  our  country  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  valuable  institutions 
lose  half  their  efficacy,  in  a  population  uninstructed  in  other  res- 
pects, that  they  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  first  of  a  series  of 
efibrts,  to  supply  a  complete  course  of  education.  It  will  also  be 
obvious,  that  a  population,  thus  scattered,  cannot  for  many  years  be 
supplied  with  adequate  means  of  instruction ;  and  especially  in  a  ratio 
corresponding  to  their  rapid  increase,  without  the  aid  of  the  cir- 
culating schools^  which  have  been  employed  with  so  much  success 
in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

But  every  plan  of  national  improvement  must  be  adapted  to 
the  state  of  things  at  the  period  when  it  is  to  be  in  full  operation, 
rather  than  to  the  circumstances  at  the  moment  of  its  conception. 
In  a  country  whose  population  increases  as  rapidly  as  ours,  no 
such  plan  is  complete,  which  does  not  embrace  in  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  continued  and  indefinite  expansion,  and  this  with  no  or- 
dinary rapidity.  Even  now  the  estimates  of  population  in  1830 
are  imperfect,  and  before  any  important  project  based  on  them  can 
be  fully  executed,  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  is  changed,  and 
the  demand  for  efforts  and  means  increased  to  a  degree  almost 
disheartening.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the  histo- 
ry of  some  of  our  charitable  institutions ;  but  the  friends  of  bene- 
volent enterprise  should  not  be  discouraged  or  reproached  if  they 
fail  in  obtaining  a  result,  which  would  have  been  perfectly  attain- 
able in  a  stationary  population.  It  is,  however,  of  great  import- 
ance to  ascertain  the  rate  of  increase  ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  affects  those  who  are  the  objects  of  our  plans  for  improvement. 

The  true  measure  of  the  present  natural  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion, is  the  number  of  persons  under  ten  years  in  1830,  for  these 
are  obviously  the  only  persons  added  by  birth  since  the  census  of 
1820.  The  number  in  1830  was  3,426,792,  so  that  about  44  per 
cent  were  added  by  birth  to  the  existing  population  of  1820,, 
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during  the  ten  years  following.  If  this  scale  of  increase  be  sup- 
posed to  continue,  we  shall  have  a  national  increase  during  the  ten 
years  from  1830  to  1840,  of  463,146  every  year,  39,428  every 
month,  or  1268  daily ;  a  fact  as  appalling  to  those,  who  adopt  the 
desolating  theory  of  Malthus,  as  it  is  cheering  to  those  who,  with 
Everett,  consider  the  whole  as  so  much  added  to  our  natural  capi- 
tal of  labor,  and  skill,  and  power,  and  happiness  ;*  and  aboTe  all, 
to  those  who  see  this  daily  demonstrated,  in  our  prosperous,  happy 
country. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  measure  by  which  we  are  to  estimate 
the  means  to  be  provided  for  the  instruction  of  our  youth.  We  must 
resort  to  a  direct  comparison  of  this  juvenile  portion  of  our  popo* 
lation  at  different  periods,  in  order  to  learn  how  far  our  present 
efforts  must  be  increased,  and  our  plans  extended,  in  order  to  meet 
our  future  wants. 

As  the  census,  previous  to  1830,  includes  only  those  under  ten, 
and  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  we  are  compelled  to 
calculate  the  number  under  fifteen,  by  deducting  one  sixth  from 
those  between  ten  and  sixteen,  in  order  to  compare  the  ages  with 
those  estimated  in  the  last  census. 

It  appears  from  a  comparison  made  in  this  manner,  that  while 
the  population  under  fifteen  in  1810,  only  amounted  to  2,804,268, 
it  had  increased  in  1830,  to  4,768,320.  The  actual  increase,  there- 
fore, of  this  portion  of  the  population,  was  1,932,368,  or  68  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  1810,  in  twenty  years.  The  number  in 
1820,  estimated  in  the  same  manner,  amounted  to  3,641,039, 
showing  an  increase  of  846,776  in  ten  years,  or  30  per  cent. 
And  the  subsequent  increase  for  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1830, 
amounts  to  1,096,281,  or  in  the  same  proportional  per  cent  to  the 
population  in  1820.  This  would  indicate  an  annual  increase  dt 
83,567  during  the  first  period,  or  232  every  day.  During  the  second 
period,  the  annual  increase  would  be  109,528,  and  the  daily 
increase  300,  if  the  increase  continues  at  the  same  rate.  The  ju- 
venile population  now  amounts  to  6,065,304,  and  is  advancing  at 
the  rate  of  334  every  day,  10,174  every  month,  and  122,069 
every  year.  There  is  here  no  room  for  mistake,  and  it  is  certain 
that. we  cannot  even  maintain  our  present  state  of  instruction,  unless 
we  have  a  proportionate  increase  of  schools  and  teachers.  If  we 
allow  thirty  pupils  to  a  school,  which  will  be  indispensable  in  order 
to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  our  whole  population,  it  will  re- 
quire the  provision  of  eleven  new  schools  and  teachers  every  day, 
and  of  4000  every  year. 

The  interesting  facts  before  us  suggest  many  other  considerations 

*  See  *  New  Ideas  on  Population/  by  A.  H.  Everett ;  a  (timple,  but,  at  it  aeeiM 
to  us,  unanswerable  reply,  to  a  system  which  would  make  infuiticide  a  virtutt 
and  charity  a  crime. 
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of  deep  interest,  in  reference  to  various  classes  of  our  population ; 
but  we  wish  to  leave  this  topic  in  its  full  weight  on  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  The  future  welfare  of  our  nation,  our  salvation  from 
the  flood  of  evils  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  us,  is  to  be  secured, 
— not  in  our  public  assemblies,  or  our  halls  of  legislation.  They  in- 
deed may  check  in  some  measure  the  current  of  evil,  but  the 
effect  will  be  but  momentary,  unless  the  sources  be  dried  up  in 
our  schools.  Our  statesmen  and  our  orators  may  do  much  to 
sway  the  public  mind  for  a  given  purpose ;  but  our  teachers  must 
prepare  the  materials  for  them  to  act  upon — they  must  give  to  the 
intellect  of  a  people  that  power,  and  to  their  feelings  that  direc- 
tion, which  is  necessary  for  the  public  good  —  or  the  toils  of  the 
statesman  and  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  will  be  in  vain. 

While  the  truth  of  these  remarks  is  so  obvious  as  to  render 
them  almost  unnecessary,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  our  means  of 
education,  although  superior  to  those  of  most  countries  in  the  world, 
are  still  far  below  our  necessities  as  a  nation  of  electors  and  rulers. 

We  need  more  numerous  schools  than  other  countries ;  for  our 
children  amount  to  45  per  cent  of  our  whole  population  ;  while  in 
older  countries,  like  England  and  Wales,  they  do  not  exceed  39 
per  cent.  We  need  the  best  schools ;  for  we  must  prepare  them 
not  merely  to  earn  a  subsistence,  but  to  act  as  members  of  a  gov- 
ernment.    What  then  are  the  facts?     What  is  our  state? 

The  whole  number  of  children,  exclusive  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  is  1,840,000;  which,  at  the  usual  rate  of  increase, 
would  now  amount  to  2,000,000.  If  we  suppose  the  whole  as 
destitute  as  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  each  of  which  have  only 
about  one  in  three  of  their  children  at  school,  (and  this,  we  suspect, 
is  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  statement,  on  the  average,  for  the 
States  south  and  west  of  New  York,)  it  will  follow,  that  there  are 
not  less  than  1,400,000  destitute  of  common  instruction  !  If  we 
add  to  this  the  large  number  of  teachers  and  schools,  even  at  the 
north,  utterly  unfltted  to  improve  the  mind  and  cultivate  the  heart  — 
if  we  recollect  how  many  parents  6nd  their  children  rather  worse 
than  better  for  their  attendance  at  common  schools  —  we  have  a  sad 

Eicture  of   the  state  and   prospects  of  our  juvenile   population, 
lowever  safe  such  a  state  may  be  under  an  arbitrary  government, 
to  us,  it  is  fraught  with  danger. 

Yet  we  beg  every  friend  of  education  to  remember,  that  to  main- 
tain ourselves,  even  in  this  state,  we  need  an  addition  of  four  thou- 
sand schools  and  teachers  every  year,  for  which  we  have  no  pro- 
vision  J  either  public  or  private,  legislative  or  benevolent.  We 
again  make  our  appeal  to  patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  and  chris- 
tian benevolence,  and  ask,  how  amidst  the  multiplied  efiorts  of  the 
day,  they  can  forget  the  importance  of  an  American  Teachers' 
Education  Society,  whose  sole  object  shall  be  to  prepare  and 
send  forth  a  host  of  laborers,  for  this  wide  and  extending  field. 


3<e  JiaeUmerg  rfEJmemimm.  [Auggrt, 


Abt.  IV .  —  Machinebt  of  Edvcatioh. 

(CoMinaiofttai  br  the  Aaub  sf  BfaMliaa.] 


This  is  an  age^  of  labor  saving  machines.  By  them,  the  power 
of  man  is  increased  several  hundred  fold.  The  surplus  tune,  which, 
in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  is  very  great,  after  the  ordinary  and 
real  wants  of  the  body  are  supplied,  is,  by  brin^g  the  elements  of 
nature  and  the  principles  of  science  to  our  aid,  increased  to  nearly 
a  thousand  per  cent.  And  how  is  ihis  surplus  time  appropriated  ? 
This  question  is  nearly  answered  in  three  words :  viz.  tdlemeu^  ev- 
iravagance  and  vice.  How  ought  it  to  be  appropriated  ?  The 
answer  is  in  two  words :  to  mind  and  heart  —  btellectual  and  mor- 
al improvement. 

But  it  may  be  said  a  part  of  this  machinery  is  for  moving  miod 
and  heart — for  producing  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 
Tiiat  is  true :  and  so  is  an  improved  plough  designed  to  fumbb  a 
larger  supply  of  bread,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  an  improved  loom 
to  supply  more  yards  of  cloih  to  clothe  the  naked  ;  and  yet  in  the 
midst  of'  improved  ploughs  and  looms,  we  sometimes  see  more 
suffering  with  hunger  and  cold,  than  before  these  improvements 
were  made. 

The  machinery  of  education  may  also  defeat  the  object  which 
it  is  intended  to  promote.  It  may  impair  the  efforts  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  strengthen  ;  weaken  the  intellect  which  it  is  designed  to 
invigorate,  and  chill  the  heart  which  it  was  intended  to  warm.  It 
may  lead  the  mind  and  heart  to  wait  to  be  acted  upon,  rather  than 
te  exert  their  own  powers  of  action.  By  depending  upon  the  ma- 
chinery without,  they  will  be  liable  to  forget  and  neglect  the  ma- 
chinery within. 

These  evils  are  felt  to  some  extent,  already.  The  extent  to 
which  they  are  threatened,  is  truly  alarming.  We  have  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  they  will  give  to  the  world  a  generation  of  weak 
minds,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  intelligence  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  is  certainly  making  rapid  progress 
upon  our  globe. 

What  are  the  facilities  of  education  which  have  already  been  so 
abused  as  to  defeat  the  object  which  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote, or  which  threaten  still  greater  evils  than  they  have  already 
produced  ?  To  answer  this  question  in  detail,  would  require  nnore 
time  than  we  have  at  our  command.  The  answer  must  therefore 
be  brief  and  embrace  but  a  few  particulars.  The  first  facility  in 
education  which  we  shall  mention,  as  productive  of  some  evil  with 
much  good,  is  the  dioision  of  labor  in  teaching.     We  are  fully 
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convinced  that  in  some  institutions,  where  the  professors  and  teach- 
ers are  numerous,  they  unconsciously  take  the  work  out  of  the 
pupils' hands  —  they  perform  the  work  which  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  when  a  student 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  going  from  one  lecture  room  or  one 
teacher  to  another,  and  in  sitting  as  a  passive  recipient  of  instruc- 
tion, he  can  have  but  little  time  aqd  less  dispo^tion  to  exert  his 
own  powers  for  accumulating  knowledge  and  invigorating  his  mind. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  scholar  made  by  lectures,  or  by  teachers  in 
any  form  ?  Has  not  every  scholar  who  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
world   become  such  by  his  own  efforts,  —  by  personal  application 

—  by  the  patient  and  persevering  use  of  the  machinery  within 
him  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  hereditary  learning,  or  of  ideas  manu- 
factured like  cotton  cloth,  —  by  steam  or  water  power  ?  The  his- 
tory of  American  colleges  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  fully 
proves,  that  students  who  perfonn  the  most  mental  labor  for  them- 
selves, and  not  those  who  hear  the  greatest  number  of  professors, 
make  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  men.  A  large  library  is 
another  facility  in  education,  which,  by  abuse,  is  liable  to  do  much 
injury  ;  which  has  done  much  injury  to  students.  A  great  reader, 
and  especially  a  miscellaneous  reader,  is  seldom  a  good  scholar  or 
a  useful  man.  He  may  have  a  large  mass  of  materials  collected, 
but  he  has  no  power  to  use  them,  either  for  himself  or  his  fellow 
men.  His  mind  is  a  mere  lumber-yard,  and  himself  an  intellectu- 
al miser — a  blank  in  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  creation  around 
him. 

Apparatus  for  visible  illustrations  is  liable  to  be  so  abused,  as  to 
produce  evil  rather  than  good  —  to  check,  rather  than  elicit  efibrt 

—  to  impair,  rather  than  invigorate  the  mind.  No  one  doubts  the 
value  of  a  globe  or  a  map  in  teaching  geography  :  but  it  is  princi- 
pally useful  in  animating  the  mind  to  greater  efforts  and  further 
study  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  presented  in  nature  it- 
self. Experiments  in  chemistry,  when  properly  applied,  may  act 
both  as  a  stimulus  and  an  aid  in  studying;  the  great  and  wonderful 
laws  in  chemical  science  ;  but  if  witnessed  as  a  dazzling  sight,  or 
a  brilliant  show,  without  recognising  the  principles  they  are  design- 
ed to  illustrate  —  they  may  amuse,  but  they  cannot  instruct — they 
may  elate,  but  they  cannot  dignify  or  strengthen  the  mind. 

A  cone  cut  into  its  several  sections,  viz.  the  circle,  ellipse,  trian- 
gle, parabola  and  hyperbola,  may  render  to  the  pupil  the  most  im- 
portant aid  in  getting  clear  and  distinct  impressions  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  fundamental  principles  of  conic  sections  :  but  if  it  leads 
him  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  science  on  the  subject  consists  in 
cutting  a  cone  in  five  difierent  ways,  or  otherwise  prevents  investi- 
gation and  patient  study,  be  is  injured,  and  not  benefited. 
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A  cube  and  the  various  species  of  parallelopipedsi  may  be  pre- 
sented to  a  child,  very  much  to  his  aid,  in  getting  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  elementary  principles  of  solid  measure  ;  and  may 
dispel  darkness  from  every  step  of  his  future  prepress,  ia  the  men- 
suration of  solids,  whether  of  wood,  timber,  bricks,  walls,  orof  cis- 
tems,  casks,  bins  or  any  other  kinds  of  containing  vessels.  The  light 
which  they  thus  throw  upon  the  subject  at  the  outset  of  the  pupifs 
progress,  and  the  aid  which  they  render  in  his  future  investiggtkxis, 
may  and  ought  to  impart  to  him  both  courage  and  strength  m  grap- 
pling with  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  principles  of  the  science  of 
geometry.  But  if  by  the  abuse  of  them,  they  lead  the  pupil  to 
suppose,  that  all  geometrical  science  consists  in  measuring  a  few 
blocks,  they  check  effort  and  weaken  intellect. 

The  Infant  School  System  has,  by  abuse,  produced  some  evQ 
with  much  good.  It  is  the  opposite  extreme  to  our  common  school 
system,  which  produces  some  good  and  much  evil.  The  coromoa 
school,  by  withdrawing  the  child  from  everything  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  and  invigorate  the  mind,  too  often  cramps  its  ener- 
gies, and  impairs  its  independence.  The  infant  school,  calculatiog 
principally  upon  excitement,  surrounds  the  child  with  pictures, 
amuses  it  with  stories,  and  soon  brings  the  mind  into  such  a  state 
as  not  to  be  able  to  act  at  all,  except  when  stimulated  with  exter- 
nal machinery.  The  one  is  hence  calculated  to  benumb,  the  other 
to  dissipate  the  mind.  The  proper  course  undoubtedly  lies  be- 
tween them.  A  portion  of  the  infant  school  machinery  b  needed 
to  awaken  interest  and  encourage  efibrt.  A  portion  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  is  needed  to  cultivate  patience,  and  to  give  the 
power  of  long  continued  effort. 

The  picture  system  which  is  so  much  the  order  of  the  present 
day,  undoubtedly  produces  some  good,  but  it  must  unavoidably  pro- 
duce immense  evil.  Children,  and  adults  too,  are  coming  to  feel 
that  they  cannot  read  a  book  or  a  paper  which  is  not  &Sed  with 
'  pretty  pictures.'  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  person  acquiring  t 
strong  or  well  disciplined  mind  by  looking  at  pictures  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  stimulants  of  this  kind  produce  an  effect  upon  the  in- 
tellect and  heart,  resembling  that  of  alcohol  upon  the  body? 
When  such  excitements  become  necessary  for  intellectual  efloft, 
the  mind  does  not  move  by  its  own  inherent  power,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  or  extraneous  stimulants,  and  is  consequently  int 
diseased  state. 

If  then  the  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  are  sometimes 
carried  so  far  as  to  defeat  the  object  they  are  intended  to  promote, 
it  becomes  a  serious  and  most  important  question,  how  far  they 
can  be  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion.    On  that  question,  it  may  perhaps  be  safe  in  nearly  every 
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case,  to  be  governed  by  one  principle ;  which  is,  to  aim  at  encour- 
aging and  invigorating  effort.  All  the  facilities,  and  all  the  aid  a 
mind  can  receive  to  induce  and  enable  it  to  increase  its  own  efibrts, 
will  probably  prove  salutary :  the  moment  a  mind  begins  to  depend 
upon  the  facilities  afforded  it,  rather  than  upon  itself,  its  efforts  are 
impaired,  and  its  growth  checked.  A  distinguished  teacher,  and 
president  of  a  college,  de6ned  genius  to  be  ^  the  power  of  making 
efforts.'  The  most  distinguished  statesman  of  our  republic,  once 
very  modestly  replied  to  some  inquiries  made  by  a  friend  respect- 
ing himself,  that  if  he  was  superior  to  most  others  in  anything,  it 
was  in  his  power  of  fixing  and  confining  his  mind  to  a  given  sub- 
ject for  a  long  time.  In  other  words,  in  his  making  vigorous  and 
long  continued  efforts.  The  same  remark  was  long  since  made  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  power  is  undoubtedly  the  essence  of  m- 
tellectual  energy,  wherever  it  is  found.  Of  course,  whatever  tends 
to  give  a  mind  that  power  over  itself,  is  calculated  to  answer  the 
legitimate  and  highest  purposes  of  education.  Whatever  tends  to 
draw  away  the  mind  from  itself,  and  to  lead  it  to  depend  upon  for- 
eign aid,  whether  it  be  in  a  multiplicity  of  teachers,  voluminous 
libraries,  scientific  or  illustrative  apparatus,  beautiful  pictures,  or 
fictitious  or  real  stories,  can  hardly  fail  to  defeat  the  great  purposes 
of  education — to  impair  the  intellects  they  are  intended  to 
strengthen,  and  to  dissipate  the  minds  they  are  designed  to  sober 
and  dignify. 

A  few  cases  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  some 
aid  to  the  young  mind,  particularly,  in  obtaining  clear  conceptions 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  subjects  presented  for  its  ex- 
amination. A  gentleman,  not  long  since,  took  up  an  apple  to  show 
a  niece,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  studied  geography  several 
years,  something  about  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  earth.  She 
looked  at  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  said  with  much  earnestness ; 
'  Why,  uncle,  you  don't  mean  that  the  earth  really  turns  round,  do 
you  ? '  He  replied,  '  But  did  not  you  learn  that  several  years 
ago  ? '  *  Yes,  Sir,'  she  replied,  '  I  learned  it,  but  I  never  knew  it 
before.'  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  young  lady  had  been  labor- 
ing several  years  on  the  subject  of  geography,  and  groping  in  al- 
most total  darkness,  because  some  kind  friend  did  not  show  her  at 
the  outset,  by  a  globe  or  an  apple,  that  *•  the  earth  really  turned 
round.' 

It  is  related  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  that  a  gentleman,  while  attend- 
ing an  examination  of  a  school,  where  every  question  was  an- 
swered with  the  greatest  promptness,  put  some  questions  to  the  pu- 
pils which  were  not  exactly  the  same  as  found  in  the  book.  After 
numerous  ready  answers  to  their  teacher  on  the  subject  of  geogra- 
phy, he  asked  one  of  the  pupils  where  Turkey  w^as.  She  an- 
swered rather  besitatinglyi  '  In  the  yard^  toith  the  poultry  J 
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Three  or  four  years  ago,  a  gentleman  sold  a  right  of  some  water 
for  carrying  a  mill.  The  quantity  first  agreed  upon,  was  a  stream 
which  could  be  discharged  through  a  two-inch  tube.  When  asked 
what  he  should  charge  for  the  quantity  which  would  pass  through 
a  four-inch  tube,  he  answered,  twice  the  price  of  the  other.  The 
purchaser  of  course  obtained  four  times  the  water  for  twice  the 
money,  as  a  tax  upon  the  seller's  ignorance ;  which  a  glance  at  i 
diagram  might  have  removed. 

It  was  stated  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  newspapers  in  Bos- 
ton* a  few  days  since,  that  London  was  seven  miles  long  and  five 
miles  wide ;  and  allowing  for  its  irregular  shape,  was  '  eighteen 
miles  square.^  It  was  meant  that  it  contained  eighteen  square 
miles.  If  the  editor,  when  a  school  boy,  had  glanced  at  a  simple 
diagram,  he  would  have  learned,  that  in  eighteen  miles  square, 
there  are  324  square  miles. 

Mistakes  equally  gross  with  those  above,  are  occurring  by  thou- 
sands every  day,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  familiar  illustration  of 
the  elementary  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  common  practi- 
cal sciences.  How  few  in  our  schools,  or  among  farmers  and 
mechanics,  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
cubic  or  solid  inch,  or  foot,  or  mile  !  And  until  a  person  has  a 
clear  conception  of  that  original  elementary  idea  in  solids,  bow  can 
he  move  one  step  on  the  subject,  except  by  groping  in  midnight 
darkness  ?  And  how  is  he  to  gain  a  conception  of  that  idea,  ex* 
cent  by  some  familiar  practical  illustration  ) 

Examples  might  be  mentioned,  almost  without  number,  of 
wasted  strength,  and  lost  effort,  both  by  children  and  adults,  firoro 
the  want  of  clear  conceptions  of  a  few  elementary  principles, 
which  they  might  obtain  by  a  glance  even,  at  some  appropriate 
illustrations ;  but  we  cannot  add. 

We  have  time  only  to  remark,  that  the  machinery  of  education 
is,  in  our  opinion,  important  and  necessary  to  encourage  and  invig- 
orate effort,  by  giving  the  abstract  principles  light,  and  interest,  and 
truth ;  and  while  used  as  a  help  merely  for  the  operations  and 
success  of  the  more  curious  machinery  of  intellect  and  heart,  it 
produces  good  ;  but  the  moment  it  is  used  as  a  dependence,  it  pro- 
duces evil.  And  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that,  like  most  other 
good  things,  both  in  the  external  and  internal  world,  it  b  often  so 
abused  as  to  become  an  evil,  rather  than  a  blessing. 

*We  Uelteve  thii  Btatement  was  originally  derived  from  somt  foreign  magasine; 
—  perhaps  Fraier's. 
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Akt.  V. — Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
{First  Annual  Repprt,) 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  several  geutlemen  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  engaged  for  some  time,  in  efforts  to  introduce  improvements  in 
reference  to  Sacred  IVIusic,  became  acquainted  with  the  views  and 
plans  of  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  since  president  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  and  editor  of  their  collection  of  music,  but  at  that  time 
resident  in  Savannah.  During  a  visit  to  this  city  he  was  induced  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  church  music,  which  was  heard  with  great  in- 
terest ;  was  published  soon  afler,  and  passed  to  a  second  edition. 
After  Mr  Mason's  return  to  Savannah,  measures  were  immediately 
taken  to  obtain  his  aid  and  direction  in  the  execution  of  their  plans ; 
proposals  were  made  to  him  to  remove  to  Boston,  which  were  finally 
accepted,  and  he  arrived  here  with  his  family  in  July,  1827. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  enterprise,  it  was  the  ultimate  design 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  to  form  an  association  whose  object  shoiHd 
be  to  devise  and  execute  extended  measures  for  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  sacred  music.  While  this  plan  has  been  kept  steadily 
in  view,  constant  efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  musical  talents, 
to  improve  musical  taste,  and  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity upon  the  subject,  by  the  instruction  of  choirs,  adult  schools, 
and  juvenile  classes,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Mason. 

These  measures  were  in  progress  in  1830,  when  a  lecture  on  Vocal 
Music  was  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,* 
illustrated  by  the  performance  of  Mr  Mason's  pupils,  which  opened  to 
those  interested  in  this  subject,  a  wider  and  more  important  field  of 
operation  than  they  had  before  contemplated.  From  this  lecture  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  vocal  music  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  common  school  instruction,  and  that  it  is  there  generally 
considered  as  necessary  as  reading  and  writing,  and  is  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  qualification  lor  an  instructor.  In  consequence  of  such 
general  and  early  attention  to  the  subject,  this  important  portion  of 
public  worship  can  be  suitably  performed  by  the  whole  congregation. 
But  in  addition  to  this  advantage,  music  of  a  chaste,  and  elevating 
moral  character  has  been  introduced  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  the 
happiest  effect,  especially  among  children  and  youth,  as  the  com- 
panion of  the  fire-side,  and  the  play-ground.  In  Switzerland,  this 
is  especially  the  case.  It  was  observed  that  it  was  the  favorite 
recreation  of  the  young,  especially  of  the  poor ;  that  it  was  a  cheering 
companion  in  many  of  their  labors,  and  a  substitute  for  drinking  and 
riot  in  their  social  meetings. 

[The  Report  here  contains  an  extract  from  the  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion for  May,  1833,  from  p.  197  to  201,  describing  the  state  of  musi- 
cal instruction  in  Europe.] 

*  On  Vocal  Music  as  a  branch  of  Edacation  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge.  Boston  : 
HilUan],  Gray,  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Woodbridge  brought  with  him  the  work  of  Nageli  and  Pfeiffer 
and  Kobler  on  elementary  instruction,  the  cards  for  class  instruction, 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  the  juvenile  music  of  Nageli  and 
Pfeiffer,  together  with  that  collected  for  the  institution  at  Hofwyl.  He 
communicated  the  system  and  the  music  first  to  Mr  £.  Ives,  of  Hartford, 
(Conn.)  under  whose  direction  the  first  classes  in  this  country  were 
taught  on  the  new  plan,  and  examinations  and  concerts  held,  which 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  skilful  musicians,  that  the  child- 
ren, even  of  an  infant  school,  were  capable  of  attainments  in  scien- 
tific and  practical  music,  which  had  been  deemed  impossible.  The 
same  works  were  subsequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Mason,  who 
adopted  the  system  of  instruction,  and  carried  it  into  effect  by  a 
course  of  laborious  instruction,  given  gratuitously  to  large  juvenile 
classes.  The  results  were  fully  exhibited  in  the  Juvenile  Concerts 
of  1832  and  1833,  to  the  delight  of  large  audiences.  To  aid  in  the 
extension  of  juvenile  music,  a  small  collection  of  social  and  moral 
songs,  chiefly  from  the  German,  were  published  by  Messrs  Mason 
and  Ives,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Juvenile  Lyre,'  which  has  been 
widely  circulated.  Two  elementary  books  have  been  published  by 
Mr  Ives,  based  on  the  same  principles  of  instruction.  Another  ele- 
mentary work  is  now  preparing,  by  Mr  Mason,  embracing  the  sys- 
tem, in  a  more  complete  form,  with  the  most  recent  improvements  of 
the  German  teachers. 

In  view  of  the  wide  and  important  field^  which  is  now  opened,  it 
was  resolved  during  the  last  winter,  to  establish  an  association  which 
should  endeavor  to  obtain  for  our  country  the  advantages  derived 
from  vocal  music  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  should  secure 
the  services  of  competent  persons  devoted  to  this  object.  Aflcr  some 
informal  consultations,  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  1833, 
and  an  institution  organized  under  the  name  of  The  Boston  Acad- 
emy OF  Music. ,  • 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  designate 
the  objects  to  which  the  labors  of  the  Academy  should  be  directed. 

[The  report  of  this  Committee  (which  we  should  be  glad  to  insert, 
did  our  limits  permit,)  points  out  most  clearly  the  wide  field  before 
them,  and  the  multitude  of  objects  to  be  accomplished,  in  order  to 
place  music  in  its  proper  rank  in  our  country.] 

The  Academy  can  hope  to  accomplish  but  few  of  these  objects  at 
once  ;  but  in  order  to  commence,  as  efficiently  as  possible,  a  series  of 
efforts  for  their  attainment,  the  government  of  the  Society  divided 
themselves  into  a  number  of  Committees,  each  of  which  was  devoted 
to  some  special  branch  of  labor. 

In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  action  afforded  by  a 
charter,  the  Academy  subsequently  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  petition  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  the  objects  of  the  Academy 
were  stated  ;  and  by  their  recommendation  the  Academy  was  incor- 
porated by  the  legislature  in  April,  1833. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Academy  was  to  engage    Mr  Mason 
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to  relinquish  a  lucrative  situation  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  his 
whole  time  to  the  instruction  of  classes.  The  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  his  labors  soon  obliged  them  to  elect  an  associate  professor. 
Mr  Webb,  then  organist  at  St  Paul's  Church,  was  accordingly  appointed 
to  this  office, —  a  gentleman  whose  superior  musical  talents  and  edu- 
cation, and  his  cordial  adoption  of  the  new  system  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  his  elevated  views  in  regard  to  the  objects  and  style  of  vocal 
music,  furnish  the  best  ground  for  reliance  on  his  aid. 

In  order  to  excite  the  interest  and  confidence  of  the  public,  two 
Juvenile  Concerts  were  held  in  the  spring  of  1833,  at  which  the  per- 
formances were  exclusively  by  the  pupils  of  Mr  Mason.  The  repeti- 
tion of  both  was  called  for,  and  the  crowded  and  attentive  audiences 
gave  ample  evidence  of  the  satisfaction  which  was  felt. 

The  committee  on  juvenile  and  adult  classes  have  procured  con- 
venient rooms,  under  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church,  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Academy,  and  a  juvenile  class  has  been  formed  there 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Mason,  of  400  pupils.  They  have  also 
engaged  the  chapel  of  the  Old  South  church  for  two  afternoons  in 
the  week,  for  a  class  of  100  pupils,  under  Mr  Webb.  These  schools 
are  free  to  all  children,  no  other  condition  being  required  of  the  pu- 
pils than  that  they  be  over  seven  years  of  age,  and  engage  to  continue 
in  the  school  one  year.  Mr  Webb  has  also  commenced  a  juvenile 
school  at  Cambridgeport,  and  Mr  Mason  has  established  others  at 
Salem  and  Lynn,  containing  about  150  pupils  each,  and  an  adult 
class  at  Salem  of  equal  size. 

But  the  Academy  are  particularly  gratified  with  the  result  of  the 
efforts  to  introduce  vocal  music  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  in  schools.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  this  subject,  that  the  plan  was  first  adopted  in  the  Mount  Vernon 
school  and  the  Monitorial  School  of  Mr  Fowle,  both  of  females,  and 
Mr  Thayer's  school  for  boys,  in  Chauncey  Place,  in  each  of  which 
there  are  100  pupils,  who  receive  instruction  twice  a  week  in  vocal 
music.  Instruction  is  also  given  by  the  professors  of  the  Academy 
in  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  the  schools  of  Mr  Hayward  and 
Miss  Raymond,  Chestnut  St.,  in  Miss  Spooner's  school  in  Montgom- 
ery Place,  and  in  the  Academy  at  Cambridgeport  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  Academy  exceeds  1500.  In 
M  these  classes  and  schools  deep  interest  is  felt  in  the  subject,  and 
in  the  mode  of  instruction  ;  and  surprise  is  oflen  expressed,  even  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary  musical  instruction,  at  the 
simple  illustration  of  subjects  which  they  had  never  attempted  to 
understand,  and  at  the  exhibition  of  important  principles  to  which 
they  were  entire  strangers.  The  Academy  look  with  peculiar  pleas- 
ure at  these  results,  as  the  indication,  that  in  this  part  of  the  commu- 
nity the  value  of  this  acquisition  will  soon  be  fully  realized,  and 
every  parent  will  be  solicitous  to  have  his  children  taught  vocal  mu- 
ac  as  a  regular  branch  of  education ;  not  merely  as  an  agreeable 
acconplishment,  much  less  as  a  means  of  attracting  admiration,  but 
u  a  valuable  exercise  for  strengthening  the  lungs  of  the  young,  and 
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guarding  them  against  disease ;  as  an  innocent  and  rational,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  improving  amusement,  as  a  means  of  cheering  and 
gratifying  others ;  and  above  all,  as  a  preparation  for  making  the 
praise  of  God  glorious  in  families  and  churches. 

In  endeavoring  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  and  admirable 
method  of  instruction  received  from  the  school  of  Pestalozzi,  the 
Academy  are  anxious  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  should  ultimately  be 
made  known  to  every  teacher  in  our  land ;  but  on  the  other,  they  feel 
it  highly  important  that  it  should  not  be  imperfectly  acquired  or  com- 
municated, that  the  interest  already  inspired  in  this,  subject  may  not 
be  chilled,  nor  the  confidence  already  felt  be  disappointed,  by  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  superficial  teachers.  They  have  therefore 
deferred,  as  the  last  step  of  their  progress,  a  course  of  instruction 
for  teachers ;  but  they  design  to  establish  this,  as  soon  as  there  is 
reason  to  expect  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  render  it  useful. 

In  reference  to  publication,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  an 
elementary  work  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  comprising  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  instruction ;  and  this,  they  triist,  in  connection 
with  the  'Juvenile  Lyre,'  will  supply  the  immediate  want  of  teach- 
ers, in  introducing  this  branch  of  instruction,  both  in  musical  and 
literary  schools.  The  professors  intend  to  devote  much  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  works  and  collections  of  music,  social  and  moral, 
as  well  as  sacred ;  and  the  Academy  consider  it  an  important  object 
to  supply  the  demand  which  an  increased  interest  in  vocal  music 
may  produce,  with  such  as  is  fitted  to  elevate  the  taste  and  improve 
the  heart,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  gratified  with  the  songs  of 'love  and 
vine,'  which  are  but  too  common,  or  with  the  effeminate  and  cor- 
rupting music  of  the  theatre  and  the  opera.  y .  ^ , 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,. the  Acad- 
emy propose  to  collect,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  library  of  the  most 
valuable  works  on  music ;  and  they  are  enabled  to  begin  this  collec- 
tion with  those  brought  out  by  Mr  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  which  the 
previous  and  proposed  publications  are  founded,  —  and  now  presented 
by  him  to  the  Academy. 

In  reference  to  public  concerts,  the  Academy  feel  bound  to  an- 
nounce, that  they  are  anxious  to  have  every  means  taken  to  avoid 
exciting  the  vanity  of  children  by  public  expressions  of  applause,  or 
by  direct  appeals  to  this  passidi^:^  They  are  anxious  to  inculcate 
upou  them  the  principle,  that  this  talent,  like  every  other,  is  to  be 
employed  as  a  means  of  giving  happiness  to  those  around  them,  and 
that  they  are  to  sing  before  others  for  the  same  motive  that  they 
would  offer  them  an  entertainment,  or  any  other  means  of  rational 
pleasure,  in  accordance  with  the  beautiful  maxim  of  President 
D wight ;  *•  The  great  end  of  the  Creation  is  happiness,  and  he  that 
makes-  a  little  child  happier  for  half  an  hour,  is  so  far,  a  fellow  worker 
with  God.'  They  would  lead  them  to  regard  it  as  a  duty^  which  they 
owe  in  its  time  and  place,  and  not  an  exhibition  which  they  are  to 
make,  to  gain  the  admiration  of  their  friends,  or  excite  the  envy  of 
their  companions.  The  concerts  which  have  been  hitherto  given, 
have  excited  new  interest  and  new  confidence  in  the  promotion  of 
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musical  education,  and  they  hope,  without  deleterious  effects  upon 
the  children. 

In  considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  Academy  find  much 
reason  for  encouragement  They  have,  indeed,  only  entered  the 
field  of  their  labors ;  but  the  success  of  their  efforts,  thus  far,  has 
surpassed  their  expectations.  It  encourages  them  to  believe  that 
they  may  be  able  to  do  something  towards  the  introduction  of  a  new 
and  powerful  instrument  in  educating  our  youth,  and  improving  our 
adult  population,  and  in  rendering  this  important  part  of  public  wor- 
ship more  worthy  of  its  exalted  object,  and  better  fitted  to  elevate 
thfi.  feelings,  and  inspire  the  devotion  of  Christian  assemblies. 
CAb  this  association  does  not  consist  of  professional  musicians,  it 
differs  entirely  from  those  which  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  mnsical  exhibitions,  although  they  fully  appreciate  the  usefulness 
of  these,  when  properly  conducted,  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
musical  taste  ;  nor  do  they  attempt  particularly,  the  improvement  of 
their  own  members.  I'heir  object  is  rather  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  music,  in  its  most  beneficial  forms  throughout  the  communij[yl  and 
the  whole  income  which  may  be  derived  from  classes,  concerts,  sub- 
scriptions, and  donations  will  be  devoted,  by  the  terms  of  their 
charter,  to  the  extension  of  vocal  music  among  the  teachers  ind 
schools  of  our  country. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  the  Academy  look  with  confidence  to 
the  enlightened  friends  of  education  for  approbation  and  aid  in  their 
undertaking,  and  they  rely  with  still  more  confidence,  on  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  upon  a  plan,  whose  ultimate  design  is  to  promote  the 
honor  of  his  name,  and  the  advancement  of '  that  kingdom,  which  is 
righteousness,  and  peace,  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men.' 

George  Wm.  Gordon, 

Boston,  July  dd,  1833.  Secretary  of  the  Academy. 
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AmIEICAN  InSTITUTK  of  IlfSTRUCTIOir. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institate  will  be  held  at  the  RepresenU- 
tives'  Hall  in  Boston,  on  Thursday,  the  22d  of  August  next,  at  9  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  the  session  will  continue  until  the  27th. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  the  choice  of  officers  will  take  place  ; 
the  Introductory  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Wm.  Sullivan,  of  Boston; 
and  a  lecture  on  '  the  Education  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,'  by  S.  R. 
Hall,  of  Andover,  Mass.  A  public  discussion  will  then  be  held  on  '  the 
relative  importance  of  the  development  of  the  faculties  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  as  objects  of  Elementary  Education.' 

On  Friday,  lectures  will  be  delivered  '  on  Emulation  as  a  motive  to 
exertion  in  Schools,'  by  Rev.  Leonard  Withington,  of  Newbury,  Mass.;  on 

•  Primary  Education^  by  Rev.  Gardiner  B.  Perry,  of  Bradford,  Mass. ;  and 
*on  Mental  Philosophy  applied  to  Instruction,'  by  A.  A.  Baker,  of  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.:  —  and  a  discussion  will  take  place  on  the  importance  of 
Phrenology  to  a  teacher. 

On  Saturday,  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  '  the  best  methods  of  Disci- 
pline for  the  young,'  by  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  Bishop  of  Vermont ;  on 

*  the  Importance  of  ATatural  ffutory,  and  the  modes  of  pursuing  the  study,' 
by  Dr  J.  B.  Flint,  of  Boston ;  and  on  *  the  importance  to  parents  and 
teachers  of  a  knowledge  of  Human  Physiology,  by  Dr  E.  Reynolds  of 
Boston.  A  discussion  will  take  place  on  the  question  — '  How  may  the 
evils  of  too  long  confinement  to  the  school-room  be  prevented  ?' 

On  Monday,  the  22d,  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  'the  Method  of 
Jacotot,*  by  Geo.  W.  Greene,  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. ;  on  •  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  ^cient  Languages,^  by  Prof.  Alpheus  S.  Packard, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine ;  on  *  the  Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of 
Jindeni  Ari,  to  those  engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  Classical  In- 
struction,' by  H.  R.  Cleaveland,  of  Boston  ;  and  on  *  the  best  modes  of 
teaching  Geography,^  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  of  Boston.  A  discussion 
will  take  place  on  the  expediency  of  Bodily  Punishment  in  Schools. 

On  Tuesday,  lectures  will  be  delivered  *  on  the  mode  of  teaching  Elocu- 
(ton,'  by  Dr  Jonathan  Barber,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  *  on  the  best  mode  of 
.  teaching  Mttural  Philosophy,^  by  Prof.  B.  Hale,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. ;  and  'on  the  danger  of  unsafe  or  useless  Innovation,  and 
the  indication  of  any  present  tendency  to  this  evil  in  our  country,'  by  E. 
A.  Andrews,  late  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  now  of  Boston.  The  question 
will  then  be  discussed,  '  In  what  way  can  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction do  most  to  advance  the  cause  of  Education  ?' 

A  lecture  will  be  delivered,  at  such  time  as  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient, on  the  *  new  mode  of  teaching  Music,  compared  with  the  old,'  by 
Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

The  following  subjects  for  discussion  have  also  been  selected  by  the 
Directors,  and  may  be  called  up,  at  any  time  during  the  session  not  other- 
wise occupied ;  viz : 

The  proper  combination  of  oral  and  experimental  instruction  and  lessons 
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from  text-books,  and  the  advantages  that  have  been  experienced  fix>m  the 
different  modes  in  use  ; 

The  expediency  of  awarding  medah ; 

The  introduction  oT  manual  labor  schools ;  and 

The  practicability  of  having  a  board  of  literary  gentlemen,  not  members 
of  the  school  committee,  to  conduct  examinations  in  schools. 

Such  are  the  preparations  made  for«this  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

The  panic  which  prevailed  last  year  in  relation  to  the  cholera,  prevent- 
ed many  persons  who  otherwise  would  have  been  present,  from  attending 
the  meeting,  thus  making  the  audience,  and  the  number  of  lectures  de- 
livered, smaller  than  usual. 

Happily  no  cause  of  present  apprehension  exists,  and  the  attendance 
may  be  expected  to  be  greater  than  common,  from  the  disappointment  of 
last  year. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Institute,  —  the  necessity 
of  advancing  the  profession  of  the  teacher,  by  introducing  a  higher  stand- 
ard and  requiring  a  more  complete  preparation  among  its  members,  and 
by  rendering  apparent  to  the  community  the  great  value  of  thoroughly 
educated  teachers,  —  the  desirableness  of  giving  teachers  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other^  and  freely  communicating  new 
views  and  modes  of  instruction  as  they  are  introduced,  —  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  discussion  of  various  systems,  and  the  accumulation  of  facts 
from  numerous  independent  observers,  and  the  thence  consequent  improve- 
ment in  the  objects,  the  course,  and  the  means  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
qualifications,  character  Und  activity  of  teachers, —  these  causes  still  exist. 
The^  act  and  will  continue  to  act,  with  unabated  energy. 

Much  has  certainly  been  done  towards  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the 
Institute.  The  Society  itself  has  unquestionably  done  much.  The  ne- 
cessity of  full  preparation  for  tlie  business  of  teaching  is  every  day  more 
apparent  and  more  generally  acknowledged.  Young  men  of  talents  are 
looking  forward  to  it  with  predilection,  as  their  professron.  Departments 
for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  are  contemplated  in  several  col- 
leses,  and  in  some  already  established. 

The  advantage  and  satisfaction  of  mutual  acquaintance  among  teachers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  have  been  felt.  The  utility  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  recognised  in  the  existence  of  the  numerous  societies  with  similar 
objects,  which  have  been  formed  since  its  organization. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  and  in  what  way  can  the  objects  of  the 
Institute  be  better  accomplished  than  by  the  active  and  intelligent  coop- 
eration of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  ?  How  can  they  become 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  be  made  to  perceive  the  excellencies  or 
deficiencies  of  systems  and  methods,  but  by  personal  conference,  by  meet- 
ing, and  bringing  together  the  conclusions  of  observations  and  experience, 
—  by  feeling  and  communicating  the  sympathy  of  common  wants  and 
common  pursuits  ? 

To  all  interested  in  education,  especially  to  members  of  school  com- 
mittees, and  to  those  already  entered  or  about  to  enter  into  the  work  of 
instruction,  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  presents  an  occasion  which  ought 
not,  without  urgent  necessity,  to  be  neglected. 
By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

C.  DURGIN, 

Recording  Secretary. 
Boston,  July  19, 1833. 
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Beibtol  Collegiate  Institutioit. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  emhracing  an  account  of  tbta  Inatitntioo, 
£rom  which  we  derive  the  following  brief  description  of  its  leading  features ; 
-^hich,  though  not  wholly  peculiar,  are  wortb  j  of  record. 

This  Institution  is  located  at  Clifton,  or  China  Retreat,  three  miles 
t>elow  Bristol,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  above  Pbiladeiphia.  It  has  ex- 
tensive and  commodious  buildings,  with  a  landed  estate  of  about  380  acres 
of  excellent  soil,  under  hicrh  cultivation.  The  Institution  is  divided  into 
tinee  departments ;  1st,  the  College  proper,  of  four  daaaa  correspond- 
ing with  the  four  years  of  tbe  collegiate  course ;  2d,  the  Academical 
l>epartment,  and  dd,  the  Select  Pkeparatort  School.  A  prominent 
object  of  the  Institution  is  to  fit  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry,  yet 
others  are  not  excluded. 

The  course  of  Instruction  in  each  department  is  intended  to  be  thorough 
.^md  complete.  We  observe  that  in  tlie  senior  class,  the  Conatitutum  q/* 
^le  UniUd  States  is  made  a  branch  of  study; — and  that  the  Scriptures 
-016  Studied  throughout  the  whole  course.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the 
.^^ollegiate'  department  without  having  it  expressly  understood  that  he  in- 
:C^nds  to  go  through  the  whole  course  of  four  years. 

In  every  department  three  Itours  of  manual  labor  a  day,  at  gardening, 
printing,  book-binding,  or  some  other  employment,  is  required,  for.  which 
•they  are  paid  ;  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  period  of  labor  may  be  ex- 
tended to  five  hours.  No  person  is  admitted  to  Uie  Institution  without  a 
distinct  pledge,  that  he  will  cheerfully  and  regylarly  comply  with  these 
conditions.  Thev  are  also  required,  in  all  cases,  to  bind  themselves 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  during  their  continuance. 

Teachers'  Society,  of  Georgia. 

We  learn  from  the  <  Hickory  Nut'  of  Thomaston,  Greor^a,  that  a  meet- 
ing of  Teachers  was  convened  at  Athens  on  the  10th  of  June  last,  which 
continued  in  session  two  days.  —  Several  interesting  essays  were  read 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  education ;  some  oftehiA  were  variiUn 
hy  ladies.  Much  important  business  was  brought  before  the  Society.  Fe- 
male education  and  Manual  Labor  Schools  were,  however,  the  leading 
topics.  Various  subjects  were  freely  discussed,  many  important  facts  and 
much  valuable  information  collected,  which  were  calculated  to  be  higUy 
beneficial  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching.* 

Western  Female  Institute. 

A  school  under  this  title  has  been  recently  established  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  by  Miss  Beeche^ ,  the  well  known  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Female 
Seminary,  and  her  sister,  and  on  the  same  general  principles  of  aiming  at 
intellectual  and  moral  development,  rather  than  at  mere  acquisitions  and 
accomplishments.  The  number  is  limited  to  90  pupils,  and  two  ladies 
of  experience,  besides  the  two  superintendents  of  the  school,  are  devoted 
to  their  education.  To  aid  in  Physical  Education,  Calisthenics  are  adopt- 
ed as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  exercise,  and  instead  of  the  practice  of 
some  schools  (which  we  confess  has  sometimes  excited  a  smile  and  some- 
times a  sigh),  of  allowing  but  Jive  minutes  to  this  daily  session,  we  are 

*  A  fery  interetliDg  meetiog  of  tbe  friendi  of  common  fchooli,  hai  beoa  recently  held  in  New 
York.    We  have  only  roon,  at  preeent,  to  vmoonce  Uie  fact. 
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mtified  to  learn  that  ha{f  an  hour  is  devoted  to  it  each  half  day. 
It  is  rendered  attractive  by  music,  and  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  lesson 
in  musical  rhythm..  We  are  assured  by  those  who  have  tried  both,  that 
it  is  a  far  more  efficient  means  than  dancing,  for  improving  the  form  and 
the  manners,  without  any  of  its  evils.  We  hope  this  institution  will  prove 
as  valuable  as  that  established  at  Hartford. 

Beewster's  Optics. 

We  Jire  gratified  to  see  the  first  American  edition  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's  treatise  on  Optics,  published  by  Carey,  Lea,  &,  Blanchard,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  new  and  extraordinary  facts  discovered  by  Brewster,  espe- 
cially on  the  polarization  of  light,  are  here  presented  in  connection  with 
this  science  with  the  clearness  and  simplicity  characteristic  of  this  author, 
and  in  a  form  accessible  to  every  student. 

Natural  History  of  Fishes. 

The  natural  history  of  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts,  by  Dr  Smith,  is  just 
published  in  beautiful  shrle,  by  Allen  &  Ticknor.  It  is  not  only  a  most 
interesting  work  to  an  ordinary  reader,  but  will  furnish  valuable  m&terials 
for  instruction  to  every  teacher,  especially  in  our  seaport  towns.  We 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  such  books  will  form  a  part  of  the 
every-day  reading  of  our  schools,  and  children  will  not  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  most  ignorant  men  in  society  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  uses  of  the  plants  and  animals  around  them. 


NOTICES. 

Key  to  History.  Part  2d.  The  Hel^rews.  By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 
Boston.    Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon,  1833.    12mo.  pp.  136. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  a  work  we  noticed^ some  time  aince,  intended  to  form 
a  guide  to  a  complete  course  of  historical  studies  in  original  authors.  It  condsts 
of  a  aeries  of  questions  on  the  Scriptures,  Josephus,  Jaon,  and  Mailer,  by  which 
a  connected  account  is  obtained  of  the  hbtory  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  It  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  Sacred  Geograpby.  We  have 
expressed  onr  full  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  plan  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  execution.  This,  how- 
ever, is  simply  a  aeimiifie  history,  without  any  reference  to  those  religious  asso- 
ciations and  instructions  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the  Scriptures.  We  think 
It  highly  useful  to  one  who  has  already  studied  it  in  this  form,  as  giving  a  scienti- 
fic arrangement  of  facts ;  but  we  question,  with  regard  to  young  persons,  whether 
it  is  eipedient  thus  to  *  put  asunder*  what  Divine  auihority  has  united.  We 
appreciate  too  highly  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  willing  that  this  reve- 
latioD  of  childiiood,  as  fuUv  adapted,  in  its  leading  features,  to  the  mfantile  state  of 
Individnals,  as  it  was  to  that  oi  the  nation  to  whom  it  was  given,  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  level  in  the  early  associations  of  youth,  with  the  stories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  or  the  annals  of  modem  empires. 

We  learn  that  Miss  Peabody  proposes  to  establish  permanently  a  historieal 
wehool,  already  commenced,  in  wnicb  this  mode  of  instruction  shall  be  adopted, 
illustrated  by  lectures.  We  think  such  a  course  will  be  of  great  value  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  this  interesting  branch  of  knowledge,  so  imper- 
fectly taught  even  in  our  best  schools ;  and  we  are  sure,  no  one  will  regret  the 
time  redeemed  for  such  a  purpose.  We  see  not  why  the  work  before  us  may  not 
serve  as  a  complete  guide  to  such  a  course  in  every  village  circle. 
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Beistol  Collegiatk  Institution. 

We  have  received  a  ]>amphlet  embracing  an  account  of  llm  Inatitntioo, 
from  which  we  derive  the  following  brief  description  of  Ha  leading  feature! ; 
which,  though  not  wholly  peculiar,  are  worthy  of  record. 

This  Institution  is  located  at  Clifton,  or  China  Retreat,  three  miles 
below  Bristol,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  above  Philadelphia.  It  has  ex- 
tensive and  commodious  buildings,  with  a  landed  estate  of  about  380  acres 
of  excellent  soil,  under  hisfh  cultivation.  The  Institution  is  divided  into 
three  departments ;  1st,  the  College  proper,  of  four  dasus  correapond- 
ing  with  the  four  years  of  the  collegiate  course ;  2d,  the  Academical 
Department,  and  dd,  the  Select  Pkeparatort  School.  A  prominent 
object  of  the  Institution  is  to  fit  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry,  yet 
otners  are  not  excluded. 

The  course  of  Instruction  in  each  department  is  intended  to  be  thorough 
and  complete.  We  observe  that  in  the  senior  class,  the  Conalituiwn  q/* 
Ihe  UniUd  SUAes  is  made  a  branch  of  study; — and  that  the  Scriptwra 
are  studied  throughout  the  whole  course.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the 
collegiate'  department  without  having  it  expressly  understood  that  he  in- 
tends to  go  through  the  whole  course  of  four  years. 

In  every  department  three  Itours  of  manuid  labor  a  day,  at  gardening, 
printing,  book-binding,  or  some  other  employment,  is  required,  for.whicn 
they  are  paid  ;  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  period  of  labor  may  be  ex- 
tended to  five  hours.  No  person  is  admitted  to  Uie  Institution  without  a 
distinct  pledge,  that  he  will  cheerfully  and  regylarly  comply  with  these 
conditions.  Thev  are  also  required,  in  all  cases,  to  bind  themselves 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  during  their  continuance. 

Teachers'  Society,  of  Georgia. 

We  learn  from  the  <  Hickory  Nut'  of  Thomaston,  Greor^a,  that  a  meet- 
ing of  Teachers  was  convened  at  Athens  on  the  10th  of  June  last,  which 
continued  in  session  two  days.  —  Several  interesting  essays  were  read 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  education ;  some  oftehiA  wtrt  wriUtn 
ly  ladies.  Much  important  business  was  brought  before  the  Society.  Fe- 
male education  and  Manual  Labor  Schools  were,  however,  the  leading 
topics.  Various  subjects  were  freely  discussed,  many  important  facts  and 
much  valuable  information  collected,  which  were  calculated  to  be  highly 
beneficial  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching.* 

Western  Female  Institute. 

A  school  under  this  title  has  been  recently  established  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  by  Miss  Beeche^ ,  the  well  known  Principal  of  the  Hardbrd  Female 
Seminary,  and  her  sister,  and  on  the  same  general  principles  of  aiming  at 
intellectual  and  moral  development,  rather  than  at  mere  acquisitions  and 
accomplishments.  The  number  is  limited  to  90  pupils,  and  two  ladies 
of  experience,  besides  the  two  superintendents  of  the  school,  are  devoted 
to  their  education.  To  aid  in  Physical  Education,  CalisUienics  are  adopt- 
ed as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  exercise,  and  instead  of  the  practice  of 
some  schools  (which  we  confess  has  sometimes  excited  a  smile  and  some- 
times a  sigh),  of  allowing  but  Jive  minutts  to  this  daily  session,  we  are 

*  A  ferv  interetling  meeting  of  the  friendi  of  common  fchooli,  hai  been  reoe&Uj  held  in  New 
York.    We  bate  only  roon,  at  preient,  to  unomiee  tlie  &ct. 
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mtified  to  learn  that  lu^f  an  hour  is  devoted  to  it  each  half  day. 
It  is  rendered  attractive  by  music,  and  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  lesson 
in  musical  rhythm..  We  are  assured  by  those  who  have  tried  both,  that 
it  is  a  far  more  efficient  means  than  dancing,  for  improving  the  form  and 
the  manners,  without  any  of  its  evils.  We  hope  this  institution  will  prove 
as  valuable  as  that  established  at  Hartford. 

Brewster's  Optics. 

We  jure  gratified  to  see  the  first  American  edition  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's treatise  on  Optics,  published  hj  Carey,  Lea,  &.  Blanchard,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  new  and  extraordinary  facts  discovered  by  Brewster,  espe- 
cially on  the  polarization  of  light,  are  here  presented  in  connection  with 
this  science  with  the  clearness  and  simplicity  characteristic  of  this  author, 
and  in  a  form  accessible  to  every  student. 

Natural  History  of  Fishes. 

The  natural  history  of  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts,  by  Dr  Smith,  is  just 
published  in  beautiful  style,  by  Allen  &  Ticknor.  It  is  not  only  a  most 
interesting  work  to  an  ordinary  reader,  but  will  furnish  valuable  materials 
for  instruction  to  every  teacher,  especially  in  our  seaport  towns.  We 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  such  books  will  form  a  part  of  the 
every-day  reading  of  our  schools,  and  children  will  not  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  most  ignorant  men  in  society  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  uses  of  the  plants  and  animals  around  them. 


NOTICES. 

Key  to  History.  Part  2d.  The  Hel^rews.  By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 
Boston.    Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon,  1833.    12mo.  pp.  136. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  a  work  we  noticed^ some  time  since,  intended  to  form 
a  guide  to  a  complete  course  of  historical  studies  In  original  authors.  It  con^ts 
of  a  series  of  questions  on  the  Scriptures,  Josephus,  Jaon,  and  Mailer,  by  which 
a  connected  account  is  obtained  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  It  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  Sacred  Geography.  We  have 
expressed  onr  full  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  plan  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  execution.  This,  how- 
ever, is  simply  a  $eientific  history,  without  any  reference  to  those  religious  asso- 
ciations and  instructions  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the  Scriptures.  We  think 
it  highly  useful  to  one  who  bas  already  studied  it  in  this  form,  as  giving  a  scienti- 
fic arrangement  of  facts ;  but  we  question,  with  regard  to  young  persons,  whether 
it  is  eipedient  thus  to  *  put  asander'  what  Divine  authority  has  united.  We 
appreciate  too  highly  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  willing  that  this  reve- 
lation of  childbocSl,  as  fullv  adapted,  in  its  leading  features,  to  the  mfantile  state  of 
individuals,  as  it  was  to  that  ottbe  nation  to  whom  it  was  given,  sbould  be  placed 
on  the  same  level  in  the  early  associations  of  youth,  with  the  stories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  or  the  annals  of  modem  empires. 

We  learn  that  Miss  Peabody  proposes  to  establish  permanently  a  historical 
Bchoolt  already  commenced,  in  wnich  this  mode  of  instruction  shall  be  adopted, 
illustrated  by  lectures.  We  think  such  a  course  will  be  of  great  value  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  this  interesting  branch  of  knowledge,  so  imper- 
fecUy  taught  even  in  our  best  schools ;  and  we  are  sure,  no  one  will  regret  the 
time  redeemed  for  such  a  purpose.  We  see  not  why  the  work  before  us  may  not 
serve  as  a  complete  guide  to  such  a  course  in  every  village  circle. 
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Bristol  Collegiate  Ivstitution. 

We  have  received  a  pamohlet  embracing  an  aeooont  of  flits  Institntioo, 
from  which  we  derive  the  following  brief  description  of  its  leading  features ; 
which,  thoufrh  not  wholly  peculiar,  are  worthy  of  record. 

This  Institution  is  located  at  Clifton,  or  China  Retreat,  three  miles 
below  Bristol,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  above  Philadelphia.  It  has  ex- 
tensive and  commodious  buildings,  with  a  landed  estate  of  about  380  acres 
of  excellent  soil,  under  hi^  cultivation.  The  Institution  is  divided  into 
three  departments ;  Ist,  the  College  proper,  of  few  doMiu  correspond- 
ing with  the  four  years  of  the  collegiate  course ;  3d,  Uie  Academical 
Department,  and  3d,  the  Select  Preparatorv  School.  A  prominent 
object  of  the  Institution  is  to  fit  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry,  yet 
otners  are  not  excluded. 

The  course  of  Instruction  in  each  department  is  intended  to  be  thorough 
and  complete.  We  observe  that  in  the  senior  class,  the  ConatUvJtUm  of 
tibe  UniUd  States  is  made  a  branch  of  study; — and  that  the  Scriphure$ 
are  studied  throughout  the  whole  course.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the 
collegiate'  department  without  having  it  expressly  understood  that  he  in- 
tends to  go  through  the  whole  course  of  four  years. 

In  evenr  depaiUnent  three  Itours  of  manual  labor  a  day,  at  gardening, 
printing,  book-binding,  or  some  other  employment,  is  required,  for.  which 
they  are  paid ;  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  period  of  labor  may  be  ex- 
tended to  five  hours.  No  person  is  admitted  to  Uie  Institution  without  a 
ffistinct  pledge,  that  he  will  cheerfully  and  regi|lariy  comply  with  these 
conditions.  Thev  are  also  required,  in  all  cases,  to  bind  themselves 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  during  their  continuance. 

Teachers'  Society,  of  Georgia. 

We  learn  from  the  *  Hickorv  Nut'  of  Thomaston,  Geor^a,  that  a  meet- 
ing of  Teachers  was  convened  at  Athens  on  the  10th  of  June  last,  which 
continued  in  session  two  days.  —  Several  interesting  essays  were  read 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  education ;  same  qftekiA  wen  written 
hy  ladies.  Much  important  business  was  brought  before  the  Socie^.  Fe- 
male education  and  Manual  Labor  Schools  were,  however,  the  leading 
topics.  Various  subjects  were  freelv  discussed,  many  important  facts  and 
much  valuable  information  collected,  which  were  calculated  to  be  highly 
beneficial  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching.* 

Western  Female  Institute. 

A  school  under  this  title  has  been  recently  established  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  by  Miss  Beechef,  the  well  known  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Female 
Seminary,  and  her  sister,  and  on  the  same  general  principles  of  aiming  at 
intellectual  and  moral  development,  rather  than  at  mere  acquisitions  and 
accomplishments.  The  number  is  limited  to  30  pupils,  and  two  ladies 
of  experience,  besides  the  two  superintendents  of  the  school,  are  devoted 
to  their  education.  To  aid  in  Physical  Education,  Cdisthenics  are  adopt- 
ed as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  exercise,  and  instead  of  the  practice  of 
some  schools  (which  we  confess  has  sometimes  excited  a  smile  and  some- 
times a  sigh),  of  allowing  but  five  minuUs  to  this  daily  session,  we  are 

*  A  vmr  interatUiif  mMtioff  of  ibe  frieodt  of  commoD  •ohooli,  hai  beeo  reoe&Uy  btld  io  New 
York.    w»  h>f  odjy  ww,  at  pt wiot,  to  Mmowiea  Uie  UcU 
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f  ratified  to  learn  that  ha{f  an  hour  is  devoted  to  it  each  half  day. 
t  is  rendered  attractive  by  music,  and  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  lesson 
in  musical  rhythm.,  We  are  assured  by  those  who  have  tried  both,  that 
it  is  a  far  more  efficient  means  than  dancing,  for  improving  the  form  and 
the  manners,  without  any  of  its  evils.  We  hope  this  institution  will  prove 
as  valuable  as  that  established  at  Hartford. 

Brewster's  Optics. 

We  Jire  j^atified  to  see  the  first  American  edition  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's treatise  on  Optics,  published  l)y  Carey,  Lea,  &  Blanchard,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  new  and  extraordinary  facts  discovered  by  Brewster,  espe- 
cially on  the  polarization  of  light,  are  here  presented  in  connection  with 
this  science  with  the  clearness  and  simplicity  characteristic  of  this  author, 
and  in  a  form  accessible  to  every  student. 

Natural  History  of  Fishes. 

The  natural  history  of  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts,  by  Dr  Smith,  is  just 
published  in  beautiful  style,  by  Allen  &  Ticknor.  It  is  not  only  a  most 
interesting  work  to  an  ordinary  reader,  but  will  furnish  valuable  m&terials 
for  instruction  to  every  teacher,  especially  in  our  seaport  towns.  We 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  such  books  will  form  a  part  of  the 
every-day  reading  of  our  schools,  and  children  will  not  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  most  ignorant  men  in  society  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  uses  of  the  plants  and  animals  around  them. 


NOTICES. 

Key  to  History.  Part  2d.  The  HeVews.  By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 
Boston.    Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon,  1833.    12mo.  pp.  136. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  a  work  we  noticed.soine  time  since,  intended  to  form 
a  guide  to  a  complete  course  of  historical  studies  in  original  authors.  It  consbts 
of  a  series  of  questions  on  the  Scriptures,  Josephus,  Jabn,  and  Mailer,  by  which 
a  connected  account  is  obtained  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  It  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  Sacred  Geography.  We  have 
expressed  onr  full  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  plan  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  execution.  This,  how- 
ever, is  simply  a  aeieniifie  history,  without  any  reference  to  those  religious  asso- 
ciations and  instructions  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the  Scriptures.  We  think 
it  highly  useful  to  one  who  has  already  studied  it  in  this  form,  as  giving  a  scienti- 
fic arrangement  of  facts ;  but  we  question,  with  regard  to  young  persons,  whether 
it  is  expedient  thus  to  *  put  asunder*  what  Divine  auibority  has  united.  We 
appreciate  too  highly  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  willing  that  this  reve- 
lauoo  of  childbocd,  as  fullv  adapted,  in  its  leading  features,  to  the  mfantile  state  of 
indivldoals,  as  it  was  to  that  ot  the  nation  to  whom  it  was  given,  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  level  iu  the  early  associations  of  youth,  with  the  stories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  or  the  annals  of  modem  empires. 

We  learn  that  Miss  Peabody  proposes  to  establish  permanently  a  historical 
school,  already  commenced,  in  wnicb  this  mode  of  instruction  shall  be  adopted, 
illustrated  by  lectures.  We  think  such  a  course  will  be  of  great  value  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  this  interesting  branch  of  knowledge,  so  imper- 
fectiy  taught  even  in  our  best  schools ;  and  we  are  sure,  no  one  will  regret  the 
time  redeemed  for  such  a  purpose.  We  see  not  why  the  work  before  us  may  not 
serve  as  a  complete  guide  to  such  a  course  in  every  village  circle. 


The  Teacher,  or  Moral  Inflaenee  employed  in  the  Instrnctioii  and 
Government  of  the  Young;  intended  chiefly  to  assist  young  teachers  in 
organizing  and  conducting  their  schools.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  fiite  Principal 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Femde  School,  Boston,  Mass.  Bo^n :  Pierce  & 
PariLOr,  1833 ;  Vtnxo.  pp.  293. 

We  have  never  visited  a  school,  whose  spirit  and  character  produced  so  delight- 
ful an  impresrion  upon  us,  as  (hat  superintended  by  Mr  Abbott  We  should  not 
know  where  to  begin  or  to  stop  in  describing  this  wofk;  but  we  can  give  no  higher 
commendation  than  to  say  that  it  presents,  hi  the  most  familiar  and  interesting 
manner,  the  principles  and  methods  by  which  these  results  were  produced,  and 
may  be  reproduced  by  any  one  who  will  act  with  the  spirit  and  the  fidthfulness 
of  we  author.  We  consider  it  invaluable  to  every  jroung  teacher.  Would  that  it 
miffht  be  read  and  practised  upon  until  the  multipliM  nurseries  of  Impatieoce 
MM  envy,  and  strife,  and  evil  speaking,  which  exists  among  our  schools,  shall  be 
converted  into  sanctuaries  of  peace  and  Joy ;  and  sources  of  virtue  as  well  as 
knowledge.  We  cannot  forbear  to  mention  one  trait  which  pervades  the  whole 
system,  and  which  was  admirably  described  by  a  venerated  fiiend  and  cdrresixm- 
dent,  now  deceased.*  *Lo9e  your  Ptipils,'  said  he  to  a  well-educated  teacher,  just 
entering  a  school,  <  and  you  will  find  little  difficulty  in  governing  them.' 

Introduction  to  the  Eclectic  Reader,  a  selection  of  familiar  lessons  de- 
signed for  common  schools.  Bv  B.  B.  Edwards,  Editor  of  the  American 
Quarterly  Register.    Boston.   Perkins  &  Marvin,  1833.   12mo.  pp.  168. 

We  find  in  this  work,  the  same  exhibition  of  industry,  and  Judgment,  and  taste, 
which  we  admired  in  the  Eclectic  Reader.  The  same  spirit  pervades  U.  It  is  a 
christian  spirit,  which  will  distinguish  it,  in  its  character  and  influence,  ftouk 
fliose  which  aim  at  a  sphere  above  or  aside  firom  all  relinon,  and  prepare  it  to 
exert  a  positive  influence  of  the  highest  value,  where  they  would  be  merely 
negative.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  discover  nothing  which  would  ^Ksplease 
any,  unless  it  be  those  who  consider  it  improper  to  communicate  to  Pagan  nations 
the  most  valuable  knowledge,  the  noblest  gift  of  Heaven  which  we  possess.  It 
Is  rich  in  selections  from  Jane  Taylor,  Miss  Martineau,  Miss  Gould,  and  Bryant, 
Gallaudet  and  others,  who  know  how  to  present  truth  and  beauty  in  an  attire  so 
strikingly  simple  as  to  interest  the  child,  while  it  delights  the  man. 

Geographical  Copy  Book,  consisting  of  Outline  and  Skeleton  Maps, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  with  explanations  of  the  nature,  use,  uid 
construction  of  Maps.  By  W.  C.  Woodbridge.  Boston.  Carter,  Hen- 
dne  %L  Co.  1833.   4to.  95  maps. 

The  object  of  this  work  Is  to  furnbh,  in  geography,  something  corresponding  to 
translations  in  flie  study  of  a  language,  or  Sie  working  of  examples,  in  arithmetic, 
or  the  copy  book  in  writing  from  models.  It  consists  of  twenfyfive  outline  and 
skeleton  maj;>s.  The  ouUine  maps  (sometimes  called  blank  maps)  comprise  all  the 
lines  and  objects  of  an  ordinary  map,  but  no  names;  and  correspond  totheCaiiet 
Muettes  (or  dumb  maps)  of  the  French.  These  the  pupil  to  required,  as  a  fint 
exercise,  to  fill  up,  from  memory,  country  by  country,  as  he  advances  with  the 
towns  and  names.  Opposite  to  each  outline  map  is  a  skeleton  tnap,  on  which  the 
lines,  of  latitude  and  longitude  only  are  drawn.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  Cinuhar 
witii  the  outiines,  he  is  expected  to  transfer  them,  country  kf  country,  to  tills 
map ;  and  he  is  thus  most  easily  introduced  to  the  important  practice  ol  drawing 
ftom  memory,  without  which  the  teacher  is  never  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge,  and  which  will  serve,  like  the  simultaneous  mode  of  recitation  on 
tiie  slate,  in  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  to  test  the  knowledge  of  a  whde 
class  at  once. 

•  Bat.  Jbtrali  Eawratn,  late  of  Wodiertfield  Conn.,  whose  charaeter  ■■  an  edoeator  is  at* 
tasted  bj  konoredi  ef  fimmU  popili. 
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The  work  is  introduced  by  an  account  of  the  nature  of  maps  which  presents  the 
subject  in  a  manner  n&ore  simple  than  we  have  yet  seen,  and  dkections  for 
drawing:  the  principal  projections.  It  was  prepared  from  the  conviction 
that  such  a  work  was  needed,  and  that  the  method  of  study  it  proposes  would' 
contribute  materially  to  the  facility  of  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  geograph* 
ical  studies.  The  maps  are  engraved  on  wood,  and  in  order  to  render  them  as 
little  expensive  as  possible  are  printed  on  paper  which  will  receive  ink,  that  it 
may  answer  the  purpose  of  a  copy-book. 


CoREE8POirDE5CC  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  FeMALE    CoLLEGE  OF  BoGOTA. 

[We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  following  copy  of  a  correspondence 
between  a  devoted  advocate  of  Female  education  in  this  country,  and  the  Principal 
of  the  Female  College  at  Boeota  ;  which  is  another  cheering  indication  of  Uie 
sympathy  which  we  hope  win  ever  exist  between  the  different  portions  of  our 
continent  and  in  the  cause  of  humanity.] 

Letter  to  Senora  Maria  Isabella  Cardenas,  Principal  or  the 
Female  College  at  Bogota. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Nov.  8th,  1832. 

Madam, — Separated  as  we  are, —  by  broad  leagues  of  earth  and 
ocean,  we  seem  yet  to  be  brought  sear  each  other,  hy  national  and  in- 
teUectaal  sympathies. 

The  republics  of  South  America,  from  the  commencement  of  their 
•troffffle  against  despotism,  have  been  to  us  objects  of  intense  interest, 
and  New  Granada,  by  her  zeal  in  the  great  cause  of  Education,  no  less 
than  by  her  patriotism,  merits  our  peculiar  admiration.  Is  it  not  remark* 
able,  that  she  should  thus  have  turned  her  attention  to  the  instruction  pf 
JemaU$j  ere  she  had  fully  recovered  from  the  weariness  and  turmoil  of 
revolution  ?  Other  climes  have  required  ages,  to  discover  the  worth  of 
the  weaker  sex,  —  and  to  vanquish  that  jeiuous  reluctance  which  exclu- 
ded them  from  the  temple  of  sciences.  But  your  republic  seems  almost 
intuitively  to  have  learned  a  lesson  from  Liberty — which  Greece  and  Rome, 
so  long  her  pupils  and  worshippers,  never  acquired,  —  the  influence  of  wo* 
man  in  modifying  national  character,  and  the  policy  of  preparing  her  for 
so  important  an  agency. 

With  no  common  delight,  I  have  heard  of  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege for  females  at  Bogota,  and  of  the  illustrious  office  designated  for 
joorself,  in  connection  with  it  Thus,  although  a  stranger,  I  have 
been  animated  by  a  desire  to  address  you,  and  to  welcome  you  to  duties, 
the  most  responsible  that  devolve  upon  our  sex. 

The  education  of  those,  who  are  in  their  turn  to  educate  others,  and 
from  the  retired  fountains  of  domestic  privacy  to  send  forth  sweet  or  bit- 
ter streamlets,  more  widely  than  the  eye  can  see,  or  the  mind  compute, 
is  a  station  of  high  honor  and  deep  accountability.  The  impressions 
thas  made  are  to  be  perpetuated  through  unborn  generations,  and  to  take 
hold  on  the  destinies  of  Eternity.  I  can  speak  with  earnestness  of  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  springing  out  of  such  a  department,  from  the  expe- 
rience o€  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  To  nourish  the  young 
mind  in  its  freshness  and  beauty,  with  the  dews  of  knowledge,  —  to  re- 
move the  excrescences  that  obstruct  its  vigor,  or  mar  its  symmetry,  —  to 
raise  its  tender  buds  to  the  beam  of  Heaven, — and  wait  in  prayer  tipon 
that  God  of  Harvest,  from  whom  alone  is  the  increase,  is  a  hallowed  toil, — 
a  bounty  '  blessing  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  takes.' 
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I  shall  ever  be  interested,  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the 
Institution  under  your  charge,  and  of  j^our  personal  welikre. — Permit  me 
to  extend  to  you,  the  hand  of  fHendship,  end  of  sisterly  regard,  with  the 
wish  that  the  efforts  of  your  countrjr  for  the  mtellectoal  benefit  of  her  chil- 
dren, may  result  in  her  own  stability  and  glory,  —  and  that  your  own  part 
in  Uie  labor,  may  receive  a  reward  above  the  fleeting  distinctions  of  a 
world  that  perisheth.  L.  H.  S. 


Reply. — Translated  from  the  Sparish. 

Bogota,  New-Granada,  Jan.  14th,  1833. 

Madam,  —  The  much  esteemed  letter  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
address  me,  has  excited  in  my  heart  the  purest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
respect.  Your  interest  for  New-Granaaa  proves  the  nobleness  and  patri- 
otism of  your  illustrious  nation,  the  mistress  of  liberty  and  virtue,  which  de- 
votes herself  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  her  sisters  in  this  part  of  Amer- 
ica. We  should  be  happy  could  we  gratify  your  generous  desires  by  fol- 
lowing the  excellent  examples  of  that  favwed  country. 

The  importance  of  giving  a  finished  education  to  woman,  is  proved  by 
experience.  She  gives  the  primitive  formation  to  the  character  of  the 
citizen.  It  is  to  her,  that  the  first  foundations  of  morality  are  entrusted, 
on  which  the  fabric  of  public  happiness  is  reared.  On  her,  in  no  trifling 
degree,  depends  the  prosperity  of  nations.  Yet  her  influence  on  these 
subjects,  has  been  almost  disavowed ;  and  hence  has  been  neglected  the 
instruction  of  a  sex,  which  by  its  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  delicacy  of 
talent,  is  designed  greatly  to  enrich  society,  and  to  contribute  to  the  en- 
joyment of  li^.  It  is  a  mistake,  to  suppose  that  on  account  of  the  do- 
mestic employments  of  women,  they  exert  no  influence  beyond  the  walls 
of  their  homes. 

Tbis  republic  however,  bound  in  iron  for  so  many  ages,  under  Spanish 
despotism,  learned,  in  chiuns,  even  the  necessity  of  extending  instruction 
to  both  sexes,  and  to  all  classes.  Had  it  not  been  for  political  disorders, 
she  would  have  made  far  greater  progress  in  this  work.  But  the  indo- 
lence of  an  absolute  government,  which  reaped  no  revenue  from  the  pro- 
tection of  knowledge,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  among  a  peo- 
ples in  a  state  of  revolution,  paralyzed  the  hand  stretched  out  for  the  in- 
tellectual guidance  of  ou  rfair  and  brilliant  ones.  Now  that  order  has  suc- 
ceeded to  anarchy  and  an  enlightened  and  truly  liberal  administration  has 
taken  the  disposal  of  our  public  affairs,  education  has  become  the  most  fa- 
vored object  of  its  solicitude.  In  this  city,  two  Female  colleges  have 
been  already  established,  and  are  in  perfect  operation.  Their  pupile  are 
making  surprising  progress  in  all  the  branches  appropriate  to  Uieir  sex. 
Truly,  no  service  can  be  more  noble  than  that  of  directing  Education. 
The  satisfaction  of  seeing  just  hopes  realized,  of  following  out  the  im- 
provements which  are  made,  and  of  presenting  to  society  young  ladies, 
capable  of  discharging  their  lofty  duties,  is  a  pleasure  known  but  to  few, 
a  pleasure  which  can  only  be  comprehended  in  its  full  extent  by  one  who 
has  tasted  it,  and  fell  that  it  is  a  science  which  ennobles  both  her  who 
teaches,  and  her  who  learns. 

Be  pleased,  madam,  to  accept  with  kindness,  the  most  sincere  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  for  the  honor  which  you  have  done  me  in  thus  address- 
ing me,  —  for  the  philanthropy  you  show  for  the  female  youth  in  New 
Granada, — and  for  the  distinguished  friendship  which  you  proffer  me, 
and  which  I  accept  with  all  the  regard  due  to  yourself,  and  to  the  favor 
thus  offered. 

liARIA  ISABXLLA  CaRDKITAS. 
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Abt.  I. —  On  thk  Study  of  Phtsiologt  as  a  Branch  of 

General  Education. 

CommunicaUd  to  the  American  Lyceum.  * 
Bt  William  A.  Alcott. 

No  science  is  more  neglected  ihan  Physiology.  I  use  the  term 
in  a  general  sense,  however,  as  including  much  that  in  strictness 
of  hnguage  belongs  to  anatomy.  The  importance  of  thb  science 
to  all  classes  of  mankind  appears  to  me  most  obvious.  The 
wisdom  of  the  injunction,  Know  thyself,  has  been  admitted  for 
ages,  and  yet  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  is  con- 
cerned, the  maxim  is  forgotten  in  practice.  Surely  this  must  be  a 
great  mistake  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  have  influence  in  afiairs 
relating  to  education. 

The  person  who  should  occupy  a  dwelling  seventy,  eighty,  or 
a  hundred  years,  and  yet  be  unable  to  tell  the  number  of  its  apart- 
aients,  or  the  nature,  character,  &c,  of  any  of  its  materials,  —  per- 
haps even  the  number  of  stories  of  which  it  consisted, — would  be 
thought  inexcusably  ignorant.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  medical 
men,  and  here  and  there  an  individual  belonging  to  the  other  pro- 
fessions, is  there  one  person  in  a  thousand  who  knows  anything 

*  We  owe  it,  perhaps,  to  the  author  of  this  Essay  to  say,  that  it  was  written 
hastily^  by  our  earnest  desire,  io  order  to  briof;  this  important  subject  before  the 
American  Lyceum  at  their  meeting  in  May  last ;  and  that  circumstances  have 
allowed  of  little  reTi8lon.'£o. 
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about  the  elementary  materials  —  the  structure  —  or  even  the  num- 
ber of  apartments  in  the  present  habitation  of  his  mind  ?  But  is 
it  not  strange,  that  during  the  progress  of  a  life  which  is  often  pro- 
tracted neariy  a  hundred  years,  while  we  become  acquainted  with 
thousands  of  fellow  beings,  and  millions  of  objects  in  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  world,  we  should  remain  profoundly  ignorant  of  our 
own  physical  frame,  and  die,  even,  without  once  being  introduced 
to  ourselves  ? 

How  an  education  ever  came  to  be  regarded  as  either  liberal  or 
complete  without  a  knowledge  of  physiology,  is  to  me  inconceivable. 
We  know,  indeed,  what  obstacles  ignorance  and  prejudice  have 
thrown  in  the  way  of  improvernent  generally,  and  we  know  how 
these  obstacles  have  always  been  met ;  but  the  question  will  still 
recur :  '  Why  have  individuals  been  found  ready  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  property,  and  health,  and  reputation,  and  life,  for  every 
thing  else  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  themselves  ?' 

Is  it  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  human  structure  and  econo- 
my to  gratify  curiosity  or  excite  wonder  ?  There  are  few  who  are 
not  fond  of  natural  science,  in  most  of  its  departments  ;  especially 
natural  history.  And  is  there  no  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  that  animal  which  has  been  represented  as  being,  above  all 
others j  *  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ?'  Does  it  afford  no  plea- 
sure to  study  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
and  other  organs  concerned  in  changing  a  mass  of  beaten  food  — 
perhaps  some  of  the  coarser  vegetables — into  blood?  —  Of  the 
heart,  and  arteries,  and  veins,  which  convey  this  fluid,  to  the 
amount  of  three  gallons,  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  once  in  four 
minutes  ?  —  Of  the  lungs,  which  restore  the  half-spoiled  blood  to  its 
wonted  purity,  as  fast  as  it  is  sent  into  them,  and  enable  it  once 
more  to  pursue  a  healthful  course  through  its  ten  thousand  chan- 
nels ? —  Of  the  brain,  and  especially  the  nerves,  which  by  their  in- 
numerable branches  spread  themselves  over  every  soft  part  of  the 
human  system,  (and  some  of  the  harder  parts,)  which  they  can 
possibly  penetrate,  in  such  numbers  that  we  can  no  where  insert 
the  point  of  the  finest  needle  without  piercing  them  ?  —  Of  the 
skin,  every  square  inch  of  which  contains  the  mouths  or  extremi- 
ties of  a  million  of  minute  vessels? — Is  all  this,  I  say,  uninter- 
esting ? 

Is  it  for  want  of  a  connection  with  other  sciences  ?  Does  it  illus- 
trate none  of  the  mechanical  laws  ?  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the 
joint  by  which  the  head  is  united  to  the  neck  in  a  way  which  hu- 
man art  never  originated,  if  it  could  even  imitate  it?  —  Of  the 
joicits  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  which  admit  of  such  numerous  and 
complicated  motions  ?  —  Of  the  structure  and  motion  of  the  lungs, 
and  their  bony  covering;  of  the  heart,  the  muscles,  Sic?  Even  the 
wonders  of  the  human  hand,  an  ijastrument  which  we  constantly 
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put  in  requisition,  have  rarely  been  told,  or  its  functions  under- 
stood. 

Have  we  no  interest  in  observing  the  chemical  laws  which,  to 
some  extent,  operate  within  the  system  in  the  formation  and  com- 
bination of  those  fluids  which  we  call  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice, 
the  bile,  the  pancreatic  fluid ;  — in  the  changes  of  food  into  chyme, 
of  chyme  into  blood,  of  blood,  or  the  particles  which  it  holds  in  so- 
lution, into  solid  masses  ; — in  the  change  which  the  blood  under- 
goes in  the  lungs,  and  many  other  mysterious  processes  ? 

Above  all,  is  there  nothing  to  arrest  our  attention  in  the  manner 
by  which  that  unknown  principle  which  we  call  life,  is  able  to  re- 
sist —  often  successfully,  for  seventy  or  eighty  years, — the  tendency 
of  the  solids  and  fluids  to  decomposition  and  putrefaction,  and  the 
delicate  membranes  of  the  body  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  incum- 
bent atmosphere,  resting  upon  them  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  ?  Is  there  no  wisdom  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  so  complicated,  and  yet  so  wonderful  a  machine,  and  in  en- 
dowing it  with  the  power  of  retaining  an  average  heat  of  96  or  98 
degrees,  whether  the  surrounding  atmosphere  be  heated  to  100 
degrees,  or  cooled  to  32,  or  even  to  a  much  lower  point  ?  Is 
there,  moreover,  no  mental  discipline  involved  in  the  study  of 
physiology  ?  Is  it  the  exclusive  province  of  mathematical  science 
to  invigorate  and  discipline  the  mental  powers  ? 

Half  the  labor,  to  speak  quite  within  bounds,  of  every  educator 
of  our  race,  from  the  mother  and  infant  school  teacher  to  the  mar 
gistrate  and  the  minister  of  religion,  is  lost,  and  worse  than  lost,  for 
want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject.  When  I  say  thorough, 
however,  I  only  mean  so  far  as  we  go.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
every  educator  needs  to  be  a  Haller,  a  Richerand,  or  a  Magendie. 
But  I  repeat  it,  so  far  as  an  individual  goes  in  the  study  of  physi- 
ology, whether  he  study  the  character  and  functions  of  one  organ  or 
ten,  let  him  understand  his  subject.  A  little,  that  is,  a  superficial 
knowledge,  is  justly  regarded  as  '  a  dangerous  thing ;'  and  the  more 
80  in  proportion  to  its  practical  value,  if  understood  thoroughly.  , 

If  man  is  ever  to  be  elevated  to  the  highest  and  happiest  con- 
dition whk^h  his  nature  will  permit,  it  must  be,  in  no  small  degree, 
by  the  improvement,  I  might  say  the  redemption,  of  his  phy- 
sical powers.  But  knowledge,  on  any  subject,  must  always  pre- 
cede improvement. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  nature,  structure,  powers 
and  purposes  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  more  than  to  any  other 
sinde  cause,  that  so  much  mischief  is  done  to  the  young  by  excess, 
or  impropriety  m  eating  and  drinking.  Not  that  correct  infomia- 
tkm  on  this  pomt  would  lead  at  once  to  correct  practice ;  but  no 
reform  can  be  expected  until  there  is  a  conviction  of  its  necessity ; 
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for  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  conscience  with  any  fair  prospect  of 

success,  so  long  as  that  conscience  remains  unenlightened. 

To  show  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  for  difiiising  physio- 
logical science,  I  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  topic. 

Error  in  eating  and  drinking  is  among  the  most  pernicious  evils 
of  this  country  ;  and  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  influential  in 
retarding  improvement.  Dr  Caldwell,  of  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity—  and  on  this  point  he  is  by  no  means  alone  —  believes 
that  the  indiscretions  practised  in  supplying  infants  with  food  is  the 
principal  reason  why  they  are  less  healthy  than  tlie  young  of  the 
inferior  animals.  ^  We  con6ne  our  young  domestic  animals,'  says 
he,  *  to  simple  fare,  and  supply  them  with  it  in  measured  quantities, 
and  they  remain  healthy,  thrive  on  it,  and  attain  perfection.  But 
we  allow,  and  even  entice  our  children  to  eat  everything;  and 
the  only  limit  imposed,  as  to  quantity,  is  the  extent  of  their 
craving.'  And  not  satis6ed  with  this,  he  might  have  added,  we 
contrive,  by  giving  them  high  seasoned  and  too  stimulating  food 
and  drink,  to  excite  their  sated  appetites  still  more. 

This  error  is  committed,  and  extensively  too,  by  millions  of  our 
race.  In  truth,  no  person  is  wholly  exempt  from  its  mischievous 
influences.  We  call  oui'selves  rational  beings,  and  yet  even  at  aduk 
age,  we  take  our  food  —  an  act  on  which  much  of  our  comfort  and 
usefulness  depend  —  like  beings  of  mere  appetite.  In  common 
with  many  of  the  unrestrained  animals  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  below  us,  we  often  eat  almost  as  long  as  we  are  able 
to  swallow  food,  pass  a  few  hours  in  dreamy  dulness,  and  then 
shake  ofi*our  torpor  to  surfeit  ourselves  again.  Thus  the  stomach 
is  unreasonably  oppressed,  and  diseased  action  necessarily  ensues. 
And  if  the  stomach  and  other  organs  concerned  in  digestion  be- 
come diseased,  the  whole  system  feels  it,  and  receives  injury  in  two 
ways.  1.  The  supply  of  chyle  becomes  either  deficient  or  ex- 
cessive in  quantity,  and  always  inferior  in  quality  ;  and  when  the 
chyle  is  imperfect,  the  blood  must  necessarily  be  so.  2.  The 
brain  and  nerves,  and  other  organs,  sympathise,  as  it  is  termed, 
with  the  disturbed  or  diseased  organs  of  digestion,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  when  the  latter  suffer,  the  former  suffer  with  them. 
Hence  the  doctrine  that,  '  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it,'  is  as  true  in  physiology  as  in  morals.  In  both  these 
w^ays  the  constitution  is  gradually,  though  perhaps  for  several 
years  imperceptibly,  undermined ;  and,  as  it  has  been  said,  the 
individual  must  sooner  or  later  '  wither  like  a  plant  whose  sap  is 
poisoned,  and  its  roots  enfeebled  in  their  nutritive  functions.' 

But  farther ;  Does  the  infant  exhibit  any  degree  of  uneasi- 
ness ?  It  is  at  once  attributed  to  hunger,  and  the  supposed  infalli- 
ble remedy  is  instantly  administered.     Its  mouth  is  stopped,  its 
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fretting  silenced,  and  its  stomach  gorged  to  satiety,  till  it  even 
runs  over  with  food. 

'  This  practice/  says  the  respectable  writer  whom  I  have  recently 
mentioned,  '  can  scarcely  he  called  less  than  criminal ;  and  the  re- 
cord of  its  effects,  in  the  history  of  our  race,  is  appalling  to  humanity. 
Feeble  health,  severe  and  often  loathsome  disease,  vacant  idiocy, 
raving  madness,  death  and  degeneracy,  make  but  a  part  of  the 
account.  Alf  acknowledge  that  human  beings  die  in  myriads  from 
improper  feeding,  but  it  does  not  yet  seem  very  generally  under- 
stood that  the  race  degenerate  from  the  same  cause.  *  Yet  the 
latter  result  is  as  certain  as  the  former.  That  which  kills  many 
and  sickens  a  much  larger  number,  must  injure,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  constitutions  of  all  who  indulge  in  it.  An  excessive 
devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  continued  through  a  line  of 
several  generations,  never  fails  to  produce  degeneracy.  It  gives  to 
the  animal  part  of  man  a  preponderance.  Hence  it  has  often  been 
observed  that  the  descendants  of  royal  and  imperial  houses,  accus- 
tomed from  the  cradle  to  luxurious  living,  lose,  in  time,  all  the 
higher  attributes  of  humanity,  and  become  pampered  animals. 
The  reason  is  plain.  They  are  exercised  chiefly  in  animal  em- 
ployments, —  eating  and  drinking  being  one  of  them.  Hence 
their  animal  organs  gain  an  ascendancy  over  those  of  a  nobler  order.' 

Were  we  to  watch  over  the  diet  of  our  children  with  as  much 
solicitude  as  an  intelligent*  agriculturist  watches  over  the  young  of 
his  domestic  animals,  instead  of  '  degenerating,'  as  Dr  C.  expresses 
it,  or  even  remaining  stationary,  our  race  would  greatly  improve. 
Our  organization  would,  in  time,  be  better ;  our  powers,  generally, 
of  a  higher  order;  and  their  condition  happier.  But  instead  of 
doing  this,  on  the  contrary  we  often  consign  infants  to  the  feeding 
of  those  to  whose  care  and  skill  we  should  hardly  be  willing  to 
entrust  a  calf!  And  the  consequence  is  well  known.  Man  de- 
generates, while  the  breed  of  our  domestic  animals  improves.  Lict 
our  course  of  conduct  be  reversed,  and  we  shall  reverse  the  result. 
Men  will  improve,  and  cattle  degenerate  —  a  far  more  auspicious 
mdication  of  that  long  looked  for  period  in  the  history  of  our  world 
when  man  and  the  most  powerful  and  even  ferocious  animals  are  to 
dwell  together  in  harmony,  than  is  afforded  by  our  present  and  in- 
creasing physical  inferiority,  and  consequent  mental  and  moral  im- 
becility. Bui  the  morning  star  that  must  usher  in  this  day  of  real 
improvement,  and  lead  man  to  the  highest  and  happiest  condition 
of  which  he  is  susceptible,  by  shedding  light  around  and  within 

*  Od  this  point,  the  language  of  Solomon  often  recurs  to  my  mind :  <  Becauae 
•eotence  agtinst  tn  otU  work  ia  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the 
«ot  of  men  is  fuUy  set  in  them  to  do  evil.' 
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him,  and  under  God  leading  him  home  to  himself,  is  physiology, 
or  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  nature. 

Parents  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  compressing  the  chest. 
They  are  told  that  the  free  action  of  the  lungs  is  indispensable  in 
order  to  purify  the  blood,  which  otherwise  would  soon  become  un6t 
for  the  support  of  life,  and  indeed  poisonous ;  and  are  assured  by 
those  to  whose  advice  they  are  accustomed  to  look,  —  in  some  cir- 
cumstances with  entire  confidence  —  that  just  in  proportion  as  this 
action  is  restrained,  the  blood  must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  But 
what  ideas  do  they  receive  by  the  phrase,  ^motion  of  the  lungs  9  ' 
Does  one  parent  in  a  hundred  ever  think  of  any  other  motion  than 
what  is  produced  by  mere  bending  of  the  body  ?  In  performing 
even  this  movement,  they  know  that  corsets  are  a  hindrance.  But 
of  any  motion  beyond  this,  they  have  not,  generally,  the  remotest 
conception.  That  there  is  a  pair  of  muscles  between  each  two 
ribs,  and  that  the  whole  bony  cavity  has  at  every  breath  a  triple 
and  peculiarly  complicated  motion,  forward,  sideways  and  upward, 
and  that  tight  dresses  impede  all  these  movements,  and  cause  the 
lungs,  when  they  swell  to  receive  the  air  which  we  inhale,  to 
crowd  upon  and  disturb  the  operations  of  the  organs  lying  in  con- 
tact below,  is  what  few  parents  perceive.  If  any  explanation  has 
ever  been  attempted,  it  has  been  but  partially  understood,  for  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  employed ;  and  what  is  explained 
under  these  disadvantages  is  soon  forgotten.  But  let  it  be  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  skeleton,  or  what  is  better,  by  that  which  is 
denominated  the  recent  subject,  and  no  person  will  —  for  no  parent 
can  —  ever  forget  it.  Then  vi'e  might  make  our  appeals,  at  least 
to  the  Christian  portion  of  the  community,  —  I  mean  to  those  who 
have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  improvement,  —  with  a  little  hope  of 
reaching  the  conscience,  and  of  leaving  an  impression. 

When  the  physician  goes  farther,  however,  and  speaks  of  the 
remoter  though  no  less  certain  injuries  to  which  the  system  is  ex- 
posed from  compression  of  the  chest,  on  account  of  the  sympathies 
of  other  organs  with  the  lungs,  especially  those  which  constitute  the 
digestive  system,  and  that  peculiar  apparatus  of  one  half  of  our 
race  which  is  designed  for  the  continuance  of  the  species,  he  still 
uses,  to  every  practical  purpose,  an  unknown  tongue ;  and  though 
his  uninformed  hearers  may  seem  to  understand  and  approve  his 
doctrines,  of  this  he  may  be  assured,  that  no  hold  has  been  taken 
of  their  feelings  which,  alone,  w^ill  ever  lead  to  any  important  change 
in  practice. 

Still  less,  trained  as  we  now  are,  do  parents  feel  the  force  of  any 
arguments  derived  from  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  generations 
that  are  to  follow  them,  whose  every  characteristic  of  body  or  mind 
is  to  be  affected  by  themselves  and  their  conduct ;  and  whose  hap- 
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piness  must  bie  graduated  by  the  measure  of  atteution  which  we,  of 
the  present  generation,  pay  to  the  development  of  our  physical 
frames.  Dr  Rush  supposed  that  merely  as  friends  of  our  country, 
we  ought,  in  the  formation  of  all  our  habits,  as  well  as  in  every  in- 
dividual action,  to  have  a  wise  and  sacred  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  hundredth  generation  that  may  succeed  us  ;  and  he  believed 
that  we  were  no  more  to  be  justified  in  doing  or  neglecting  to  do 
anything  which  should  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the  species,  how- 
ever remotely,  than  if  the  effects  of  our  conduct  were  confined  to 
the  very  next  generation.  He  probably  supposed  that  the  evils 
which  are  entailed  on  our  ofispring  by  excessive  or  improper  eat- 
ing or  drinking,  or  by  improprieties  in  dress,  affected  every  suc- 
cessive generation;  and  unless  corrected,  must  continue  to  be 
transmitted  -^  aggravated  perhaps  by  the  continuance  of  the  same 
habits  and  causes  which  begun  the  mischief,  —  until  our  physical 
natures  shall  be  greatly  degenerated.  And  is  not  this  doctrine 
sound  ?  But  if  so,  is  it  not  to  a  community,  as  Christians,  that  the  * 
appeal  is  strongest  ? 

Could  mothers  once  be  enlightened  on  this  subject,  we  ha- 
zard nothing  in  predicting  that  they  would  see,  in  its  proper  light, 
the  danger  that  exists,  and  to  which  their  own  sex  are  peculiarly 
exposed.  And  were  they  convinced,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
they  would  not  be  wanting  in  that  moral  courage  which  is  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  meet  and  oppose,  by  example,  those  customs  or 
habits  which  fashion  may  have  imposed  upon  us ;  but  which,  unless 
counteracted  by  an  enlightened  Christian  influence,  must  continue, 
and  increase  upon  each  generation  that  shall  succeed  us,  till  our 
race  shall  have  greatly  degenerated,  if  not  sunk  to  a  state  of  general 
imbecility  or  downright  idiocy. 

I  have  thus  given  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
a  general  knowledge  of  human  physiology.  Examples  might  be 
multiplied,  almost  indefinitely.  1  might  speak  of  the  inefficacy  of 
all  rules  laid  down  for  the  cultivation  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
other  senses,  as  well  as  for  their  due  preservation.  To  do  all  that 
b  dedrable,  would  be  to  present  a  whole  system  of  physiology ;  a 
result  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  essay  to  hasten,  but  which,  of 
course  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose. 

Much  is  said  of  the  importance  of  exercise  in  order  to  preserve 
the  system  in  a  healthy  state;  and  of  the  evils,  to  which  those 
muscles  and  organs  are  exposed  which  are  not  brought  into  appro- 
priate action.  But  what  ideas  are  generally  entertained  of  muscular 
action  7  Does  one  individual  in  ten  know  what  a  muscle  or  an 
org^nis? — We  speak  of  changes  of  the  human  constitution, — 
perhaps  at  particular  periods  of  life  ;  and  caution  parents  to  guard 
the  daogars  to  which  the  system  is  exposed  in  these  circum- 
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stances ;  but  what  deSoite  ideas  do  most  parents  obtain  on  these 
points  ?  How  few  have  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  intentions  of 
nature  in  effecting  these  changes  !  So  far  are  they  from  watching 
over  the  young,  in  this  respect,  and  giving  them  t'uneiy,  necessary 
and  valuable  information,  how  few  even  know  that  such  information 
is  necessary?  How  many  healthy  youths  have  become  sickly 
adults,  —  burdens  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  society  for  life  — 
nay,  how  many  lives  have  actually  been  lost  for  want  of  a  little 
knowledge  of  themselves  !  These  remarks  apply,  in  some  measure^ 
to  both  sexes.  How  many  are  over-tasked,  either  in  body  or 
mind,  at  a  period  when  nature  demands  the  expenditure  of  the 
whole  amount  of  physical  and  mental  energy  in  completing  the 
individual^  and  preparing  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  duties 
which  the  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  impose.  The  evils  which  result 
to  our  race  from  ignorance  in  these  respects,  are  positively  incalcu- 
lable. It  is  not  denied  that  from  some  unaccountable  (but  cer- 
tainly reprehensible)  cause  or  other,  few  parents  act  in  conformity 
to  the  light  which  they  already  possess  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is 
also  believed  that  a  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  between 
parents  and  children  in  regard  to  their  whole  nature  and  destiny 
can  never  exist,  until  the  former  are  made  to  perceive  its  neces- 
sity, by  being  supplied  with  the  appropriate  information. 

How  strange  it  is  that  a  single  parent  should  be  found  willing  to 
trust  her  child  to  mere  accident,  without  giving  her  one  word  of 
information  on  topics,  on  the  right  understanding  of  which  so  much 
of  health,  of  happiness  —  and  I  may  say,  reputation  —  depend! 
But  if  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  is  unaccountable;  what  shall  we 
say  of  thousands  of  such  instances?  — Who  would  commit  a  vessel 
freighted  merely  with  merchandize  or  produce,  to  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  and  waves  and  other  dangers  of  the  sea,  not  only  witliout 
a  compass  or  helm,  but  destitute  even  of  a  pilot?  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  set  the  young  *  adrift '  on  *  the  world's 
wide  sea '  in  a  condition,  (so  far  as  the  point  in  question  is  con- 
cerned) no  less  lamentable.  In  these  circumstances,  can  anything 
else  be  reasonably  expected  but  shipwreck?  There  is  danger 
enough  when  a  good  pilot  is  procured  and  every  possible  precau- 
tion taken ;  but  where  everything  is  neglected,  destruction  would 
seem  to  be  almost  inevitable. 

And  let  me  say,  however  startling  the  conclusion,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  young  is  almost  inevitable.  Not  an  instanta- 
neous destruction,  moral  or  physical,  it  is  true ;  but  what  is  often 
more  dreadful,  a  lingering  one.  There  are  very  few  individuals  to 
be  found  who  do  not  sometimes  yield  to  indulgences  or  excessesi 
either  at  the  solicitation  of  their  own  appetite  or  in  oompliaiice 
with  the  customs  wluch  prevail  around  them,  the  teodeacy  of 
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which  is  to  diminish  their  vigor,  if  not  to  impair  their  heahh  for  life. 
I  am  just  now  speaking  of  errors  in  diet,  drink,  exercise,  &c.  with- 
out the  remotest  reference  to  those  grosser  errors  to  which  I  wish 
it  was  no  part  of  my  duty  to  advert.  On  the  latter  subject  I  might, 
however,  say  much,  did  my  limits  permit.  I  might  speak  of  the 
prevalence  of  solitary  as  well  as  social  vice,  in  boarding  and  high 
schools,  —  and  even  in  too  many  instances  in  colleges.  There  is 
too  much  evidence  that  some  of  these  supposed  sources  of  moral 
purity  are  litde  more,  to  many  of  their  inmates,  than  hotbeds  of 
physical  and  moral  pollution  —  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  which  instructors,  at  this  period  of  their  pupils'  age,  and 
under  the  circumstances  which  often  exist,  can  possibly  make. 
Some  striking  facts  might  here  be  presented,  did  my  limits  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  permit ;  enough,  at  least  to  awaken  every 
teacher  and  parent  to  renewed  effort  to  devise  means  for  meeting 
this  tremendous  and  increasing  evil.  * 

It  is  not  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  physiology  would  he  the 
means  of  correcting  either  common  or  gross  errors  at  once.  But 
what  I  contend  for  is,  that  until  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  human  frame  becomes  so  common  that  every  parent  and 
teacher  can  perceive  how  every  abuse  of  the  constitution  must, 
of  necessity,  sooner  or  later  bring  punishment  upon  him  who  com- 
mits it,  or  upon  his  posterity,  no  radical  or  effectual  reformation 
can  be  expected.  There  must  be  a  familiarity  on  these  subjects, 
between  parents  and  children,  which  has  rarely,  if  ever  yet  existed; 
and  the  chiki  must  be  trained  to  see  the  sword  of  the  avenger 
stretched  out  by  permission  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  against  every 
form  of  abuse  of  that  body  which  was  intended  to  be  a  '  temple  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;'  and  of  its  every  passion  and  appetite.  In  my 
own  estimation  we  have  no  other  safeguard.  Let  this  be  effectu- 
ally tried.  If  this  fail,  it  will  then  be  early  enough  to  sit  down  in 
despair.. 

On  the  subject  of  medical  quackery,  and  the  means  of  removing 

'This  process  of  underminiDg  the  health,  and  destroyiDg,  or  rather  preventiDg 
physical  vigor,  often  begins  much  earlier  than  is  supposed.  It  is  no  doubt  has- 
tened by  *  evil  communications  ;*  I  mean  by  having  the  imagination  early  filled 
widi  improper  ideas  by  vicious  companions ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  have  even 
known  parents  themselves  to  indulge  in  conversation  before  their  children,  which 
instead  of  giving  them  real  and  valuable  information,  and  teaching  them,  on  this 
pmnt,  to  respect  themselves,  only  tended  directly  to  excite  a  kind  of  pruriency 
which  themselves  would  most  deeply  regret,  if  they  understood  what  its  conse- 
quences were. 

It  is  not  the  direct  influence  of  parental  error  alone,  that  forms  for  the  succeed- 
ing generation  feeble  and  enervated  bodies ;  but  every  vice  of  youth  has  the  effect 
to  weaken  the  proeeny  of  an  individual,  should  such  progeny  ever  arise.  When 
will  this  great  truth  be  known,  felt,  and  acted  upon !  When  will  it  be  distinctly 
and  universally  understood,  that  every  error,  at  every  age,  necessarily  entails 
evil  on  those  who  follow  us,  not  merely  to  the  *  third  and  fourth  generation,'  bat 
till  <  time  shall  be  no  longer  !* 
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it,  much  might  be  said.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  opinion 
is  beginning  to  be  received,  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  counter- 
act it,  but  by  diffusing  physiological  science.  If  it  be  true,  as  has 
recently  been  asserted  by  the  president  of  one  of  our  western  col- 
leges, in  reference  to  the  Sute  of  Tennessee,  that  *  every  half- 
educated  young  physician  who  succeeds  in  getting  ^  reputable  shvxe 
of  practice,  must  have  rid  the  world,  rather  prematurely,  of  some 
dozen  or  twenty  individuals,'  then  the  evils  of  this  species  of 
quackery  are  certainly  extensive.  For  there  is  everywhere  too 
strong  a  disposition  to  prefer  the  ignorant  and  assuming,  though 
young  practitioner,  to  the  modest,  the  intelligent,  and  the  experi- 
enced :  the  half-educated  to  the  few  whose  education  has  been 
more  worthy  of  a  responsible  profession.  But  this  disposition,  so 
universal,  has  its  foundation  in  ignorance,  and  can  only  be  counter^ 
acted  by  knowledge. 

Let  physiology  shed  its  light  on  the  face  of  society,  and  medical 
quackery  will  soon  disappear.  The  stream  cannot  flow  after  its 
sources  are  dried  up,  or  the  noxious  weed  flourish  where  it  cannot 
find  a  pabulum.  If  duly  informed,  men  will  learn,  in  time,  to  trust 
less  to  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  their  confidence,  and  more  to 
those  who  are.  They  will  be  better  able  to  estimate  their  own 
strength ;  to  know  how  far  they  can  safely  go  in  prescribing  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  when  to  seek  professional  advice. 
They  will  escape  both  extremes  ;  that  of  contemning  medical  ad- 
vice and  aid,  and  that  of  relying  upon  it  on  every  trifling  occasion: 
of  which,  however,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 

If  mothers  understood  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  pby^cal 
frame,  they  could  not  surely  subject  their  infants  to  that  abuse  so 
often  witnessed  of  giving  them  anodyne  medicines  habitually  — 
elixirs,  laudanum,  cordials,  &c.  They  must  perceive,  from  the 
nature  of  the  stomach,  the  brain,  and  the  nervous  system,  that  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  actual  disease,  they  cannot  escape  being  injured 
by  them.  But  in  their  present  ignorance  of  physiology,  it  often 
happens  that  if  they  do  not  see  immediate  evil  effects  arise  from  a 
thing  they  will  not  believe  all  the  physicians  in  the  world,  who  may 
forewarn  them  of  future  and  certain  evil.  The  belief  that  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  for  example,  given  daily  to  a  young 
child,  may  be  pernicious,  and  yet  a  very  small  dose  of  the  same 
substance  be  innocent,  is  an  error  which  a  knowledge  of  physiolc^ 
would,  at  once,  eradicate.  * 

The  case  is  much  the  same  with  errors  in  food,  drink,  dress,  ex- 

'  A  few  cases  may  inustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks.    A  family  often  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  were  uncommonly  healthy  and  vifi^rous,  were  dosed  with 
•Uzir  daily,  because  they  cried  rather  more  than  was  agreeable.    The  doee,  as 
^'  WW  increaaed  until  they  were  two  or  three  years  of  age,  when  it  was 
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ercise,  &c.  The  evil  coDsequences  are  pointed  out  by  physicians, 
but  many  will  not  believe.  They  perceive  the  evils  h  is  true,  but 
they  attribute  them  to  other  causes.  Or  if  the  evil  do  not  tm^ne- 
diately  appear,  they  think  it  never  will.  The  experience  of  the 
whole  medical  world  passes  for  nothing  with  such  persons ;  and 
especially  where  appetite,  or  humor,  or  fashion  happen  to  be  op- 
posed to  this  mass  of  testimony. 

An  opinion  has  gained  currency  in  the  world,  and  especially 
among  the  sex  who  rule  it,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  call  for  a  physician, 
as  long  as  we  can  possibly  get  along  without.  This  opinion  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  which  involves  the  yearly  loss  of  many  lives, 
—  but  I  know  of  little  advantage  derived  from  it  to  any  class  of  the 
community  but  sextons. 

*  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,'  is  a  maxim  of  obvious  wisdom, 
but  why  it  should  be  deemed  inapplicable  in  the  present  case,  and 
applicable  everywhere  else,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  Let  me  be 
distinctly  understood.  I  am  no  advocate  for  indiscriminate  dosing, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  But  I  am  well  assured  that  the  popular 
fear  that  if  we  send  for  a  physician,  he  will  make  us  sick,  is  foolish 
and  unreasonable.  Generally  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  select  an 
individual  in  whom  we  can,  or  ought  to,  con6de.  And  it  is  fully 
believed,  that,  taking  things  as  they  are,  for  one  that  is  made  sick 
by  the  physician,  ten  die  by  neglecting  to  call  him  in  season. 

Mothers  are  apt  to  think  themselves  the  best  physicians,  especially 
for  their  own  children.  There  are,  indeed,  occasional  exceptions 
to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  for  there  are  some  who  fall  into  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  error,  and  run  for  the  physician  perpetually. 
We  shall  seldom  6nd  persons  of  the  last  class,  however,  who  will 

gradually  discoDtinued,  and  no  evil  consequences  immediately  appearing,  the  mo- 
ther supposes  the  practice  to  be  not  only  innocent,  but  useful ;  and  recommends 
it  to  her  friends.  But  these  children,  some  of  them  now  thirty  years  of  age,  do 
not  retain  that  degree  of  vigor  which  their  early  activity  seemed  to  promise,  and 
which  has  been  common  with  their  ancestors.  With  most  of  them  there  is  al- 
ready so  much  of  a  declension  as  to  give  rise  to  expressions  of  surprise  that  it 
could  hiippen.  Now  I  do  not  affirm  that  this  premature  loss  of  vigor  and  activity 
was  produced  by  an  early  and  free  use  of  elixir,  but  only  that  no  mother,  under 
such  circumstances,  ought  hastily  to  conclude  her  practice  was  innocent;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  endeavor  to  spread  it.  In  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  leads  them  to  very  different  conclusions. 

Another  lady,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  gave  her  infants  laudanum  to  keep 
them  quiet,  while  she  could  labor.  And  almost  every  one  of  those  children  are 
obviously  possessed  of  very  inferior  intellects ;  and  many  of  them  possess  very 
little  energy  of  character;  and  there  is  no  other  obvious  cause  of  accounting  for 
the  fact,  than  by  supposing  that  the  mischief  was  done  by  the  laudanum. 

But  the  evil  of  these  pernicious  practices  sometimes  appears  more  immed'ately. 
A  healthy  child  was  dosed  with  laudanum  to  keep  it  quiet,  bemnning  with  one 
drop  and  gradually  increasing  it  to  twenty  or  thiKy  at  a  dose,  ti!!  at  the  age  of  six 
months  this  treatment  produced  epileptic  fits,  from  which  it  recovered  with  very 
^eat  difficulty.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  mother  could  be  made  to  believe 
the  child  was  injured  by  the  laudanum,  even  now  ! 
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steadily  follow  a  prescription,  for  if  the  medicine  should  escape  the 
charge  of  containing  some  fancied  poison,  and  being  thrown  into 
the  fire,  its  effects  will  probably  be  neutralized  or  counteracted  by 
errors  in  diet,  drink  or  exercise.  But  although  I  have  very  litde 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  mothers  to  do  much  without  advice, 
trained  as  they  now  are,  yet  I  am  quite  confident  that  -their  co- 
operation in  the  plans  of  a  rational  and  judicious  physician  is  indis* 
pensable.  Yet  they  can  never  be  made  to  perceive  the  importance 
of  this  co-operation,  and  of  yielding  their  opinion  to  his,  in  cases 
where  no  immediate  danger  is  perceived,  so  long  as  their  ignorance 
of  the  human  frame  and  the  laws  which  govern  it  shall  continue. 
And  however  heterodox  the  opinion  may  seem  to  many,  it  is  ge- 
nerally in  cases  where  immediate  danger  is  not  very  great,  that  med- 
ical advice  is  most  useful. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  repeat  it,  parents — and  mo- 
thers in  particular,  on  whom  so  much  of  our  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  well-being  depend  —  must  have  a  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology. Of  the  redemption  of  man's  physical  nature  without  this 
knowledge,  there  is  very  little  hope.  •  If  this  world  is  ever  to  be- 
come a  happier  and  belter  world,'  says  Mr  Flint  in  his  Western 
Review,  '  woman,  well-educated,  disciplined,  and  principled,  sen- 
sible of  her  influence,  and  wise  and  benevolent  to  exert  it  aright, 
must  be  the  original  mover  in  this  great  work.'  She  roust  be  so 
both  by  the  influence  of  example  and  precept. 

She  must  feel  herself  responsible,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  those  who  are  entrusted  to  her  care.  Let  her 
remember  that  not  only  the  health  and  enjoyment,  but  even  the  beauty 
of  her  children  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  her  disposal;  and  beau- 
ty is  not  to  be  despised.  Who  does  not  know  that  intemperance  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  even  intemperate  passions,  injure  the  fea- 
tures? If  they  should  not  produce  a  pimpled  nose,  red  eyes,  or 
livid  or  fiery  cheeks,  they  will  at  least  give  a  dull  appearance  to 
the  eyes,  and  stupidity  to  the  whole  features ;  and  there  are  certain 
passions  which,  if  long  indulged,  knit  permanently  the  brow,  de- 
press the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  thus  render  the  countenance 
disagreeable,  if  not  painful  to  all  who  behold  it. 

The  mother,  I  say,  must  be  instructed  in  this  important  branch 
of  natural  science,  for  in  the  appropriate  management  of  the  di- 

! festive  system,  lungs,  heart,  brain,  nerves,  skin,  and  the  senses, 
rom  the  earliest  moments  of   infancy,  consists  not  merely  an 
important  part,  but  in  view  of  its  results  the  principal  part  of 
education.    But  tf  so,  then  the  mother,  educated  or  uneduca- 
ted|  wise  or  i^porant,  b  the  principal  arbiter  of  human  destiny. 
^hv       >k«liitg  tlii0^  frame,  is,  beyond  debate,  greatly 

Its  teaemeot.    For  though   many 
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good  men  have  possessed  miserable  bodies,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  effort  on  their  own  part  and  on  the  part  of 
those  around  them,  which  constituted  them  what  they  were,  had  it 
been  aided  by  more  vigorous  bodies,  would  have  made  them  far 
better  and  more  effective  actors  on  the  great  theatre  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

Next  to  the  mother,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  is  impor- 
tant to  the  teacher.  This  is  true,  whether  his  office  be  to  instruct 
merely,  for  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  or  to  educate.  Those  who 
have  their  pupils  constantly  under  their  care,  as  in  some  of  our 
^  boarding  or  select  schools,  may  be  considered  as  substitutes,  for  the 
time,  for  parents ;  and  any  remarks  which  go  to  show  the  obliga- 
tions which  parents  are  under,  to  understand  the  physical  constitu- 
tions of  their  children,  would  be  equally  applicable  to  their  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  to  those  who  only  instruct  their  pupils  six  hours  of  the  day, 
for  five  days  of  the  week,  and  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  in  a  quarter, 
while  they  are  with  their  parents  or  elsewhere  the  rest  of  the 
time,  it  may  seem  at  first  view,  impossible  they  should  derive  much 
benefit  from  a  knowledge  of  physiology.  Yet  when  we  consider 
the  subject  more  closely,  we  shall  find  such  a  conclusion  premature. 
What  teacher,  who  had  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  animal 
functions,  would  permit  his  younger  pupils,  especially  females, 
to  sit  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  on  a  bard  bench,  without  any  sup- 
port for  the  back ;  and  suffer  it  to  be  repeated  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year  ?  To  say  nothing  of  its  cruelty,  or 
its  tendency  to  disgust  the  pupil  with  school-rooms  and  schools, 
and  by  association,  with  everything  connected  with  them,  is  it  not 
obvious  that  it  greatly  exposes  the  spine,  at  that  tender  age,  to  a 
gpecies  of  curvatnre  which  may  and  probably  will  be  productive  of 
the  most  serious  evils  afterwards,  and  very  possibly  be  the  means 
of  destroying  life?  It  is  well  known  that  suffering  of  the  kind  to 
which  I  refer  is  much  greater  in  amount,  other  things  being 
equal,  in  cities  and  places  where  females  are  subjected  to  the 
annatural  restcaiots  of  many  of  our  schools,  than  elsewhere. 

Would  a  teacher  who  knew  the  human  constitution,  and  the 
Am^et  which  it  undergoes,  make  no  allowance  for  those  changes 
of  temper  and  feeling  which  are  so  often  their  accompaniment? 
Would  be  expect  his  pupils,  under  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
dhide,  to  be  so  far  skilled  in  the  art  of  controlling  their  feelings,  as 
to  appear  cheerful  when  they  are  not  so ;  and  to  prosecute  their 
mmes  with  their  usual  zeal  when  they  are  unfit  for  it  ?  Would 
he-  ilgtrd  every  little  ebullition  of  the  passions,  in  either  of  the 
*  of  his  pupils,  at  a  particular  age,  as  indicating  deter- 
ff  or  unalterable  perversity  of  temper  ? 
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Tf^ntcher^  muse  tindeTscind  tius  sabject,  befive  they  are  at  all 
rpMiiri^^i  ro  ilii  in  :he  ibrxniftdca  of  character,  eveo  for  six  hours  in 
i  '(ay.  Ti^jy  mui?c  ?Ui(iy  me  ccnstiiudaii  of  each  indiFidual  who  is 
c^»ffiff»itre«i  ro  their  charze.  Some  coikiren  are  fixid  enough  of 
4tti()y,  ^nit  liter  several  hours  coodaeneac  m  school,  are  apt  to  ex- 
««r(-»<e  vKfi^rritiy,  or  to  excess:  and  25  the  imwktdiate  consequence, 
for  rf>iic(r'>n,;  manifest  a  disinrfinarign  tor  their  books  and  lessons. 
6tiH*r4  f'Ht  Uio  much,  especially  at  dinner.  Others  load  their 
•tt^FtriiH'lN  wlrh  col  J  water,  perhaps^  when  heated  ^rith  exercise. 
!((.•(  0»t*  iiKiftif'tor,  uho  finds  his  pupils  dven  tooocasiooal  yawning 
•(fKl  ri^i^kifi  of  their  studies,  remember  that  thej  have  bodies ;  and 
if  hf«  iiiMidfiitand  in  how  many  ways  the  coodtioa  of  the  body  may 
»iifli(««iN  f>  tlie  mind,  when  he  is  disposed  to  paoEsfaa  popil  for  indo- 
liHM  •*,  piIIkt  liy  privation,  frowns,  threats,  or  blows,  he  will  often 
(iiid  iliMi  i)i«4  itml  crime  is  that  of  eating  or  drinkxns:  too  much,  or 
•ilMNJdf^  (l(«*  iNKty  ill  some  way  or  Other.  Many  a  child  has  been 
imimnIiimI  Imi  li(/<iiie<^,  when  if  punished  at  aQ,  it  sfaooM  have  been 

(1*1     i|||i-||i|>f'lrl|ir*>. 

rtirif  Mif>  iiiHtiy  )N)inls  of  view  in  which  a  knowledge  of  phvsi- 
iilhi^t  14  iMi)H>ilHi»<  tfi  the  teacher.  It  will  enable  him  to  aecomroo- 
ilnii*  H*r  I »HM>iii  141119  of  hi»  pupils  to  their  actual  wants  better  than 
(to  "•Mild  iiilu*M\i<('  ilo.  Should  bathing  be  practsed,  he  will  be 
•i|t|(«  f.t  ili'uits.iiiitH  iIm?  proper  hour,  and  manner  of  conductine;  it  * 
ttt.l  »•«  ptii  iImmii  imi  ihiMr  i^iianl  against  any  dangers  to  which  they 
MMi  Im*  («x|M*<it'()  III  |iiu(ici*uliiif;  it.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since,  that 
til.  pniti'i|*d  1*1  'MM'  t*i  1*111'  hirgest  and  most  flourishing  seminaries 
I'll  ,.>>«it^  •ni'ii,  impMU'd  uhut  was  the  most  appropriate  hour  for 
1.  .iitii.^  in, I  .*4«  Is-Mi^  iiilormed  what  general  rules  were  indicated 
K(  >>>  lii«i :  M  \W  NuM^n  liuiiH*,  acknowledged  that  he  had  hitherto 
I '  M..IM.  i  if:  ;vh«H«l  \\s  lH<Uh>  immediately  after  tea.  Now  thb  is 
•       t  lit.,  tu'ivt  >t-T^<\M>«  (im(  ctuild  be  selected,  for  most  persons. 

Ill  I  (  Mii  iii  iltr  hMM|V4<niun>  uiul  ventilation  of  school  rooms,  no 
I  I  li  t  \\\\\  \'\s'\  |Mv|vri\  umirntund  or  discharge  his  dutv,  until 
•  I  <i  ..ii<l|.c  til  ihr  4ti^^^«un^  and  functions  of  the  lungs  and  skin 
'1  I(Imi  ihc  ihip(M«!io«v  oft  ho  subject,  and  what  a  responsibilitj 
•I'  ■  \\'  \\\\\\\\  \\\\\\  \X\%\  lOMamvs  might  be  multiplied  almost  in- 
•I'  Ihiih  I,    \\  iui'U  \\\^\\\\\  tlluMttiur  the  im()erious  necessity  of  bavins 

•i<  Ml'  In  Mhi'tt*  v*\\y^  \\\M^  liM-tuatiou  of  physical  or'moralcha- 
f  ••  !•  I  I  '  MiMMitd,  •tttpiiMhii^K  ami  intimately  too,  with  the  hu- 
fi.  .!•  1  ':n  liiiiiiMit   himI  tu  ivluiUMi  to  surroundiug  objects. 

I'  I*  "'"      '*l  «"«»»wv  I  Imi  (Iuvm)  who  are  concerned  in  the  instruc- 

*'■  "  '  (•'•'  ♦  'I  ♦••••  ^•♦Mttii  *M  iho  old  on  the  Sabbath,  should  not  re- 

iii.iIm  »,n"i'»'«i  Mil  ihi.  ^id^jv**'!      I  nm  much  deceived,  however,  if 

^•>im.  .'I  \\^^  i^»..,»i,.*i  tttuuKv'a  Hiixmiii  from  ignorance  of  physiolc^, 

MiJI  mmmIi    Ion.      .V  iumuiv»i  nii|;ht  almost  as  well  wear  out  a 
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fine  pair  of  lungs  in  preaching  to  the  wind,  as  in  attempting  to  gain 
the  attention  of  a  set  of  hearers  who  have  just  eaten  a  hearty  din- 
ner, on  the  Sabbath,  especially  if  they  are  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  progress  of  their  ordi- 
nary occupations.  Would  he  labor  with  any  considerable  hope  of 
doing  good,  his  first  step  must  be  to  try  to  break  up  the  wretched 
custom  of  |brging  ourselves  with  food  on  this  day ;  whether  by  an 
increase  of  variety  to  tempt  the  palate,  or  simply  an  increase  of 
quantity.  Laboring  people  often  say,  they  feel  a  keener  appetite 
on  Sunday  than  on  other  days ;  but  it  arises  rather  from  ennui :  at 
least  it  is  a  morbid  feeling,  and  should  never  be  indulged. 

Where  the  arrangements  for  the  Sabbath-school  instruction  of 
children  and  youth  are  such  that  they  are  kept  almost  constantly 
either  in  the  class,  or  at  public  services,  from  morning  to  evening,  in 
addition  to  the  great  danger  of  disgusting  them  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  making  them  skeptics,  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the 
health,  particularly  when  the  pupils  attend,  (as  they  usually  do,) 
other  schools  during  the  week.  For  it  involves,  almost  of  neces* 
sity,  among  many  other  evils,  one  species  of  neglect  which  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  noticed.  Sitting  six  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
in  the  week,  must,  with  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  in  a  long 
course  of  years,  do  much  to  favor  a  want  of  proper  action  in  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  generally  ;  and  though  in  vigorous 
constitutions,  which,  in  early  life  especially,  are  able,  in  part,  to  ward 
oflTthe  evil,  the  consequences  may  not  for  some  time  be  apparent, 
yet  a  day  of  reckoning  must  come.  Although  '  sentence  against  an 
evil  work  be  not  executed  speedily,'  yet  the  curse  cannot  be  evaded 
forever.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  many  of  the  evils  of  dys- 
pepsia, if  they  do  not  have  their  origin  in  the  neglect  to  which  I 
refer,  are  greatly  confirmed  by  it.  Constipation  is  most  trouble- 
some to  those  dyspeptics,  other  things  being  equal,  who  were  most 
confined  to  the  school  bench  in  early  life. 

The  almost  universal  ignorance  on  a  subject  so  immeasurably 
important,  must  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Something  efiectua^  must 
be  done,  and  done  immediately.  Where  is  he  who  in  the  spirit 
of  Brougham  —  though  with  but  half  his  influence  —  and  in  view 
of  the  usefulness  of  physiological  science  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, will  determine  that  not  only  every  student  in  our  colleges, 
high  schools,  and  common  schools,  but  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  land  shall  be  enlightened  ?  Let  him  but  resolve,  and 
the  work  is  half  accomplished. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  *  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institutions,'  a  valuable 
work  recently  published,  and  every  page  of  which  goes  to  prove 
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the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  our  own  physical  frames,  we  6nd 
the  following  eloquent  language  on  this  subject : 

^  Why  is  not  the  science  of  physiology  taught  in  all  our  colleges? 
Astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  botany  are  not  neglected.  The  students  are  required  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  "air  they  breathe,  the  water  they  drink,  the 
fire  that  warms  them,  and  the  dust  they  tread  on.  ^hey  must 
know  something,  forsooth,  about  ^'  spots  on  the  sun,"  eclipses, 
*'  northern  lights,"  "  meteoric  stones,"  the  **  milky  way,"  the  great 
bear,  the  little  bear,  comets'  tails,  Saturn's  ring,  and  Jupiter's 
moons ;  they  must  know  all  about  the  variations  of  the  needle,  the 
tides,  the  trade  winds,  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes, thunder,  volcanic  eruptions ;  why  a  stone  falls  down  rather 
than  up,  and  what  flattened  the  poles.  All  this  is  very  well.  But 
what  do  our  graduates  know  of  the  structure  of  their  bodiesy  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs,  and  their  laws  of  relation  ?  Just 
about  as  much  as  the  Peripatetics  did  of  ideas,  when  they  supposed 
tliem  little  filmy  things  which  floated  off  from  objects,  and  somehow 
wormed  their  way  through  the  senses,  and  finally  stuck  fast  on  the 
pineal  gland  of  the  brain,  much  like  barnacles. 

'  Modern  education  conducts  the  student  round  the  universe ;  bids 
him  scale  the  heights  of  nature,  and  drop  his  fathom  line  among 
the  deep  soundings  of  her  abyss,  compassing  the  vast  and  analyzing 
the  minute  ;  and  yet  never  conducts  him  over  the  boundary  of  that 
world  of  living  wonders  which  constitutes  him  man^  and  is  at  once 
the  abode  of  his  mind,  the  instrument  of  its  action,  and  the  subject 
of  its  sway.  Why,  I  ask,  shall  everything  else  be  studied,  while 
the  human  frame  is  passed  over  as  a  noteless,  forgotten  thing — 
that  master-piece  of  divine  mechanism,  pronounced  by  its  author 
"  wonderfully  made,"  and  "  curiously  WTOught ;"  —  a  temple  fitted 
up  by  God,  and  gloriously  garnished  for  the  residence  of  an  im- 
mortal inhabitant^  bearing  his  own  image,  and  a  candidate  for  a 
"  building  of  God,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

I  hope  this  fervid  appeal  will  be  attentively  read  and  pondered. 
There  are  thousands  of  students  now  prosecuting  a  course  of  study 
in  our  higher  seminaries  and  colleges,  which  occupies  from  six  to 
nine  years.  Other  tens  of  thousands  of  each  sex,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  destined  to  be  mothers  or  teachers,  are  spend- 
ing from  one  to  four  years,  in  high  schools  or  academies  alone. 
New-England  and  New- York  have  nearly  a  million  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  in  common  schools  four  to  eight  months  in  a  year, 
tor  ten  or  twelve  years  together.  Cannot  a  single  month  of  all 
this  time  be  set  apart  for  studying  the  architecture  of  this  '  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle,' — its  simplicity,  beauty,  harmony,  ma- 
jesty ?  Shall  even  the  infant  of  two  years  old  be  taught  the  laws  of 
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matter,  and  the  philosophy  of  motion  4,000,  nay,  95,000,000 
miles  distant,  and  the  man  of  thirty,  forty  or  sixty  be  ignorant  of 
the  simplest  laws  of  motion  which  obtain  within  him  ;  or  whether, 
indeed,  there  be  any  motion?  Such  neglect  in  education,  be  the 
fault  where,  or  whose  it  may,  is  wholly  unreasonable  and  inexcusa- 
ble.    The  voice  of  every  friend  of  man  must  be  raised  against  it. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  Where  shall  we 
begin?  My  reply,  though  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  is,  Everywhere. 
Tt  has  already  been  shown,  that  parents,  and  especially  mothers,  are 
as  deeply  concerned  as  any  class  of  the  community ;  probably  they 
are  more  so.  But  though  they  could  be  made  to  feel  its  importance, 
we  can  hardly  expect  them  to  pay  much  attention  to  this  science 
amidst  a  pressure  of  domestic  duties.  What  they  can  do,  however, 
they  ought.  Then  the  number  of  young  ladies  in  our  various  female 
seminaries  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable ;  and  these  should  be 
thoroughly  instructed.  Young  men  in  every  grade  of  schools, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  destined  for  the  most  part  to  be- 
come parents  or  teachers,  should  also  understand  physiology.  And 
to  none  is  this  knowledge  more  indispensable,  personally,  than  to 
those  who  are  destined  to  become  public  speakers.  If  young  men 
who  enter  the  ministry  knew  the  structure  of  their  lungs,  it  appears 
to  me  they  would  not  so.  often  abuse  them ;  and  there  would  be 
less  going  abroad  in  pursuit  of  health. 

But  how  shall  the  knowledge  in  question  be  communicated  ? 
The  same  method  of  instruction  which  is  successfully  taken  with 
students  in  medicine,  would  undoubtedly  be  more  successful  than 
any  other  in  colleges  and  the  higher  classes  of  select  schools  and 
academies.  It  will  not  be  indispensable  to  introduce  youth  at  once 
to  the  dissecting  room,  for  several  substitutes  for  this  may  be  de- 
vised. Besides  the  dried  preparations,  portions  of  the  system  pre- 
served in  spirits.  Sic,  art  has  furnished  us  with  the  mannikin,  or  ar- 
ti6cial  man,  so  ingeniously  formed  as  to  show  the  structure  of  most 
if  not  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  nearly  as  well  as  can  be  shown  by 
means  of  the  recent  subject.  Every  institution  of  learning  from 
the  common  school  to  the  university  should  possess  one;  and 
teachers  should  be  taught,  or  should  teach  themselves,  how  to  use 
it.  Their  expense,  however,  will  probably  exclude  them  from 
common  schools  for  some  time  to  come,  were  there  no  other  ob- 
jections against  them. 

Yet  much,  very  much,  may  be  accomplished  in  another  way. 
It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  many  truths  by  comparative  anatomy ; 
I  mean  by  the  dissection  of  such  animals  as  we  can  conveniently 
obtain.  When  the  lungs,  for  example,  are  the  subject  of  study,  let 
the  physician  be  called  upon  to  direct  to  some  animal  in  which 
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these  oi^ans  most  nearly  resemble  those  of  maoi  and  so  of  other 
portions  of  the  human  frame. 

Is  it  objected  to  the  study  of  physiology  in  our  schools  that  there 
is  much  prejudice  to  combat  ?  So  there  always  has  been,  on  the 
introduction  of  every  branch  of  science  which  deeply  involved  the 
happiness  of  our  race.  Scepticism  has  been  seen — or  rather 
imagined  —  stalking  in  the  train  of  almost  every  new  thing  since 
the  discovery  of  printing  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  knowledge,  and 
enabled  us  to  disseminate  it  widely  and  rapidly.  Within  our  own 
time  physiology,  geology  and  phrenology,  have  been  successively 
proscribed.  But  these  facts  should  only  stimulate  us  to  make  the 
more  effort,  and  the  greater  sacriBce. 

As  to  the  charge  of  indelicacy,  much  depends  on  the  spirit  in 
which  this  study  is  conducted ;  and  something,  it  is  true,  on  the 
manner.  But  let  it  once  become  as  common  as  botany,  and  we 
should  think  no  more  of  any  impropriety,  than  we  do  while  study- 
ing that  science.  It  is  well  known  that  objections  were  once 
urged  against  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  in  schools  made  up  of  both 
sexes.  It  is  probably  the  mystery  and  falsehood  which  are  so  early 
thrown  around  some  of  the  animal  functions  and  laws,  that  contri- 
butes more  than  anything  else  to  lead  youth  to  future  irregularities. 

In  the  introduction  of  physiology  into  our  schools,  it  is,  however, 
by  no  means  desirable  to  disturb  the  feelings,  even  of  the  falsely 
delicate.    There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  managing  this  matter.     I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  mannikin  and  to  the  study  of  detached 
portions  of  the  system ;  and  though  it  might  be  useful  to  take  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  at  setting  out,  it  is  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable.    We  may  spend  a-  considerable  time  in  the  study  of 
those  organs  which  are  common  to  us  all ;  and  if  we  never  should 
proceed  further,  I  mean  in  mixed  schools,  even  this  knowledge 
would  be  invaluable.     The  digestive  system,  embracing  several  im- 
portant viscera,  the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  secreuon, 
absorption  and  waste,  if  there  be  such  a  function  as  the  latter, 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  8ic,— 
these  embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics ;  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  these,  alone,  would  be  df  more  real  practical  benefit  to  mankind 
than  that  of  many  things  upon  which  we  spend  years  of  the  best 
part  of  our  lives,  often  to  very  liule  purpose.     This  information 
may  be  communicated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  familiar  con- 
versational lectures,  accompanied  by  demonstrations;  and  the  ima- 
gination of  the  pupil  should  be  aided  by  drawings,  models,  &c. 
As  an  auxiliary,  and  sometimes  perhaps  as  a  substitute  for  lectures, 
small  and  cheap  tracts,  written  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  and 
divested  of  technical  terms,  would  certainly  be  very  useful.     One 
tract  might  be  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  lungs,  another  might 
treat  exclusively  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  or  the  brain.     In  this  way, 
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too,  I  mean  by  presenting  the  subject  in  parts^  we  may  avoid  all 
those  objections,  which  might  otherwise  be  brought  against  present- 
ing the  whole  system  to  a  young  mind* 

But  for  those  who  are  duly  prepared  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  whole  subject,  as  in  colleges  and  other  high  schools,  and 
for  a//,  as  soon  as  the  public  sentiment  will  permit,  regular  and 
complete  courses  of  instruction  should  be  given  by  teachers,  or 
those  professional  gendemen  whose  services  can  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose,  at  least  once  a  year.  In  female  seminaries  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  teachers  themselves  should  perform  the  task; 
but  where  this  is  impossible,  an  intelligent  and  judicious  physician 
should  be  substituted ;  and  it  is  desirable  on  some  accounts  that  he 
should  be  a  parent. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  suppose  that  physicians  are  hostile  to 
the  difiiision  of  physiological  science.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the 
fact.  The  greatest  trials  of  a  laborious  avocation,  grow  out  of  the 
popular  ignorance  on  these  subjects.  No  men,  as  a  body,  would 
do  more,  or  make  greater  sacrifices  to  remove  the  mists  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  which  brood  over  the  popular  mind  and  reih* 
der  man  the  c^atest  mystery  to  himself  in  the  universe,  than  they. 
That  it  woul^  diminish  their  business,  and  render  a  smaller  number 
of  physicians  necessary,  is  undoubtedly  the  fact.  But  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  of  any  kind,  as  well  as 
of  improvement  in  general.  Physicians  know  that  just  in  proportion 
as  intemperance  can  be  put  down,  there  will  be  less  disease  in  the 
world ;  but  does  this  prevent  their  exerting  themselves  ?  Let  facts 
answer.  Have  they  not  been  foremost  in  the  temperance  cause  ? 
And  where  has  their  zeal  in  any  measure  abated  ? 

There  is  one  more  objection  to  the  study  of  physiology,  which 
deserves  a  moment's  consideration.  It  is  said  that  so  certainly  as 
people  begin  to  attend  to  this  subject,  they  begin  to  fancy  them- 
selves diseased ;  and  to  regulate  their  diet,  take  medicine,  &c. 
Now  that  it  should  lead  theui  to  regulate  their  diet  so  far  us  to  form 
judicious  habits^  is  no  objection  to  its  introduction,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  for  few  things  are  more  necessary.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  study  of  our  ovfn  frame  induces  us  to  fancy  our- 
selves sick,  and  to  take  medicine.  It  is  the  study  of  diseases^  or 
rather  the  mere  reading  of  books  on  practice^  and  on  the  nature  and 
power  of  medicine^  before  we  know  anything  about  our  own 
STRUCTDRE,  that  produccs  these  results. 

Id  short,  there  are  no  weighty  objections  to  the  course  of  study 
here  recommended.  For  so  long  as  we  have  bodies,  it  is  our  duty 
to  understand  them.  If  there  be  among  us  any  individuals  who 
have  so  far  become  etherial  as  not  to  require  food,  drink,  rest,  air, 
warmth,  and  exercise,  these,  and  these  alone,  are  justified  in  neg- 
ledu^  the  study  of  Physiology. 
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Art.  II. — Youthful  and  Adult  Population  of  the  United 

States. 

In  a  former  article,  we  examined  the  last  census  of  the  United 
States,  in  reference  to  our  juvenile  population.     We  found  that  the 
whole  number  of  children  between  5  and   15,  the  ajB^e  usually  as- 
siipaed  for  attendance  on  common  schools,  was  2,841,406.     Of 
these,    977,392   are   in    Mew   England    and  New   York;    and 
according  to   the  best   estimates,  are  believed  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  provided  with  schools  for  elementary  instruction.     It  is, 
however,  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  means  of  instruction  are 
so  inadequate,  the  number  of  incompetent  teachers  so  great,  the 
methods  of  teaching  so  imperfect,  and  the  whole  influence  of  these 
nurseries  of  our  country  so  far  below  what  it  should  be,  both  on 
the  intellectual  and  the  moral  character  of  the  pupils.     It  is  painful 
to  6nd,  that  so  many  judicious  parents  deem  it  necessary  to  establish 
private  schools  for  their  children  rather  than  avail  themselves  of 
these,  gratuitously*.     The  fact  that  so  mucli  is  done  in  organizing 
a  system  of  schools  which  provides  for  all,  is  an  encouragement  to 
new  efforts  for  their  improvement.     When  so  broad  and  noble  a 
foundation  is  laid,  and  th%  materials  for  the  whole  building  are  thus 
provided  to  our  hand,  it  will  be  dishonorable  indeed  if  the  super- 
structure is  left  to  decay  —  an  unfinished  ruin.    Yet  we  find  many 
of  the  friends  of  education  anticipating  its  speedy  fall. 

But  in  examining  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  we  find 
scarcely  a  foundation  laid.  In  some  states,  not  one  child  in  ten 
can  enjoy  the  means  of  instruction  ;  in  others,  not  one  in  five  ;  and 
we  considered  it  safe  to  assume,  that  in  the  states  south  and  west 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  not  more  than  one  third  of  the 
children  were  furnished  with  common  school  instruction,  leaving 
1,400,000  of  the  whole  population  entirely  unprovided  for. 

We  will  now  extend  a  similar  course  of  inquiry  to  those  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  a  class  not  less  interesting  than 
those  already  under  consideration.  Indeed,  in  some  points  of  view 
they  are  even  more  interesting  to  the  friends  of  education ;  for  it  is 
in  these  years  that  the  impressions  previously  made  upon  the  mind 
and  the  character  are  to  be  strengthened  or  obliterated  ;  and  the 
powers  and  propensities  which  have  been  developed  are  to  receive 

*  In  one  portion  of  one  of  our  best  instructed  States,  we  were  assured,  that 
scarcely  any  parent  of  respectable  character  would  send  his  children  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  unless  compelled  by  poverty.  We  have  already  mentioned  an  instance 
in  which  the  friends  of  education  in  a  whole  county,  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  organize  new  means  of  instruction,  at  their  own  private  ezpeme. 
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a  direction  not  likely  to  be  changed  in  subsequent  life.  The  im- 
mediate necessities  of  this  class,  are  not  indeed  so  urgent  as  those 
of  an  earlier  age ;  but  to  neglect  them  at  this  moment,  when  culti- 
vation begins  to  have  the  most  important  influence,  would  be  like 
deserting  the  garden  as  soon  as  summer  has  expanded  its  blossoms, 
and  .would  put  at  hazard  all  the  fruits  of  autumn. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  will  show  the  numbers  of  this  class, 
and  of  every  portion  of  our  population,  arranged  according  to  age. 

In  regard  to  the  male  sex,  the  need  of  something  more  than 
common  school  education  is  obvious ;  and  public  opinion  is,  in  some 
measure,  settled  as  to  its  extent.  It  is  now  generally  admitted, 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  our  young  men  to  supply  the  three  pro- 
fessions should  receive  a  collegiate  as  well  as  an  academical  educa- 
tion, and  we  regret  that  the  period  for  the  whole  preparatory  course 
is  usually  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  If  we  suppose  that  one 
person  is  required  in  each  profession  to  every  1 ,000  inhabitants,  and 
if  we  add  one  more  for  a  teacher,  and  another  as  a  literary  man, 
or  a  public  officer,  at  least  five  persons  of  collegiate  education  will 
be  necessary,  to  every  1,000  inhabitants.  This  would  require  for  the 
whole  United  States,  that  there  should  be  10,000  young  men  in 
our  colleges,  in  order  to  supply  the  white  population  only.  And 
this  estimate  does  not  provide  any  means  of  collegiate  instruction  for 
those  who  may  be  destined  merely  to  the  management  of  inherited 
property,  or  the  superintendence  of  extensive  business  establish- 
ments, who  thus  exert  great  influence  in  the  community,  and  should 
be  among  its  best  informed  members.  Who  does  not  see  that  ig- 
norance and  narrowness  of  mind  among  our  great  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  may  be  the  source  of  evils  which  no  other  influence 
can  remedy  ?  To  meet  this  obvious  demand,  we  have  now  but 
5^35  of  our  youth  enjoying  collegiate  instruction  ?  The  remainder 
of  our  professional  and  influential  men  must,  therefore,  be  limited 
to  such  an  education  as  is  usually  obtained  at  an  academy,  or  a 
high  school. 

But  leaving  out  of  view  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  deducting 
the  whole  10,000  destined  to  professions,  what  means  of  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  provided  for  the  rest  of  our  young  men  between  15 
and  20  ?  There  are  many  of  our  youth  whose  need  of  a  liberal 
education,  of  a  kind  unlike  that  of  our  colleges,  has  long  been  re- 
cc^nised,  by  the  friends  of  improvement,  and  by  some  of  our  towns. 
A  series  of  efforts  has  been  made  to  provide  schools  for  them, 
which  have  met  with  only  partial  success.  But  passing  by  these, 
the  whole  of  this  class  will  then  amount  to  600,000,  all  of  whom 
are  to  be  electors,  and  any  of  whom  may  be  officers  of  our  govern- 
ment.   Shall  they  continue  to  be  limited  in  their  acquisitions  to  the 
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elementary  branches  of  common  school  education  ?     Can  we  ex- 
cuse ourselves  from  imparting  to  them,  at  least,  some  more  extended 
views  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  world,  than  this  will  fur- 
nish them  ?     Ought  they  not  to  be  well  instructed  in  their  duties 
and  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  members  of  a  community  ?     On 
this  broad  ground,  we  think  every  young  man  of  this  age,  even  if 
destined  to  a  life  of  labor,  ought  to  spend  half  of  the  period  between 
1 5  and  20,  under  some  course  of  instruction.     We  believe  it  will 
enable  him  to  become  a  more  successful  artizan,  as  well  as  a  more 
valuable  member  of  the  community.     It  is  also  highly  important 
that  some  means  of  instruction  should  be  provided  in  the  arts  of  life. 
Even  in  some  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  a  system 
has  been  organized  with  a  view  to  prepare  each  individual  to  be  a 
productive  member  of  the  community,  special  schools  are  provided 
for  agriculture,  for  the  management  of  forests,  and  mines ;  for  engi- 
neering, the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  for  the  respective 
arts,  as  a  part  of  the  national  policy.    In  a  country  increasing  so 
rapidly  as  ours,  it  is  inexcusable  to  neglect  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  necessary  to  the  proper  management  of  our 
resources. 

But  in  addition  to  all  other  claims,  we  need  a  body  of  50,000 
teachers  to  instruct  tlie  white  children  of  our  country  between  5 
and  15;  and  we  have  not,  probably,  more  than  20,000  now  em- 
ployed. Of  these,  a  great  number  are  incompetent:  one  half, 
Erobably,  only  engage' in  the  occupation  for  a  time  ;  so  that  a  num- 
er  would  be  likely  to  retire  every  year,  to  seek  some  more  lucra- 
tive employment ;  and  there  is  every  year  an  increasing  demand 
for  instruction  for  the  neglected  portion  of  our  juvenile  population, 
as  well  as  for  their  increasing  numbers.  Indeed,  should  we  attempt 
to  provide  such  schools  as  are  worthy  of  a  free  people,  for  every 
child  in  the  community,  an  annual  supply  of  10,000  teachers  will 
be  indispensable  for  some  years  to  come.  This  object  alone,  will 
require  that  30,000  at  least,  should  be  in  course  of  education. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  their  whole  time  between  1 5  and  20 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  preparation  for  this  important  task ;  for  on 
tbem,  it  will  devolve,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  moral  and  politi- 
cal welfare. 

Adopting  then  the  lowest  estimates,  we  cannot  be  considered 
18  wen  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction,  unless  we  are  fur- 
nodied  with  regular,  secondary  schools  or  academies,  for  one  half  of 
the  male  population  between  1 5  and  20,  in  addition  to  suitable 
of  evening  instruction,  or  lectures  on  general  knowledge, 

BC4lie  females  in  this  class  of  our  population,  will  be 

Mii  by  different  persons.     Some  suppose  that 

than  common  school  instruction,  and  that 
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the  remainder  of  their  youth  should  be  spent  io  becoming  familiar 
with  the  economy  of  the  household.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  they  need  the  same  course  of  intellectual  development 
and  instruction  with  the  other  sex. 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  both  opinions  as  extremes.  We  would 
remind  those  who  dread  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  sex, 
that  woman,  in  civilized  society,  is  not  the  mere  domestic  drudge 
of  the  other  sex.  On  the  contrary,  in  her  duties  as  a  mother, 
—  duties  which  no  father  can  perform,  — she  is  their  earliest  guard- 
ian and  educator.  She  impresses  their  Jirst  ideas^  she  inspires 
their  Jirst  feelings,  and  forms  their  first  habits^  —  ideas,  and  feel- 
ings, and  habits,  which  have  been  known  to  triumph  over  all  other 
influences,  and  whose  recollection  has  brought  tears  into  eyes,  that 
never  wept  with  pity,  or  with  sorrow.  It  is  to  her  treatment,  that 
we  may  generally  trace  the  physical  and  moral  character.  She 
often  decides  whether  the  future  citizen  shall  be  a  victim  of  dis- 
ease, or  an  able  member  of  society,  a  teniperate  man  or  a  sot, 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  those  around  him.  But  she  is  the  com- 
panion of  manhood,  as  well  as  the  guardian  of  infancy ;  and  in  this 
situation,  she  exerts  an  influence,  ofieq  paramount  to  every  other, 
over  the  character  of  families  and  the  community.  How  often  has 
the  well-educated  mother  saved  a  family  from  the  ienorance  and 
vice  which  would  have  been  their  only  inheritance  from  a  father; 
and  thus  preserved  the  community  from  evils  which  cannot  be 
calculated !  Need  we  say  that  the  proper  management  of  the 
bodies,  and  minds,  and  hearts  of  the  young,  demands  intelligence 
and  knowledge ;  that  she,  who  is  to  exert  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  the  community,  ought  herself  to  be  well  instructed  ? 
It  is  a  remark  of  an  experienced  and  accurate  observer  of  human 
nature,  that  if  the  world  is  ever  to  be  made  wiser  and  better,  it 
must  be  by  the  influence  of  woman,  well  educated,  and  disciplined. 

While  all  this  will  be  readily  admitted,  in  regard  to  some  classes 
of  females,  we  shall  be  told  that  it  is  unnecessary,  nay,  injurious, 
to  those  who  are  destined  to  labor,  to  cultivate  their  minds.  But 
let  us  recollect  that  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  females  who  exert 
most  influence  as  mothers,  who  have  the  most  numerous  families, 
and  thus  form  the  character  of  the  people ;  and  the  people j  be  it 
remembered,  are  the  rulers  of  our  country.  If  any  have  a  right 
to  education,  surely  it  is  this  part  of  the  comnnunity.  If  any  deny 
it,  we  would  ask  :  Is  it  wise,  is  it  safe,  to  be  indifierent  to  their  cha- 
racter? And  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  in  the  independent 
classes  of  society,  as  they  are  termed,  mothers  are,  in  fact,  de- 
pendent upon  laboring  females  to  assist  them  in  the  care  of  their 
own  children ;  and  that  ignorance,  and  superstition,  and  vice,  may 
leave  impressions  on  their  minds,  which  no  subsequent  efforts  cat 
efl&ce.     Who  has  not  seen  such  results? 
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But  in  addition  to  these  common  claims  of  the  whole  sex,  we 
need  many  of  them  as  teachers.  Our  schools,  for  early  childhood, 
should  be  confided  to  no  other  hands  ;  and  the  mass  of  influence 
in  our  female  schools,  should  be  of  this  kind.  And  for  these  self- 
denying  eflTorts,  let  us  recollect,  that  we  must  look  chiefly  to  the 
less-favored  classes  of  society ;  and  that  we  can  discover  those  who 
are  qualified,  only  by  instructing  them.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  much  important  practical  knowledge  to  be  ac- 
quired, for  which  the  mind  is  not  sufficiently  matured  before  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age.  And  we  cannot  but  hope,  that  an  essay 
which  precedes  this,  will  satisfy  many,  that  there  is  knowledge  im- 
portant to  every  member  of  the  community,  for  which  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  physiology  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  very  frame  of  woman  was  formed  for  less  intellectual  eflbrt 
than  that  of  man.  In  a  nervous  system  of  so  great  susceptibiHty, 
it  produces  far  more  speedy  and  dangerous  exhaustion.  For  our- 
selves, we  question  whether  females,  generally,  ought  to  devote 
more  than  half  the  period  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  to  intellect- 
ual acquisitions.  We  would  object  most  strenuously  to  that  system 
which  obliges  many  to  compress  into  a  few  months,  or  a  year,  the 
whole  course  of  study,  by  which  they  are  expected  to  qualify 
themselves  to  be  members  of  the  well-educated  classes'  of  the 
community. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  think  it  cannot  be  deemed 
unreasonable  by  any,  to  claim  for  the  future  mothers  of  our 
country,  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  sufficient  for  one  third  of  the 
number  between  15  and  20  years  of  age.  This  class  amounted  to 
596,254  in  1830,  and  on  this  estimate  schools  would  be  requisite 
for  198,751.  If  we  assign  40  to  a  school,  they  would  need  4,968 
schools,  of  which  New-England  would  require  500,  and  New- York 
an  equal  number.  We  have  indeed  no  statistical  information  on 
this  point,  but  we  are  persuaded  no  one  will  suppose  that  we 
have  one  half  of  this  number. 

But  let  us  inquire  into  such  facts  as  are  within  our  reach.  The 
only  information  of  an  official  kind  is  concerning  the  number  of 
bigh  schools  and  academies,  without  distinction  of  sex.  Many  of 
these  institutions  receive  females,  but  more,  we  believe,  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  other  sex.  We  will  assume,  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  in  them  are  males. 

At  this  period  of  life,  the  number  of  males  usually  equals  that  of 
females.  In  the  State  of  Maine  there  are  22,000  males  of- this 
age,  and  by  our  supposition  there  should  be  schools  for  1 1 ,000. 
Official. reports  inform  us  that  there  are  29  academies,  and  1,200 
pupils.     Ii  we  suppose  the  number  of  private  schools,  of  a  higher 
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order,  equal  to  double  this  number,  we  shall  have  provisioo  only 
for  3,600,  or  one  seventh^  instead  of  one  half  of  the  young  men. 

New-Hampshire  is  stated,  in  a  recent  document,  to  have  1,500 
pupils  in  32  academies.  She  has  14,000  males  between  15  and  30 
and  an  equal  number  of  females. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  standing  higher  than  any  other 
for  its  means  of  education,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  acade- 
mies and  private  schools  is  estimated,  by  the  accurate  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Register,  firom  partial  reports  of  99  towns,  at  24,852, 
amounting  on^  to  two  thirds  of  the  male  population,  between 
15  and  20.  ft  is  probable,  however,  that  one  half  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  are  merely  elementary  ;  we  know  that  many  of  the 
pupils  of  the  academies  are  from  other  States,  and  we  have  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  more  than  12,000,  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
number  between  15  and  20,  are  natives  of  the  State,  or  one  third 
of  the  males,  sup[X)sing  them  to  be  all  of  this  sex. 

In  the  State  ot  New- York,  we  learn  from  an  estimate  of  B.  F. 
Butler,  Esq.,  that  there  are  3,835  pupils  in  56  academies,  of  whom 
2,000  are  engaged  in  classical  studies.  If  we  suppose  double  the 
number  of  private  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  we  shall  have  11,505 
of  the  youth  of  New- York  out  of  103,000,  between  15  and  20,  at- 
tending to  tlie  higher  branches  of  a  common  educatidn ;  and  if 
we  suppose  ten  times  the  number,  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  this 
great  and  liberal  State,  to  furnish  these  advantages  only  to  one  fifth 
part  of  its  male  youth. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  some  of  those  States  of  the  Union, 
which  are  best  provided  with  means  of  instruction,  and  most  of 
which  have  conunon  schools  for  one  in  four  of  their  population. 
How  little  have  we  to  expect  for  the  youth  in  those  States  where 
there  are  no  means  of  common  instruction  for  two  thirds  or  three 
fourths  of  the  children !  If  tlie  most  favored  do  not  affi)rd  more 
than  one  fifth  of  their  youth  the  means  of  advancing  beyond  the 
most  ordinary  education,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  in 
ten  in  other  States  are  acquiring  .any  knowledge  beyond  the  mere 
elements ;  and  we  have  a  mass  of  400,000  youth,  thus  imperfisctly 
preparing  for  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens. 

But  we  know  that  many  of  these  academies  and  schools  include 
female  pupils.  If  we  deduct  these,  or  if  we  estimate  the  schools 
necessary  for  them,  this  dark  picture  becomes  darker  by  many 
shades ;  and  a  mass  of  uncultivated  mind  appears  among  us,  which 
shrouds  the  prospects  of  knowledge  and  religion  in  deeper  doom. 

Is  it  just,  IS  it  politic  —  we  need  not  ask,  is  it  worthy  of  us  as 
a  nation  —  to  leave  our  youth  in  this  condition?  But  we  trust  the 
feelings  of  our  readers  need  no  other  excitement  than  that  of  facts. 
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It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  more.  We 
deny  it.  We  appeal  to  the  case  of  individual  towns  and  commu- 
nities, who  have  done  more.  We  would  point  to  the  vast  amount 
of  superfluities  which  we  are  able  to  provide.  We  point  to  our 
manual  labor  schools,  as  furnishing  a  complete  answer ;  and  we 
demand  of  every  man  who  has  any  concern,  or  feels  any  interest  in  the 
future  welfare  of  our  country,. that  he  leave  no  means  untried  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  every  young  man  the  treasures  of  knowledge. 

But  the  increase  of  the  remainder  of  our  population,  above  15, 
is  a  topic  of  no  small  interest  f  for  we  should  have  plans,  and  means, 
and  associations  for  the  improvement  of  these  also,  if  it  were  only 
to  supply  the  de6ciency  pointed  out  in  their  early  instruction. 

We  shall  find,  in  passing,  that  in  this  portion  of  our  population 
the  greatest  increase  takes  place ;  for  while  the  population  under 
15^  between  1810  and  1830  increased  onl^  1,932,368,  or  at  the 
rate  of  68  per  cent,  the  population  over  15  mcreased  2,732,212,  or 
89  per  cent.  This  folly  confirms  the  reply  made  to  the  alarming 
theory  of  Malthus,  that  our  own  unexampled  increase  is  to  a  great 
extent,  the  mere  filling  up  of  the  older  ranks  of  society  —  rather  the 
riang  of  the  lake,  than  tne  increase  of  the  stream.* 

*  We  see  more  full  evidence  of  this  ia  ezaralning  the  comparative  numbers  of 
the  adult  population  in  the  various  States.  In  the  newest  and  least  populous 
States,  the  number  of  persons  over  40  amounts  to  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.  In  the  more  populous  States  it  is  14  or  15  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number ;  and  in  those  which  have  been  lonp^est  settled,  and  are  most  filled  up,  as 
New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  it  amounts  to  18  and 
20  per  cent.  In  countries  which  are  strictly  old,  as  in  those  of  Europe,  it  is  even 
greater  than  this,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  a  complete  population,  the  number 
OTer  45  ought  to  amount  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  some  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the  future  increase  of  our  popula- 
tioo  are  extremely  doubtful,  if  not  demonstrably  incorrect.  The  states  now  reck- 
oned as  old,  somewhat  resemble  those  which  are  still  new,  In  the  rapidity  of  their 
increase.  Thus  Vermont,  which  increased  at  the  rate  of  81  per  cent  in  10  years, 
firom  1790  to  1800,  now  inereases  only  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 
And  even  Ohio,  which  advanced  at  the  unparalleled  rate  of  409  per  cent,  or  17.7 
per  cent  per  annum,  between  1810  and  1820,  is  onlv  advancing  now,  at  the  rate 
of  88.6  per  cent  in  ten  vearj,  or  8.8  per  cent  annually.  Indeed  the  whole  popu- 
lation 01  our  country  which  increased  at  first  8.6  per  cent  annuallv,  only  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  8.8  per  ct.  during  the  last  ten  years,  although  one  half  of  the  territory 
it  atill  unoccupied. 

In  1880,  the  rate  of  increase  in  ten  of  the  original  18  States,  did  not  exceed  17 
per  cent  in  ten  years ;  and  in  Vermont,  as  we  nave  stated,  it  is  only  19.  In  the 
raoMining  States, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  so  large  portions  are  still  essentially 
now,  it  advances  at  it  once  did  in  these,  at  the  rate  of  40,  50,  and  80  per  cent.  In 
four  States,  only  in  the  Union,  (Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Alabama)  doesit  ex- 
ceed 81  per  cent ;  and  this  was  the  former  condition  of  Vermont.  In  two  of  these 
Statee,  it  has  diminished  to  one  half,  and  in  two  others  to  one  fourth  ;  and  one  sixth 
of  tiie  rate  at  the  census  of  1820. 

Tbos  instead  of  going  on  hereafter  to  double  our  population  in  25  vears,  as  has 
beon  predicted,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  period  of  doubling  will 
bo  protracted,  as  in  the  older  States ;  for  the  same  causes,  essentially,  are  in  opera- 
tion.   If  we  add  together  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  population  in  11  of  the 
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It  is  also  evident  that  sufficient  allowance  has  not  hitherto  been 
made  for  the  increase  of  our  population  by  injmigration  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  whole  population  in  1810  amounted  to  7,754,216.  The 
most  favorable  rate  of  human  mortality  which  can  be  allowed,  is 
one  death  annually  to  every  forty  inhabitants,  or  one  fourth  of  the 
population  every  ten  years  ;  and  many  authors  do  not  consider  less 
than  one  in  thirtysix  admissible.  The  mortality  among  the  popu- 
lation of  1820  could  not,  therefore,  have  amounted  to  less  than 
1 ,938,662,  on  the  most  favorable  estimate  ;  leaving  as  survivors  of 
1830  only  5,815,662.  All  those  under  10  years  of  age  in  1830, 
amounting  to  3,472,730,  must  of  course  have  been  born  since  that 
period  ;  and  we  must  look  for  the  survivors  among  those  who  were 
over  10  years.  These  amount  to  7,098,518,  or  1,282,856  more 
than  could  have  been  born  in  the  country  on  any  rational  calcula- 
tion of  mortality.  There  is  no  mode  of  accounting  for  their  origin 
but  from  foreign  immigration,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
admitting,  that  we  have  an  annual  influx  of  foreigners  to  the  amount 
of  128,285  ;  or  10,690  per  month,  and  356  daily.  It  appears  from 
this  calculation  that  we'  have  a  regular  addition  to  our  adult  popu- 
lation equal  to  that  made  to  our  juvenile  population.  And  we 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  thnt  as  these  must  have 
brought  with  them  a  considerable  number  of  children,  of  every  age, 
the  whole  amount  of  internal  increase  is  much  lower  than  it  has 
yet  been  estimated. 

But  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  congratulate  ourselves  with  being 
thus  spared  the  amount  of  labor  and  means  necessary  to  educate 
so  many  of  our  inhabitants.  European  immigration  is  not  now,  as 
formerly,  from  the  best  classes  of  the  community.  On  the  contrary, 
the  government  and  individuals  of  foreign  countries  are  employing 
our  country  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  most  ignorant,  and 
too  often  the  most  vicious  of  their  subjects  and  dependents.  A 
large  number  are  unquestionably  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of 
knowledge.  A  still  larger  number,  who  have  the  key  of  knowledge, 
have  never  had  time,  or  opportunity,  to  gain  access  to  its  treasures. 
Very   many   are   entirely   ignorant  of  our  language ;  and  few  of 

original  States,  we  find  that  the  averaje^e  of  the  whole  amounts  only  to  1^  per 
cent  per  annum,  which  would  require  80  years  for  doubling;  and  should  we 
assume  the  highest  rate  among  these,  that  of  Vermont,  which  is  1.9  per  cent, 
it  would  still  require  50  years. 

We  shall  be  told  indeed,  that  these  are  the  States  which  furnish  emigrants  for 
the  remainder.  This  is  not  true  of  all;  norJs  the  increase  greatest  in  those, 
whose  population  is  least  disposed  to  emigrate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle 
which  is  maintained  by  Sadler,  in  his  reply  to  Malthus,  is  confirmed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  our  own  census,  that  the  increase  is  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  popula- 
tion  of  a  given  territory  is  less.  And  when  we  combine  with  this,  the  striking 
fact,  that  years  of  depopulation  by  disease  or  famine,  have  been  followed,  so  far  as 
we  have  records  of  the  result,  by  an  eitraordinary  increase,  we  cannot  estimate 
at  a  high  rate,  the  probable  loss  on  this  score. 
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them  have  the  least  preparation  for  their  duties,  as  citizens  of  a  free 
country.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  mass  of  prejudices  and 
superstitions,  national,  political  and  religious,  far  more  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  overcome,  than  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  infancy; 
and  demanding  more  time  and  more  eflbrt  for  their  cure. 

Here  then  is  a  large  and  important  class,  who  must  be  educated 
before  they  are  fitted  to  become  citizens  of  a  free  country,  for 
whom  other  means  than  schools,  or  academies,  or  colleges  are  to 
be  provided,  and  for  whom  we  know  not  that  any  benevolent  inte- 
rest has  yet  been  excited.  With  regard  to  them,  immediate  action 
is  more  necessary  even,  than  with  regard  to  children ;  for  in  two 
years  they  may  become  naturalized  citizens,  members  of  the  elect- 
ive body  who  govern  our  country.  Let  us  suppose  that  half  of 
them  know  how  to  read  our  language,  how  important  is  it  that  there 
be  adult  schools,  (both  evenine  and  Sunday  schools)  where  the 
rest  may  acquire  it.  *  How  uselul  would  it  be,  if  social  institutions 
of  the  character  of  Lyceums  were  established,  with  lectures  and 
discussions  calculated  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  our  polidcal 
and  social  institutions,  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  old 
world,  and  to  combat  and  dissipate  the  local  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions of  a  secular  kind  which  they  bring  with  them.  Would  that 
the  advocates  of  improvement  were  half  as  active  in  their  efforts  with 
this  increasing  class  of  our  community,  as  the  political  partizans  are, 
in  enlisting  them  under  the  banner  of  a  faction.  And  could  Christ- 
ian benevolence  be  roused  to  provide  some  means  for  dissipating 
that  moral  darkness,  in  which  most  of  those  who  now  come  to  us 
fjx>m  Europe  have  been  shrouded  from  infancy,  to  purify  the  thick 
atmosphere  of  moral  pollution  which  they  have  always  breathed, 
and  which  still  envelopes  them^  might  we  not  see  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  increasing  with  less  fearful  rapidity? — might  we  not  hope 
that  \^e  should  go  on  less  rapidly,  in  adopting  the  vices  which  are 
desolating  the  old  world  ?  No  one  doubts  that  most  of  these  per- 
sons come  from  an  atmosphere  of  moral  infection,  of  which  none 
but  be t who  has  breathed  it  has  any  conception.  'Truth  is  fallen 
in  the  streets,'  purity  is  scarcely  valued,  and  the  law  of  selfishness 
is  the  ordinary  standard  of  morals.  Humanity  and  policy  admit 
DO  '  quarantine.'  Do  not  both  demand,  most  loudly,  the  immediate 
and  earnest  application  of  every  process  to  disin^ct  and  to  heal; 
and  b  not  the  demand  enforced  by  the  injunctions  of  religion  ? 

How  great  a  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  how  numerous 
and  active  a  body  of  agents  is  necessary  to  inform  the  public  mind 
on  this  important  point,  to  arouse  public  feeling,  to  establish,  and 
organize,  and  sustain  the  schools  and  institutions  necessary  to  pre- 
serve us  from  descending  to  the  grave  of  nations  !  For  this  we 
must  look  chiefly  to  that  portion  of  our  population  who  are  in 

VOL.  III. —  NO.  IX,  34  * 
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the  vigor  of  life,  between  20  and  40  or  50  years  of  age.  Among 
these  we  must  generally  obtain  our  teachers,  and  professors,  and 
agents,  in  every  useful  institution,  and  every  philanthropic  enter- 
prise. It  is  more  common  in  our  country  than  in  any  other  per- 
haps, to  attempt  a  new  enterprise  after  the  age  of  40,  although 
many  examples  lead  us  to  believe  it  hazardous  to  health  and  use- 
fulness, to  change  entirely  our  plans  and  habits  of  action,  at  so  late 
a  period.  The  higher  divisions  of  our  census  are  by  ten  years. 
The  class  between  40  and  50  amounts  to  less  than  half  the  number 
between  20  and  30.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  period 
between  25  and  50  is  that  of  the  most  active  efforts,  the  deduction 
to  b.e  made  from  those  under  25  will  be  equivalent  to  the  addition  of 
those  between  40  and  50.  The  column  of  the  table  containing 
those  between  20  and  40  will  therefore  give  us  nearly  the  number 
of  individuals  on  whom  we  must  rely,  as  the.most  active  laborers 
in  the  cause  of  improvement. 

In  the  whole  of  the  United  States  this  class  amounts  to  3,012,964, 
or  about  one  third  of  our  whole  population,  one  half  of  whom  are 
males.  Of  these,  one  thii*d  are  in  the  five  New-England  States 
and  New- York,  one  third  in  the  five  States  north  of  Maryland  and 
the  Ohio  river,  and  the  remainder  in  the  States  south  of  those. 
It  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be  left  unnoticed,  that  while  the  pro- 
portion of  active  population  is  greatest  in  the  northeastern  States, 
the  demands  for  useful  activity  are  greatest  and  most  urgent,  at  the 
west  and  south.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  those  in  ignorance 
far  greater,  but  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  children  are  more 
numerous.  And  while  we  are  comparatively  so  well  supplied,  the 
demand  for  an  annual  increase  of  effort  is  far  less ;  for  while  the 
juvenile  population  at  the  north  advanced  only  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years,  that  at  the  south  increased  58  per 
cent.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  as  establishing  a  powerful  claim 
on  the  social  and  christian  principhes  of  the  active  population  of  the 
north  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  so  extensively  felt  and  answered. 

But  while  the  class  of  persons  in  middle  life  form  the  most  active 
portion  of  the  community,  they  are  also  subjects  for  education,  in 
reference  to  their  own  character,  as  well  as  to  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them.  It  is  a  prejudice  which  is  the  highest  proof  of  igno- 
rance, the  strongest  evidence  that  a  new  course  of  *  schocling '  is 
necessary,  to  suppose  that  education  is  finished,  that  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  acquired  at  20.  The  mind  is  but  prepared  for  the 
most  important  acquisitions,  those  of  a  directly  practical  charac- 
ter. All  previous  study  should  have  been  directed  to  the  point  of 
procuring,  and  learning  to  use,  the  instruments  for  future  pursuits, 
of  preparing  and  strengthening  the  individuals  to  engage  in  what 
constitutes  the  real  business  of  life,  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
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useful  purposes.  The  knowledge  of  the  world  of  materials,  and 
of  men,  on  whom  he  is  to  act,  is  as  indispensable  as  that  of  the 
instruments  he  is  to  employ,  and  he  will  lose  even  what  he  has 
gained,  if  it  be  not  called  into  exercise.  Instances  have  occurred, 
in  a  country  as  well  instructed  as  Switzerland,  in  which  young  men 
who  had  spent  their  childhood  at  school,  and  had  then  been  de- 
voted to  labor,  in  a  country  where  books  are  scarce,  and  a  social 
institution  for  improvement  almost  unknown,  have  forgotten  to 
read !  Such  have  been  sent  by  their  towns  to  a  public  seminary, 
to  be  prepared  as  teachers,  and  have  been  obliged  to  begin  with 
perfecting  themselves  in  the  alphabet.  If  the  mere  elements  of 
knowledge  can  thus  escape  in  a  few  years,  how  can  we  hope  that 
the  various  branches  now  taught  in  our  schools,  and  considered 
indispensable  to  every  man,  will  be  retained,  unless  repetition  or 
exercise  is  employed  to  refresh  the  memory.  It  is  painful  to  ob- 
serve, generally,  in  countries  where  instruction  thus  necessarily 
terminates  with  the  school,  the  intellectual  degradation  of  the  la- 
boring classes,  and  their  complete  absorption  in  the  mere  wants 
and  gratifications  of  animal  nature.  We  are  assured  by  physicians, 
that,  on  physiological  principles,  some  exercise  of  the  brain  is  indis- 
pensable even  to  perfect  the  body  itself;  and  that  the  entire  inac- 
tion of  the  mind  gives  new  strength  to  the  animal  appetites  and 
passions,  and  tends  directly  to  degrade  and  brutalize  the  whole 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  examples  have  occurred,  in 
which  men  who  had  no  instruction  before  the  age  of  20,  have  be- 
come eminent  in  phurch  and  state,  and  these  instances  would, 
doubtless,  be  much  more  numerous,  if  special  means  were  pro- 
vided for  them.  But  those  who  know  the  extent  and  the  value  o( 
knowledge  need  no  such  argument.  They  know  that  we  can  at 
best  but  enter  the  field  at  this  age  ;  and  they  will  not  forget,  that 
the  period  for  acquisition  in  the  mass  of  the  community  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  40. 

Here  then,  is  a  wide  and  important  sphere  for  associations  for 
mutual  improvement,  and  for  those  interesting  courses  of  lectures 
which  have  been  given  in  our  large  towns.  Regular  lecturers  can 
be  procured,  only  where  literary  or  professional  men  are  so  nume- 
rous that  they  are  not  absorbed  in  their  occupations.  The  only 
mode  practicable  for  the  country  at  large,  is  to  establish  some  asso- 
ciation on  the  principle  of  the  Lyceum,  each  of  whose- members 
shall  be  expected  to  call  into  requisition  his  own  stock  of  know- 
ledge, in  his  own  sphere,  and  to  communicate  it  to  others,  and  en- 
gage with  them  in  some  discussion,  or  other  exercise,  which  shall 
impart  to  all,  the  benefits  of  their  united  experience.  We  have 
known  a  collection  of  heads  of  families,  among  whom  not  a  few 
were  grey-headed,  assembling  to  be  mutual  instructors  in  the  study 
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of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  their  compaiiion  from  childhood :  and 
finding  it  a  source  of  great  intellectual  improvemeDt,  as  well  as 
pleasure.  If  this  could  be  the  result  with  a  book  thus  fiuniliar  to  all, 
a  subject  so  constantly  presented  and  explained,  is  there  not  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  interest  could  be  excited  on  a  multitude  of 
topics  relating  to  the  active  and  visible  world,  which  are  not  so  di^ 
rectly  within  the  reach  of  a  whole  community,  each  one  of  which, 
however,  may  be  familiar  or  accessible  to  some  one  or  two  persons 
in  every  village.  But  we  need  not  theorise  on  this  subject.  The 
experience  of  many  of  our  readers  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
fact ;  and  to  those  who  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
proofs  have  been  furnished  in  our  pages,  on  the  authority  of  wit- 
nesses beyond  dispute,  that  those  associations,  under  this  and  other 
names,  which  have  been  formed  on  the  strict  principle  of  mutual 
instruction  among  the  less  educated  inhabitants  of  retired  villages, 
have  been  uniformly  the  most  permanent,  and  most  useful,  and 
agreeable.  More  than  one  individual  who  entered  this  class  of 
adults  in  ignorance,  has  by  bis  own  efforts,  in  connectioD  with  simi- 
lar associations,  risen  to  respectability  and  influence.  The  farmer, 
the  mechanic  and  the  professional  man,  have  in  turn,  ffven  instruc- 
tion, or  conducted  discussions,  on  the  subjects  most  familiar  to 
them  ;  each  has  acquired  many  new  ideas,  and  each  has  learnt  to 
feel  more  respect  and  interest  for  the  pursuits  of  the  other.  That 
many  of  these  institutions  have  failed,  is  indeed  an  evidence  that 
they  were  not  well  founded  or  well  conducted.  Too  often,  they 
were  the  mushroom  results  of  a  temporary  excitement,  instead  of 
settled  conviction  and  purposes.  But  the  success  of  other  eflbrts 
proves,  that  it  does  not  arise  from  any  unavoidable  defect  in  the 
system  itself.  We  believe  that  many  of  these  failures  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  building,  or  library,  or  appa- 
ratus, which  could  present  a  visible  and  permanent  rallying  point; 
and  we  question  whether  any  one  has  failed,  which  had  this  founda- 
tion. But  if  this  plan  fail,  we  would  still  urge  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  some  method  in  which  this  important  portion  of  our 
population  should  be  constantly  improved. 

We  have  thus  examined  the  state  of  our  white  inhabitants ;  and 
while  we  have  discovered  appalling  facts,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
pass  by,  for  the  present,  a  mass  of  ignorance  in  the  remainder  of 
our  populatioQ,^over  which  humanity  weeps,  almost  in  despair.  In 
reviewing  the  whole  ground,  we  find,  that  while  noble  and  success- 
ful efforts  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  education  in 
many  of  our  towns  and  districts,  large  portions  of  our  population 
are  still  in  the  most  urgent  need. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  require,  agreeably  to  the  good  old  regulation 
of  New-England,  a  common  school  for  every  ^ty  families^  and  a 
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higher  school,  or  academy ,  for  every  one  hundred  families,  to  give 
the  children  of  our  country  the  elements  of  knowled&e.  A  course 
of  weekly  lectures,  or  a  weekly  association  for  mutual  improvement  y 
is  as  important  to  the  adults  of  every  neighborhood,  as  a  school  for 
the  children ;  and  if  properly  conducted,  it  would  contribute  not 
less  to  the  benefit  of  the  community ;  for  it  would  not  only  assist  them 
to  fix.  and  apply  their  elementary  knowledge,  but  it  would  prepare 
every  parent  to  be  a  teacher,  and  make  every  family  a  school  of 
instruction.  Ought  a  nation  of  electors  to  devote  less  attention 
than  this,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ?  Can  they  be  fitted  for 
their  high  duties,  at  any  cheaper  rate?  Can  they  be  prepared 
even,  to  receive  and  understand  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  to  unite 
with  a  *  zeal  according  to  knowledge'  in  difilising  its  blessings  to 
others,  by  less  efficient  means  of  instruction  ?  Do  not  the  statistics 
of  crime  and  irreligion  abundantly  prove,  that  ignorance  is  one  of 
their  most  fruitful  sources  ? 

But  there  is  an  atheistical  plan,  which  forbids  the  entrance  of 
the  Bible  into  multitudes  of  our  schools ;  and  under  the  pretence 
of  excluding  sectarianism,  shuts  out  Chrisuanity,  and  establishes 
the  influence  of  a  single  sect,  who  would  dethrone  the  Creator,  and 
break  every  bond  of  social  order.  In  such  circumstances,  a  Sun- 
day  school  for  every  neighborhood,  and  an  adult  school  of  the  same 
character,  to  instruct  the  neglected  sons  of  our  republic,  as  well  as 
foreigners,  are  indispensable  to  preserve  among  us  the  foundations 
of  morality,  and  the  principles  of  religion. 

If  these  remarks  be  true,  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  which 
nothing  but  individual  effort  can  sfccomplish.  We  would  repeat 
our  appeal  to  Patriotism  and  Philanthropy,  and  Christian  Btnev' 
olence.  While  we  rejoice  in  all  that  they  have  done,  and  are 
still  doing,  we  would  warn  them,  that  unless  their  eflbrts  are  speed- 
ily doubled,  and  still  increase  every  year  to  meet  the  influx  of  ig- 
norance, and  the  increase  of  childhood,  all  that  is  yet  accomplished 
must  be  lost  to  us  as  a  nation  ;  and  an  ignorant  and  depraved 
people,  must  ultimately  follow  the  degraded  rulers  of  their  own 
choice,  in  the  funeral  procession  of  our  Political,  and  Soci^di  atid 
Christian  Institutions. 
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Art.  III. — American  School  Agents'  Societt. 

We  have  rarely  been  more  interested  at  a  meeting  of  this  kmd| 
than  at  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society.  .It  was  held  at 
the  hall  of  Phillips'  Academy,  in  Andover,  on  Monday,  August  5th. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr  S.  R.  Hall  was  called  to  the 
chair.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  year  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr  Jewett,  Professor  elect  of  the  Marietta 
Institute  for  Teachers,  and  was  accompanied  by  statements  of  the 
agents  employed. 

It  appears,  that  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the  Socie^,  a  number  of  agente 
were  employed  to  visit  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  conntiy,  to  eza- 
mine  their  state,  and  to  deliver  public  lectures  on  educatioD,  in  order  to 
excite  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  the  defects  of  their  schoola, 
and  the  best  means  of  improving  them.  It  was  stated  that  they  were  gene- 
rally  listened  to  with  deep  interest.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  suf- 
ficient contributions  were  made  to  defray  their  expenses,  and  earnest  in- 
vitations were  given  them  to  return.  It  was  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
that  on  this,  as  every  other  subject,  the  address  of  a  lecturer  will  often 
rouse  to  attention  and  effort,  when  printed  essays  and  addresses,  or  even 
laws,  would  have  no  efficacy;  and  that  when  the  subject  is  thus  {re- 
sented, and  valuable  information  given,  by  a  competent  a^nt,  those  to 
whom  he  goes  are  usually  disposed  to  sustain  hun,  and  invite  him  to 
return. 

It  was  stated  by  the  agents,  that  while  in  many  towns  and  distriets 
laudable  efforts  had  been  made  and  much  had  been  done  to  impfove 
schools,  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  books  in  use  were,  to  a  sad 
extent,  very  defective ;  and  embrace  few  of  the  improvements  of  the 
present  century. 

After  reading  the  report,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  W.  C. 
Woodbridge : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  facts  presented  to  this  meeting,  from  the  repoHs 
of  the  agents  of  this  Society,  and  from  other  sources,  it  is  evkient  that  ths  stite 
of  schools,  even  in  tlie  most  favored  portions  of  our  country,  is  hr  below  tfas  stiii- 
dard  which  is  requisite  for  the  institutions  of  a  free  people. 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  it  was  remarked,  that  Education  ought  to 
provide  for  the  body  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind.  Yet  how  few 
teachers  are  there  who  feel  themselves  called  upon,  and  how  few  are 
competent  to  provide  for  improving  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  minds  of  their 
pupils !  To  how  great  an  extent  is  the  cultivation  of  right  feelings  almost 
entirely  neglected!  Multitudes  of  our  schools,  if  we  may  credit  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  parents  and  friends  of  education,  are  nurseries 
of  evil  dispositions  and  habits,  instead  of  good.  But  if  we  consider  merely 
the  intellect,  the  methods  of  instruction  are  so  defective,  and  so  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  strengthening  the  mind  itself,  that  the  work  is  generally 
but  half  done.  Even  the  knowledge  of  language  is  confined  raider  to  its 
sounds  than  its  meaning. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr  Newton,  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Society,  who  stated  many  facts  concerning  the  state  of  schools,  which 
fiilly  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  resolution. 
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The  following  resolutioii  Traa  ofibred  by  Rev.  Mr  Lindsley  of  Boston : 

Reaolvedj  That  it  is  an  imperious  duty,  devolving  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  patriots  and  christians,  to  provide  schools  for  the  multitude  of 
children  who  are  destitute  of  instruction,  especially  at  the  South  and  West. 

He  observed  that  it  seemed  superfluous  to  speak  in  such  an  audience 
of  the  importance  of  instruction,  or  the  duty  of  providing  it  The  duty 
devolved  on  this  Society  was  not  to  furnish  schools,  but  to  induce  others 
to  furnish  them ;  and  he  did  not  know  how  it  could  be  accomplished  but 
in  tfa«  very  way  they  had  adopted.  Prejudice  had  existed  in  regard  to 
agents ;  but,  he  asked,  what  benevolent  object  of  importance  heul  ever 
been  effected  without  agents.  It  was  abundantly  proved  that  the  voice 
of  the  living  teacher  was  far  more  efficacious  than  the  press  ever  could 
be,  alone.  He  hoped  the  Society  would  go  on,  and  extend  and  increase 
their  efforts. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Shipherd,  of  Ohio.  He  ob- 
served, that  in  coming  from  the  midst  of  a  region  where  schools  were  rare, 
And  adults  unable  to  read  were  numerous,  he.  felt  deeply  the  importance 
of  this  Society.  He  stated  many  facts  in  detail,  which  we  cannot  recollect 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  repeat  them,  abundantly  showing  the  need  of 
inimediate  exertion,  and  urged  the  Society  to  increased  efforts. 

it  was  also  stated,  that  m>m  recent  calculations,  it  appears  that  there 
are  from  1,000,000  to  1,400,000  children  south  and  west  of  New- York, 
destitute  of  instmction,  and  that  even  in  the  State  of  New-York  itself, 
there  were  from  50  to  80,000,  of  whom  13,000  were  in  the  city  of  New- 
York. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr  Barton,  of  the  Teachers' 
Seminary: 

iieioived,  That  the  experience  of  the  last  year  furnishes  abundant  evidence 
Ihat  tin  employment  of  agents  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  community,  to  excite 
interest  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  best  me- 
tlMids  ofiDStettetkNi,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  our  schools. 

Mr  Barton  confirmed  the  remarks  of  Mr  Lindsley  on  this  point,  and 
exhibited  with  great  clearness  the  indispensable  necessity  of  sending 
afents,  into  those  places,  where  a  book  on  education  would  never  penetrate. 
He  observed,  that  there  was,  in  many  towns,  a  total  ignorance  of  what  had 
been  done  in  other  places,  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  on  this  subject, 
and  that  it  could  be  removed  in  no  other  way. 

Mr  Beman,  one  of  the  agents,  confirmed  these  statements  ;  and  stated 
the  neglect  Of  many  important  points  in  schools,  resulting  from  this  ig- 
norance. 

Mr  J.  O.  Taylor,  who  spent  sometime  in  the  State  of  New- York,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Society,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Heiohed,  That  the  Society  find  abundant  evidence  that  the  community  have 
begun  to  feel  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  are  prepared  to  encourage  and 
sustain  measures  of  this  kind;  and  that  in  view  of  the  success  which  has  thus  far 
attended  their  efforts,  they  have  ipreat  occasion  ior  gratitude  to  God,  and  every  en- 
couragement to  go  forward  with  mcreased  energy. 

He  observed  that  surprise  and  curiosity  were  everywhere  excited  by 
representations  of  the  wants  of  our  population  and  the  defects  of  our 
scnools ;  and  after  describing  some  of  the  evidences  of  this,  he  stated, 
that  so  important  did  some  of  the  most  intelligent  people  of  New  York 
consider  tliis  Society,  and  so  much  did  they  approve  its  plan,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  form  a  similar  association  there,  to  be  devoted  to  their  own 
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State.    Should  this  society  be  so  or^^nized  in  Boston,  as  lo  inspire  poblic 

confidence,  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  might  have  auxiliaries  in  other  States. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Hall,  the  principal  of  the  Teachers'  Seminuy,  then  oflfered 

the  following  resolution : 

Reaolvedf  That  in  order  to  secure  more  prompt  and  extended  eflbrt,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  seat  of  this  Society's  operations  be  transferred  to  Boston,  and  fliat 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  call  a  meeting  on  the  28d  of  Auffiist,  to  present  the 
subject  for  their  coosideration  ;  and  that  the  Report  now  made,  be  accepted  and 
referred  to  them,  to  be  enlarged  and  presented  at  that  meeting. 

He  observed  that  it  was  never  intended  to  fix  the  Society  at  Andover,  bat 
only  to  commence  its  operations  there.  That  the  practicability  and  naefiil- 
ness  of  the  plan  had  been  abundantly  proved ;  but  that  it  was  now  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  removed  to  some  point  of  operation  more  cetera], 
and  where  a  greater  number  of  individuals  could  engage  in  its  manage- 
ment We  regret  that  we  cannot  repeat  a  number  of  interesting  remarks 
on  the  general  topic.  He  observed  that  some  modifications  were  neces- 
sary in  the  Constitution  of  the  Societv,  and  some  changes  in  its  officers, 
which  it  was  thought  best  to  refer  to  those  gentlemen  who  should  engage 
in  the  cause  in  Boston. 

On  this  resolution,  Prof.  Emerson,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  ob- 
served, that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  importance  of  removing  the  Society: 
that  it  was  not  at  all  an  indication  that  it  was  not  prosperous  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  that  it  had  become  too  important  to  be  stationed  in  a  place  so 
retired.  He  believed  it  capable  of  producing  great  and  important  effects ; 
and  hoped  its  officers  would  go  on  with  courage. 

Mr.  Barton  then  offered  a  resolution,  which,  after  some  alteration,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  this  Society  has  never  been  concerned  in  the  circulation  or 
recommendation  of  school  boolcs,  and  as  its  objects  are  entirely  unconnected  with 
any  private  interests,  the  agents  should  be  enjoined  to  abstain  from  acting  as  the 
agents  of  any  publishers  or  authors  of  books  or  apparatus  for  the  use  of  schools. 

He  observed  that  much  jealousy  existed,  and  much  prejudice  had  been 
excited  on  this  subject,  and  he  deemed  it  important  for  the  Society  to  dis- 
avow and  forbid  all  agency  of  this  kind.  Its  object  was  simply  benevolent, 
and  it  ought  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil.  It  was  remarked  by  others, 
that  the  resolution  was  not  intended  to  restrict  the  agents  in  expressing 
their  own  individual  opinion  ;  but  for  this  the  Society  could  not  be  respon- 
sible. It  must,  however,  forbid  their  acting  as  commercial  agents  of  any 
works.  It  appeared  that  many  agents  to  wnom  books  had  been  sent  with 
this  view,  had  never  even  shown  them  to  others  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  no 
agent  of  the  Society  had  ever  been  thus  engaged,  while  in  their  employ. 

These  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously.  Messrs.  Hall,  Wood- 
bridge  and  Lamson,  of  the  Female  Seminary,  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  call  a  meeting  in  Boston,  ofi  the  23d  of  August,  and  the  Society 
was  adjourned  to  that  time. 

We  earnestly  hope  the  friends  of  education  io  this  city  will  unite, 
in  carrying  on  a  work  so  happily  begun. 

We  add  the  following  account  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  and  a  subsequent  one  in  Brooklyn,  as  showing  some 
of  the  results  of  the  operations  of  this  society,  and  its  practical 
tendency. 

A  meeting  of  unusual  interest  on  the  sobiect  of  Common  Schools  was 
held  at  Chatham  Chapel,  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  evening  of 
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Tuesday,  July  23,  and  that  large  numbers  attended.  An  Address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Taylor,  an  Agent  of  the  American  School  So- 
ciety of  Massachusetts.  This  gentleman  has  spent  much  time  in  travel- 
ins  the  country,  and  collecting  facts  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  wants 
ofcommon  schools.  He  gave  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  incompetency 
of  teachers:  the  indifference  of  parent  ;  and  the  general  neglect  of  pri- 
maiy  education. 

In  the  progress  of  his  own  observation,  and  the  careful  examination  of 
such  documents  as  have  come  within  his  reach,  Mr  T.  felt  authorized  to 
state,  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  1,000,000  children  of  a  proper 
age  to  attend  school,  who  have  never  yet  attended  one.  Of  these  he  re- 
marked 250,000  are  in  Pennsylvania;  and,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  he 
supposed  the  number  of  uninstructed  in  New- York  amounts  to  80,000. 
In  Indiana  are  reckoned  2*^,000,  and  in  Illinois  20,000  children,  who  cannot 
read ;  and  about  lia  many  adults.  In  New-Jersey,  according  to  the  best 
means  of  information,  there  are  11,566  who  receive  no  instruction.  In 
Kentucky,  in  1833,  about  one  third  of  the  children  are  in  the  same  de- 
plorable condition. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  made  an  address. 
Addresses  were  also  made  by  several  other  gentlemen.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  meeting  closed  at  a  late 
hour. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Comfnon  Schools  of  this 
State  are  greatly  deficient  in  good  teachers,  and  that  as  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  this  defect,  the  benefits  of  which  the  Common  School  system  is  sus- 
ceptible are  very  imperfectly  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  this  State. 

Reiohed,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature, praying  for  an  endowment  by  the  State  of  a  central  institution  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  upon  a  scale  co-extensive  with  the  public  wants. 

Reiolvedy  That  it  be  also  the  duty  of  the  said  committee  to  adopt  measures  to 
procure  the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  other  counties,  in  forwarding  the  ob- 
ject proposed  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

Resolvedt  Thftt  tbis  meeting  highly  approve  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
American  School  Agents'  Society,  and  recommend  them  to  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  all  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

A  meeting  of  a  similar  kind  was  also  held  at  Brooklyn  on  the  evening 
of  July  29th,  where  Mr  Taylor  repeated  his  address,  and  similar  resolu- 
tions were  adopted.  Measures  were  also  taken  for  the  speedy  organiza- 
tion of  a  Lyceum  in  that  place,  among  which  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  form  a  plan.  The  importance  of  cooperation  among  the 
friends  of  education  of  all  classes,  for  the  improvement  and  multiplication 
ofcommon  schools,  was  strongly  insisted  on;  and  the  happy  tendency  of 
iTceums  among  children,  was  illustrated  by  the  following  novel  exhibition, 
the  account  of  which  we  copy  from  the  New- York  Advertiser. 

<  A  delegation  had  been  sent  fiom  the  Juvenile  Lyceum  of  Public  School  No. 
3»  in  New -York  city,  consisting  of  two  boys,  with  various  specimens  of  their  in- 
genuity, which  excited  general  surprise.  There  were  several  figures  of  deer, 
uons,  horses,  &c,  cut  in  wood  with  penknives,  and  surprisingly  like  nature,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  copied  from  mere  drawings  by  the  eye.  The  principal 
oMect  was  a  wooden  steam  engine,  about  18  inches  high,  complete,  and  working 
with  a  crank,  presenting  every  part  well  proportioned,  most  nicely  adjusted,  and 
cJosely  imitating  a  large  one,  even  to  the  date,  ornaments,  &c,  the  astonishing 
production  of  a  lad  of  14.  The  Society  was  formed  in  May  last,  and  now  poa- 
a  cabinet  consisting  of  the  following  articles,  collected  and  made  by  the 
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members :  —  Specimens  of  mechanic  art,  (shoes,  sleighs,  bucketi,  &c,)  861 ; 
i^ellB,  2,215 ;  minerals,  240 ;  insects,  snakes,  &c,  116 ;  combs,  162;  reptiles,  5 ; 
pencilled  and  painted  drawings,  250 ;  engravings,  foreign,  24  —  total,  8,878.** 

We  believe  no  meeting  on  this  subject  has  excited  greater  inte- 
rest, or  done  more  to  rouse  tlie  community  from  that  unaccouDtable 
apathy  which  prevails,  than  this  meeting  in  New-York.  We  doubt 
not  that  similar  results  may  be  produced  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  if  the  Society  can  be  enabled  to  employ  judicious  agents  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  extend  its  operations  throughout  the  country. 


Art.  IV.  —  Distortion  of  the  Female  Form. 

• 

This  topic  is  one  of  such  deep  and  thrilling  interest,  that  we 
have  with  difficulty  refrained  from  taking  it  up  long  since.  Ad 
article  in  the  cheap  magazine,  published  by  the  London  Society 
for  the  Dlfiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  was  lately  republished  in 
the  Ladies'  Gazette.  The  subject  has  also  been  treated  admirably 
in  a  recent  work,  by  Mrs  Sigoui  ney ;  and  after  these  examples, 
and  the  cordial  reception  of  Dr  Mussey's  lectures  on  this  subject,  by 
some  of  the  most  refined  circles,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  allowed 
to  present  it  to  our  readers.  The  remarks  made  in  the  article  on 
Physiology,  present  the  subject  generally. 

The  following  appeal  of  Mrs  Sigourney,  will,  we  hope,  fix  the 
attention  of  mothers  and  daughters  on  a  practice  which  affects  so 
seriously  human  health  and  happiness. 

*  Tight  Lacing.' 

<  It  is  not  the  lightest  part  of  a  mother's  duty  to  anperintend  the  phy- 
sical welfare  of  her  offspring.  This  complicated  and  wonderful  clay  tem- 
ple, rendered  so  precious  as  the  shrine  of  an  undying  spirit,  is  worthy  of 
strict  guardianship.  The. mother,  appointed  to  watch  its  construction,  to 
aid  the  harmony  of  its  architecture,  to  rejoice  in  its  symmetry,  who  per- 
ceives daily  how  much  the  mind  is  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
lodgment,  should  cherish  and  prize  the  mortal  for  the  sake  of  the  immortal, 

*  Does  she  attach  value  to  the  gems  of  intellect  ?  Let  her  see  that  the 
casket  which  contains  them  be  not  carelessly  disarranged  or  broken! 
Does  she  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  ?  Let  her  seek  the  good  of  its 
companion,  who  walks  with  it  to  the  very  gate  of  the  grave,  and  returns 
to  its  embrace  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 

*  But  a  single  modification  of  this  extensive  subject  is  at  present  con- 
templated. Yet,  as  it  affects  the  health  and  life  of  our  daughters,  it  ought' 
not  to  be  disregarded  with  indifference  by  their  maternal  guardians.  The 
injuries  arising  from  compression  of  the  vital  parts  are  too  numerous  to 
be  here  recounted.    Multiplied  forms  of  obstructed  circulation,  nervous 
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disease,  and  organic  affection,  are  in  their  train.    A  physician,  eminently 
skilful  in  the  melancholy  science  of  insanity,  asserts  that  tight  lacing  is  a 

grolific  source  of  mental  derangement.  Another  medical  gentleman,  who 
as  heen  led  by  philanthropy  to  investigate  this  point,  assures  the  public 
that  thousands  die  anntkoUy,  from  the  severe  discipline  of  busk  and  corset. 
The  frightful  internal  ravages  thus  produced,  have  been  too  often  illus- 
trated by  dissection,  to  admit  of  a  doubt 

*  Habits  of  tight  lacing  are  the  more  dangerous,  because  no  one  will 
acknowledge  them.  Those  evils  that  shun  the  light,  and  shelter  them- 
selves in  subterfuges,  are  ever  the  most  difficult  to  remedy.  A  great 
part  of  that  energy  which  might  tend  to  their  reform  is  wasted  in  hunting 
them  from  their  hiding  places.  Has  any  young  lady  been  known  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  was  destroying  herself,  that  she  was  even  uncomfort- 
able from  tight  lacing  ?  Yet  the  suppressed  sigh,  the  labored  respiration, 
the  suffused  countenance,  the  constrained  movement,  confess  what  the 
lips  deny.  Pulmonary  and  spinal  diseases,  lunacy,  and  the  grave,  reveal 
the  rest 

*  But  is  it  possible,  that  in  the^e  days  of  improved  and  diffused  educa- 
tion, any  young  female  can  stake  the  well  being  of  her  mind,  and  the  du- 
ration of  her  existence  upon  a  circumstance  or  dress?  Can  she  impede 
the  functions  of  these  mysterious  aorents,  which  the  Almighty  has  put  in 
motion,  and  make  her  shortened  life  a  living  death  ?  Can  she  throw  a 
blinding  illusion  over  those  who  would  save  her,  and,  like  the  Spartan  cul- 
prit, conceal  the  destroyer  that  feeds  upon  her  hearths  blood  ?  Jfe  knato 
tliat  it  is  soi  And  who  that  has  tested  the  omnipotence  of  fashion  will 
doubt  it  ?  This  is  not  the  only  sacrifice  of  health  which  she  imposes. 
But  is  a  prominent  one,  and  let  mothers  look  to  it  Let  them  not  be 
satisfied  with  ttstimony  when  demonstration  is  in  their  power.  Liet  them 
possess  themselves  of  the  rudiments  of  anatomy.  Let  them  at  least  be 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  stricture,  in  the  region  of  the  lungs  and  heart, 
especially  during  their  period  of  development 

*  Yet  let  them  not  linger  till  morbid  habits  have  acquired  strength. 
Their  ministry  is  among  the  elements  of  character.  Let  them  teach, 
even  over  the  cradle,  **Uiat  this  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
Let  them  early  root  from  the  minds  of  their  daughters,  that  frivolous  and 
mad  principle,  that  the  healthful  action  of  their  mind,  and  the  perfect  use 
of  the  organs  through  which  it  speaks,  are  secondary  to  the  vanities  of 
dress.  If  they  have  received  from  the  great  Creator,  the  gifls  of  a  ^'  sound 
mind  and  a  sound  body,"  instruct  them  that  they  are  to  account  for  them. 
If  they  deliberately  permit  sin  to  enslave  the  one,  or  fashion  to  maim  the 
other,  how  shall  they  answer  it  to  their  Judge  ? 

*  And  hjow  shaU  the  mother  anstDer  it,  who,  when  the  soul  was  put  into 
her  band  as  a  waxen  tablet,  suffered  folly  to  deepen  its  impressions  there, 
and  vanity  to  trace  its  thousand  likenesses,  and  fashion  to  puff  out  her  fe- 
verish breath  on  the  lines  that  virtue  had  written,  until  what  might  have 
been  polished  for  Heaven,  was  sullied  and  melted  away  ? 

L.  H.  S. 
<  HaHford,  Conn.  May  I  Ithj  1 833.' 

The  London  Penny  Magazine,  every  article  of  which  is  revised 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  philanthropic  men  in  Eng- 
land, adverts,  in  a  manner  at  once  clear,  popular  and  convincing, 
to  the  various  kinds  of  derangement  of  the  physical  frame  which 
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compression  produces ;  but  our  limits  will  not  now  permit  the 
insertion  of  the  article.  The  following  figures  which  accompany 
it,  show  the  tremendous  exient  to  which  the  evil  effects  of  ihu 
practice  go  in  distorting  the  very  hones,  as  well  as  the  external 
form. 

Fig.  I  is  an  outline  of  the  bmons  statue  ot  the  Teaui  de  Medici,  ■nd  maj'  be 
considered  aa  the  beau  tdtal  oT  a  fine  female  Bgure.  Fio.  2  is  the  skeleton  oft 
■imilar  figure,  with  the  boats  in  their  natural  position. 


Fig.  3  is  an  outline  of  the  figure  of  »  modem  fashionable  after  it  has  been 

EerrDanently  remodelled  by  slays.    Fio.  4  is  the  akeletan  belonging  to  sucb  ■ 
gure  11  "'-  * 


ently  re 
isNaS 


In  comparing  these  figures,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  thai  the 
size  of  the  chest  belonging  to  Figs.  3  and  4  is  obviously  U33  than 
that  belonging  to  Figs.  1  and  3.  This  is  mentioned  to  remove,  if 
possible,  any  suspicions  of  exa^eralion  that  might  olherwise  arise ; 
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for  we  are  assured  that  the  representation  of  deformity  is  substan- 
tially correct ;  and  that  the  evils  which  result  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. They  present  palpable  evidence,  however,  that  while  this 
practice  is  destructive  to  health,  it  is  not  less  ruinous  to  beauty. 
It  is  astonishing  that  the  fashion  which  adorns  the  celebrated  statues 
of  Venus  as  the  model  of  the  female  form,  should  yet  encourage 
a  practice,  which  thus  distorts  it.  Is  not  tliis  exhibition  enough  to 
st]fle  the  pleas  of  vanity  on  its  behalf,  and  to  leave  conscience  at 
liberty  to  do  its  office  ? 


Art.  V.  —  Insanity  from  Excessive  Study. 

In  our  first  volume  we  inserted  the  remarks  of  physicians  on  in- 
sanity, from  miseducation.  The  public  prints  furnish  us  with  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  same  general  principle,  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Joseph  Frothingham,  from  Salem,  Mass.,  a  student  of  the  Oneida 
Institute.  In  April  last  he  was  suddenly  missed,  and  strong  suspi-' 
cions  were  entertained  of  his  murder.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him, 
however,  until  a  letter  was  recently  received  by  his  parents,  dated 
'Atlantic  Ocean,  12th  May,  1833,  500  miles  east  of  Newfoundland 
Banks.'  The  following  extract  from  his  letter  will  show  to  what  ac- 
count his  abduction  is  to  be  charged. 

'  While  at  the  Institute,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  and  wishing  to  get  ahead,  I 
applied  myself  very  closely  to  study,  (particularly  the  Latin  Grammar.)  leaving 
off  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  You  recollect  I  arrived  during  vacaUon, 
before  the  regular  course'  of  labor  had  commenced,  and  thinking  I  should  have 
plenty  of  it  in  a  few  days,  contented  myself  with  taking  very  little  exercise. 
The  effects  of  this  close  application  from  sunrise  till  nine  in  the  evening,  I  soon 
perceived,  and  several  times' was  sensible  that  my  thoughts  for  a  moment  or  two 
were  rather  wandering.  Yet  1  did  not  feel  at  all  anxious  or  discouraged,  reason- 
ing with  myself  that  so  sudden  a  change  of  pursuit  must  necessarily  cause  me  at 
firat  to  feel  rather  unwell,  and  that  after  a  few  days  my  mind  would  recover  its 
wonted  tone.  After  the  6th  or  6th  of  April,  the  little  momentary  aberrations  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  how  I  spent  much  of  the  time  intervening  between  that 
date  and  the  8th,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  say.  Some  things  which  I  did,  T  recollect 
distinctly,  and  others  only  as  we  recall  the  vagaries  of  a  dream.  But  after  the 
8th,  everything  is  wrapt  in  confusion — '*  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon 
it"  I  have  a  vague,  dim  recollection  of  feeling  somewhat  as  if  standing  near  a 
mountain,  when  a  volcano  bursts  from  the  side.  To  escape  the  fiery  deluge,  I 
traveled  by  sea  and  land ;  but  onward  it  still  seemed  to  move,  and  ever  to  rear 
itself,  a  wall  of  living  fire.  One  only  thing  I  can  recollect  clearly.  Finding  my- 
self in  a  strange  street,  near  a  large  stone  building,  I  inquired  of  a  soldier  the  name 
of  the  place,  and  he  answered  Afontreal.  For  a  moment  I  wondered  what  could 
have  broaght  me  there,  but  then  came  confusion  over  my  mind  again,  and  not 
ai^idem  or  incident  can  I  recollect,  until  yesterday,  about  10  A.  M.,  when  t  found 
myself  in  the  steerage  of  a  ship  bound  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool.  I  immediately 
communicated' every  thing  to  my  fellow  passengers,  (a  young  man  and  wife)  and 
livm  them,  feamed  the  foUowing  particulars.' 

VOL.  III.  —  NO    IX.  36* 
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It  appears  that  he  met  them  accideDtall  j,  and  embarked  with  them, 
after  making  most  of  the  necessary  preparations,  and  after  passing 
through  various  difficulties  on  his  way  down  the  river,  reached  the 
ship.  In  consequence  of  the  small  sum  of  money  that  Mr.  F.  had, 
he  was  consigned  to  the  steerage,  but  kindly  supplied  with,  necessa- 
ries by  the  captain.  It  was  not  until  after  a  week's  confinement  with 
sea-sickness,  (which  perhaps  was  the  very  remedy  which  a  kind 
Providence  saw  necessary,)  that  he  recovered  his  recollection,  and 
then,  he  observes,  his  '  itiind,  in  an  instant,  was  as  clear  and  as  ra- 
tional as  ever/  The  conclusion  of  his  own  letter  will  be  more  in- 
teresting than  any  abridgment. 

'  The  captain  remarked  that  he  had  sometimes  suspected  me  to  be  a  little  de- 
ranged,  and  my  fellow  passengers  thought  my  appearance  very  odd  at  Quebec: 
but  as  I  was  frequently  engaged  while  on  board  in  reading  their  books,  they  con- 
cluded it  was  owing  to  **  absence  of  mind,  and  a  naturally  eccentric  character."  — 
They  could  hardly  believe  me,  when  I  first  made  known  to  them  my  utter  ignorance 
of  every  transaction  since  the  time  I  met  with  them  on  the  St  Lawrence.  They 
told  me  I  had  been  uniformly  courteous  and  cheerful,  and  that  when  we  walked 
from  the  shore  to  a  house  during  the  storm,  I  carried  her  in  my  arms  about  haff 
the  way,  she  being  too  cold  and  wearied  to  walk.  They  were  well  wrapped  up 
in  blankets,  but  I  had  nothing  but  my  cloak,  and  got  two  of  my  fingers  frozen. 
You  can  better  conceive,  than  I  can  express,  how  strangely  I  felt  when  reason  first 
told  me  that  1  was  in  the  cabin  of  a  vessel,  and  when  I  knew  from  the  pitching 
and  tossing  that  that  vessel  was  on  the  ocean.  I  am  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
some  vessel  bound  homeward,  and  if  I  cannot  return  in  her,  to  send  this  letter. 
If  we  speak  no  vessel  in  which  I  can  return,  I  shall  probably  take  passage  imme- 
diately after  arriving  in  Liverpool.  Till  then,  I  leave  all  other  incidents  connected 
with  this  almost  incredible  loss  of  reason.  I  do  not  doubt  that  study  was  the 
cause,  and  thus  are  all  my  hopes  of  going  through  college  blasted  —  for  I  should 
not  dare  to  make  a  second  attempt.  But  I  think  nothing  of  that  lam  lo$t  in 
wonder  that  such  a  journey  could  have  l^een  performed  in  safety  in  such  a  singu- 
lar absence  of  mind — and  to  think  too  that  I  even  went  through  all,  without  even 
losins  my  money,  is  most  strange 

*  My  preservation  appears  indeed  miraculous  —  but  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
How  thankful  should  I  be  to  the  great  Being  who  has  guided  and  directed  my 
wanderings — *  thankful !'  'tis  too  tame  a  word  —  words  cannot  express  my  feel- 
ings, and  I  leave  all,  for  the  contemplation  almost  overwhelms  me.' 

Mr  F.  has  since  returned,  and  confirms  the  whole  account.  — 
Would  that  his  well-meant,  but  mistaken  zeal  in  study,  might  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  now  in  danger  from  a  result  not  less  fatal  to 
future  plans,  and  of  preserving  others  from  that  partial  mania —  that 
predominance  of  the  body  over  the  mind  —  which  we  believe  gives 
rise  to  not  a  few  of  the  follies,  and  errors,  and  faults  of  sedentary  men. 

We  will  only  add,  as  an  example  of  a  result  more  deadly,  from  a 
similar  imprudence,  that  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  promising  stu* 
dents  of  an  institution,  returned  to  his  room  after  a  long  tour  on  foot, 
in  perfect  health,  and  as  he  imagined,  with  a  stock  laid  up,  on  which 
he  might  draw.  He  sat  down  closely  to  study.  The  blood  thus  ac- 
cumulated, which  rushed  to  Mr  Frothingham's  brain,  in  this  case 
burst  forth  in  a  profuse  discharge  from  the  lungs ;  and  after  years 
spent  in  struggling,  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  constitution,  against  the  dis- 
eases and  the  effects  of  study,  he  fell,  in  the  midst  of  the  brightest 
prospects  of  usefulness,  a  victim  to  his  hasty  efforts  to  be  a  scholar. 
Woiild  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Physiology,  preserve  both  sexes 
from  incalculable  evil  t 
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Art.  VI.  —  Practical  Lessons. 

We  often  find  that  general  remarks  are  misunderstood,  and  gen- 
eral principles  imperfectly  or  falsely  applied,  for  want  of  direct, 
practical  illustration.  It  is  on  this  ground,  and  to  #eet  a  demand, 
often  made,  that  we  have  sometimes  inserted  practical  lessons. 
Although  they  may  be  unnecessary  and  uninteresting  to  many  of 
our  readers,  we  believe  they  are  useful  to  others ;  and  will  at  least 
prevent  our  views  from  being  misconceived.  At  this  day,  when 
*  improvement  in  education,'  is  synonymous  with  multiplied  branches 
of  instruction,  we  consider  it  of  high  importance  not  to  mistake  a 
knowledge  of  maps  for  geography,  or  the  names  of  surfaces  and  so- 
lids for  geometry  ;  and  we  have  endeavored,  in  the  following  les- 
son, to  bring  this  point,  among  others,  into  view,  and  to  persuade 
teachers  to  make  an  experiment  which  will  show  them  that  obser- 
vation, guicjed  by  directions,  is  often  a  more  effectual  means  of  in- 
struction, than  the  mere  gazing  at  specnnens,  which  represent  only 
an  individual  of  a  family. 

Dialogue  on  Geoloot. 

*  What  does  the  word  Ge-ol-o-gy  mean,  father  ?  It  sounds  a  little  like 
(kography* 

*  Why,  my  son,  it  m  a  little  like  it  Ge  means  earthy  in  Greek ;  and  logy 
means  knowledge  or  science.  Geography  is  the  science  which  describes 
the  earth,  generally,  and  its  inhabitants.  Geolo^  is  the  science  which 
teaches  us  aboat  the  rocks,  and  soil,  and  everything  which  helps  to  form 
the  solid  parts  of  the  earth.' 

*I  wish  you  would  teach  me  Geology  father!  William  Jones  learned  it, 
two  weeks  ago.* 

*  Indeed !  Why,  I  have  studied  it  a  great  deal,  and  have  not  learned  it 
well  yet* 

*  Why  somebody  sent  to  our  school  five  little  pieces  of  stone  that  they 
called  specimens,  with  curious  names  marked  on  them  in  print ;  and  the 
master  told  William  about  them,  and  he  looked  at  them,  and  learned  all 
about  Geology  directly.  I  wish  you  would  get  some  specimens^  father, 
and  teach  me,  too.' 

*  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  teach  you,  my  son,  but  I  cannot  promise  to 
teach  you  so  soon.  Specimen  means  a  piece  or  a  part  of  something,  to 
show  what  it  is.  So  you  go,  sometimes,  to  get  a  sample  or  pattern^ 
(which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  specimen)  of  sugar,  or  tea,  or  cloth,  from  the 
store,  so  that  I  may  see  whether  it  is  good,  and  whether  I  will  buy  it. 
Bat  what  do  you  think  of  the  man  who  brought  a  brick,  to  show  as  a  sam- 
ple or  specimen  of  the  house  he  wanted  to  sell  ?' 

<  Why,  father,  do  you  believe  anybody  was  ever  so  foolish  ?' 
<It  18  not  a  whit  more  foolish,  my  son,  than  to  suppose  yoa  understand 
Geology,  which  describes  the  great  rocks  and  mountains  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause you  have  five  small  pieces  of  stone.' 
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« But,  father,  can't  I  learn  Geologry  now  ?' 

<  You  can  learn  to  understand  a  few  minerals,  mj  son.  They  sometimes 
call  them  the  Jllphabet  of  Geology.  But  then,  after  you  have  learned  the 
alphabet,  you  have  to  go  and  read  books,  before  you  can  understand  lan- 
guage ;  and  so  after  you  have  learned  these  minerals,  you  must  go  and  study 
roclUf  and  mountains,  and  soils,  a  great  while,  before  you  can  understand 
Geology.' 

^  Well,  father^  teach  me  the  alphabet,  then.' 

'  I  have  no  sf||Bimens,  here  ;  but  I  will  try  to  teach  you  how  to  find 
them  yourself,  a^that  will  be  better. 

*  The  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  Geology,  is  qtuuiz ;  a  singular  name 
enough,  but  a  very  common  mineral.' 

*  A  mineral,  father !  I  thought  minerals  only  came  from  mines.' 

'  No,  my  son ;  men  dig  mines  in  order  to  get  minerals ;  but  everything 
which  belongs  to  the  solid  part  of  the  earth,  even  if  it  is  but  a  grain  S 
sand  or  dirt,  is  mineral.' 

'  But  how  does  quartz  look  ?  What  color  is  it  ?* 

'  Why,  that  is  almost  like  asking,  of  what  color  cloth  or  hair  is.  It  his 
almost  every  color.  It  is  generally  white,  but  it  is  very  often  red,  brown, 
and  yellow,  and  black,  and  sometimes  blue,  green,  smoke-color,  or  violet 
I  have  known  little  boys  sadly  puzzled,  when  they  began  to  study  mine- 
rals, because  their  specimen  of  quartz  was  white,  and  go  out  to  look  for  it, 
and  find  a  great  many  red,  and  brown,  and  other  colored  stones,  and  load 
their  pockets  with  them,  never  dreaming  that  one  stone  would  have  so 
many  colors ;  and  when  they  came  home,  they  found  they  were  all  quartz! 
I  well  remember  how  I  was  disappointed.' 

*  How  can  I  tell  then,  father  ?' 

*  Why,  the  best  mark  of  quartz  is  its  hardness.  It  is  harder  than  any 
other  mineral  you  are  likely  to  find.  You  cannot  scratch  it  with  anything 
else ;  and  if  you  try  to  scratch  it  with  iron  or  steel,  it  will  leave  a  maik 
upon  it  like  metal.    It  will  even  scratch  glass. 

'  But  there  is  another  way  of  trying  it    If  you  have  a  piece  large 
enough,  strike  it  against  a  piece  of  steel,  and  it  will  strike  fire.' 
'  But,  father,  we  strike  fire  with  fiint' 

*  Yes,  my  son  ;  but  you  will  not  often  find  flint  here.  Most  of  our  flints 
come  from  France  and  England.  They  are  found,  generally,  in  beds  of 
chalk,  and  we  have  few,  if  any,  beds  of  real  chalk  in  America.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  very  much  like  flint,  and  is  sometimes  called  white  flint 

*  There  is  another  way  in  which  you  may  know  it.  Rub  two  pieces  to- 
gether in  the  dark,  and  they  will  make  a  bright  light,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive a  curious  smell.  Quartz  is  generally  milky  or  thick,  so  that  you 
cannot  see  through  it 

*You  remember  thft  you  are  to  know  quartz  chiefly  by  its  hardness. 
The  pieces  which  you  will  find,  generally,  have  no  particular  shape ;  and 
break,  like  any  other  stone.  Sometimes  it  is  in  regular  shaped  pieces, 
which  look  as  if  they  bad  been  cut  and  polished.  These  are  called  eryv- 
tals,  and  generally  have  six  sides.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  clear  and 
heautiful,  and  sometimes  you  will  find  pieces  of  quartz  which  have  be- 
longed to  crystals.  Then  it  is  used  to  make  seals  and  ornaments,  and  is 
called  rock  crystal.' 

*  O  yes :  I  have  seen  beautiful  rock  crystals,  at  the  watch-makers,  aa 
clear  as  glass,  so  that  I  could  see  throufi;h  it' 

*  You  must  remember  that  true  crystal  will  scratch  glass.  And  now,  xny 
son,  I  have  described  to  you  the  first  letter  in  the  Alphabet  of  Geology. 
You  may  go  and  find  some  specimens  of  quartz,  and  let  me  see  whether 
you  understand  this,  before  I  teach  you  more.' 
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INTELLIGENCE.* 

Seminaries  for  Teachers. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  increasing  interest  on  the  subject  of  Semina- 
ries for  Teachers,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  a  special 
education  will  be  deemed  as  necessary  for  this  profession,  as  for  lawyers, 
or  physicians,  or  divines. 

We  have  formerly  noticed  the  Institute  at  Marietta^ttiio,  which  hag 
this  for  one  of  its  objects,  and  are  happy  to  learn  thanVre  will  soon  be 
an  important  accession  to  its  means  of  instruction.  We  have  lately  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  another  institution  with  the  same  general  object  in  view, 
in  a  select  colony  about  to  be  established  under  the  name  of  Oberlin,  in 
Lorain  county,  Ohio.  It  is  intended,  ultimately,  to  embrace  all  grades  of 
instruction,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  theological  seminary,  with  the 

Seat  object  of  preparing  teachers  and  pastors  for  the  great  basin  of  the 
ississippi.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  now  insert  the  article  entire.  Its 
plan  is  founded  upon  sound  principles  of  education.  It  is  also  to  embrace 
the  plan  of  manual  labor,  and  from  the  favorable  circumstances  of  its  sit- 
uation and  privileges,  its  founders  feel  themselves  authorized  to  state, 
that  a  donation  of  ll.'SO,  expended  in  establishing  the  literary  and  manual 
labor  departments,  will  secure  the  education  of  one  student  annually  for 
active  usefulness,  without  any  more  labor  than  his  own  welfare  demands. 
We  feel  bound,  however,  to  remind  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
great  object,  that  nothing  so  much  destroys  the  public  confidence  in  im- 
provements, as  the  imperfect  execution  of  a  valuable  plan,  such  has  been  the 
result  of  our  infant  schools.  And  we  venture  to  predict,  that  no  seminary 
for  teachers  will  attain  the  great  object  in  view,  in  which  every  other  plan 
is  not  made  subservient  to  this.  In  the  small  States  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  where  they  are  established,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  devote 
one  or  more  persons  as  exdtmvdy  to  this  object,  as  if  they  were  profes- 
sors in  a  collegiate  institution,  and  the  school  for  practice,  which  is  con- 
nected with  each,  is  under  the  direction  of  an  additional  teacher,  who  has 
no  other  employment  A  regular  series  of  studies  and  classes  is  appoint- 
ed, and  no  young  man  can  receive  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications,  until 
he  has  proved  them  in  the  experimental  school.  We  hope  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,  at  Andover,  which  is  so  happily  begun,  will  soon  be  placed  on 
sach  a  basis,  that  it  will  serve  as  a  model  for  others  ;  and  that  the  exam- 
ple of  a  thorough  course  of  preparation  for  important  duties,  in  a  neigh- 
boring institution,  will  not  be  neglected,  nor  its  imitation  rendered  im- 
practicable, by  inadequate  means  of  support. 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Scieiqce. 

We  regret  to  see  that  this  valuable  periodical  is  obliged  again  to  appeal 
to  its  friends  for  aid.  Works  like  this,  which  scatter  among  us  knowledge 
that  is  no  where  to  be  found,  or  which  otherwise  find  no  place  of  publica- 
tkm,  except  among  the  expensive  periodicals  of  Europe,  should  be  sus- 
tained on  the  same  principle  as  the  Yiehi  houses  on  our  coast  Thousands 
who  never  read,  or  even  see  them,  will  receive  increased  supplies  of  com- 
fort or  safety,  from  the  aid  thus  given  to  others.  We  are  as  dependent 
upon  the  men  to  whom  this  journal  is  necessary  for  our  advancement  in 
icience,  and  arts,  and  property,  as  we  are  on  the  sailors  for  our  protection 
and  supplies.    We  trust  the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain. 

*  We  are  compelled  by  the  uDcxpected  length  of  our  principal  articles  to  omit 
Mveral  notices  and  articles  of  iDtelligence  designed  for  this  number. 
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BuBB  Semiitabt. 

This  Institution,  situated  in  Manchester,  Bennington  County,  Vennont, 
was  opened  on  the  15th  of  May  last,  and  though  accommodations  were 
provided  for  only  one  hundred  students,  yet  early  in  July  the  number  had 
already  risen  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  Rev.  Lyman  Aikin  is  Principal, 
and  John  Aikin  Esq,  Associate  Principal. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  intended  to  be  such  as  will  prepare  young 
men  thoroughly  for  College ;  but  to  those  who  do  not  expect  to  enjoy  this 
privilege,  a  moig|^tended  course  will  be  given.  The  Bible  is  made  a 
distinct  object  o^Kdy ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  other  suitable  occasions, 
familiar  instruction  will  be  given  on  morals  and  religion. 

The  government  of  the  Institution  is  to  be  parental  in  its  character, — 
mild,  yet  firm  and  decisive :  and  a  faithful  supervision  is  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Principal  over  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  students.  Even  the 
steward  must  be  a  gentleman  of  approved  and  christian  character. 

The  prices  of  tuition  are,  $3  a  quarter  for  ordinary  Enjflish  branches,  $4 
for  the  higher  branches  and  the  Ancient  Classics.  Plain  and  wholesome 
board  is  furnished  in  commons  at  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials ;  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  dispense  with  some  of  tht  more  costly  articles  of  living, 
a  proportional  reduction  is  made.  To  38  pupils,  the  funds  furmsh  instruc- 
tion gratuitously. 

The  Institution  owns  a  lot  of  30  acres  of  land,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  will  be  appropriated  to  tillage  and  gardening.  Provision  has  also 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  work-shop,  to  be  niimished  with  valuable 
machinery,  propelled  by  water  power,  and  to  afford  facilities  for  the  prose- 
cution of  almost  every  kind  of  mechanical  employment 

COBBESPONDENCE   OF   THE   AmEBICAIT  LtCEUM. 

ExtrcKt  of  a  Letter  read  to  the  American  Lyceum  at  the  T%ird  Annual 
Meeting,  by  their  Corresponding  Secretary ,  Mr  Dwight  — from  the  Vict 
President  of  Colombia. 

Paris,  Aug.  29, 1832. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Lyce- 
um. 1  have  desired,  and  still  wish  I  could  accept  your  invitation  to  write 
my  poor  ideas  on  such  interesting  subjects  as  you  propose ;  but  to  pro- 
duce anything  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  intelligent  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  it  is  necessary  that  the  topic  be  maturely  digested,  and  th« 
task  performed  with  care  and  labor.  My  time  will  not  allow  me  to  devote 
myself  at  present  to  such  an  undertaking.  Be  so  kind  therefore  as  to  ex- 
cuse me,  until  I  shall  be  in  such  a  situation  that  I  may  be  able  to  command 
the  necessary  leisure. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  papers  of  this 
capital,  and,  as  I  anticipated,  he  received  me  very  kindly,  although  I  pre- 
sented no  other  claims  than  those  of  philanthropic  sentiments.  Our  in- 
terview was  devoted  to  the  progress  of  morality  and  civilization  in  the 
New  World,  and  I  opened  my  whole  heart  I  propose  to  visit  other  real 
philanthropists  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  son  of  Count  Las  Casas  interests  me  very  much  with  tho  project  of  a 
general  system  of  Education  in  France,  which  he  is  laboriously  engraged  in 
preparing  in  order  to  introduce  the  subject  to  the  Chambers.  I  am  en- 
tering fully  into  his  projects,  and  will  hereafter  communicate  them  to 
you.  His  objects  are  to  combine  sound  morals  with  instruction.  The 
Editor  of  the  Revue  Encyclopcedique,  has  offered  to  publish  a  notice  of  the 
object  and  proceedings  of  the  American  Lyceum. 
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At  an  entertaiDment  which  I  attended  a  short  time  since,  at  which  most 
of  the  guests  were  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  and  of  S.  America,  the 
toasts  were  flill  of  enthusiasm,  and  marked  with  feeling^s  of  attachment 
to  our  whole  American  Continent,  and  sympathy  between  the  brethren  of 
the  North  and  South.  We  expressed  our  respect  for  the  yirtues  of  the 
North  Americans,  and  I  announced  with  exultation,  the  hopes  I  entertain 
of  their  future  progress,  and  the  sentiments  and  opinions  1  hold  with  re- 
spect to  their  good  morals,  their  public  education  of  the  poor  classes,  and 
the  exalted  virtues  of  the  matrons  of  the  U.  States.  Th€  North  Ameri- 
cans responded  with  the  warmest  sympathy,  in  favor^H  their  southern 
brethren,  and  we  spent  the  time  till  midnight,  in  convAmg  on  subjects 
of  high  importance  —  the  promotion  of  good  morals,  civilization  and  inti- 
mate friendship  among  aU  Americans. 

I  learn  with  pleasure  of  the  increase  of  Lyceums  in  the  U.  States,  and 
that  thev  are  formed  in  every  part  of  the  country.  I  hope  the  time  may 
come  when  such  associations  will  be  known  in  China  and  Japan,  with  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  our  destiny,  in  the  de- 
signs of  Providence.  Consider  the  great  effects  produced  in  France,  and 
more  recently  in  all  Europe,  by  the  example  of  the  U.  States.  The  soci- 
eties for  the  promotion  of  peace  begin  to  excite  important  discussions 
against  the  abuse  of  force,  and  will  produce  more  effect  than  is  generally 
anticipated. 

Those  who  entertain  just  sentiments  ought  to  say  in  the  words  of  Fe- 
nelon :  — '  I  love  my  family  better  than  myself;  I  love  my  country  better 
than  my  family ;  but  I  love  the  human  race  better  than  my  country. ' 

JoAquiif  Mos<^n£RA. 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCaiBERS. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  periodical  on  Educa- 
tion, but  with  little  success.  This  work  is  the  only  one  of  a  general 
character,  which  now  exists  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  we  are  informed. 
Since  its  origin,  as  the  '  Journal  of  Education,'  it  has  never  been  profitable 
to  the  editor,  nor  to  its  eaily  publishers,  except  as  a  medium  of  advertising. 
Its  first  editor  was  compelled  to  abandon  it ;  and  for  some  time  after,  no 
one  was  found  willing  to  assume  its  responsibilities  permanently.  The 
present  editor  returned,  after  several  years  spent  in  examining  the  state 
of  edacation  in  Europe,  charged  b^  the  friends  of  this  cause  abroad,  to 
make  known  the  improvements  which  they  had  found  so  valuable.  He 
believed  it  essential  to  the  improvements  of  education  among  us,  to  have 
aono  periodical  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  our  own  wants,  and  the 
publication  of  our  own  plans  and  experiments,  which  should  serve  as  the 
medium  of  communication  among  the  friends  of  the  cause,  at  home  and 

al«oad. 

In  order  to  secure  a  publication  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
&n  influence,  or  suspicion  of  influence,  he  purchased,  the  property  of 
tiie  *  Journal,'  and  subsequently  of  the  *  Education  Reporter,'  and  has 
conducted  it  for  three  years,  at  a  very  considerable  expense.  His  great 
object  was  to  place  the  work  on  such  a  basis,  that  it  might  assume 
a  permaneni  and  national  character^  and  he  did  not  take  the  charge  of  it 
himself,  until  he  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  enlist  others,  in  his  view,  more 
competent,  by  an  offer  of  all  its  proceeds,  and  regular  contributions.    In 
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order  to  make  it  known  more  extennvely,  to  interest  the  fiiends  of  edaca- 
tioD,  and  to  circalate  the  information  he  had  receiTed,  ahoot  500  vols, 
and  5,000  extra  nambera  have  been  sent  oat,  without  any  payment,  to  pub- 
lic institationa,  misaioDary  schools,  individoala  engaged  in  education,  and 
the  editors  of  newspapers. 

The  ardent  interest  expressed  in  the  aobject,  throogfaont  oar  country, 
the  general  approbation  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  gradual  increase  of 
sabscriptions,  seemed  to  justify  him  in  proceeding,  even  without  imme- 
diate returns ;  and  in  publishing  a  larger  number  of  copies  than  were  im- 
mediately dem|Med.  He  believed  it  safe  to  assame,  that  in  a  country, 
containing  10,M^000  of  freemen  'better  educated  than  those  of  any 
European  conmiunity,'  and  where  the  subject  of  education  excites  so 
much  attention,  at  least  1,500  persons  would  be  found,  anxious  to  ob- 
tain all  the  light  of  modern  improvement  on  this  important  subject,  and 
ready  to  sustain  a  publication  devoted  to  it  Yet  the  event  has  proved, 
that  less  than  nine  hundred  can  be  found  to  sapport  a  work,  which  for 
three  years,  has  received  warm  expressions  of  approbation  from  parents, 
and  teachers,  and  the  public  press.  Notwithatanding  all  the  expenses 
incurred,  he  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  the  publication,  either  as 
editor  or  proprietor.  On  the  contrary,  the  accounts  for  the  two  first  years 
show  a  large  amount,  in  addition  to  all  the  receipts,  siiU  due^  for  print- 
ing and  paper,  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

During  these  years,  a  large  stock  of  materials,  already  prepared,  and 
the  aid  of  able  contributors,  enabled  him  to  conduct  the  work  without 
giving  up  other  employments.  The  friends  of  education,  he  finds,  are 
generally  too  much  engaged  in  active  effort  to  continue  this  aid ;  and  the 
increased  labors  of  editing,  and  especially  the  examination  of  books,  now 
require  so  much  of  his  time,  as  to  allow  little  efficient  effort  of  any  other 
kind.  The  future  proceeds,  with  the  present  number  of  subscribers,  will 
afford  no  return  for  his  labors,  or  those  of  contributors ;  much  less  any 
means  of  paying  past  arrearages.  Could  the  subscription  be  increased,  it 
would  indeed  provide  for  the  future,  and  for  this  only.  Could  the  volumes 
now  on  hand,  be  disposed  of  by  those  inclined  to  favor  the  object,  without 
deduction  for  the  commissions  of  agents,  the  sum  now  due  could  be  paid.  If 
this  cannot  be  effected,  he  can  see  no  other  alternative,  but  to  abandon 
the  work  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  and  resort  to  other  means  to 
provide  for  expenditures,  which  many  believe,  have  contributed  to  benefit 
the  public,  by  the  diffusion  of  valuable  information. 

He  has  come  to  this  conclusion  with  great  reluctance,  and  it  will  give 
him  pain  to  bid  farewell  to  a  large  number  of  his  subscribers,  whose 
personal  interest  in  the  work  has  been  fully  expressed.  He  has  not 
made  known  these  circumstances  earlier,  because  he  had  hoped  to  sustain 
its  losses  himself;  but  he  feels  more  and  more  satisfied,  that  its  perma- 
nency cannot  be  insured,  unless  the  friends  of  education  will  unite  m  sup- 
porting it,  by  subscriptions,  and  by  contributing  to  its  pages.  Could  each 
subscriber  consider  himself  an  agent  for  life,  we  believe  this  could  be 
accomplished.  If  men  of  education  will  not  sustain  it,  the  ignorani  cer- 
tainly will  not  do  it  It  has  no  party  character  or  popular  aUractitmi  to 
recommend  it.  Nor  can  it  furnish  the  mass  of  matter,  merely  copied  by 
the  printer  from  foreign  works,  or  present  the  attractive  engravings,  which 
give  such  wide  circulation  to  some  of  our  periodicals.  It  depends  for  its 
existence,  on  that  number,  comparatively  small,  who  know  how  to  prize 
solid  and  useful  information.    If  they  refuse  their  aid,  it  must  expire. 
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Abt.  I.  —  Educatioi^  in  New  Hampshire. 

Ws  htve  been  favored  with  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the  New* 
Haiapshire  Historical  Society,  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  in  Concord, 
Jane  12th,  1833 ;  by  Nathaniel  fiouton,  and  published  by  Marsh, 
Capen  and  Lyon,  at  the  request  of  the  Society.  This  discourse  is 
<me  of  no  ordinary  merit ;  and  to  us,  its  interest  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  consideration  that  it  is  almost  the  only  source  from  which  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  derive  any  important  authentic  information  re- 
electing the  general  condition  of  education  in  that  interesting  member 
of  our  confederacy.  It  was  referred  to  by  Mr  Bouton,  when  called 
upon  for  a  copy  of  his  statements  to  the  American  Lyceum,  and 
r^fesented  as  a  supplement  to  the  reports  of  that  body. 

The  author  first  traces  the  origin  of  the  system  of  education, 
now  prevalent  in  New  England  to  the  personal  character  and  civil 
and  religious  polity  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England.  Next  to 
the  enjoyment  and  propagation  of  their  religion,  their  object  in  emi- 

Eating  to  these  shores  was,  as  he  tells  us,  to  educate  their  children* 
is  remarka  are  these. 

^  Oom  reftmi  which  determined  the  Puritan  pilgrinis  upon  a  removal  from  Ley- 
den  Ho  their  own  lan&^uage)  was ;  that  the  place  being  of  great  lieentiousnesi 
tmd  Ukeriy  to  children,  they  could  not  educate  them,  nor  could  (hey  give  them 
ime  eorreUian  witlMut  reproof  or  reproach  from  their  neighbors.  Among  the 
geoetml  eouriderations  for  the  plantation  of  New  England,  Cotton  Mather  men- 
taoMi;  **  Fifthly;  —  the  schools  of  learning  and  religion  are  so  corrupted  as  (be- 
Mni  the  onsupport&ble  charge  of  education)  most  children,  even  the  best  and  the 
wittleet,  and  of  the  fairest  hopes,  are  perverted,  corrupted,  and  utterly  overthrown 
bf  ^tt  multitude  of  evil  examples  and  licentious  behaviours  in  these  Seminaries.** ' 

From  16S3,  when  New  Hampshire  began  to  be  settled,  till  1641, 
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when  it  was  united  for  a  time  with  MassachuBetts,  the  subject  of 
Education  received  no  attention  in  the  Colony.  But  as  intercourse 
was  kept  up  with  Massachusetts,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  regu- 
lations which  were  adopted  there  during  this  period. 

'  One  of  the  earliest  legislative  acts  of  the  Masstchotetts  eokmy,  was  the  iol- 
lowing :  **  Forasmuch  as  the  good  edacatioD  of  children,  is  of  singular  behoofe 
and  benefit  to  any  Commonwealth  ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are 
too  indulffent  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind : 

*  It  is  therefore  o|dered  by  this  Courte  and  authority  thereof,  that  the  select- 
men of  every  towMJI  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dweU, 
shall  have  a  vigilent  eye  over  theire  brethren  and  neighbours  ;  to  see,  first,  that 
none  of  them  shall  suTOr  so  much  barbarisme  in  any  of  their  familyes,  as  not  to 
endeavor  to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  theire  children  and  apprentices,  so  much 
learning  aj  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge 
of  the  capital  1  laws.'* ' 


»> 


As  early  as  1635,  free  schools  were  commenced  in  Boston.  The 
union  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  colonies  continued 
till  1680,  and  during  this  time  the  example  of  Boston  was  rapidly 
followed  by  smaller  towns  in  both  colonies.  '  In  the  subject  of 
schools,  both  rulers'  and  ministers  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  school- 
masters were  a  commodity  iu  great  demand,  and  eagerly  sought.' 
As- early  as  J  644,  one  town  devoted  a  portion  of  its  lands  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools  ;  but  before  the  lands  could  be  productive,  they  raised 
in  various  ways,  the  sum  of  20  pounds  to  hire  a  schoolmaster.' 

The  following  are  extracts  from  an  Act  which  was  passed  by  the 
General  Court,  as  early  as  the  year  1647,  for  the  promotion  of  common 
education. 

<  It  is  ther^ore  ordered  hf  this  Courte  and  authority  ihertof^  That  every 
towneshipp  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  that  the  Lord  hatn  increased  them  to  the 
number  of  fifly  howdholder9,  shall  then  forthwith  appointe  one  within  theire  towne, 
to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resorte  to  him,  to  write  and  read ;  whose  wares 
shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  Uie  inhabi- 
tants in  fi^enerall,  by  way  ot  supplye,  as  the  major  parte  of  those  who  order  the 
prudentials  of  the  towoe  shall  appointe.' 

*  And  it  is  further  ordered ^  That  where  any  towne  shall  increase  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  families  or  howsholders,  they  shall  sett  up  a  grammar  schoole,  the 
masters  thereof,  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  ns  they  may  bee  fitted  for  the 
university.' 

In  1669,  the  interest  felt  on  the  subject  of  Education  had  greatly 
increased  in  New  Hampshire.  An  effort  being  made  to  collect  money 
by  subscription  or  contribution,  to  aid  in  erecting  a  new  edifice  for 
Harvard  College,  Portsmouth,  which  was  now  become  the  richest 
town  in  the  colony,  subscribed  sixty  pounds  annually  for  seven  years ; 
Dover  gave  thirtytwo  pounds;   and  Exeter,  ten. 

After  New  Hampshire  became  a  separate  colony  in  1680,  they 
were  deeply  involved  for  18  years,  in  the  sanguinary  conflict  with  the 
French  and  Indians.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  subject 
of  education  was  still  not  forgotten  ;  for  a  law  was  passed  in  1^^, 
making  provision  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  meeting  houses, 
ministers'  houses,  school  houses,  and  allowing  a  salary  to  a  school- 
master in  each  town  within  the  province.  The  selectmen  of  each 
town,  (except  Dover,)  were  required  to  raise  money  by  '  equal  rate 
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and  assessment '  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  every  town  to  provide  a 
schoolmaster,  on  penalty  often  pounds. 

The  second  law  passed  in  the  New  Hampshire  colony  on  this  sub- 
ject was  in  1714.  This  was  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  it  in- 
cluded Dover.  The  third,  in  1719,  ordained  that  every  town  having 
50  householders  or  upwards,  should  be  '  constantly  provided  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  tcrite  ;  and 
that  in  every  town  of  100  householders  a  grammar  school '  should 
be  kept  by  '  some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed 
in  the  tongues.'  The  penalty  of  towns  for  neglecting  to  support  a 
schoolmaster  for  teaching,  reading  and  writing,  was  20  pounds.  A 
fourth  law  in  1721  ordered  that  '  if  any  town  or  parish  is  destitute  of 
a  Grammar  school  for  the  space  of  one  month,  the  selectmen  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  out  of  their  own  estates,  the  sum  of  20  pounds,  to  be 
applied  towards  the  defraying  the  charges  of  the  Province.' 

But  notwithstanding  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  these  laws,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  always  carried  into  execution.  Before  the 
adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1783,  170  towns  had  been  in- 
corporated, and  as  many  of  them  did  not  contain  fifty  families,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  exceedingly  scattered,  schools  were  much  neg- 
lected. '  Many  children  were  taught  all  that  they  ever  knew  of 
reading  and  writing  at  home.'  A  gentleman  now  living  in  Concord, 
87  years  of  age,  says  that  '  his  parents  taught  him  to  read  when  they 
lived  in  a  fort,  and  that  he  learned  to  write  on  birch  bark.*  Arith- 
metic was  studied  without  a  book,  the  master  setting  the  sums,  and 
giving  the^rules.  Of  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  aged  people, 
one  of  whom  was  living  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  112  years.  When  visited 
in  his  old  age,  the  following  conversation  took  place.  '  When  ypu  were 
young,  did  you  attend  school  constantly  ?  No ;  I  never  went  to 
school  but  one  winter  ;  then  I  had  to  go  two  or  three  miles,  and  was 
almost  tired  to  death  when  I  got  home.  What  books  were  then  used  in 
the  school  ?  The  Testament  and  Psalter.  Had  you  no  spelling-books  t 
No.'     A  venerable  matron  now  100  years  old  gives  similar  testimony. 

*The  Bible,*  says  Mr  Boaton,  *  was  the  reading  book  for  the  first  or  more  ad- 
vanced class.  The  scholars  were  spelled  from  lessons  which  they  read.  They 
had  not  any  printed  arithmetic.  The  first  spelling-book  ever  generally  used  in 
New  Hampshire  was  that  of  the  famous  schoolmaster,  Thomas  Oilworth.' 

Mr  Bouton  supposes  that  Dilworth's  spelling-book  was  not  only 
greatly  in  advance  of  all  others  that  preceded,  but  so  perfect  that  very 
little  real  improvement  has  been  made  upon  it  since,  even  by  Webster 
and  Marshal],  except  that  the  latter  writers  are  modern  and  Ameri- 
can.    But  on  this  topic  we  have  no  room  to  remark. 

*Two  things,'  continues  Mr  Bouton,  'during  the  period  under  review,  deserve 
special  notice.  Fir$t,  the  grant  of  lands  in  most  of  tne  incorporated  towns  for  the 
support  of  schools.  Second,  the  interest  which  was  taken  in  the  establishment  of 
a  College.  The  convention  of  congregational  ministers  of  New  Hampshire  at 
Somersworth,  Sept.  26,  1758  ;  **  taking  into  consideration  the  great  advantages 
which  may  arise  to  church  and  state  trom  the  erecting  an  Academy  or  College 
io  tills  province,  unanimously  voted**  to  petition  his  Excellency,  Banning  Went- 
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worth,  for  a  charter.  The  petition  was  preaented :  in  wh&eh  tiiej  aty ;  *  We 
beg  leave  to  present  a  request  to  your  Excellency  in  behalf  of  literature^  wliich 
proceeds,  not  from  any  private  or  party  views  in  ua,  but  onr  desire  to  a^rve  the 
Government  and  Religion,  by  laying  a  foundation  for  the  beat  Instruction  of  youth.' 
The  petition,  however,  was  not  granted. 

The  grant  of  land  in  each  township,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  appears  to  have  been  250  acres.  In  1769  renewed  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  a  College,  which  were  at  length  successraL 
Dartmouth  college  was  founded  at  Hanover,  and  Governor  John 
Wentworth  gave  lands  to  endow  it,  to  thQ  amount  of  44,000  acres. 
Subscriptions  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  amounting  to  340 
pounds  sterling,  were  also  raised. 

Ai  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1783,  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  education  in  New  Hampshire.  We  quote  the  language  of 
Mr  Bouton. 

'  The  third  period  of  our  history —  from  1788  to  the  present  time,  was  ushered 
in  by  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  free  and  sovereign  State.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
PKOPLK  them:<el.vk8,  00  the  subject  of  education,  expressed  in  the  fhrm  of 
government  of  their  own  adoption.  **  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  dif- 
nised  through  a  community,  being  essential  to  the  preservation  oi  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  througli  tlie 
various  parts  of  the  country,  being  highly  conducive  to  promote  this  end ;  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this  govern- 
ment, to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaiies 
and  public  schools,  to  encourage  private  and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  im- 
munities for  the  promotion  of sciences  and  natural  history.' 

*  in  accordance  with  this  will  or  the  people,  the  very  same  year  (7th 
Nov.  1783,)  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  literature 
and  genius,  and  for  securing  to  authors  the  exclusive  right  and  benefit  of  publish- 
ing their  literary  productiona  for  twenty  years.  Henceforward  too,  their  acts  in 
favor  of  schools  were  liberal  and  progressive  in  their  requirements.' 

The  first  act  und^r  the  Constitution,  passed  in  1787,  while  it 
repealed  all  former  acts  respecting  schools,  empowered  the  selectmen 
of  each  town  to  raise  so  much  money  at  a  certain  rate  of  assessmeot 
as  bhould  be  equal  to  5,000  pounds  for  the  whole  State  ;  the  money 
thus  raised  to  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  reading  and 
writing  schools,  and  English  grammar  schools.  Arithmetic  was, 
however,  added  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  former,  and  in  all 
shire  or  half-shire  towns,  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  latter.  This  law 
also  required  each  teacher  to  produce  a  certificate  from  some  able 
and  respectable  schoolmaster,  and  some  learned  minister,  preceptor 
of  an  Academy,  or  president  of  a  College. 

The  second  law,  1791,  increased  the  assessment  in  such  propor- 
tion as  to  raise  7,500  pounds  in  the  whole  State,  instead  of  5,000. 

The  third  law,  1805,  '  employed  towns  to  divide  into  school  dis- 
tricts ;  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  erecting  and  repairing  school 
houses,'  &L0. 

The  fourth  law,  1807,  raised  the  assessment  so  much  as  to  impose 
a  tax  much  larger  than  that  for  which  provision  had  been  made  in 
1791  ;  or  so  high  as  to  raise  in  the  whole  State  $70,000. 

This  money  was  to  be  expended  in  schools  for  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.    The  law  requiring  Greek  and  Latin  to  be 
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taaght  in  the  grammar  schools  of  shire  and  half-shire  towns  was  re- 
pealed. 

*  The  fiflh  law,  1808,  required  the  money  raised  by  tax,  to  be  expended  in 
teaching  the  varioui  sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters  in  the  English  language, 
reading,  writing,  English  Grammar ,  arithmetic,  Geography ^  and  such  .  ther  bran- 
ches as  it  may  be  necessary  to  teach  in  an  English  school.  The  law  also  allowed 
school  mistresses  to  dispense  with  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  to  teach  such 
other  branches  of  female  education,  as  are  deemed  necessary  in  schools  under 
their  tuition.  Moreover  in  addition  to  the  usual  certificates,  it  required  of  teachers 
a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  from  the  selectmen  or  minister  of  the  place 
where  they  resided ;  made  it  the  duty  of  towns  at  their  annua^  meeting,  to  ap- 
point three  or  more  persons  who  should  visit  and  inspect  schools,  at  such  times  as 
should  be  most  expedient,  and  in  a  manner  **  conducive  to  the  progress  of  litera-, 
ture,  morality  and  religion."  ' 

The  sixth  law,  1818,  raised  the  school  tax  to  $90,000  for  the  whole 
State. 

*  The  seventh  Jaw,  1827,  is  far  in  advance  of  all  that  preceded  it.  *  *  *  In 
addition  to  the  provi^ons  of  all  former  laws,  it  requires  the  appointment  annually 
of  a  superintending  school  committee,  of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five, 
to  examine  teachers,  to  visit  and  inspect  all  schools  in  their  respective  towns, 
twice  a  year ;  to  use  their  influence  and  best  endeavors  that  the  youth  in  the 
several  districts  attend  school ;  to  direct  and  determine  class  book?,  provided  that 
they  favor  not  any  religious  sect ;  and  to  present  a  written  report  to  the  town, 
each  year,  stating  the  time  each  school  has  been  kept,  the  whole  number  of 
scholars,  the  progress  made  in  the  various  branches,  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween four  and  fourteen  that  have  not  attended,  and  between  fourteen  and  twenty- 
ooe  that  cannot  read  and  write.  The  law  also  provides  that  scholars  shall  be  well 
supplied  with  books,  at  the  expense  of  parents,  masters,  or  guardians ;  it  raises  the 

?|ualifications  of  teachers  higher  than  formerly,  and  enjoins  it  on  **  presidents,  pro- 
essors,  and  tutors  of  colleges,  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other 
instructors  of  youth,  to  take  diligent  care,  and  use  their  best  endeavors  to  impress 
on  the  mind.'*  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the 
principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  of  their  country, 
humanity  and  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation 
and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human  so- 
ciety." ' 

This  noble  act,  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  seemed  to 
promise  much  for  the  cause  of  education  in  New  Hampshire;  but  in 
January  of  the  present  year,  one  of  its  most  esseptial  provisions,  — 
that  alone  by  which  the  statute  could  produce  any  considerable  effect 
was  repealed  by  an  enactment  which  authorized  towns  '  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  their  superintending  school  committee  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  inspection  or  examination  of  schools.'  The  reason 
assigned  was  that  some  towns  were  unwilling  to  compensate  the 
superintending  committee  for  their  services  I  Even  in  this  repealing 
act,  however,  there  is  one  improvement  upon  the  law  of  1S27,  viz. 
'  that  when  any  poor  child  or  children  who  may  attend  school,  shall 
not  have  the  necessary  books  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies 
to  advantage,  the  selectmen  shall  provide  them,  at  the  expense  of 
their  respective  towns.' 

'  Thus  the  laws,'  says  Mr  B.  *  now  in  force  afford  the  means  and  profier  the 
benefits  of  education  to  every  child  and  youth  in  the  State.  Whoever  does  not 
aivail  himself  of  them,  it  is  his  own  fault  or  that  of  the  parent.  The  90,000  dollars 
raised  by  law,  for  schools,  gives  an  average  of  456  dollars  to  each  town,  or  about 
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one  dollar  to  each  person  in  the  State,  ef  euitable  ege  to  attend  fcbael ;  whteh  ii 
a  higrher  sum  than  that  raised  by  the  iamoua  school  fiind  of  Connectlcot ;  the 
dividend  of  that  amounting  last  year  to  but  76,988  dollars.  But  besides  the  90,000 
dollars,  a  large  portion  of  the  towns  in  the  State,  own  school  lands,  or  funds  formed 
from  the  sale  of  them,  the  interest  of  which  is  devoted  to  edncatioB.  Moreover, 
the  Literary  Fuhd,  collected  by  a  tax  on  the  several  banks  in  the  State,  and 
originally  designed  for  the  *<  endowment  or  support  of  a  college  for  instraction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  science  and  literature,"  was,  by  a  law  in  1829,distrilmted 
among  the  several  towns  according  to  their  apportionment  of  the  pnbHc  taxes — 
«  to  be  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  free  schools,  or  to 
other  purposes  of  education."  The  whole  amount  of  the  fund  actoally  distributed 
since  the  passage  of  the  law,  is  96,582  dollars ;  and  the  amount  annually  accruing 
from  the  tax  on  banks  to  be  hereafter  distributed,  is  about  10,000  dollars. 

*  The  division  of  towns  into  school  districts,  renders  it  practicable  and  easy  for 
all  children  in  the  State,  to  attend  school  either  summer  or  winter.  In  1828,  the 
number  of  school  districts  was  1698,  of  school  houses,  1660.  Of  the  former  at 
present  there  is  known  to  be  at  least  1732,  and  of  the  latter  1601.  Jud^ng  from 
returns  received  from  a  number  of  towns  in  Merrimack  county,  we  conclude  that 
1  in  4.6  of  the  whole  population  annually  attend  our  free  schools.  Including 
those  who  attend  select,  private  schools,  and  also  academies,  we  are  of  opinloa, 
that  1  in  3.6  of  the  entire  population  of  the  States,  are,  during  some  portion  of 
each  year,  in  school.  > 

*  Besides  the  indispensable  branches  of  education,  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  erammar  and  geography,  advanced  scholars  in  many  of  our  schoob, 
acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  hbtory,  chemistry, 
book-keeping,  surveying  and  astronomy,  and  thus  become  qualified,  in  their  turns, 
to  be  teachers  of  others.' 

The  address  also  observes  that  roost  of  the  elementary  books  used  in 
that  State,  are  the  productions  of  resident  authors,  some  of  whose  works 
have  been  much  celebrated.  Among  these  are  mentioDed  Pike, 
Bingham,  Adams,  Blake,  Kelly,  Hildreth,  Putman,  Hale,  Farmer, 
Leavitt,  and  Vose. 

The  grammar  schools  of  New  Hampshire,  for  which  such  early 
provision  was  made,  were  too  generally  neglected.  This  circum- 
stance led  to  the  founding  of  Academies.  The  number  of  these  now 
existing  in  the  State  is  38,  of  which  all  but  seven  have  been  incor- 
porated since  1800.  About  30  of  them  are  represented  as  flourish- 
ing. Two  of  them  have  each  a  fund  of  $40,000  or  $50,000  ;  gen- 
erally, however,  they  are  not  endowed,  but  derive  their  support  from 
the  scholars,  and  from  individual  subscriptions.  The  average  num- 
ber of  students  in  these  academies  is  estimated  at  about  50  in  each, 
or  1500  in  all.  Exeter  academy,  which  is  the  oldest  and  best  endow- 
ed in  the  State,  has  instructed,  during  40  years,  1500  pupils. 

There  are  laudable  instances  of  ministers  and  others  who  have 
been  very  efficient  promoters  of  education  in  this  State.  One  in  par- 
ticular is  named,  who,  'personally  instructed  155  pupils  in  his  own 
house.'  Of  this  number  105  entered  college;  40  to  50  entered  the 
ministry ;  20  the  profession  of  law ;  and  6  or  7  that  of  medicine. 

Of  Dartmouth  College,  the  founding  of  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  its  general  usefulness,  especially  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting common  education  in  the  state,  Mr  B.  observes  as  follows  : 

*  As  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  we  owe  much  to  the  influence  of  this  college 
in  elevating  the  character  of  our  primary  schools  and  academies,  and  in  promoting 
education  &roagh  our  country.    From  iH  first  esUbUshroent,  about  three-fourths 
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of  all  the  students,  have  taught  schools  duriiif;  some  portion  of  each  year.  In  five 
years  past,  the  average  number  of  students  has  been  166,  of  whom  106  have 
been  teachers  in  the  winter,  ordinarily  for  a  term  of  three  months.  In  the  last 
two  years,  the  number  of  students  has  been  170,  of  whom  three-fourths  were 
teachers.  More  graduates  from  this  college  are  now  teaching  in  New  England, 
in  the  southern  and  western  States,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  Mississippi,  than 
from  any  other  college  that  is  known.  The  whole  number  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  this  college  is  1701.' 

The  number  of  students  belonging  to  New  Hampshire,  connected 
with  different  colleges,  in  1831  was  170;  equal  to  one  in  1500  of  the 
whole  population.  Of  theological  students,  this  state  furnishes  a 
larger  proportion  than  any  other  State,  except  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Vermont ;  and  the  number  of  graduates  from  Dartmouth 
now  studying  theology,  is  greater  than  that  from  any  other  college, 
except  Yale  and  Amherst.  Thus  she  sustains  a  high  rank  in  regard 
to  public  education,  though  it  is  evident  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  especially  to  be  regretted,  that  out  of  29,000  youth  in 
this  state,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20,  14,000  of  whom  are  males, 
only  1500  are  provided  with  any  public  means  of  instruction,  beyond 
the  ordinary  branches  of  a  common  school.*  Mr  B.  in  his  doeilig 
appeal  justly  remarks : 

*  Were  the  law  of  1827  restored,  with  the  addition  of  the  6th  section  of  the  act 
of  Jannary  4, 1833 ;  were  a  penalty  also  laid  on  towns  or  selectmen,  for  neglect  of 
appointing  and  sustaining  a  superintending  committee ;  were  grand  jurors  sworn 
as  in  former  times,  to  present  all  breaches  of  this  law ;  and  were  academies  and 
hif  her  aeminaiies  founded  to  raise  up  well  qualified  teachers,  then  Ne^  Hamp- 
shire wwildhe  second  to  no  State  in  the  good  education  of  her  children.' 

The  Appendix  to  this  address  abounds  with  interesting  facts,  from 

which  we  select  the  following  in  regard  to  the  number  of  professional 

men  which  the  State  has  furnished. 

*In  1830  the  number  of  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  mtniiterswM  130,  or 
one  to  every  2,078  inhabitants.'  The  five  oldest  were  severally  of  the  following 
ages,  viz.  82,  84,  87,  89,  and  95. 

*  In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  lawyers  was  232,  or  one  to  every  1,100  in- 
habitants. The  number  in  practice  may  be  estimated  at  about  207.  The  whole 
number  who  have  ever  been  settled  in  the  State  is  472.  Of  these  182  were  edu- 
cated at  Dartmouth  college,  and  104  at  Harvard  university,  and  a  few  in  other 
eolleses:  148  did  not  graduate,  although  a  portion  of  the  latter  class  were  mem- 
bers of  college  before  comniencin'g  their  legal  studies. 

'  The  physicians  outnumber  either  of  the  other  professions;  but  to  give  their 
exact  number  at  different  periods,  will  be  impossible.' 

Extended  as  these  extracts  are,  we  have  found  them  so  interesting 
and  deem  them  so  valuable  a  model  for  similar  statements,  that  we 
trust  our  readers  will  not  regret  the  space  they  occupy.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  act  on  this  great  subject  as  we  ought,  until  we  have  ac- 
counts even  more  remote  from  every  state  in  our  republic.  Will  not 
the  friends  of  education  undertake  it,  as  Mr  Peers  has  done  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  show  to  our  legislators  the  imperative  need  of  public 
effort? 

*  See  Annals  for  September,  pp.  406—410. 
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Art.  II.  —  EssAT  on  the  Chippewa  Language. 

Rtad  before  the  American  Lyceum^  at  the  third  Annual  MeeiUigf  m  ffte  cily 

ofJSTew  York,  May  ^  1833. 

Br  Edwiit  Jamxb,  M.  O. 

Thb  aborigines  of  our  country  have  been  declared  on  high  au- 
thority to  be  in  a  state  of  pupilage  to  our  govemment ;  and  this 
principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  measures  pursued  in  reference  to 
them.  Without  discussing  a  question  which  does  not  belong  to  our 
work,  we  cannot  pass  by  the  fact,  that  thb  claim  involves  responsi- 
bilities, corresponding  to  the  authority  claimed.  No  duty  of  the 
guardian,  no  claim  of  the  pupil,  is  more  obvious  than  that  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indian  —  we  are  bound  to 
furnish  it.  We  deprive  him  of  the  power  to  avail  himself  of  the 
former  means  of  support,  &c,  or  to  continue  his  former  habits  of 
hunting  and  warfare  —  in  so  doing  we  assume,  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  the  theory  before  stated,  the  obligation  to  provide  some  other 
mode  of  subsistence  for  him. 

Indeed,  the  duty  has  been  recognised,  and  in  many  of  the  tribes, 
has  been  performed.  Colonies  and  schools  have  been  established 
and  sustained  by  the  government,  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
municating knowledge  and  civilization ;  and  individuals  are  em- 
ployed to  act  directly  upon  them.  Benevolent  societies  have  gone 
forward  in  the  same  work,  with  noble  zeal,  and  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess ;  and  even  the  distant  Flatheads  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  now  ex- 
cite the  interest  and  efforts  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  zealous 
classes  of  Christians  in  our  country.  All  this  is  in  a  high  degree  praise- 
worthy ;  and  is  a  new  and  absolute  pledge  that  the  work  shall  go  on. 
W(!  are  committed,  as  a  nation,  and  as  a  body  of  Christians,  on  this 
point,  and  we  are  bound  to  goon,  until,  as  our  settlements  advance, 
not  one  uncivilized  and  uninstructed  Jndian  shall  be  found  within 
our  borders.  We  are  urged  on  by  interest  too ;  for  no  instance  can 
be  named,  in  which  this  process  of  civilization  and  instruction  has 
not  rendered  a  tribe  less  savage  and  less  dangerous  ;  and  the  very 
warriors  who  were  ready 'to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  white  man's 
blood  at  the  slightest  provocation,  have  become  his  firmest  friends, 
and  in  many  cases,  his  obedient  pupils. 

Books  have  been  published  in  several  of  their  languages,  and  in 
a  former  volume,  we  have  described  the  extraordinary  effort  to 
which  Sequoyah,  the  Indian  Cadmus,  was  prompted  by  his  inter- 
course with  whites,  and  the  singulariy  perfect  alphabet  which  he  pro- 
duced.^   We  are  gratified  to  find  that  an  important  addition  has 

*  See  Annals  of  EducAtion,  Vol.  II.  p.  174. 
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been  made  to  the  means  of  instruction  by  Dr  Edwin  James^  of 
the  United  States  Army,  who  is  so  well  known  as  a  traveller 
and  a  man  of  science.  He  has  been  engaged  for  ten  years  with 
a  zeal  and  patience  which  can  be  admired,  but  can  never  be 
compensated,  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the  Chip- 
pewa language,  and  the  work  has  recently  been  published  in  the 
Eoglish  character.  *  This  translation  brings  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity within  the  reach  of  siiL  tribes  in  the  Northwest,  and  it 
is  said,  of  many  others,  to  whom  the  Chippewa  language  is  intelli- 
gible. We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present  our  readers  with  an 
account  of  the  language  itself  in  an  essay  read  by  Dr  James  to 
the  American  Lyceum.f 

Chippewa  Language. 

The  Chippewa  is  one  of  a  group  of  about  twenty  dialects, 
spoken  in  a  vast  region  of  North  America,  extending  in  every  di- 
rection around  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  group  of  dialects  has  been  called  the  Algonkin, 
or  Leni  Lenape,  in  the  early  and  more  recent  works  on  the  lan- 
guages of  America.  The  Chippewa  has  many  words  in  common 
with  the  Delaware,  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  Massachusetts  as  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  Mr  Elliot,  to  the  aboriginal  language  of 

*  BjT  Packard  &  Van  Benthuysen,  Albany. 

t  Dr  James  has  io  the  coarse  of  his  official  duHes,  been  much  aroonfi;  the  In- 
dians. How  he  is  looked  upon,  by  one  of  their  chiefs  at  least,  will  appear  from 
the  annexed  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Thegud,  a  Chief  of  the  band  of 
Chippewas  living  at  Tukquimenon,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

JV.  F.  American, 

BowwsTiNO,  Mat  12, 1888. 
My  Brother — Now  I  cause  this  letter  to  be  written  to  you.  I  wish  to  tell 
you  my  thoaghts.  1  was  very  sorry  when  I  heard  that  you  had  gone  away.  I 
wished  1  had  watched  to  have  seen  you.  But  I  am  yet  alive.  It  pleases  our 
Great  Father  in  Heaven  that  I  should  still  live  hereon  the  earth.  And  also  of 
you  I  yet  hear  the  sound  of  your  living.  I  think  great  thanks  that  we  are  both 
yet  aUve.  Perhaps  we  ma?  not  expect  to  see  each  other  again  on  this  earth. 
Do  yo«  take  heed  also  to  this  our  religion.  I  do  not  s^y  this  as  distrusting  yo«. 
I  only  am  to  be  pitied.  I  was  too  long  lost ;  and  even  now  I  am  very  much 
afraid  of  those  things  that  destroyed  us.  But  as  muth  as  I  can  now  do,  that  I 
may  look  carefully  to  our  Great  Father  in  Heaven,  this  is  what  I  say  to  you  now. 
And  I  tell  you  now  how  I  have  lived.  I  lost  one  of  my  children.  Afterwards 
I  thought  I  could  never  be  comforted,  I  had  so  loved  my  child.  But  I  thank  him 
that  is  above,  (hat  he  thoaght  good  to  leave  roe  my  other  children.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  at  what  the  whites  have  done  here  at  Bowweting.  Truly  thoT 
have  had  compassion  on  us.  I  am  not  now  such  as  I  used  to  be  t^fore  I  prared. 
I  do  Dot  now  wish  for  those  things  I  used  to  wish  for.  Now  those  that  are  here 
at  Bowweting  are  to  me  as  my  own  brothers.  I  tell  you  also  that  teachers  are 
more  and  more  abundant  at  Bowweting,  but  there  are  still  many  wicked  mea 
rejectinff  prayer  [religion.]  This  is  all  I  shall  say  to  you.  I  request  that  you 
alio  will  tend  to  me  your  thinking.    I  salute  all  your  family. 

THEGUD. 
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a  large  part  of  Lower  Canada,  as  may  be  inferred  frmn  specimens 
in  the  compilation  of  De  Laet,  the  works  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other 
early  travellers. 

It  is  now  extensively  spoken  as  a  mother  tongue  by  all  the  tribes 
about  Lake  Superior,  on  the  St  Croix,  and  all  the  eastern  branches 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  by  those  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  those  about  Lake  Michigan,  and  as  an 
acquired  language  by  many  among  the  Dahcotah  lands,  occupying 
the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  by  the  Winne- 
bagoes,  Poways,  and  a  few  among  the  Pawnees.  The  language 
of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors,  is  a  dia- 
lect chiefly  distinguished  from  the  Chippewa  by  substituting  the 
consonant  sound  f  for  the  equivalent  n,  as  the  Creek  takes  r  in  the 
same  place.  Its  affinities  with  the  Menomonic^  KickapOy  Shawne^  and 
other  more  southern  dialects,  are  more  remote,  but  very  manifest, 
both  in  the  sound  of  words,  and  other  peculiarities.  Of  the  Au- 
tory  of  this  language,  as  far  as  it  can  be  derived  from  existing  ma- 
terials, foreign  to  itself,  little  need  be  said.  It  once  extended  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  James 
river,  as  well  as  in  New  England  and  Canada,  while  the  less  tract- 
able tribes,  speaking  the  guttural  languages  of  the  Iroquois  stock, 
probably  occupied  the  country  about  the  great  lakes.  The  race 
who  speak  it  have  been  driven  from  place  to  place,  harassed 
and  hemmed  in,  they  are  now  comparatively  few  in  number,  des- 
titute and  miserable  in  condition,  shivering  and  starving  in  the 
cold  morasses  of  the  Northern  Lakes.  Of  the  natural  history  of 
the  language,  we  may  remark,  first,  that  it  is  harmonious  and 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  having  nearly  such  an  intermixture  of  sounds 
of  the  different  classes,  as  we  meet  with  in  the  best  European  dia- 
lects. Hence  it  is  acquired  and  spoken  with  facility  by  Europeans 
and  their  descendants.  While  the  Iroquois,  in  speaking  which  the 
lips  are  never  closed,  the  guttural  Winebaso,  the  Chippewyan,  the 
Dahcotah,  and  Pawnee,  in  which  are  few  labial  and  liquid  sounds, 
are  rarely  acquired,  and  more  rarely  spoken  well  by  foreigners. 
The  consonant  sounds,  &,  r,/,  or  pA,  v,  are  not  found  in  the  Chip- 
pewa. Those  of  bf  and  p,  d,  and  t,  g,  hard,  and  kj  are  so  nearly 
mterchangable,  in  all  cases,  that  it  would  probably  be  well  to  dis- 
pense with  one  set  of  these  characters. 

Second.  Jt  is  a  primary  and  pure  language.  By  this  it  is  in- 
tended that  there  are  few  foreign  words,  and  no  foreign  idioms. 
The  minds  of  the  Indians  are  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  that 
excursive  and  accumulating  power  which  has  enriched  our  mother 
English  with  shreds  and  patches  from  all  languages,  past  and  pres- 
ent, dead  and  living. 
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While  we  recognise  in  the  New  England  word  iompung  applied 
to  a  one-horse  sled,  the  Chippewa  Ci&ban,  in  wegewam^  mukkesinj 
and  some  others,  the  words  of  this  dialect  transplanted  into  our 
own  ;  and  in  the  word  Yankee^  now  not  at  ail  used  by  the  Indians, 
one  of  our  own  words  borrowed  from  them  under  a  vicious  pro- 
nunciation, we  rarely  find  the  Indians  using,  or  attempting  to  use, 
words  from  our  language.  Instead  of  adopting  the  monosyllable 
Cow^  the  Indian  prefers  to  use  his  own  designation  for  the  Bison. 
Instead  of  the  easy  word  horn,  he  employs,  in  accordance  with  the 
combining  and  explanatory  genius  oi  his  own  language,  the  com- 
pound babashekokashcy  a  word  worthy  of  Linnaeus  himself,  signi- 
fying the  animal  that  hat  a  single  naU  on  each  leg. 

Third.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  prepositions  and  aux- 
iliary words ;  hence  the  great  and  almost  exclusive  importance  of 
the  verb.  In  Chippewa  this  part  of  speech  may  aptly  be  called 
the  working  word.  As  in  the  eastern  languages,  xhe  ground  form  of 
the  verb,  which  is  either  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic,  much  more 
commonly  the  former,  receives  affixes  of  person ;  and  these  are  both 
prefixed  and  suffixed,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  numerous  particles 
used  with  the  radical  form,  to  express  the  various  modifications  of 
significations.  As  the  language  is  probably  more  destitute  of  proper 
auxiliaries  than  either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Arabic,  so  it  is  likely  the 
Dumber  of  conjugations  exceeds  that  in  either  of  those  languages, 
while  the  number  of  Paradigmata  required  to  exhibit  the  plan  of 
formation  of  all  the  verbs,  is  probably  less  than  in  either.  By  way  of 
illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the  successive  trains  of  forms  or 
conjugations  take  rise  from  the  radical  syllable,  we  may  instance 
the  two  verbs  to  see,  and  to  hear.  The  radical  syllables,  or 
ground  forms,  stripped  of  all  circumstance,  Kvewab,  see,  none/,  hear, 
in  the  third  person  singular,  indicative  present,  they  become 
w&bey  be  sees,  ndndumy  he  hears ;  and  the  signification  is  not  so 
abstract  as  in  our  language,  but  it  is  implied  that  something  is  heard 
or  seen.  The  more  accurate  rendering  would  be,  he  ^  sees '  it,  he 
hears  it.  This  then  is  one  conjugation.  That  which  would  follow 
in  the  order  of  our  thoughts  would  perhaps  be  the  conjugation 
expressing  the  idea  of  an  animate  object,  to  which  the  signification 
of  the  verb  may  be  said  to  pass  over.  To  effect  this,  the  syllable 
appended  to  the  ground  form  in  the  former  case  is  dropped,  and 
other  partk^les  substituted,  thus  wabe  becomes  owaboman,  nbndum 
becomes  onidndowwan,  be  sees  him,  he  hears  him,  where  we  have 
a  prefixed  pronoun,  and  a  suffixed  termination  depending  upon  that 
prefix.  The  suffixed  pronoun  is  usually  pleonastic ;  thus  if  an  Indian 

£8,  new&bonian,  babashekokazheen,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  in 
glish,  *  I  see  him  a  horse ;'  hence  this  redundant  manner  of  ex- 
preasioD  is  commonly  observed  in  the  imperfect  English  of  such 
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Indians  as  learn  a  little  of  that  laneuage.  Another  conjugatioo  is 
passive  in  sigDiBcation ;  newiAun  diigo,  I  am  seen ;  neenndndagOy  I 
am  heard.  Here  it  will  be  perceived  these  verbs  fall  not  under 
the  same  paradigm,  for  while  one  receives  only  the  two  syllables 
agOy  the  other  receives  four,  undiigo.  In  another  conjugation,  a 
panicle  added  to  the  passive  form  expresses  an  accessary  idea  of 
great  importance,  while  newabun  diigOj  wad  neeumondagOj  express 
definitely  the  ideas  ^  I  am  seen,'  ^  I  am  heard,'  newdbundiigowiZy 
and  neennonc/o^ouff'jzr  express  with  equal  certainty  and  precision,  <1 
am  seen  of  the  Deiiy,'  '  I  am  heard  of  the  Deity.'  Neenndnduah 
ashewa  signifies  ^  1  cause  to  be  heard,'  newabun  diewa^  *  I  cause  to 
be  seen,'  or  '  I  show.'  To  mention  all  the  conjugations  that  occur 
in  almost  any  one  verb,  with  an  illustration  of  each  by  a  single  ex- 
ample would  exceed  the  limits  proposed  in  this  communicatioD. 
To  give  an  intimation  of  the  great  importance  of  the  verb^  and  to 
acquaint  the  philologist  with  the  manner  in  which  its  various  and 
complicated  applications  are  made  is  all  that  is  here  intended. 
Without  a  careful  study  of  the  verb,  arranged  according  to  the 
above  suggestions,  in  the  manner  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  any 
attempt  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Chippewa  by  a 
foreigner,  would  prove  abortive.  This  will  be  the  more  evident,  if 
we  consider  that  in  a  great  majority  of  the  verbs,  there  are  from 
15  to  20  conjugations,  and  that  each  of  these  in  all  its  derivatives, 
is  in  signification  really  unlike  all  the  rest.  For  example,  the  de- 
rived substantives  remotely  connected  with  either  of  the  two  radical 
words  above  given,  have  a  great  range  of  signification ;  e.  g*  non- 
dumowinj  nondagawin,  nondagawinj  nondagomzzewinj  nanduwh 
ozhewawin^  nondwnokazowiny  and  many  others  which  might  be 
enumerated,  all  give  the  substantive  idea  ofheorin^^  or  the  hearings 
but  under  great  and  essential  modifications.  They  mean  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  stand, '  the  hearing  it ;  the  hearing  it  by 
the  agency  of  some  one ;  the  being  heard  ;  the  being  heard  of  the 
Deity ;  the  making  to  be  heard  ;  the  afiecting  or  pretending  to  hear ;' 
so  that  though  either  of  them  might  be  rendered  hearing,  that  woid 
would  give  no  knowledge  of  the  true  import  of  either.  This  feature 
of  the  language  is  rendered  peculiarly  manifest  in  the  conversation 
of  such  as  speak  it  imperfectly,  as  an  acquired  tongue;  who,  when 
they  talk  of  almost  anything,  introduce  great  confusion  of  words, 
such  as  would  result  from  calling  love,  self-love,  the  being  loved, 
reciprocal  love,  the  causing  to  be  loved,  or  something  else  equally 
remote  from  what  was  intended. 

It  has  been  the  more  dwelt  on  here,  with  a  view  of  fixing  aden* 
tion  upon  a  peculiarity  of  the  language  which  may  not  be  easy  to 
name,  but  which  consists  in  the  remarkable  definiteness,  and 
closeness  of  application,  of  all  phrases  and  words.    Abstract  terms 
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and  words  of  general  application  are  few.  It  has  been  stated  by 
cue  who  made  the  human  mind  and  its  operation  his  peculiar  study, 
that  men  have  never  been  found  with  a  language  so  poor  as  to 
have  no  words  equivalent  to  time  and  space.  But  I  can  truly  say, 
that  after  many  years  of  careful  inquiry,  aided  by  the  best  inter- 
preters, I  have  been  able  to  find  no  such  words  in  the  Chippewa. 
Our  substantive  conceptions,  or  ideas,  if  the  word  be  more  intel- 
ligible, of  timey  space,  duration,  eternity,  cavse,  and  effect,  and  some 
others,  if  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Indian,  cannot 
be  expressed  by  substantive  terms  in  his  language.  If  father 
Saturn  has  ever  been  revealed  as  an  abstract  and  independent  ex- 
istence to  the  mind  of  the  poor  Indians,  the  conception  has  left 
no  visible  trace  in  their  language. 

I  know  of  no  substantive  in  any  Indian  language  equivalent  to 
resheeth  arohe,  or  beginning,  as  those  words  are  used  in  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  English  versions  of  Genesis.  From  this  remark 
it  will  appear  that  the  language,  as  we  might  have  expected,  deals 
little  in  abstractions.  It  is  conversant  with  visible,  tangible,  and 
sensible  objects ;  and  when  no  more  is  aimed  at  than  to  speak  of 
such  objects,  it  b  comprehensive  and  forcible.  The  tendency  to 
compounding,  or  agglutination,  which  feature  has  been  so  ably  and 
fully  explained  by  the  distinguished  President  of  the  Am.  Ph.  Soc. 

S'ves  it  in  many  instances  a  wonderful  power  of  compression,  like 
e  following :  nuhmuhqueem,  kesebekeengwam.  Not  only  do  these 
words  fully  express  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  aleipsai  sonteen 
kephalen  kai  to  prosopon  son  nipsai,  but  in  the  first  imperative  the 
expression  is  enriched  by  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  animal  from  which 
tbe  anointing  cm!  is  derived,  for  so  we  understand  the  syllable  muh; 
the  word  when  fully  translated  signifying,  '  anoint  thine  head  with 
bear's  oil.'  This  peculiarity  of  rigid,  specific  application,  it  will 
readily  be  perceived,  while  it  may  give  the  words  an  admirable  de- 
gree of  definite  and  explicit  adaptation  to  particular  cases,  is  an 
obstacle  to  that  free  currency,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
so  needful  to,  or  rather  so  inseparable  from,  the  great  enlargement 
aod  activity  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Perhaps  this  feature  of 
tbe  language  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  comparison 
just  alluded  to.  In  the  Indian,  there  is,  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  tbe  small  change  of  auxiliaries  and  prepositions,  a  difficulty  in 
the  ready  adaptation  of  the  expression  to  the  particular  case,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  particular  case  provided  for  occurs, 
the  expression  is  often  more  definite  and  perfect  than  in  our  lan- 

Sage.  Take,  for  example,  the  common  illustration  (bunded  on 
»  double  plural  of  the  verb.  The  expression,  we  will  go,  in 
Eoglisb  is  ambiguous.  The  question  immediately  arises,  who  are 
the  persons  intended  by  tbe  pronoun  we.    The  Indian  says  either 
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keguhdezhamen,  *  we  will  go,'  including  in  the  prefix  ke  of  the  second 
person,  the  individual  addressed,  or  he  says  neen  guhdezhamen,  we 
will  go,  in  which  instance  the  person  spoken  to  is  excluded.  A 
similar  illustration  may  be  taken  from  that  usage  of  the  language 
which  defines,  when  persons  are  spoken  of,  whether  they  be  living 
or  dead.  My  father  said^  may  appear  sufficiently  definite,  but 
the  Indian  commonly  distinguishes  he  that  was  my  father  said, 
nosenaban  geeketto,  or  my  father  said,  nog  ge  ekettOy  as  the  case 
may  be.  Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper, 
to  some  features  of  remarkable  similarity  between  the  Chippewa 
and  Hebrew  languages.  A  field  of  interesting  research  is  thus 
opened,  which  time  will  not  now  allow  us  to  enter.  We  shall 
conclude  by  noticing  a  few  such  instances  of  merely  etymological 
resemblance  as  occur  to  recollection,  being  well  aware  that  the  en- 
lightened and  philosophic  inquirer  will  regard  them  as  evidences  of 
nothing,  but  that  in  all  languages  similar  sounds  will  occasionally  be 
found  to  be  the  representatives  of  similar  ideas.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  remark  is  made,  our  acknowledged  ignorance  of  the  true 
sounds  of  the  Hebrew  letters  is  not  forgotten. 

1st.  The  verb  of  existence^  hay  a,  is  equivalent  in  grammati- 
cal power,  and  nearly  so  in  signification,  to  the  Indian  Ta ;  the 
form  in  the  Hebrew  is  3  Sing,  Praet.     In  the  Indian  3  Sing,  Pres. 

2d.  The  radical  syllable  in  Chippewa  signifying  to  come,  is  be, 
as  be  ezha,  he  cometh,  be  weseniny  come  thou  and  eat.  Some  of 
the  forms  derived  from  bo  nearly  correspond,  as  he  gadth,  a  troop 
cometh. 

3d.  Bayahbet,  he  looked;  enabit,  Chippewa,  if  he  looked; 
rogahbit,  with  the  prefixed  vav,  makes  a  word  very  similar  in  sound 
to  enabit. 

4.  Shemesh,  sun,  gezis,  sun. 
.  Such  etymologies  as  the  foregoing,  however,  though  a  mul- 
titude of  them  could  be  found,  which  perhaps  is  not  the  case, 
would  satisfy  no  judicious  inquirer.  They  might  be  valued 
by  the  ethnographer,  who  found  in  the  word  missi,  which  he 
erroneously  supposed  to  mean  river,  the  proof  that  the  people 
who  gave  a  name  to  the  father  of  waters,  came  from  a  partk^ular 
district  of  Asia,  but  among  those  who  hear  me,  they  would  be  re- 
garded, as  they  truly  are,  of  no  value,  and  wholly  fallacious  when 
taken  as  guides  in  tracing  the  labyrinths  in  the  descent  and  filiation 
of  nations.  Some  future  opportunity  may  occur  for  entering  more 
parefully  upon  the  investigation  of  these  marked  resemblances  in 
grammatical  peculiarity,  in  structure  of  sentences  and  manner  of 
expression,  which  clearly  prove,  that  the  Indian  languages,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  people  who  speak  them,  are 
more  similar,  (not  to  say  akin)  to  the  Shemitic  dialects,  than  to 
those  of  the  Caucassian  race. 
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Art.  III.  —  Autobiography  of  Zerah  Colburn. 

J§  Memoir  of  ZeraJi  Colburrty  written  hy  himself.  Containing  an  Account  of 
the  first  Discovery  of  his  remarkable  Powers ;  his  Travels  in  •America  and 
residence  in  Europe ;  a  History  of  the  various  Plans  devised  for  his  Pat- 
ronage ;  his  return  to  this  Country^  and  the  causes  which  led  him  to 
his  present  Profession ;  with  his  peculiar  Methods  of  Calculation,  Spring- 
field :  Published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam. 

The  name  of  Zerah  Colburn  is  sufficient  to  excite  intense  curiosity, 
especially  when  connected  with  autobiography.  The  book  before  us 
is  written  in  the  third  person,  and  contains  a  simple  and  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  writer,  and 
a  narrative  of  the  principal  event  of  his  chequered  life.  The  Annals 
of  Education  ought  to  embrace  some  account  of  so  extraordinary  a 
phenomena,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind ;  and  we  shall  find  in 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  the  most  important  lessons 
on  the  dangers  connected  with  precocity,  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  ought  to  guard  against  them. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  native  of  Vermont.  He  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Cabot,  Caledonia  county,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1804. 
His  parents  were  plain  persons,  in  straightened  circumstances,  strug- 
gling to  support  a  family,  of  which  Zerah  was  the  sixth.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  only  by  a  superfluous  finger  growing  from 
the  outside  of  each  hand,  (a  mark  which  was  found  on  his  father  and 
two  of  his  sons,)  and  by  the  appearance  of  more  than  usual  back- 
wardness. At  a  distance  from  school,  he  received  only  about  six 
weeks'  instruction,  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  life  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  this  period  was  almost  past,  that  he  exhibited  any  peculiar 
talent.  We  give  his  own  narrative  of  the  singular  occurrence  which 
first  brought  it  into  notice. 

*  Sometime  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1810,  when  about  one  month  under 
six  years  of  age,  being  at  home,  while  his  father  was  employed  at  a  joiner's  work- 
beoch,  Zerah  was  on  the  floor,  playing  in  the  chips ;  suddenly  he  began  to  say  to 
hiiiitelf,  '  6  time*  7  are  86  —  6  times  8  are  48,  &c.'  His  father's  attention  bein^ 
ami({ed  by  hearing  this,  so  unexpected  in  a  child  so  young,  and  who  hatl  hitherto 
posMtsed  DO  advantages,  except  perhaps  six  weeks'  attendance  at  the  district 
i^ool*  that  lammer,  ne  left  his  work,  and  turning  to  him  began  to  examine  him 
dtttNiEh  the  molUplication  table.  He  thought  it  possible  that  Zerah  had  learnt  this 
ftwi  ue  other  boys,  but  finding  biro  perfect  in  the  table,  his  attention  was  more 
deeply  fixed  ;  and  he  asked  the  product  of  13x97  to  which  1261  was  instantly 
ghren  in  answer.  He  now  concluded  that  something  unusual  had  actually  taken 
piaee ;  indeed  be  has  often  said  he  should  not  have  been  more  surprised,  if  some 
one  bad  risen  up  out  of  the  earth  and  stood  erect  before  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  neighbor  rode  up,  and  calling  in,  was  informed  of  the 
iin^lar  occurrence.  He,  too,  desired  to  be  a  witness  of  the  fact ;  and  soon  it 
became  generally  known  through  the  town.  Though  many  were  inclined  to 
doabt  the  correctness  of  the  reports  they  heard,  a  personal  examination  attested 
tkeir  troth.  Thus  the  story  originated,  which  within  the  short  space  of  a  year, 
found  its  way,  not  only  through  the  United  States,  but  also  reached  Europe  ;  and 
foreign  Journals  of  literature,  both  in  England  and  France,  expressed  their  sur- 
prise at  the  anconuDon  incident.' 
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Soon  afler  this  occurrence,  Mr  Colburn  was  induced  to  cany  his 
son  to  Montpelier,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  Here  he 
astonished  every  one  by  his  powers  of  calculation,  and  exhibited  at 
the  same  time  much  sprightliness  of  mind,  combined  with  the  play- 
fulness of  childhood,  in  the  midst  of  these  surprising  efforts.  At 
Hanover,  Dr  Wheelock,  the  president  of  the  University,  offered  to 
provide  for  his  education  ;  but  more  brilliant  visions  led  the  father  on, 
—  we  suspect  to  the  great  injury  of  himself  and  his  son.  Prudence 
would  have  dictated  that  a  power  so  extraordinary  should  have  been 
used  with  peculiar  caution,  instead  of  being  exhausted,  as  we  are 
told  it  has  been,  by  undue  exercise.  But  unhappily.  Physiology  was 
not  even  heard  of  in  this  case,  and  her  pleas  would  probably  have 
been  unavailing  in  opposition  to  the  crowd  of  motives  on  the  other 
side.  The  father. proceeded  to  Boston  with  his  infant  prodigy;  and 
excited  no  less  astonishment  among  the  scientific  men  of  the  metro- 
polis, than  in  the  mountains  of  Vermont. 

A  proposition  was  made  here,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  provide 
for  his  education.  The  father,  with  more  of  personal  interest,  we 
think,  than  of  parental  affection,  claimed  a  large  compensation  for 
resigning  his  son  ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  plan  involving, 
as  this  is  said  to  have  done,  the  continued  exhibition  of  his  child,  as 
well  as  a  transfer  of  all  his  paternal  rights,  should  have  been  reject|Dd. 
Zerah  was  next  exhibited  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  ^ajt^, 
as  far  south  as  Norfolk  ;  and  Mr  Colburn  returned  home  with. funds 
which  might  have  rendered  him  comfortable  for  life  upoQ  his  farm. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  seek  wider  fame,  and  greater  gain,  in  Europe ; 
and  embarked  for  England  in  April,  1812.  In  London,  he  was  visited 
by  the  royal  and  the  noble  in  great  numbers.  The  Princess  Char- 
lotte was  among  those  who  called  upon  him,  and  the  distinguisihed' 
mathematician,  Bonnycastle,  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  his  surprising 
talent. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  specimens  given  of  his  performan- 
ces, as  described  in  a  London  prospectus. 

<  Amon^  other  questions,  the  duke  of  York  asked  the  number  of  second*  in  th^ 
time  elapsed  since  the  commencement «  f  the  Chrintian  Era,  181S  years,  7  monthff^ 
27  days.    The  answer  was  correctly  given  :   57,234,384,000.    "  At  a  ineetivgf  of 
his  friends,  ho  undertook  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  number  8  to  the  eixteenth 
power,  and  gave  the  answer  correctly  in  the  last  result,  vis.  281,474,976,710,656. 

He  was  then  tried  as  to  other  numbers,  consisting  of  one  figure,  all  of  vtrhi^h  he 
raised  as  high  as  the  tenth  power,  with  so  much  facility  and  despatch  that  Uie 
person  appioinled  to  take  down  the  results  was  obliged  to  enjoin  hfm  not  to  be'loo 
rapid.     VVKh  respect  to  numbers  consisting  of  two  figures,  he  would  raise  soirte 
of  them  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  power,  but  not  always  with  equal  faclltty ; 
for  the  larger  the  prodacti  became,  the  more  difficult  he  found  it  to  proceed. ' 
He  was  asked  the  square  root  of  106,929,  and  before  the  number  could  be  virritlen 
down  he  immediately  answered,  327.     Vie  was  then  requested  to  namo  |he  cub^  | 
root  of  268,336,125,  and  with  equal  facility  and  promptness  he  replied  645.     One ' 
of   the  party  requested  him  to  name  the   factors  which  produced  the  number* 
247,483,  which  he  did  by  mentioning  941  and  263,  which,  indeed,  are  the  only' 
two  factors  that  will  produce  it.    Another  then   proposed  171  «S95,  and  he  named 
the  following  faclorf*  as  the  only  ones,  viz:  5.X34279,  7X24485,  59x2903,  88X- 
2065,  35X4897,  295X581,  413X415.     He  was  then  asked  to  give  the  factors  or 
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86,083,  but  he  immediately  replied  that  it  had  none  ;  which  in  fact  was  the  case, 
as  36,083  Is  a  prime  number." 

<  It  had  been  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  French  mathematicians  that 
4294967297  (=  232  -f- 1)  was  a  prime  number ;  but  the  celebrated  Euler  detected 
the  error  by  discovering  that  it  was  equal  to  641x6,700,417.  The  same  number 
was  proposed  to  this  child,  who  found  out  the  factors  by  the  mere  operation  of  his 
mind.' 

It  appears  that  this  power  was  not,  as  is  often  believed  in  such  ex- 
traordinary cases,  purely  intuitive,  but  liice  every  other  faculty,  was 
capable  of  improvement. 

*  There  was,  through  practice,  an  increase  in  his  power  of  computation  ;  when 
first  be^nnin^i  he  went  no  farther  in  multiplying  than  three  places  of  tij^ures; 
it  afterwards  became  a  common  thing  with  him  to  multiply  four  places  by  four ; 
in  some  instances  five  figures  by  five  have  been  given.' 

The  author  observes,  afterwards,  that  *  the  faculty  which  he  pos- 
sessed, as  it  increased  and  strengthened  by  practice,  began  speedily 
to  depreciate,'  when  exhibition  was  given  up. 

Notwithstanding  these  unprecedented  and  astonishing  perform- 
ances, the  profits  of  this  exhibition,  as  stated  by  his  son,  were  very  small, 
in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  admission,  ( I  shilling  sterling,  or 
22  ct8.)  and  the  great  expenses  attending  it.  It  is  singular  that  in 
a  nation  so  liberal  and  so  curious,  the  first,  and  wealthiest  people 
seldom  gave  more  than  this  trifling  fee.  Durincr  the  period  of  this 
exhibition,  Zerah's  education  was  necessarily  neglected.  He  had 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  was  fond  of  reading  as  an  amusement. 
His  progress  in  studies  generally,  was  respectable,  but  not  uncommon. 
He  observes  himself,  '  The  acquirement  of  a  language,  was  easy  and 
pleasant  ;  arithmetic  (in  the  books)  entertaining;  geometry,  plain 
but  dull.  '  The  study  of  arithmetic,'  he  remarks  in  another  place, '  was 
not  particularly  easy  to  him,'  but  pleasing.  Mental  calculation  was 
easy,  but  not  so  agreeable  as  to  occupy  his  attention,  unless  when 
questioned. 

Various  plans  were  now  proposed  to  provide  more  amply  for  his 
support  and  education,  of  which  the  publication  of  a  portrait  was  the 
only  successful  one.  A  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  a  memoir  ; 
but  even  the  distinguished  names  of  Mackintosh,  and  Davy,  on  the 
committee,  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  failure. 

A  visit  to  Paris  was  now  suggested,  and  while  less  general  interest 
was  excited  there,  more  efficient  aid  was  afforded.  Rooms  were  hired 
and  paid  for,  by  American  patrons.  A  French  teacher  was  engaged,  by 
whose  aid  Zerah  spoke  the  language  with  *  considerable  ease,'  in 
three  or  four  months.  He  was  presented  to  the  French  institute,  and 
ultimately,  by  the  aid  of  Washington  Irving,  a  place  was  obtained  for 
him  in  the  college  of  Henry  IV,  one  of  the  government  schools.  It 
was  the  singular  fortune  of  Zerah,  that  this  favor  was  granted  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII,  but  finally  bestowed  by  Napoleon,  during 
hb  reign  of  the  Hundred  Days,  in  May,  1820,  and  continued  after 
the  second  restoration.  The  account  of  the  discipline  of  the  school 
18  interesting  in  itself,  and  will  show  the  author's  style  of  description. 
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'  The  annual  ezpeose  of  the  school,  compriiiniff  ercrytkiai^ — bowd,  cloHiiM; 
books,  tuition,  medical  treatii:ent  if  needed,  &c,  kc,  was  1000  livres  (200  doUais). 
The  purch.i9ft  of  an  outfit  with  which  to  enter,  clad  and  farobhod  in  every  neces- 
sary, amouDted  to  750  livres  (130  dollars).  But  this  latter  auai,  the  officers  of  the 
establi-thment  expected  Mr  C.  to  pay.  When  this  should  be  p^id,  his  mm  might 
remain  in  the  institution  until  his  studies  were  completed. 

*  The  seminary  in  which  Zerah  was  now  placed,  was  in  almost  every  rcapect  • 
specimen  of  his  genius,  who  at  the  military  college  in  Brienoe  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  greatness,  and  cooimeneed  his  career,  afterwards  ao  reniarkable  and  impor- 
tant to  the  interests  of  Europe.  The  scholars  were  habited  in  a  bhie  onltonn,' 
with  the  Eagle  of  France  on  the  buttons,  a  large  cocked  haft,  and  tri-colored  cock- 
ade. They  rose  and  slept,  studied  and  played,  ate  and  refrained  from  eating,  at 
beat  of  drum.  In  winter  they  ro^  before  day  to  commence  their  studies,  "niey 
were  detained  in  their  school  room  not  only  when  met  in  class  for  recitation,  but 
also  durtos^certain  hours  allotted  to  preparing  their  lesaons,  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher.    Three  times  a  day  they  were  let  out  to  play. 

*  Their  breakfast  consisted  of  dry  bread  and  water.  Diuier  at  nooo  ooariitotf  ol 
ioup,  not  made  in  the  best  culinary  stlye,  meat,  and  aooMthing  else  as  a  third 
course  to  finish  the  meal.  At  dinner  and  supper,  their  drink  consisted  of  their 
country  wine  mixed  with  water;  this  they  called  'Abundance.'  They  had  a 
luncheon  of  dry  bread  at  four,  and  supper  at  eight,  when  they  went  to  bed.  de- 
vious to  undressing  at  night,  and  before  leaving  the  dormitory  in  the  moninc, 
one  of  the  boys  was  called  upon  to  repeat  the  L2rd*i  prayer.  No  correction  wiUi 
a  stick,  or  any  other  weapon,  was  allowed  ;  but  sometimes  a  tutor  was  unmerci- 
fully liberal  with  his  hand.  Impi  isonroent  for  days,  in  case  of  a  dagrant  oAnce ; 
dry  bread  at  dinner  or  at  supper  ;  withholding  from  the  seholara  permisaioA  to  go 
home  once  in  a  fortnight,  and  spendiiijgr  the  hours  allotted  to  recreation  in  writing 
off  one,  two,  or  more  hundred  lines  from  some  Latin  author,  were  among  the 
puni«<hments  most  in  use.    Expulsion  was  seldom  resorted  to.* 

*  Their  hours  of  recreation  were  spent  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
an  officer  of  the  establishment :  no  quarreling,  boxing,  or  fighting,  was  allowed. 
They  had  two  Sabbaths  in  the  week,  Thursday  and  Sunday,  on  which. study  was 
suspended — at  least  the  recitations  in  class  —  and  the  Romish  mass  attended 
in  the  college  chapel  by  all  except  six  or  seven,  who  claimed  exemption  on  ac- 
count of  being  Protestants:  after  which,  in  pleasant  weather,  they  were  led  out 
to  walk  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  or  the  adjacent  suburbs.  On  all  other  occa- 
sions, they  were  confined  by  bars  and  bolts  from  any  intercourse  with  the  popuWus 
city,  and  all  its  temptations. 

*  With  a  view  to  render  the  scholars  hardy  and  robust,  anything  like  a  surtout  or 
great  coat  was  not  furnished  by  the  stewards,  and  the  use  of  them  in  the  winter 
discountenanced.  To  such  as  preferred  the  improvement  of  their  own  minds  to 
the  relaxations  and  amusements  so  frequently  prized  by  youth,  this  seminary 
afforded  peculiar  advantages.  It  b  in  the  author  s  mind  a  question,  if  there  be  in 
England  or  America  any  school  that  can  compare  with  the  French  Lyceum. 
Study  was  made  ao  active  business ;  a  discipline  (not  nominal  merely,)  was  en- 
forced ;  retirement  was  inevitable ;  board,  clothing,  and  every  other  necessary 
were  at  hand  —  all  within  the  limit  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

*  After  the  battle,  which  terminated  the  hope  of  Napoleon,  in  1816,  while  the 
Parisians  were  expecting  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies,  the  scholars  received 
permisidon  to  go  out  to  a  certain  spot  on  one  of  the  roads  that  led  to  the  city,  and 
dig  trenches  to  fortify  the  passage  into  their  capital.  With  one  consent,  and  fre- 
quent shouts  of  *  Vive  TEmpereur  !*  they  sallied  forth,  the  young  man  and  the 
child  Hcven  or  eight  years  old,  and  spent  the  day  in  that  employment.  With  little 
exception,  the  youthful  community  were  warm  in  their  attachment  to  the  Impe- 
rial government.* 

After  his  son's  establishmont  at  this  school,  Mr  Colburn  returned 
to  London  to  reside  ;  and  by  the  agency  of  his  patrons  there,  he  was 

'  *  Borne  time  af^er  the  klng*i  retam  in  I8I5,  a  non  ofGeneral  Pavary  was  expelled  for  disloyalty 
ia  writing  on  the  wall,  "  t..oog  lire  tlie  Emperor.'* ' 
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indueed  to  take  him  away  from  the  Lyceum,  and  place  him  again 
Qoder  their  care.  An  efficient  and  faithful  protector  for  Zerah  at 
length  appeared,  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  seemed  not 
leas  solicitous  for  the  moral  and  religious  cultivation  of  Zerah,  than 
for  bis  intellectual  improvement.  He  engaged  soon  after  to  pay  his 
expenses  at  the  Westminster  school,  until  his  education  should  be 
completed.  Zerah  entered  Westminster  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  and 
his  superior  age,  and  acquisitions,  enabled  him,  in  the  two  years  and 
nine  months  of  his  residence  there,  to  make  acquisitions,  which 
usually  occupy  four  or  five  years.  In  regard  to  his  intellectual  chai^ 
acter^  at  this  time,  the  writer  observes  : 

*  He  learned  with  fadlity,  aod  the  contiDual  practice  preserved  what  he  ae- 
qaired  fresh  in  his  memory.  It  is,  however,  a  truth  which  may  as  well  be  stated 
here  mm  any  where  else,  that  the  mind  of  Zerah  was  never  apparently  endowed 
wilh  sack  a  talent  for  close  thinking  on>  intricate  subjects  as  many  possess.  He 
was  not  peculiarly  fortunate  in  arriving  at  a  result  which  did  not  readily  present 
iUelf,  or  for  which  the  process  leading  thereto  was  not  soon  discovered.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  has  been  unable  to  discover  a  prospect  of  his  extensive  usie- 
fnlness  in  mathematical  studies,  or  of  justifying  the  high  expectations  which 
many  had  reaaonably  formed  on  account  of  his  early  endowment,  and  hence  he 
leels  more  reconciled  than  he  otherwise  might  in  abandoning  the  wisdom  and  liter* 
atare  of  this  world  for  the  duties  of  his  present  important  calling.  While 
in  school  he  generally  sustained  himself  among  the  four  at  the  head  oi  the  class ; 
hut  was  not  remarkable  either  for  quickness  of  mind  or  closeoess  of  application.* 

The  infamons  custom  of '  fagging '  existed  in  this  scHooI,  which  al- 
lows older  pnpils  to  demand  the  most  menial  services  from  the  young- 
er. In  consequence  ef  some  deficiency  in  Zerah,  on  elder  boy  in- 
flicted severe  injiiry  upon  him,  in  the  most  wanton  manner.  A  spirited 
temonstrance^  and  even  threats  on  the  part  of  Mr  Colburn  were  ne- 
cessary, before  the  master  could  be  induced  to  protect  him  from  this 
ootrage. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  was  subsequently  led  to  think  it  advisable,  that 
Zerah  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman  in  the  coun- 
try. Mr  Colburn  was  not  satisfied  with  the  character  of  the  pro- 
posed tator ;  and  after  endeavoring  to  dissuade  the  Earl  from  his 
|dan,  he  rather  chdse  to  relinquish  his  patronage,  than  consent  to  it ; 
and  thus  he  was  again  compelled  to  provide  for  his  support  and  ed- 
•eation. 

While  Zerah  had  been  thus  kindly  sustained,  Mr  Colburn,  who 
was  not  acquainted  with  any  art  by  which  he  could  earn  a  subsis- 
tence in  London,  had  been  suffering  with  poverty,  and  was  ill-pre- 
pared to  assume  any  additional  burden.  Finding  that  public  exhibi- 
tion could  no  longer  be  relied  on,  and  that  the  patronage  and  promises 
of  the  great  were  sadly  deceptive,  he  proposed  to  his  son,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen^  to  try  the  stage ;  and  Zerah,  seduced  by  the  false  glare  of 
public  exhibitions,  consented.  He  was  accordingly  introduced  to 
Mr  Charles  Kemble,  who  gave  him  instruction  for  two  or  three 
months.  He  was  favorably  received  upon  the  stage ;  but  excited  no 
interest  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  could  justify  his  employ- 
etB  in  giving  him  any  compensation.     Disappointed  in  his  fond  ex- 
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pectation  of  fame  and  profit  in  this  occupation,  he  attempted  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  to  compose  a  tragedy,  founded  on  the  translation  of 
Tasso's  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  says  with  great  simplicity,  *  it  never  had 
any  merit,  or  any  success.'  The  description  of  his  own  state  at  this 
time,  excites  a  sigh. 

*  Much  of  the  time  since  the  writer  left  Westminster  school,  had  been  passed 
in  comparative  unhappiness.  Not  only  at  times  scantily  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  but  also  a  victim  to  that  oppressive  feeling  which  rises  up  in  the 
moments  of  inactivity  and  sloth,  from  having  no  employment  to  pursue,  and 
which  spreads  its  disheartening  influence  all  over  the  mind.  Of  all  lives,  it 
would  seem  that  his  is  the  most  ignoble  and  joyless,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
or  for  himself,  in  using  the  talents  committed  to  his  charge.  Frequently  walking 
down  to  the  wharf,  or  the  beach,  and  beholding  vessels  whose  sails  wero  filling 
to  the  breeze,  bound  for  an  American  port,  his  heart  would  become  sad,  and  burn 
with  desire  to  be  on  the  way  to  his  native  land.' 

His  return  to  London  brought  no  pleasant  change  in  his  circum- 
stances. A  new  attempt  upon  the  stage  was  equally  unsuccessful ; 
and  he  passes  over  the  two  following  years  with  a  few  remarks,  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  enterprises  of  greater  importance. 

*  He  has  not  patience  to  record  or  even  to  think  of  his  situation  from  September, 
1820,  to  Ist  of  January,  1822.  It  is  true  he  had  bread  to  eat ;  it  is  true  he  was  en- 
gpaged  in  preparing  some  tragedy  that  mleht  succeed  in  a  theatre.  Five  different 
pieces  were  written,  but  not  one  was  either  acted  or  printed.  But  the  lack  of  oc- 
cupation, the  continual  alienation  of  friends,  who  were  becoming  weary  of  con- 
tributing to  his  wants,  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  applying  to  individuals  for  their 
charity  and  benevolence,  have  left  upon  his  mind  a  strong  feeling  of  disgust,  and 
it  is  painful  to  remember,  much  more  to  record,  the  history  of  such  a  period. 

*  Were  it  not  for  the  assurance  he  has  that  his  father  was  actuated  by  a  sincere, 
but  very  misguided  wish,  by  remaining  in  the  midst  of  all  his  want  and  suffering 
to  wait  the  anticipated  approach  of  better  days,  his  son  would  b%  disported  to  look 
back  upon  his  course  with  severe  disapprobation.  Still  the  first  and  chiefest  por- 
tion of  blame  rests  on  those  who  being  struck  with  the  wonder,  without  suitable 
reflection  proposed  their  plans;  or,  being  destitute  of  perseverance,  suffered  their 
plans  to  come  to  nought  and  left  the  ill-fated  victim,  who  blindly  put  confidence 
in  their  promises,  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulty  in  the  best  manner  that  he 
could.  And  it  is  an  inference  left  upon  the  author's  mind,  from  the  experience 
that  he  has  had  with  Committees  in  England,  that  unless  such  associations  have 
some  common  and  abiding  bond  of  interest  to  preserve  their  energies  alive 
and  united,  the  whole  of  them  are  worth  less  than  one  man  with  half  a  share  of 
common  courage  and  devotion  to  his  work.* 

In  the  beginning  of  1822,  at  the  age  of  18,  Zerah  began  his  first 
course  of  useful  activity,  by  opening  a  small  school  for  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education  ;  but  was  still  compelled  to  rely  on 
the  liberality  of  others,  for  a  part  of  the  support  of  his  father  and 
himself.  In  December  of  this  year,  the  constitution  of  Mr  Colburn 
began  to  sink,  doubtless  from  the  influence  of  care  and  disappoint- 
ment, which  had  been  for  so  many  years  preying  upon  him.  Zerah 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  school  to  attend  upon  him  ;  and  in  two 
months  he  followed  him  to  the  grave.  It  is  touching  to  observe  the 
filial  affection  so  constantly  manifested  throughout  this  work,  which 
desires  to  conceal  every  error  and  defect  in  a  parent ;  but  we  can- 
not help  regretting,  so  far  as  human  foresight  goes,  that  more  en- 
largement of  mind  and  of  feeling  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  en- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  so  extraordinary  talents. 
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Aboat  this  time  Dr  Young,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
employed  Zerah  in  making  astronomical  calculations  ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  earning  a  handsome  support  in  this  way ;  but  the  love  of 
country  prevailed  over  every  other  feeling.  '  Wearied  and  disgusted 
with  the  pomp  and  state  surrounding  many  who  had  little  besides 
wealth  or  title  to  recommend  them/  he  longed  for  a  more  congenial 
atmosphere ;  and  aided  by  his  friends,  and  especially  by  his  former 
liberal  patron,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  whose  kind  feelings  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  the  opposition  to  his  own  plan,  he  finiJly  embarked  in 
May,  1822,  to  return  to  America;  and  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
years  and  three  months,  reached  New  York,  in  June,  1823,  almost 
pennyless.  The  liberality  of  merchants  there  provided  him  the  means 
of  returning  to  his  mother  and  family  ;  and  he  came  among  them, 
unknown,  but  still  happy  to  see  his  native  hills,  even  in  poverty.  He 
received,  while  here,  letters  and  supplies  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
which  are  highly  creditable  to  his  character. 

In  March,  1825,  he  removed  to  Burlington,  in  Vermont,  and  com- 
menced the  instruction  of  a  class  in  French.  Here  his  mind  be- 
came deeply  interested  on  religious  subjects,  and  he  united  himself  to 
a  Presbyterian  church.  His  desire  of  being  a  preacher  could  not 
be  gratified  in  this  church,  without  a  course  of  previous  study.  Fur- 
ther examination  of  religious  opinions  led  him  to  adopt  the  doctrines 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  He  became,  soon  after,  a  preacher  in 
this  denomination  ;  and  he  still  continues  to  pursue  the  arduous  la- 
bors of  his  profession,  with  deep  interest. 

We  have  thus  given  a  mere  sketch  of  the  incidents  detailed  in  this 
work.  In  addition  to  these,  the  volume  contains  many  amusing  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenes  and  events  through  which  he  passed,  and 
much  that  exhibits  his  own  opinions  and  character  in  an  interesting 
light.     It  will  amply  repay  a  perusal. 

The  powers  of  calculation  which  have  excited  so  much  astonish- 
ment, may  be  estimated  to  some  extent  from  the  following  examples 
of  questions  resolved. 

*In  Bostotif  on  his  first  visits  in  (he  fall  q/*  1810. 

'  The  number  of  seconds  in  2,000  years  was  required.    ' 

730,000  tiays. 
17,620,000  hours. 
1.051,200,000  minutes. 
63,072,000,000  secondi  —  Answer. 

'Allowing  that  a  clock  strikes  156  times  in  1  day,  how  many  times  will  it  strike 
in  2000  years  ?     113380,000  times. 

*  What  18  the  product  of  12,225  multiplied  by  1,223  ?    14,951,175. 

*  What  is  the  square  of  1,449  ?    2,099,601 . 

'  Supposing  I  have  a  cornfield,  in  which  are  7  acres,  having  17  rows  to  each 
acre;  61  hills  to  each  row  ;  8  ears  on  a  hill,  and  150  kernels  on  an  ear  ;  how 
miDy  kernels  on  the  cornfield  ?    9,139,200. 

I  In  Portsmouth,  Aeu?  Hampshire,  June,  1811. 

^Admitting  the  distance  between  Concord  and  Boston  to  be  65  miles,  how 
maiif  >teps  must  I  take  in  f^oing  this  distance,  allowing  that  I  go  three  feet  at  a 
step  ?    The  answer,  114,400,  was  given  in  ten  seconds. 
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*  How  many  days  and  hours  since  the  Christian  Era  commenced,  1811  years? 
Answered  in  twenty  seconds.  €61,015  days. 

16364,360  hours. 

*  How  many  seconds  in  eleven  years  ?    Answer  in  four  seconds ;  846,896,000. 

<  What  sum  multiplied  by  itself  will  produce  998,001  ?  In  less  than  four  se- 
conds, 999. 

<  How  many  hours  in  3d  years,  2  months,  and  7  days  ?  ]n  six  seconds ;  334,488. 

'  At  one  time  in  London  he  was  requested  to  square  8883^*  He  gave  it  cor- 
rectly, 790,121376,544;  and  afterwards  multiplied  this  product  by  49,  making 
88,715,971350,656,  being  the  square  of  6,222,216.' 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  calculation,  it  was  some  time  before 

Zerah  could  discover  his  own  train  of  thought  sufficiently  to  describe 

it,  and  when  urged  to  the  task,  he  would  sometimes  even  cry.     Some 

account  of  these  methods  is  given  in  the  appendix,  which  fully  proves 

their  originality.     The  method  of  extracting  the  square  root  is  thus 

stated. 

Mule. 

'  In  extracting  the  Square  Root,  liis  first  object  was  to  ascertain  what  number 
squared  would  give  a  sum  ending  with  the  two  last  figures  of  the  given  Square; 
and  then  what  number  squared  will  come  nearest  under  the  first  figure  in  the 
given  square  when  it  consists  of  five  places.  If  there  are  six  figures  in  the  pro- 
posed sum,  the  nearest  square  under  the  two  first  figures  must  be  sought,  which 
figures  combined  will  give  the  answer  required. 

'  Suppose  it  be  required  to  extract  the  square  root  of  92,416.  First  inquire 
what  sum  squared  ends  in  16  ?  Ans.  04 ;  here  we  have  the  two  last  figures  of 
the  Root.  Next,  as  the  sum  contains  five  figures,  inquire  what  number  squared 
comes  nearest  to  9  ?     Ans.  3.     Put  them  together,  304  —  the  number  sought.* 

The  process  of  multiplication  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  em- 
ployed by  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  in  which  the  numbers  are  mul- 
tiplied from  left  to  right:  thus  1223,  if  multiplied  by  351,  would 
first  be  multiplied  by  3000,  thus  ;  1000  X  300  +  200  X  300  +  20 
X  300  +  3  X  200 ;  and  so  on.  The  process  for  extracting  the  cube 
root,  and  for  finding  the  factors  of  numbers,  are  also  described  at  full 
length,  and  furnish  a  curious  exhibition  of  original  solutions  for 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic,  by  a  child  of  six  years  old. 

A  few  *  pieces  in  rhyme,'  as  they  are  called  by  the  author,  written 
in  the  days  of  boyhood,  are  annexed  *  rather  to  give  a  more  full  idea 
of  the  subject  of  the  memoir  in  other  things  than  arithmetic'  The 
following  are  among  the  best  specimens. 


<  THE  EXILE. 

*  Id  festive  hall  the  sprightlj  dancers  bound. 
And  move,  obedient  to  the  harper's  sound  ; 
Yoath*s  mirthful  revels  cheer  the  noon  of  nif  ht. 
And  age's  cheek  reflects  a  gl:idsonie  light. 
Far  froni  the  train,  on  tissued  couch  reclined, 
Mark  ye  joa  lone  one,  who  do  joy  can  find ; 
Obaerve  that  brow  bv  manY  a  line  defaced ; 
Bis  country's  exile,  by  dishonor  chased ; 
Ambition's  votary  in  bis  youthful  prime ; 
Now  df  iven,  anfnended,  trom  his  native  clime. 

«  «  «  «  « 

And  should  by  chance  some  strain  salute  his  ear, 
Once  beard  with  raptara  in  his  native  vale. 
Before  in  blasted  youth,  his  spirit  fell. 
Id  agonising  hues  his  tbooght  portravs 
Bomiea  as  deligbtftil  in  his  early  days.' 


*  INVITATION. 

*  Deeds  of  praise  are  unavailing, 

All  our  idle  works  are  dead, 
His  tlie  glory  of  folfilling 

That  emprize  for  which  be  bled. 
Songs  of  triumph,  loudly  ringing. 

Should  his  boundless  love  proclaim: 
Hear  the  clioirs  uf  angols  singing 

Loud  hosannas  to  his  name. 
In  the  courts  of  love  immortal. 

Harps  celentinl  sound  his  praise ; 
Now,  even  now,  heav*n*s  brightest  portal 

Echoes  back  the  hallowed  lays. 
Mortnls  comf  !  with  reverenre  bending 

Round  the  footst^'ps  of  his  throne  ; 
Now  embrace  the  wide  extending 

Full  atonement  of  his  Son.* 
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In  reviewing  the  whole  work,  we  are  struck  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  narrative,  and  the  absence  of  all  ostentation  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  false  modesty  on  the  other.  The  termination  of  Zerah's  singu- 
lar career  is  a  disappointment  to  the  hopes  of  many  ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  absolute  proof  that  this  early  precocity  in  one  particular  talent 
would  have  been  followed  by  eminence,  even  in  mathematical  science. 
That  he  was  by  no  means  distinguished  on  other  subjects,  furnishes 
new  evidence  of  the  little  value  of  mere  genius,  compared  with  a 
strong  and  well  balanced  mind ;  and  should  check  the  vanity  of 
those,  who  sometimes  almost  idolize  the  indications  of  it  in  their 
children.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  strength  of  the  body  were  condensed 
in  a  single  limb ;  and  the  ordinary  practice  is  as  irrational,  as  it 
would  be  to  exercise  this  limb  only.  Indeed,  the  little  indication  we  have 
of  any  superiority  in  Zerah  even  on  this  point,  in  mature  years,  ought 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  parents  not  to  be  led  by  the  brilliancy  of 
any  particular  faculty  to  cultivate  that,  especially.  On  the  contrary, 
they  should  pay  a  more  strict  attention  to  others,  lest  the  superior 
faculty  should  be  exhausted  by  excessive  exercise,  and  the  balance  of 
the  mind  destroyed  by  its  predominance. 

Ad  certainly  as  the  eye  will  be  injured  by  employing  it  too  closely 
or  too  much,  so  certainly  will  any  faculty  of  the  mind  be  impaired 
by  excessive  action ;  and  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  perfect  the 
power  of  vision  by  straining  the  eye  from  morning  to  night,  as  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  mind  by  unceasing  or  excessive  efforts. 


Art.  IV.  —  Professional  Education  of  Teachers. 

It  was  lately  remarked  by  a  physician  who  had  attained  a  high 
rank  in  his  profession,  that  while  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  spend  a 
long  period  in  severe  study  to  acquire  the  sciences  on  which  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  based,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology, 
it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  young  men  that  they  de- 
serve such  attention.  Their  anxiety  is  '  to  see  cases,'  to  have  in- 
struction in  '  practice,'  before  they  have  acquired  the  principles 
which  would  enable  them  to  understand  and  apply  what  they  see  in 
practice. 

This  seems  to  us  the  very  spirit  of  empiricism,  and  we  lament  that 
it  should  exist  in  any  profession.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  some 
men  are  born  physicians,  that  theory  only  leads  astray,  and  that 
practice  is  everything.  But  is  not  the  absurdity  obvious,  of  attempt- 
ing to  apply  remedies  to  a  bone  or  muscle  whose  form  and  tex- 
ture we  have  never  seen,  and  whose  qualities  and  changes  we 
have  never  studied  ?  If  there  be  one  in  a  thousand,  born  a  bone- 
setter,  is  it  a  reason  why  the  rest  of  our  surgeons  should  never 
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atadj  the  human  frame?  Does  it  efen  prove  that  those  thus 
born  would  gain  no  saperior  skill  by  attending  to  it?  We  are  told 
that  '  poeis  are  bom ;'  but  who  that  eompates  the  early  effasious 
of  our  poets  with  their  'chastened  numbers/  or  who  that  reads  the 
account  of  the  erasures-  and  interlineations  and  corrections  of  Pope's 
Homer,  will  doubt,  that  even  the  poet,  most,  to  SMoe  exteot,  be  SMMfe, 
ki  order  to  attain  his  full  excellence  ?  The  genios  roost  Talnable  to 
society,  so  fai  as  onr  observation  extends,  consists  rather  in  tlie  ai^ 
dent  love  for  a  given  subject^  aided  and  sustained  by  .persevering 
study  and  labor. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find  a  theory  which  is  exploded  in 
medicine,  and  theology,  and  eloquence,  and  poetry,  and  which  never 
found  place  in  any  of  the  simplest  mechanical  occopatioos  of  life, 
should  still  find  place  in  one  intellectual  professioB.  We  are  udd  that 
the  schodmaster  is  born  ;  that  no  preparation  is  necessary  to  the 
favored  few ;  and  that  no  eSoii  will  be  of  any  avail  to  the  rest 
Much  difficulty  is  felt  in  regard  to  Phrenology  in  consequeeee  of  the 
bars  it  seems  to  put  in  the  way  of  human  improvement.  But  even 
phrenology  admits  no  such  inefficacy  in  education. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  *  Connecticut  Observer'  of  Sept 
9,  fully  expresses  our  views  in  reference  te  the  necessity  of  prepara- 
tions for  teachers,  —  although  directly  applied  to  the  utility  of  a 
periodical  on  education. 

*■  Doubiles  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  taet  in  teaching  —  and  one  who  has  it  not, 
will  never  be  equal  to  him  who  has  it,  whatever  Imk^ls  he  may  study,  or  with 
whatever  priuciples  he  may  fill  his  oiind.  But  so  there  is  tact  in  the  medical 
profession,  and  tact  in  the  clerical  profession ;  but  who  supposes  that,  on  this 
account,  principles  ought  not  to  be  studied  by  physicians  and  clergymen,  and 
improvements  to  be  treasured  up  in  their  minds  ?  How  long  will  the  impreasioo 
last  that,  like  bone-setting  and  some  other  things  which  are  transmissible,  in  the 
apprehension  of  some,  the  faculty  of  teaching  is  a  natural  andowmsnt  which  ait 
cannot,  unless  to  a  very  limited  extent,  improve.  The  gipsies  are  said  to  claim, 
that  fortune-telling  is  a  kind  of  instinct  with  which  their  race  is  endowed  by 
heaven,  just  as  the  dog  has  from  nature  %  peculiar  instinct  which  enables  him  to 
trace  the  footsteps  of  his  master.  If  to  the  instinct  of  fortune-telline  they  wei«  to 
i4d  a  claim  to  the  instinct  of  teaching,  we  imagine  they  would  nnd  credence 
in  the  minds  of  not  a  few. 

*  We  have  already  said  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  tact  for  teaching 
—  but  this  tact,  unlike  instinct,  is  susceptible  of  improvement  And  those  who 
have  it  are  the  very  pers«>ns  who  will  receive  most  benefit  from  works  like  the 
'  Annals.'  For  the  same  reason  that  a  youth  who  has  a  native  talent  for  painting, 
should  be  instructed  in  the  piinciples  of  the  art,  rather  than  one  who  has  no  taste 
Ibr  it,  would  we  have  thofe  to  whom  nature  has  given  a  taste  and  a  tact  for  in- 
struction, taught  the  principles  of  the  science,  or  U*  you  please,  art  of  education. 
There  is  hope  in  their  case  that  the  seed,  which  b  sown  in  a  £ivorable  soil,  will 
yield  fruit  abundantly.' 

But  is  it  indeed  true,  that  the  physician  needs  to  study  the  anato> 
my  of  the  body  on  which  he  is  to  operate,  to  see  the  practice  of 
others,  and  to  receive  direct  instructions  on  the  principles  which 
govern  that  practice,  and  vet  that  he  who  b  to  operate  upon  the 
mind,  who  is  not  merely  to  heal  its  occasional  diseases,  but  to  mould 
its  very  constitutiony  has  no  need  of  studying  the  structure  of  that 
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mind,  or  of  observing  the  practice  or  learning  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples which  able  teachers  have  derived  from  long  experience?  Shall 
we  refuse  to  commit  the  bodies  or  even  the  shoes  of  our  children,  to 
those  who  have  not  received  long  and  thorough  instruction  in  their 
business ;  and  shall  we  yield  their  minds  and  hearts,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  to  the  direction  of  those  who  have  never 
learned  how  they  ought  to  be  formed  or  mended  ?  The  inconsistency 
is  too  gross  to  admit  of  argument. 

Bat  it  is  not,  in  fact,  admitted  in  practice.  If  no  preparation  is 
necessary  for  teaching,  why  are  lectures  given,  or  books  on  educa- 
tion written  ?  Have  Locke,  and  Milton,  and  Watts,  and  Edge- 
worth,  and  More,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jardine,  and  many  writers  in 
oar  own  country,  spent  their  labor  in  vain  on  this  subject  ?  Have 
the  multitude  of  teachers  and  parents  who  have  read  them,  wasted 
their  time  ?  Have  the  children  whose  minds  have  been  enlarged, 
and  whose  hearts  have  been  cultivated  by  their  aid,  no  reason  to 
bless  them  ?  What  teacher  or  parent  ever  read  one  of  these  treatises 
without  feeling  that  he  had  gained  something  to  fit  him  better  for  his 
work  ?  Let  this  be  conceded,  and  it  is  admitted  that  theory,  and 
study,  and  preparation,  are  useful  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  every  other 
profession.  And  if  this  be  admitted,  is  it  not  equally  clear,  that 
thorough  preparation  is  important  ?  Does  it  requite  less  time  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  structure,  and  functions,  and  diseases,  and 
management  of  the  mind,  than  is  necessary  to  understand  those  of  the 
body  ?  Would  it  not  be  as  rational  to  suppose  that  -we  can  under- 
stand the  practice  of  medicine  merely  from  being  patients  of  some 
eminent  physician,  as  that  we  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  teaching  from  our  experience  as  pupils?  We  hope  the 
time  will  soon  come,  when  the  professional  education  of  teachers 
shall  be  deemed  as  much  more  important  than  that  of  physicians, 
as  the  mind  is  more  important  than  the  body  ;  —  when  it  will  be  be- 
lieved t^iat  a  half  educated  teacher  is  as  Hkely  as  a  half  educated 
physician,  to  destroy  twenty  or  thirty  individuals,  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  his  business. 


Abt.V.  —  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting, 

Thc  fimrth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tk)n  was  opened  in  the  Hall  of  the  Representatives,  on  Thursday, 
the  22d  of  August  last,  and  terminated  on  Tuesday,  the  2Kth,  too 
lite  for  any  notice  in  our  last  number.  The  audience  was  much 
larger  than  was  assembled  the  last  year;  a  considerable  number  of 
new  members  joined  the  Institute ;  and  the  interest  in  the  exercises 
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appeared  to  be  sastained  till  the  last.  Indeed,  the  attendance  on  the  last 
two  days,  appeared   to  be  greater  than  during  the  preceding  week. 

This  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Re?.  Dr  Sharp.  The 
introductory  discourse,  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William  Sullivan,  has 
already  been  published.  Assuming  intelligence  and  happiness  to  be 
the  great  ends  of  the  institution,  Mr  Sullivan  points  out  in  his  cus- 
tomary practical  style,  in  what  manner  an  American  youth  should  be 
educated  in  order  to  attain  these  objects.  He  urges  this,  that  be 
may  be  enabled  to  make  a  proper  use  of  that  boasted  freedom  which 
is  his  birth-right,  but  which,  after  all,  is  nothing  but  the  power  to  act, 
and  which  will  be  the  source  of  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  employed.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  some  of 
the  mai^ims  of  this  discourse  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every 
teacher,  that  he  may  be  made  to  feel  it  a  '  part  of  the  course  of 
education  to  teach  how  to  Uve^  and  for  what  to  live.*  We  think, 
however,  that  in  presenting  these  objects,  there  was  too  little  reference 
to  our  future  destination,  for  an  audience  who  believe  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  * 

The  Introductory  lecture  was  followed  in  the  afternoon  by  a 
lecture  from  Mr  Hall,  principal  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at  Ao- 
dover,  on  the  *  Education  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,'  in  which 
this  subject  was  briefly  presented,  with  great  simplicity  and  force, 
but  with  less  detail  than  we  could  have  desired,  in  consequence  of 
the  ill  health  of  the  lecturer. 

This  lecture  was  succeeded  by  a  discussion  on  the  question, 
'  Whether  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge,  or  the  Development  of  the 
Faculties,  should  be  the  principal  object  of  education.'  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  both  should  be  kept  in  view.  It  was  allowed  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  was  indispensable,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
preparing  for  active  life ;  and  indeed,  that  this  was  the  only  mode 
of  developing  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  But  the  question  still  re- 
turned, which  object  should  be  chiefly  kept  in  view  in  education. 
It  was  maintained,  and  we  believe  without  contradiction,  that  after 
providing  for  the  indispensable  branches  of  instruction,  the  extent 
and  manner  of  study  should  be  such  as  would  best  cnliivate  and 
strengthen  the  mind  itself  rather  than  that  which  would  produce  the 

*  We  regret  that  Mr  Sullivan  should,  in  some  passages,  think  proper  to  intro- 
duce conlroverted  points  of  theoloscy.  The  institute  was  formed  and  chartered 
on  the  principle  of  excluding  all  religious  discussions,  while  its  members  have 
uniformly  recognised  the  truth  of  Chrisiianity,  and  the  value  of  the  Bible.  We 
recollect  that  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  sectarian  views,  was  met  by  decided 
and  open  opposition,  from  all  parties,  and  we  had  hoped  it  would  be  forever  ex- 
cluded. But  within  the  last  two  years,  views  have  been  introduced,  in  several 
instances,  in  written  discourses,  and  are  «ent  forth  with  the  authorized  publica- 
tions of  the  Institute,  without  remark  or  reply.  We  would  ask,  whether  it 
is  not  due  to  the  varied  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  on  religious 
subjects,  to  avoid  everything  of  this  kind,  and  especially  everything  which,  by 
its  publication,  may  seem  to  commit  the  as^ociaiion  in  the  view  of  the  public ; 
and  we  hope  the  lecturers  of  another  year  will  be  particularly  requested  to  avoid 
all  remarks  of  this  kind.  If  they  are  repeated,  they  must  inevitably  provoke  re- 
plies, and  convert  the  Institute  into  an  arena  of  theological  controversy. 
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greatest  accumulation  of  Icnowledge.  It  was  inferred  that  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  are  not  those  which  are  easiest  and  most  rapid ; 
but  those  which  call  into  exercise  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
thus  prepare  the  pupil  for  future  acquisitions,  instead  of  merely  sup- 
plying him  with  an  immediate  stock  of  knowledge. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute,  on  Friday,  were  commenced  by  a  lec- 
ture from  Mr  Withiagton,  of  New  bury  port,  on  *  Emulation,  as  a  moti?e 
to  Exertion  in  Schools.'  We  have  only  room  to  say,  that  there  was 
much  originality  and  acuteness  in  the  exhibition  of  principles,  although 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  lecturer  in  the  manner  of  applying  them. 

The  lecture  of  Mr  Perry  of  Bradford,  (Mass.)  on  *  Primary  Educa- 
tion/ which  followed  this,  was  peculiarly  distinguished  for  its  good 
sense,  and  its  practical  character.  Among  the  numerous  details,  we 
can  only  refer  to  the  excellent  remarks  on  the  importance  of  printing 
children's  books  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  try  the  eyes;  on  the 
danger  of  rendering  the  methods  of  study  so  easy  as  to  exclude  all 
exercise  of  mind  ;  and  on  the  absurdity  of  that  system  of  schools 
which  attempts  to  be  wiser  than  Divine  Providence,  and  separates 
children  into  schools  of  different  sexes. 

At  half  past  three,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Prof.  Alpheus  Packard, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  on  '  the  best  method  of  teaching  the 
Aocient  Languages.' 

At  the  close  of  this  lecture  a  discussion  was  held  on  the  *  Impor- 
tance of  Phrenology  to  a  Teacher.'  Assuming  the  truth  of  phrenology, 
it  was  maintained  by  the  friends  of  this  science,  that  in  presenting 
the  only  true  analysis  of  the  mind  itself,  and  in  enabling  us  to  dis- 
cofer  its  character  by  external  signs,  it  was  invaluable  to  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  education  of  the  young.  Inquiries  were  soon 
made,  however,  which  involved  the  question  of  its  truth,  and  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  defer  the  discussion  until  the  next  week,  in 
order  that  some  one  might  be  present,  who  was  prepared  to  offer  ob- 
jections against  it 

Two  of  the  lecturers  expected  on  Saturday,  Bishop  Hopkins,  of 
Vermont,  and  Dr  Flint,  of  Boston,  were  prevented  by  ill  health 
from  fulfilling  their  appointments.  The  exercises  of  the  day  were 
commenced  by  a  lecture  of  Dr  Reynolds,  on  '  the  Importance  of  a 
Knowledge  of  Human  Physiology  to  Parents  and  Teachers,'  in  which 
the  principles  advanced  were  precisely  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Annals,'  then 
issaing  from  the  press ;  and  the  most  striking  and  alarming  proofs 
were  given  of  the  evils  in  our  present  system  of  education,  arising 
from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  this  subject. 

As  no  regular  exercise  of  the  Institute  was  appointed  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  morning,  a  committee  of  the  '  American  School  Agents' 
Society,'  were  invited  by  a  vote  of  the  Institute,  to  present  some  of  the 
facts  they  had  collected  respecting  the  state  of  education  in  our  coun- 
try. They  agreed,  as  was  originally  proposed,  to  present  some  account 
of  their  plans  and  efforts  in  their  annual  report,  for  the  information  of 
the  niembers  of  the  Institute,  in  the  following  reply  to  the  invitation. 
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'  S.  R.  Hall,  and  William  C.  Woodbridge,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  American  School  Agents'  Society,  accept  with  pleasure 
the  invitation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  received  from 
the  Secretary,  and  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  to  pre- 
sent their  objects  in  an  Address  and  Report,  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  at  half  past  1 1  o'clock  to-morrow. 

*  Pursuing  a  course  and  aiming  at  objects,  essentially  different,  in 
form,  from  those  of  the  Institute,  and  yet  coinciding  in  the  great  end 
of  improving  the  state  of  schools  in  our  country,  the  Society  cordially 
invite  the  members  of  the  Institute,  who  are  disposed,  to  unite  with 
them  in  completing  and  executing  its  plans  ;  while  they  hope  to  ex- 
cite increased  interest*  in  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  of  every 
other  association  of  this  kind.* 

Boston,  Aug.  23,  1333. 

I 

In  accordance  with  this  engagement,  statements  which  had  been 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  concerning  the  want  of 
education  among  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  and  the  need  oi 
effort,  since  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  'Annals,'  were  first 
presented  to  the  Institute.  This  was  followed  by  the  report  of  the 
Society,  containing  an  account  of  its  objects,  and  a  part  of  the  in- 
formation collected  during  the  past  year.  In  consequence  of  the 
unexpected  and  unavoidable  absence  of  the  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, on  whom  the  preparation  of  the  report  devolved,  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  this  part  of  the  report  should  be  supplied  by  the  verbal 
statements  of  the  agents  ;  and  as  these  were  omitted  in  order  to  avoid 
occupying  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Institute,  much  of  its  interest 
was  lost.  Abstracts  of  these  statements,  which  have  since  been  pre- 
pared, may  be  found  in  a  subsequent  article  of  our  present  number. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr  William  Mulkey,  of  Alabama,  exhibited  his 
system  of  teaching  Orthoepy,  as  described  in  the  Annals,  Vol.  II. 
This  exercise  was  succeeded  by  a  discussion  of  the  question,  *  In 
what  Manner  the  Evils  of  too  long  Confinement  in  School  could  be 
prevented.'  Thorough  ventilation,  frequent  periods  of  recess,  and 
such  arrangement  of  desks  and  seats  as  would  render  the  position  of 
the  pupil  most  easy  and  salutary,  were  stated  as  among  the  best 
means  of  preventing  evils  which  are  often  serious  and  permanent, 
and  which  were  so  fully  exhibited  in  the  lecture  of  Dr  Reynolds. 
We  wish  this  subject  could  be  brought  home  to  every  parent  and 
teacher  in  our  land. 

The  exercises  of  Monday  were  commenced  with  an  account  of 
the  Carstairian  system  of  writing,  with  illustrations  on  the  black 
board,  by  Mr  Worster  of  Boston.  A  lecture  was  then  given  by  Mr 
George  W.  Greene  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  *  System  of  Instruc- 
tion, adopted  by  Jacotot,'  which  was  to  some  extent  described  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work.  Its  peculiarities  and  advantages  were 
presented  in  a  striking  manner  from  the  experience  of  the  lecturer 
himself,  and  we  hope  that  public  attention  may  in  this  way  be  drawn 

•  Among  parents  and  teachers. 
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to  a  method,  whose  severity  and  thoroughness,  is  indeed  at  war  with 
the  present  systems  of  instruction,  but  which  furnishes  the  power  of 
self-^duccuion,  to  a  degree  which  is  known  in  no  other  system.  At 
half  past  eleven,  Prof  B.  Hale,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
gave  a  lecture  on  '  the  best  Mode  of  Teaching  Natural  Philosophy.' 

In  the  afternoon,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  H.  R.  Cleaveland  of 
Boston,  on  the  '  Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  Ancient  Art,  to  those 
engaged  in  the  higher  Departments  of  Classical  Instruction.'  This  was 
followed  by  a  brief  discussion  on  the  '  Expediency  of  Bodily  Punish- 
ment in  Schools.'  It  was  generally  admitted,  that  while  it  could 
Dot  be  entirely  abandoned  with  safety,  it  should  be  resorted  to  as 
seldom  as  possible;  and  that  in  a  well-conducted  school,  it  would  rarely 
be  necessary.  This  soon  gave  place  to  a  discussion,  proposed  ed- 
week  previous,  on  the '  Truth  of  Phrenology,'  by  Dr  Barber  as  the  ad- 
vocate, and  Dr  Bradford,  the  opponent  of  this  science.  It  was  main- 
tained with  much  spirit,  and  finally  adjourned  until  Tuesday  evening. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  question  on  the  expediency  of  corporal 
punishment  in  schools  was  again  discussed  for  a  short  time  ;  and  at 
10  o'clock  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  W.  C.  Woodbiidge,  on  the 
'  Best  Modes  of  teaching  Geography,'  comprising  a  simple  exhibi- 
tioa  of  the  principles  which  he  has  endeavored  to  introduce  into  prac- 
tice on  this  subject,  and  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  their  adoption. 

Tbia  was  followed  by  an  excellent  lecture,  by  A.  A.  Baker,  of  An- 
dover,  on  '  Mental  Philosophy  applied  to  Instruction,'  in  which  the 
lecturer  exhibited  very  forcibly  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
bumao  mind  to  those,  whose  business  it  was  to  form  and  cultivate  it. 
A  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  adernoon,  on  '  The  Mode  of  teaching 
Elocution,'  by  Dr  Barber,  whose  system  and  success  are  generally 
known.  The  discussion  on  '  The  Truth  of  Phrenology,'  was  then 
renewed  by  the  same  gentlemen  who  conducted  it  on  Monday.  The 
whole  discussion  excited  great  interest,  and  we  doubt  not  will  lead 
many  to  that  thorough  examination  which  this  subject  demands,  both 
from  its  friends  and  its  enemies.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  a  sci- 
ence whose  claims  depend  entirely  upon  observation  and  induction, 
coold  not  be  explained  or  established  in  such  a  discussion  ;  and  that 
it  was  equally  impracticable  to  present  or  consider,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, the  objections  against  it. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  were  closed  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Legislature  for  their  liberality  in  granting  the  use  of  their  hall, 
and  by  a  resolution  expressing  the  interests  of  its  members  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting,  and  their  continued  confidence  in  the  use- 
fulness of  the  institution  ;  in  which  we  believe  every  one  cordially 
concorred. 

The  results  of  this  session  of  the  Institute  have  disappointed  the 
fears  of  its  friends,  and  the  predictions  of  the  few  who  have  appeared 
to  be  its  opposers.  It  is  now  so  well  known,  and  the  pleasure  and 
mutual  instruction  derived  from  it  have  been  felt  by  so  many,  that 
while  its  plans  and  meetings  are  still  susceptible  of  improvement,  it 
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is  gaining  public  confidence,  and  it  is  more  easy  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
lecturers  aud  contributors.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  lectures  has  been  much  diminished,  by  the  limited  sale  of 
the  volumes  which  ha?e  been  published.  This  has  been  owing  io 
part  to  the  fact,  that  the  publication  was  delayed,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  period  at  which  the  manuscripts  were  furnished,  until  the 
occasion  was  forgotten,  and  the  interest  materially  diminished.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  they  were  circulated  more  widely  than  ever  before, 
through  the  medium  of  this  work  The  arrangement  was  made  in 
part  for  this  purpose,  and  in  part  to  secure  such  economy  to  the  pub- 
lisher in  printing  from  the  same  types,  as  to  obtain  a  number  of  cop- 
ies of  each  lecture  for  the  authors,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  furnished.  We  understand  that  not  more  than  two  hundred 
copies  of  any  of  the  volumes  have  been  sold,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  it  in  part  to  the  expensive  style  of  publication,  and  to  the 
theoretical  and  discursive  style  of  too  many  of  the  lectures.  The 
practical  and  highly  interesting  character  of  roost  of  the  lectures  of 
this  year  will,  we  hope,  obviate  to  a  great  extent,  the  last  objection; 
and  we  trust  that  measures  which  have  been  taken  for  prompt  publi- 
cation, will  secure  their  appearance,  before  the  public  interest  has  en- 
tirely subsided.  We  are  happy  to  find  the  funds  of  the  Institute 
are  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  and  we  hope  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  will  be  distributed  during  the  ensuing  year,  either  for  premiums 
or  some  other  object  of  importance,  which  shall  encourage  increased 
contributions  from  the  frieiids  of  the  cause. 

The  Institute  is  provided  with  a  convenient  room  for  the  use  of  its 
members  in  a  central  situation,*  which  is  furnished  with  the  best 
periodicals,  a  collection  of  our  principal  school  books,  and  some  val- 
uable works  on  Education.  It  is  intended  as  a  resort  for  teachers, 
and  others  interested  in  education.f 

From  the  catalogue  of  members  appended  to  the  constitution,  it 
appears  that  the  whole  number  who  have  joined  the  Institute  is  about 
400,  of  whom  four  are  life  members,  and  four  have  withdrawn. 
Thirty  of  these  joined  the  Institute  the  present  year.  The  occupa- 
tion of  each  person  is  stated  ;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  270  of  the 
whole  number  are  teachers;  40  uncertain  ;  25  clergymen;  16  mer- 
chants ;  12  booksellers  ;  9  physicians ;  8  students ;  6  attorneys ;  4 
editors ;  3  printers  ;  2  mechanics  ;  and  2  farmers.  Three  hundred 
of  the  whole  number  are  from  Massachusetts,  and  128  of  these  from 
Boston;  18  from  New  York,  17  from  New  Hampshire,  14  from 
Maine,  1 1  from  Rhode  Island,  9  from  Pennsylvania,  6  from  Connec- 
ticut, 4  from  Vermont,  3  from  South  Carolina,  2  from  Virginia,  and 
one  each  from  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  The  residence  of  a 
few  is  unknown. 

*  Corner  of  School  Street  and  Washington  Street,  Boston. — Entrance  on  School 
Street. 

t  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  fiirnislied  with  a  book  for  recording  the  wants  of 
school!^,  and  the  names  or  reference  of  teachers  desiring  employment,  which 
would  often  contribute  materially  to  the  convenience  of  both. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Institute, 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  —  William  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield. 

Vice  Presidents  —  William  Sullivan,  Boston  ;  John  Adams,  An- 
dover ;  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Andrew  Yates, 
Chitenango,  N.  Y. ;  Roberts  Vaux,  Philadelphia ;  William  C.  Fow- 
ler, Middlebury,  Vt. ;  Timothy  Flint,  N.  Y.  ;  Benjamin  Abbott,  Ex- 
eter, N.  H. ;  John  Pierpont,  Francis  C.  Gray,  George  Ticknor,  Bos- 
ton; Asa  Rand,  Lowell ;  James  G.  Carter,  Lancaster  [  Walter  R. 
Johnson,  Philadelphia ;  Benjamin  D.  Emerson,  Roxbury ;  Elipha 
White,  John's  Island,  S.  C. ;  G.  B.  Emerson,  Boston. 

Recording  Secretary  —  AJfred  W.  Pike,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretaries  —  Solomon  P.  Miles,  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  Boston. 

Treasurer  —  Richard  B.  Carter,  Boston. 

Curators  —  Cornelius  Walker,  Peter  Mackintosh,  jr,  Thomas  P. 
Ryder,  Boston. 

Censors  —  Thomas  Sherwin,  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston  ;  C.  C.  Felton, 
Cambridge. 

Counsellors  —  William  J.  Adams,  N.  Y. ;  William  Russell,  Ger- 
inantown  ;  William  Forrest,  N.  Y. ;  John  Kingsbury,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Abraham  Andrews,  Boston  ;  Alfred  Green- 
leaf,  S^lem ;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Bradford ;  Josiah  Fairbank, 
Charlestown  ;  R.  G.  Parker,  Boston  ;  William  H.  Spear,  Roxbury  ; 
William  H.  Brooks,  Salem. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  late  President  and  Secretary, 
who  had  resigned  their  offices.  The  Directors  also  passed  a  vote, 
expressing  their  sympathy  with  the  family  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society. 


Art.  VL  —  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American 

School  Agents'  Society. 

Presented  at  the  first  ^nnucd  Meeting  of  the  Society ,  at  Andover^  (Mass.) 

Avgust  5,  1833. 

In  presenting  their  First  Annual  Report,  the  Board  of  Directors 
would  observe,  that  the  past  year  has  been  mostly  employed  in  ar- 
rangements preparatory  to  the  extensive  prosecution  of  plans,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  which  they  look  forward  as  the  result  of  future 
operations.  They  have,  however,  taken  some  important  steps  toward 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
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During  the  year  they  have  distributed  nearly  one  thousand  copies 
of  a  printed  circular,  containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  objects  the 
society  has  in  view,  and  the  raeans  by  which  these  ate  to  be  attained. 
The  principal  means  proposed  were,  the  employment  of  circuit  teach- 
ers and  of  agents,  who  should  examine  and  endeavor  to  improve  the 
state  of  our  schools. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  a  successful  experiment  has 
been  made,  testing  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  Circuit 
Schools.  Six  of  these  schools  were  opened  in  four  different  towns 
in  Massachusetts,  during  the  last  autumn.  These  were  kept  up  for 
di^ereut  terms  of  time,  from  three  to  nine  mouths.  Instruction  was 
given  in  all  the  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  and  in  some  which  are  found  only  in  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies. The  scholars  were  of  both  sexes,  and  from  six  to  fifty  years 
of  age.  A  high  degree  of  interest  in  their  studies  was  excited,  and 
in  most  instances,  this  continued  undiminished  to  the  last.  The  les- 
sons assigned  were  carefully  studied  during  the  week,  and  the  reci- 
tations were  distinguished  for  accuracy  and  promptitude.  The  pro- 
gress in  study  was  pruporlio nobly  greater,  than  in  the  continuous 
day  schools.  On  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment, the  Directors  contemplate  with  much  hope,  the  extensive  in- 
troduction of  the  system  into  the  sparsely  settled  and  destitute  por- 
tions of  our  country,  to  which  it  was  originally  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted. 

Circumstances  having  rendered  it  inexpedient,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Directors,  to  appoint  a  General  Agent  during  the  past  year,  they 
have  endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned,  by  employ- 
ing several  gentlemen  as  temporary  agents,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Society's  plans.  These  agents  have  visited  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  towns,  in  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut  and  New  York.  Following  their  instruc- 
tions, they  have  examined  schools,  addressed  assemblies  of  parents 
and  teachers,  established  Lyceums,  called  county  conventions,  and 
formed  associations  of  teachers.  Wherever  they  have  been,  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  have  given  them  a  cordial 
welcome.  Large  bodies  of  men,  the  most  influential  in  society,  have 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  our  Association.  One  State  society 
has  been  formed,  having  for  its  basis  the  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion. Many  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  education  in  the 
country  have  tendered  their  personal  influence  and  their  purses,  to 
assist  us  in  our  enterprise. 

But  many,  even  of  this  class,  are  making  only  feeble  efforts  to  ele- 
vate the  character  of  our  schools  ;  for  the  apathy  which  prevails  in 
the  mass  of  the  community  operates  as  a  discouragement  to  the  la- 
bors of  the  few  who  are  really  desirous  of  a  better  public  sentiment, 
and  more  energetic  measures.  The  evils  which  our  agents  discov- 
ered by  a  personal  examination  of  the  districts  not  connected  with 
the  villages,  (which,  it  must  be  remembered,  embrace  a  great  ma- 
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jority  of  all  the  schools  in  New  England,)  are  so  serious,  both  in  re- 
spect of  their  number  and  their  magnitude,  as  to  awaken  apprehen- 
sion in  all  who  )o?e  the  interests  of  learning,  and  the  purity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  rising  generation.  The  incompetency  of  teachers, 
both  as  it  regards  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  branches  which 
they  teach,  and  of  the  art  of  communicating  instruction  ;  the  indif- 
ference of  parents  to  the  prosperity  of  their  schools ;  the  mistaken 
economy  exhibited  in  the  location,  construction,  and  furniture  of 
school  houses  ;  the  deficiency  of  suitable  books,  and  the  almost  total 
absence  <^f  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  various  subjects  of  study, 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  alarm.  Many  facts  might  be  sub- 
mitted, tending  to  establish  and  illustrate  each  of  these  points,  but 
they  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

In  concluding  this  very  brief  statement,  the  Board  of  Directors 
find  abundant  reason  for  gratitude  to  divine  Providence,  and  ample  en- 
couragement in  the  success  of  the  labors  they  have  performed,  in  the 
favor  of  tlie  public  press,  in  the  approbation  of  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  in  the  general  conviction  that  the  Society  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  They  find  also  pow- 
erful motives  to  more  extended  and  more  vigorous  efibrts,  in  behalf  of 
the  great  interests  which  the  Society  is  designed  to  promote.  From 
the  facts  which  are  developed  in  the  reports  of  the  Society's  agents, 
it  is  apparent,  that  even  our  own  New  England  is  still  slumbering 
over  the  responsibilities  which  should  wake  her  to  put  forth  all  her 
energies.  Her  teachers  are  yet  to  learn,  in  most  instances,  the  arts 
of  instruction,  and  government,  and  education ;  persons  entrusted 
with  the  selection  and  employment  of  instructors,  are  yet  to  practise 
a  severe  fidelity  to  their  trust ;  the  social  and  moral  natures  of  the 
children  are  yet  to  receive  a  due  attention  ;  the  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence of  parents  and  guardians  must  be  broken  up.  To  arouse  the 
christian  and  the  patriot,  to  excite  the  sympathy  and  concern  of  the 
parent,  to  waken  the  dormant  energies  of  a  whole  community,  even 
in  this  native  land  of  free  schools,  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 
And  then  we  are  to  remember  that  the  wide  wastes  of  the  west  are 
still  before  us ;  and  if  it  should  ever  find  the  field  of  its  labors  at 
home  too  narrow,  or  its  resources  too  extensive,  there  is  scarcely  a 
spot  upon  the  globe,  beyond  the  limits  of  a  few  favored  countries, 
which  does  not  invite  its  operations,  and  which  would  not  be  fertil- 
ized and  blesFcd  by  the  influence  of  improved  means  of  education, 
the  only  sure  basis  of  liberty,  and  morals,  and  religion. 

The  Directors  would  conclude  their  Report  in  the  language  of 
their  circular. 

*  Confiding  in  the  merits  of  their  cause,  and  the  obvious  and  im- 
portant relations  it  bears  to  every  other  enterprise  undertaken  for 
the  sake  of  human  improvement  and  happiness,  they  confidently 
make  their  appeal  to  an  enlightened  and  christian  public  for  their 
countenance  and  support.  They  contemplate  no  collision  with  any 
other  benevolent  institution  of  the  day.     The  field  which  they  pur- 
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pose  to  enter  is  as  yet  unoccupied.  Tfais  Society  now  comes  for- 
wdrd  not  as  the  ri?al,  but  as  the  sister  and  co-worker  of  the  tiow 
existing  societies.  Her  efforts,  hitherto,  have  been  comparatively 
but  few,  and  those  too,  sustained  only  by  the  feebleness  of  youth, 
and  under  the  embarrassment  of  that  frigid  and  paralyzing  reception 
with  which  the  yet  unaccredited  purposes  of  benevolence  are  wont 
to  be  received.  But. though  she  is  young  and  feeble^  she  remembers 
that  her  elder  sisters  were  once  young  Jike  herself,  and  she  believes 
that  that  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  Christian  beneficence,  which  is 
the  common  parent  of  both  them  and  her,  will  foster  and  sustain 
her.' 

On  behalf  of  the  Directors. 

Samuel  Farrar^  President, 

MiLO  P.  Jbwett,  Secretary, 

After  the  reading  Of  the  Report,  the  following  resolutions  were 

unanimously  adopted.     On  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  seconded  by 

Mr  Newton,  of  Vermont, 

Besolvedf  —  1,  That  in  view  of  the  facts  presented  to  this  meeting  from  the 
reports  of  the  agents  of  this  society,  and  from  other  sources,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  state  of  schools,  even  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  our  country,  is  far  beloir 
the  standard  which  is  requisite  for  the  institutions  of  a  free  people. 

On   motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lindsley  of  Boston,  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Shipherd  of  Ohio, 

Resolved,  —  2,  That  it  is  an  imperious  duty  devolvinf;  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  patriots  and  christians,  to  provide  schools  for  the  multitude  of 
children  who  are  destitute  of  instruction,  especially  at  the  south  and  west. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Barton  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  seconded 
by  Mr  Beeman, 

Resolved,  —  3,  That  the  experience  of  the  last  year  furnishes  abundant  evi- 
dence, that  the  employment  of  agents  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  community, 
to  excite  interest  on  the  subject  ot  education,  and  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  instruction,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  our 
schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Taylor  of  New  York, 

Resolved,  —  4,  'thdX  the  society  find  abundant  evidence  that  the  community 
have  begun  to  feel  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  are  prepared  to  encourage 
and  sustain  measures  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  in  view  of  the  succean  which  has 
thus  far  attended  their  eflforts,  they  have  great  occasion  for  gratitude  to  God,  and 
encouragement  to  go  forward  with  increased  energy. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Hall  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  seconded  by 
Prof.  Emerson, 

Resolved,  —  5,  That  in  order  to  secure  more  prompt  and  extended  efibrt,  it  Is 
expedient  that  the  seat  of  this  society's  operations  be  transferred  to  Boston,  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  call  a  meeting  on  the  23d  of  August  to  present 
the  subject  for  their  consideration,  and  that  the  Report  now  made  be  accepted 
and  referred  to  them,  to  be  enlarged  and  presented  at  that  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Barton, 

Resolved,  —  6,  Thiit  as  this  Society  has  never  been  concerned  in  the  circula- 
tion or  recommendation  of  school  books,  and  as  its  objects  are  entirely  unconnect- 
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ed  with  any  private  iDterests,  the  agents  should  be  ci^oined  to  abstain  from  act- 
ing as  th^  agents  of  any  publishers  or  authors  of  books,  or  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  schools. 

Supplementary  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Directors. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  extend  the  report  of  the  society  have 
deemed  it  advisable,  in  preparing  it  for  publication,  to  confine  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  statement  of  the  facts  collected  by  the  society. 
They  regret  that  the  absence  or  illness  of  some  of  the  agents,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  others,  now  absorbed  in  other  duties, 
have  prevented  the  detailed  account  which  they  could  have  desired ; 
but  they  find  enough  to  excite  much  anxiety  concerning  our  schools, 
to  show  the  necessity  of  exploring  and  endeavoring  to  improve  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  the  society  in  their  peculiar  plans 
and  efforts  for  this  object. 

The  agents  have  been  accustomed  to  visit  the  schools  of  each 
town  through  which  they  passed,  to  call  upon  the  inost  influential 
individaals,  and  at  a  suitable  period,  to  assemble  the  inhabitants  at 
a  public  lecture.  In  this  lecture,  they  generally  gave  some  account 
of  the  objects  of  the  ^society,  and  in  conformity  with  their  instruc- 
tions, presented  some  of  the  great  principles  of  education  and  the 
most  important  improvements  in  organizing  and  conducting  schck>ls, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  which  they  found  most  prevalent, 
and  suggested  some  mode  of  remedying  them.  They  also  endeav- 
ored, as  often  as  possible,  to  promote  the  formation  of  conventions 
and  associations  of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education,  for  the 
benefit  of  schools,  and  for  mutual  improvement. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  unfavorable,  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sure of  agricultural  labor,  and  the  state  of  the  weather ;  but  still, 
large  assemblies  were  oflen  collected,  and  frequently  a  church  was 
filled.  In  most  instances,  as  has  already  been  stated,  they  met  with 
cordial  support  from  teachers  and  intelligent  men.  In  many  instan- 
ces, the  circumstances  which  have  been  stated,  and  the  recent  de- 
mands for  other  objects  of  benevolence,  rendered  it  inexpedient,  in 
the  view  of  the  agents,  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid  for  the  society ;  but 
where  this  was  done,  it  was  usually  given  liberally,  and  the  agents 
were  generally  urged  to  repeat  their  visit. 

But  there  is  more  substantial  evidence  of  the  utility  of  this  mode 
of  promoting  improvements  in  education,  as  in  the  following  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  agents. 

<  In  one  town,  where  they  had  had  their  attention  called  to  the  subject  about 
two  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  who  gave  a  lecture  on  the  evils  in  our  common 
lebools,  an  entire  revolution  had  been  produced.  I  was  informed  three  vears 
ago,  that  they  had  three  times  as  many  teachers  in  that  town  as  could  find  em- 
pKyymADt,  who  would  '  keep'  for  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  month  ;  but  now  there 
was  such  a  cha'nge  in  public  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, that  there  were  not  one  half  enough  to  supply  the  town,  who  were  conaid-' 
tred  qwUyied.  They  stated,  further,  that,  had  not  their  attention  been  called  to 
the  mibject  in  this  manner,  they  might  have  continued  to  the  present  time  as 
hmf  were  before. 
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'  Id  another  town,  where  they  had  their  attention  awakened  in  ref^anl  to  their 
schools  at  about  the  same  time,  similar  eflfects  were  witnessed.  It  was  a  place 
notorious  for  dis.«ipation,  and  1  had  long  known  it  as  such.  Here  they  had  formed 
a  Lyceum.  The  old  and  the  young  were  interested  in  it ;  and  I  found  them  act- 
ually  engaged  in  making  apparatus,  with  which  to  survey  the  mountains  which 
had  so  lung  witnessed  their  scenes  of  folly.* 

The  same  agent  gives  the  following  interestiog  account  of  efforts 
at  improvement,  which  will  show  that  there  is  a  preparation  ibr  re- 
ceiving such  agents  as  the  society  employs. 

*  Before  I  arrived,  a  number  of  gentlemen  had  met  and  organized  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  state  of  the  schools,  and  givmg  lectures  on  vari- 
ou8  topics  connected  with  the  subject  of  teaching.  About  twenty  topics  were 
added  to  their  list  while  I  was  theie.  Among  those  who  had  pledged  themselves 
to  give  lectures  were  the  two  clers^ymen,  the  preceptors  of  the  two  academies, 

the  Hon.  Mr ,  member  of  Congress,  and  the  physicians  of  the  place.    I 

was  solicited  to  call  a  county  convention  in county.    The  specific  object 

was  to  or(£anize  a  county  society,  to  enlist  gentlemen  in  other  towns  to  eive  lee- 
ture.s,  and  to  institute  a  course  of  circuit  lecturing  throu|;h  the  county.  This  we 
supposed  was  feasible.  We  supposed  the  lectures  which  the  centlemen  were 
to  give,  would  be  as  valuable  in  other  towns  as  there ;  and  tnat  each  town  in 
the  county  might  thus  be  united,  for  mutual  instruction.  The  conveotioo  was 
called,  but  a  Ions;  and  severe  storm  prevented  people  from  assembling.  I  have 
since  learned,  that  in  this  place  they  are  prosecuting  the  work  of  reform  with 
ardor,  and  that  they  lecture  alternately  at  every  school  district  in  the  town.  The 
general  leeling  through  the  whole  country  is,  that  an  effiirt  must  be  made  to  ele- 
vate the  character  of  the  common  schools. 

.  *  In  some  parts  of county,  the  same  state  of  feeling  existed.     In  others 

there  was  an  apathy  on  the  whole  subject.' 

Another  agent  succeeded  in  collecting  a  county  convention  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
brief  sketch. 

'  At  thi!»  convention  there  were  present  between  seventyfive  and  a  hundred 
teachers,  besides  clergymen,  lawyers,  &c,  (lom  almost  all  partt  of  the  county. 
We  met  and  organized  on  Monday,  3d  of  June,  and  continued  our  session  until 
Wednesday  evening,  Gth.  The  result  of  this  convention,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  successful  and  salutary.  A  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  a 
member  of  the  legislature  was  chairman,  to  call  a  convention  in  the  fall,  and  also 
to  prepare  a  constitution  for  a  permanent  county  association,  for  the  promotion  of 
common  education.' 

From  the  public  papers  as  well  as  from  the  report  of  the  agent  for 
the  state  of  New  York,  it  appears,  that  great  interest  was  excited  in 
that  state.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  connexion 
with  other  leading  men,  called  a  meeting,  which  was  very  fully  at- 
tended. The  assembly  was  addressed  by  several  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nence, who  offered  resolutions,  unanimously  adopted,  that  '  they  ap- 
prove the  objects  of  this  society,  and  recommend  it  to  the  patronage 
of  every  friend  of  his  country.*  In  Albany,  a  large  and  respectaUe 
committee  was  appointed,  to  form  a  state  society  for  improving  com- 
mon schools.  In  several  towns  and  counties  in  the  interior  of  the 
state,  conventions  of  teachers  were  assembled,  and  permanent  asso- 
ciations formed,  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

But  while  such  encouragement  is  presented  to  sustain  the  society 
in  its  future  labors,  painful  evidence  of  their  necessity  has  been  gen- 
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erally  discovered.  The  agents  uniformly  found,  that  some  towns 
and  districts  were  provided  with  well  conducted  and  valuable  schools, 
and  well  qualified  teachers.  They  had  also  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
generally  with  some  individuals  in  every  town,  ready  to  engage  in  ef- 
forts for  improvement,  and  to  give  cordial  reception  to  all  who  should 
bring  them  valuable  information.  At  the  same  time,  they  found  that 
the  light  and  improvements  diffused  through  one  town  or  district 
were,  in  many  cases,  unknown  in  another,  only  a  few  miles  distant ; 
and  that  the  efforts  and  advances  made  in  our  large  towns,  are  almost 
unknown  beyond  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Their  observations 
fully  prove  the  statements  so  often  made,  that  there  are  great  and  se- 
rious defects  in  our  schools ;  and  confirm  the  Directors  in  their  opin- 
ion of  the  necessity  of  a  society  like  the  present. 

It  will  be  useful  to  commence  a  brief  view  of  their  reports  with  an 
account  of  one  state  in  New  England,  derived  from  the  report  of  a 
convention  on  this  subject.  In  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Common  Schools  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  we  find 
the  following  facts,  which  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  others 
which  the  Directors  are  called  upon  to  state. 

The  low  wages  and  consequent  change  of  teachers  are  thus  men- 
tioned as  among  the  radical  evils  : 

The  average  compensation,  in  addition  to  board,  is  about  $1 1  a  month  for  male 
teachers,  and  a  dollar  a  weelffor  females.  Many  females,  however,  of  considera- 
ble experience,  teach  at  75  cents  a  week ;  and  some  whose  experience  is  less,  at 
62  1-2,  or  even  60.  Many  board  themselves  and  teach  for  one  dollar  ;  as  it  is  very 
generally  supposed  that  a  female  instructor  can  earn  enough  at  some  other  em- 
ployment, durinf;  the  intervals  between  school  hours,  to  pay  for  her  hoard.  It 
seems  scarcely  understood  by  parents,  or  even  by  some  teachers,  that  duty  requires 
them  to  dovote  any  greater  part  of  their  time  to  their  school,  than  the  six  hours 
usually  allotted  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  exists  in  connection  with  the  common  schooN 
oi  ConnectlcuU  ^  ^ perpetual  change  of  teachers.  It  is,  indeed,  the  general 
belief  iu  the  country  towns,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  thattf  is  better  for  the  school, 
to  exchange  often.  We  are  inclined  to  think  this  opinion,  has,  till  recently,  been 
extending  in  that  State ;  for  80  years  ago,  it  was  more  common  for  an  instructor 
to  be  employed  two  successive  seasons  in  the  same  school  than  now. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  is  thus  described : 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  winter  schools,  is  upon  the  aver- 
age,  about  40  to  each  school ;  the  number  in  attendance  in  summer  is  much  less. 
In  ooe  society,  containing  499  pupils,  between  4  and  16  years  of  age,  only  200 
were  in  attendance  during  the  summer.  However  great  the  number  of  pupils — 
■ad  there  are  sometimes  80  or  100,  —  only  one  teacher  is  allowed.  There  are  a 
lew  exceptions  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  where  a  female  assistant  has  been 
employed,  especially  during  the  winter.  The  great  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  this  arrangement,  and  even  its  economy ^  seem  however  to  have  attracted 
bat  little  attention.  —  There  are  a  few  children  in  the  State,  who  receive  no  in- 
itractlon  at  all ;  but  their  number  is  by  no  means  considerable. 

The  rize  of  school  houses  is  generally  much  too  small.  We  often  find  50  or  60 
pupils  crowded  into  a  room,  twenty  feet  square,  or  twenty  by  eighteen  feet ;  of 
which  number,  80  write,  20  study  arithmetic,  and  a  few,  grammar  and  geogra- 
phy; and  within  these  narrow  dimensions,  all  the  evolutions  of  the  school,  and 
the  arransement  and  disbanding  of  classes,  are  to  be  performed,  and  room  found 
fiff  that  display  of  rules,  and  inkstands,  and  slates,  and  pencils,  and  maps,  which 
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those  studies  commonly  involve.  Added  to  all  this,  the  instructor's  table  or  desk, 
and  a  stove,  when  a  fireplace  is  not  used,  are  all  comprehended  in  the  same  space ; 
and  to  crown  thu  whole,  the  outer  clothes,  hats,  &c,  of  half  a  hundred  pupils, 
with  their  baskets  of  food  and  drink,  are  sometimes  deposited  in  various  parts  of 
the  school  room.  How  is  it  possible  to  proceed  with  the  appropriate  exercises  of 
the  school,  encaeed  in  this  manner  ? 

Af^in,  school  houses  are  f^enerallj  very  poorly  lighted.  We  have  seen  many 
school  rooms  occupied  by  40  to  60  pupils,  lighted  by  only  60  to  T2  panes  of  glass, 
the  dimensions  of  which  were  only  6  by  8  inches.  The  amount  in  superficial 
feet  is  thus  less  than  two  thirds  as  great  as  the  amount  of  glass  in  two  unndota 
of  a  chamber.  The  windows  are  also  placed  too  low  in  the  walls  of  the  building, 
as  they  are  thus  exposed  to  frequent  injury,  and  permit  the  pupils  to  be  divert^ 
from  their  studies  by  every  little  movement  which  takes  place  near  the  school 
house. 

The  construction  and  situation  of  school-houses  were  found  mate- 
rially defective. 

Greater  attention  ought  also  to  be  paid  to  the  location  and  external  arrange- 
ment  of  school  houses.  They  are  usually  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  district.  Stagnant  marshes  and  ponds,  or  what  is  scarcely  less  injurious, 
sandbanks,  in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Some 
are  even  placed  in  close  contact  with  pounds  and  prisons,  whose  moral  influence 
on  little  children,  cannot  but  be  unfavorable.  There  is  another  evil,  whose  tm- 
medicLte  results  are  of  still  greater  magnitude.  Standing  as  a  majority  of  school- 
houses  do,  contiguous  to  dwelling  houses,  and  barns,  and  enclosures,  and  fruit 
trees,  and  gardens,  serious  difficulties  are  apt  to  arise  between  the  scholars  and 
the  owners.  Fences  are  apt  to  be  thrown  down,  herds  or  flocks  frightened,  fruits 
purloined,  &c.  In  seeking  to  avoid  or  prevent  these  and  other  kindred  sources  of 
evil,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  locate  our  school-houses 
in  a  wilderness  or  desert.  But  we  cannot  avoid  insisting  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  selecting  airy,  shady,  healthy  situations ;  and  avoidiuj^  villages  and 
public  roads,  which  expose  to  noise  and  dust,  as  well  as  to  scenes  o(  immoral  and 
sometimes  indecent  example,  whether  in  the  centre  of  the  district  or  not. 
N^A  few  districts  in  the  State  are,  even  now,  «lestitute  of  any  school- houses  at  all. 
In  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns,  there  were  in  18S0,  sev- 
eral instances  of  the  kind.  One  of  the  schools  occupied  a  chamber  in  a  dwelling 
house  ;  another  a  very  small  shoe-maker*s  shop,  badly  constructed,  and  poorly 
lighted. 

From  a  document  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  convention  to  which 
this  report  was  made,  it  appears,  that  while  some  schools  are  con- 
ducted in  an  excellent  manner  and  on  rational  principles,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  methods  of  instruction  are  mechanical.  The  agent 
of  the  society  for  Connecticut  confirms  the  account  given  in  these 
views  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  that  state  ;  and  observes,  that  so 
far  as  he  could  observe,  '  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  and 
utility  of  schools  is  found  in  the  mechanical  methods  of  teaching.' 
He  adds  the  following  general  statement  concerning  the  towns  which 
he  visited. 

The  district  schools  in  this  state  receive  very  little  attention  connpared  with 
private  schools  and  academies.  Many  parents  in  the  villages  who  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Uie 
real  character  of  the  disitrict  schools,  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  habits  they  acquire  in  them.  Instead,  however,  of  making 
eflbrts  to  improve  them,  they  combine  in  order  to  establish  a  select  school,  and 
the  district  school  thus  passes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  little  interest  in 
it,  except  to  procure  and  expend  the  money  furnished  by  the  public  treasury. 
This  is  usually  done  by  employing  the  cheapest  teacher,  for  the  longest  time 
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possible.  It  is  io  this  way  that  lihe  fund,  instead  of  helping  to  improve  the  schools, 
encourages  many  of  the  towod  in  neglecting  all  exertion.  In  consequence  of 
the  small  compensation  which  is  offered  to  teacherS|  those  who  are  qualified  will 
DOt  generally  engage  in  the  employment ;  and  this  will  doubtless  be  the  case,^and 
schools  will  remain  in  a  low  state,  so  long  as  the  cheapest  teachers  are  preferred. 
The  schools  are  not  ofVon  visited  either  to  discover  or  remedy  defects,  except 
in  a  formal  manner,  twice  in  the  season,  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law 
which  absolutely  requires  this.  Parents  even,  seldom  visit  the  schools  in  which 
their  children  are  taught. 

This  agent  observes  in  another  part  of  his  report  that  most  of  the 
defects  in  the  schools  of  this  state  were  traced  by  intelligent  men 
with  whom  he  conversed,  first  to  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the 
school  fund.  Second,  to  the  want  of  qualified  teachers.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  engaging  teachers,  and  the  influence  of  the 
fund,  the  report  of  the  society  already  alluded  to,  thus  confirms  the 
views  of  the  agents. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  evinces  the  paralyzing  effect  of  a  large  fund,  a$  it 
has  been  hitherto  appliedf  than  the  indifference  which  prevails,  almost  univer- 
sally, in  regard  to  setting  up  schools.  When  the  district  committee  warn  a  meet- 
ing, only  a  small  proportion  of  those  concerned  can,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  induc- 
ed to  attend ;  and  within  a  few  years,  it  has  often  happened  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber could  not  be  collected  to  transact  business  in  a  proper  and  legal  manner.  When, 
however,  the  people  of  a  district  are  collected,  their  inquiries,  so  far  as  regards  a 
teacher,  are  not  generally  *  Is  he  qualified  ?'  —  but  *  What  are  his  terms  ?'  and 
'  Can  he  get  a  certifiicate  ?*  It  is  usually  understood  that  the  Committee,  in  select- 
ing the  candidate,  will  keep  principally  in  view,  the  amount  of  money  likely  to  be 
received  from  the  State  treasury,  and  the  Society  fund  (when  one  exists)  ;  and 
employ  an  instructor  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  on  such  terms,  as  will  just 
at)sorb  that  sum  and  no  more.  Indeed  they  are  often  directed  to  this  effect,  by  a 
vote  of  the  meeting.  If  a  small  sum  is  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  to  complete  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  at  the  close  of  tlie  term,  it  is  usually  paid  with  far  greater 
reluctance  than  the  whole  expenses  were  paid,  before  the  year  1795,  when  no 
fund  existed.  It  is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that  before  that  period,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  continue  the  schools  nearly  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  year  as  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  the  interest  which  parents  and  the  public  at  large  manifested  in  their 
welfare,  was  incomparably  greater.  We  once  more  beg  to  be  understood,  as 
speaking  generally  ;  for  there  are,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State  many  hon- 
orable exceptions  to  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

In  reference  to  other  New  England  States,  concerning  which  no  • 
public  documents  exist,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  state  the  facts  gen- 
erally, rather  to  furnish  evidence  that  there  is  need  of  examining  and 
improving  our  schools,  than  to  point  out  particular  fields  of  operation^ 
or  the  defects  of  particular  places. 

One  agent  states,  that  in  the  region  he  visited,  the  people  had  be- 
ffun  to  be  sensible  of  their  wants,  but  that  '  the  state  of  schools  was 
lamentably  low,  the  books  antiquated,  and  the  teachers  very  deficient 
in  qualifications  (or  the  office.'  The  more  respectable  part  of  the 
community  say,  that  they  cannot  send  their  children  to  the  common 
schools  in  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  instruction  and  of  morals ; 
and  they  establish  private  schools.  Teachers  simply  follow  the 
coarse  of  questions  in  the  book,  continually  impeded  by  the  want  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects.  School  committees  neglect 
their  duty.  No  more  striking  proof  can  be  found  of  the  need  of  ex- 
ploring our  country,  than  that  the  following  occurrence  should  take 
place  in  a  village  in  New  England. 
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*  In  one  town,  not  far  from  the  capital  of  the  state,  the  people  objected  to  hear- 
ing a  lecture,  declaring  that  they  did  not  want  these  new  ways — tnatthey  would 
not  have  their  children  taught  that  the  world  turns  round  !  This  is  only  one  in- 
Htance  among  others  of  such  prejudice.' 

A  similar  case  of  ignorance  in  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  a  coun- 
try village,  occurred  to  a  gentleman  known  to  a  member  of  the  soci- 
ety, nnd  he  was  seriously  charged  with  attacking  the  authority  of  the 
bible,  in  teaching  that  the  sun  does  not  move ! 

An  agent  in  another  state  observes,  that  it  is  rare  for  parents  to 
visit  schools,  and  that  committees  are  very  careless  in  examining 
teachers.  The  committee  by  whom  he  was  examined,  on  taking 
charge  of  a  common  school,  simply  asked  whether  he  had  been  edu- 
cated at  college;  and  without  a  single  inquiry  as  to  his  knowledge  or 
his  ability  to  teach,  certified  that  he  was  qualified  for  an  instructor. 
The  appointment  of  teachers  is  often  a  question  of  party  ;  and  one 
instance  came  to  his  knowledge  in  which  a  vote  was  purchased  for 
this  office,  by  a  glass  of  ardent  spirits.  As  might  be  expected ^  teach- 
ers were  often  employed,  when  known  to  be  intemperate.  False 
economy  is  practised,  by  hiring,  almost  universally,  the  cheapest 
teacher,  whatever  other  qualification  he  may  have.  Children  were 
imperfectly  furnished  with  books,  and  he  had  oflen  known  a  family 
of  four  and  even  six  children,  with  only  two  books  for  all.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  long  vacations,  and  imperfect  instruction,  it  is  a  com- 
mon fact,  that  children  forget  nearly  all  they  have  learned  from  one 
year  to  another.  Instruction  in  reading  is  generally  confined  to  mere 
pronouncing,  without  any  expl9nation  of  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage; and  the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  arithmetic,  and  other 
branches,  is  chiefly  mechanical,  without  explanation  or  illustration. 

The  following  general  account  of  the  schools  in  the  state  is  given 
by  the  same  agent. 

*  The  character  of  the  common  schools  in  the  state  is  not  at  all  uniform.  The 
evils  and  defects  are  multiform  and  varied,  through  the  wide  extent  of  country 
over  which  they  are  scattered ;  often  depending  on  the  sectional  prejudices  and 
peculiar  education  and  character  of  the  people.  In  the  larger  towns  and  villages, 
the  schools  are  in  a  flonrishing  condition,  enjoying  the  common  advantages  and 
privileges  of  schools  of  the  more  elevated  and  improved  kind.  As  you  recede 
from  the  influence  of  the  larger  towns,  or  more  populous  sections  of  the  country, 
the  schools  become  proportionally  of  a  poorer  character.  There  you  will  find 
&a<2  school-houses,  toorse  books,  and  tDorsf  instructors  —  little  interest  in  school 
committees,  less  in  parents,  and  least  in  pupils.  I  could  name  school  committees 
actually  unable  to  read,  or  write  intelligibly,  to  say  nothing  of  grammar,  arith- 
metic, etc.  etc.  I  know  of  nothing  more  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
that  state  than  the  institution  of  the  American  School  Societv.  The  people  need 
light,  knowledge,  information  in  the  detail  and  practice,  and  also  in  the  theory  of 
school  keeping ;  nnd  they  are  ready  to  engage  in  the  work,  and  cooperate  with 
the  society  in  all  judicious  measures  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of 
their  common  schools.' 

Another  agent  in  the  same  state  gives  the  following  information. 

In  the  whole  county  of ,  there  are  no  permanent  schools,  and  but  two, 

I  believe,  that  are  continued  above  half  the  year.     In  the  academies  above  men- 
tioned, all  of  which  are  in county,  excepting  the   first,  the  improved 
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modes  of  instnictioD  are  iotroduced.    The  general  complaiot  among  the  friends 
of  education  was  the  diificulty  of  obtaining  coiiipetent  instructors. 

Two  obstacles  to  improvement  in  the  system  of  common  school  education,  were 
found  to  prevail  extensively  among  two  different  classes  of  persons.  The  one,  an 
indifference  to  the  subject,  \^hich  existed  principally  among  those  who  had  paid 
little  attention  to  the  subject,  or  those  who  were  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  as  to  think  of  little  else.  The  other  obstacle  was  a  kind  of  despair,  as 
to  any  hope  of  improving  the  system.  This  was  found  among  those  who  had 
heretofore  made  isolated,  and  consequently  ineffectual  efforts,  in  behalf  of  the 
cause.  It  is  hoped  an  interest  was  awakened  on  this  subject  in  the  minds  of  some 
gentlemen  of  the  bar.  Perhaps  county  conventions  may  be  called  in  connection 
with  the  sessions  of  the  courts. 

An  agent  in  another  state  gives  the  following  general  view  of  the 
state  of  schools  in  twenty  towns  which  be  visited. 

*  I  generally  found  that  the  sums  of  money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  were 
far  below  what  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  mtelligent  citizens. 
In  not  a  few  instances,  were  these  sums  far  below  those  expended  in. the  town, 
even  in  these  temperate  days,  for  ardent  spirits.  Hence,  I  found,  that  the  schools 
continued  but  a  small  part  of  the  year,  and  that  they  were  seldom  visited,  while 
the  examination  of  teachers  generally  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  requisite 
amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  a  fair  moral  character.  It  did  not  at  all  re- 
spect the  act  of  communicating  instruction  in  the  best  manner,  nor  the  mode  of 
managing  and  governing  a  school.  While  the  teachers  of  some  of  the  schools 
seemed  to  have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  motlern  improvements  in  the  art 
of  instructing  and  governing  a  school,  many  others  seemed  very  contented  to  go 
on  in  what  they  called  the  good  old  way.  Still,  when  the  people  came  together 
for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the  condition  of  education  in  their  own 
town,  and  in  their  county,  I  always  found  among  them,  many  who  felt  an  intense 
degree  of  interest  on  this  subject ;  who  not  only  felt,  but  were  determined  to 
act,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  elevate  the  condition  of  education  in  their  own 
town,  and  If  possible,  so  to  excite  the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  as  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  legislature  to  act  more  directly  und  powerfully  in  its  support. 
Several  of  the  Editors  with  whom  I  (Conversed,  promised  to  make  school  educa- 
tion one  of  the  leading  subjects  of  discussion  in  their  papers.  I  not  upiVequently 
found  young  persons  of  talent  and  influence,  of  both  sexes,  who  wished  to 
qualify  themselves  for  teaching.  Some  of  them  wished  the  qualifications  to  go 
out  and  teach  in  the  destitute  West  I  regret  to  say,  that  many  of  these  wanted 
pecuniary  aid,  but  I  regret  still  more,  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  point  these 
benevolent  youth  to  some  Education  Society,  or  to  some  other  kindred  benevo- 
lent association,  from  which  they  might  expect  to  derive  as-^i^itance.' 

The  same  agent  remarks,  that  the  state  of  discipline  in  the  schools  was  often 
very  low. 

Another  agent,  who  visited  the  schools  of  a  single  county  in  New 
England,  gives  the  following  sketch  of  their  schools. 

llieir  condition  was  various,  not  so  much  however  in  the  different  towns,  as  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  town.    A  description  therefore  of  a  single  town  will 

give  a  correct  view  of  the  subject  generally.      In  one  part  of  a  toum  in 

county,  I  found  and  visited  five  schools.  They  were  in  general,  very  well  or-^ 
ganized  and  conducted.  Books  very  good,  except  '  Perry's  Spelling  Book.' 
There  was  no  apparatus,  not  even  a  black-board -;  and  in  fact,  I  found  none  in  any 
of  the  schools,  except  one.  An  association  of  trustees  was  found  in  this  place; 
and  a  systematic  visitation  of  schools  was  practised  by  the  members.  Everything 
almost  appeared  pleasant,  and  in  some  respects,  as  it  should  be ;  and  this  I  found 
to  some  extent  in  most  of  the  towns  that  I  visited. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  another  part  of  this  town.  I  found  a  school  without  a 
school-house ;  that  is,  a  permanent  one.  The  teacher  removed  her  school  and 
lodging  from  house  to  house,  through  the  district.   Something  like  this  I  found  in 
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almost  every  town.  lo  one  town,  a  certain  class  in  a  district  took  turns  in  teach- 
ing the  school,  or  rather  in  getting  the  school  money  ;  and  as  a  geDeral  thing,  i 
found  a  great  unwillingness  to  letting  the  public  money  go  out  of  tlie  district,  for 
in  that  case,  *  It  w(U  lost,*  In  some  places,  they  do  not  have  a  acbool  more 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  in  the  year.  In  one  place,  the  present  summer, 
the  school  continued  but  three  and  a  half  weeks ;  and  wh^t  was  peculiar  in  tbb 
case,  the  teacher  came  two  hundred  miles.  She  was  well  quali&ed,  and  taught 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  but  the  school  money  failed,  and  the  school  stoppHcd. 
In  one  town,  I  found  a  |>er8on  on  the  school  committee  who  was  examined  last 
year  as  a  teacher,  and  found  wanting.  In  many  towns,  I  found  that  school  com- 
mittees do  nothing —  neither  examine  a  teacher,  nor  visit  a  school.  A  teacher 
told  me,  who  had  taught  most  of  the  time  for  sixteen  years,  that  she  had  never 
had  a  visitor  in  her  school,  not  even  a  parent.  These  facts,  it  will  be  recollected, 
I  put  down  as  extreme  ones,  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  side, 
I  might  mention  the  fact,  that  in  many  towns  good  school-houses  are  found,  and 
good  teachers  sought  for  and  obtained. — *  We  want  a  good  teacher,*  is  their  lan- 
guage, and  <  we  will  pay  him.*  And  again,  the  fact  that  some  in  almost  every 
town  are  awake  to  their  situation  in  this  respect,  acknowledge  at  once  their  defi- 
dences,  when  they  are  pointed  out,  and  commence  improvement.* 

TTo  be  contiDQttd.] 


Art.  VII. —  Arthur  Lewis;  or,  The  Schoolmaster. 

[We  insert  the  following  account  of  the  method  of  *  making  a  schoolmaster* 
because  we  know  it  to  be  substantially  true,  and  because  we  fear  it  is  but  too  just 
an  exhibition  of  the  practice  prevalent  in  many  of  our  prosperous  villages.] 

Chapter  I. 

*  I  don't  see  why  Arthur  can't  keep  the  school  this  winter,'  said  Mr  Da- 
vidson. 

*Our  Arthur  keep  school!'  replied  Mr  Lewis  ;  *you  're  joking.' 

*  Indeed  I  am  not,'  said  Mr  Davidson.  *  Arthur's  learning  is  good  enough 
to  keep  school ;  and  several  of  us  have  talked  the  matter  over,  and  think 
we  had  better  employ  him.' 

Mr  L.  scratched  his  head  and  hemmed  once  or  twice,  at  the  same  time 
manifesting  by  his  countenance  no  little  surprise  that  Arthur  should  be 
thought  of  for  a  *  schoolmaster.'  *  Why,  as  to  Arthur's  keeping  school,' 
said  he,  '  I  don't  know.  It  is  what  I  have  never  thought  of.  He  is  quite 
young  yet.  He  is  only  eighteen,  last  August  I  know  he  has  always 
been  reckoned  a  **  for^rd"  scholar,  but  I  am  not  certain  he  would  ^jmim." 
They  say,  they  are  going  to  be  pretty  strict  in  examining  masters,  this 
year.' 

*  Arthur  is  young,  it  is  true,'  Mr  Davidson  replied ;  'but  he  is  as  steady 
as  some  are  at  thirty ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  difficult 
on  that  account  As  to  his  getting  a  certificate,  it  appears  to  me  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  that.  You  kept  him  at  school  very  steadUy 
in  the  winter,  till  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  Then  he  has  been  to  schod 
to  Mr  Lucas  and  to  Mr  St  John,  one  or  two  winters,  has  he  not  ?' 

*  Oh,  yes  ;'  said  Mr  Lewis.  *  He  has  been  to  Mr  St  John  part  of  tufo 
winters,  and  to  Mr  Lucas  about  six  weeks  in  the  whole,  from  first  to  last 
His  advantages,  I  know,  have  been  very  good,  but  yet  I  don't  know  as  he 
would  pass.    And  another  difficulty  is,  I  toant  him  this  winter  very  mach. 
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But  I  will  talk  the  matter  over  with  him,  and  see  how  he  feels  about  it. 
What  did  you  think  of  giving  him  a  month  ?  And  how  long  would  it  be 
best  to  set  up  a  school  r 

'  Why,  we  had  not  thought  much  about  that  yeC  said  Mr  D.  *  The 
length  of  the  school  must  depend  a  little,  on  how  much  we  pay  a  month. 
We  "rfrati^,"  you  know,  about  thirty  dollars  for  the  winter  school.  If  a 
master  could  be  hired  for  seven  doUars  and  a  halft  we  might  of  course  have 
a  school  four  months,  if  we  board  him ;  but  I  have  thought  that  in  case 
Arthur  kept,  he  might  board  at  home  ;  and  as  he  could  help  you,  out  of 
school  hours  enough  to  pay  his  board,  perhaps  he  could  afford  to  keep 
about  as  low,  as  if  he  ^  went  round  in  the  district" ' 

«  Well,  I  don*t  know ;'  Mr  L.  replied.  '  Arthur  and  I  will  think  of  it 
He  may  be  willing  to  engage.' 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr  L.  was  not  a  little  flattered  with  the  idea  of  Ar- 
thur's keeping  school.  But  as  he  was  the  district  committee  man  this 
year,  what  would  be  said  if  he  put  his  own  son  into  the  school  ?  '  Be- 
sides,' said  he  to  himself,  '  I  am  not  quite  certain  Arthur's  government  is 
right  for  keeping  school.  I  am  afraid  his  learning,  after  all,  is  better  than 
his  government' 

He  was  more  than  half  right  in  this,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 
Arthur  was  one  of  those  who  might  be  termed  memory  scholars.  He  had 
been  flattered  and  praised  and  rewarded  by  his  instructors  so  much,  at  his 
first  going  to  school,  that  at  eight  years  of  age  he  could  spell  all  the  words 
in  Webster's  spelling  book,  and  had  already  begun  to  write.  One  of  his 
earliest  teachers  had  wrought  upon  him  greatly  by  calling  him  Captain  Ar- 
thur. Till  this  period  he  had  been  to  school  three  or  four  months  in  the 
winter,  and  four  in  the  summer;  but  after  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  kept 
at  home  in  the  summer  to  work.  He  attended  the  same  school  three 
months  in  the  winter,  however,  till  he  was  thirteen ;  but  he  made  very  little 
progress.  He  was  already  first  in  the  neighborhood  in  spelling  and 
writing,  and  he  could  read  his  verse  or  paragraph  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  any  scholar  in  the  school ;  and  as  there  was  no  longer  any  demand 
upon  his  emulation,  what  more  had  he  to  do  ?  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and 
Geography  were  not  permitted  in  school,  so  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
going  forward  in  any  of  those  branches.  A  very  little  arithmetic  was 
sometimes  taught  in  the  evenings. 

It  is  true  that  lie  had  attended  about  six  months,  in  the  whole,  at  several 
private  schools ;  but  they  were  schools  which  were  not  very  well  con- 
ducted. All  he  did  at  them  was  to  render  himself  a  little  more  perfect  in 
the  branches  he  had  already  studied  —  spelling,  reading,  and  writing  — and 
to  obtain  a  smattering  of  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

Among  the  rest,  however,  there  were  one  or  two  redeeming  circum- 
stances. Arthur  had  been  fond  of  arithmetic  frdm  his  earliest  years. 
Many  of  his  evenings  had  been  spent  at  home,  by  the  fireside,  with  his 
canwe  and  slate,  even  when  his  companions  were  at  their  sports.  Nor 
did  he  depend  wholly  on  his  book,  though  he  usually  had  one  by  him. 
Sometimes  he  invented  little  questions  himself,  and  solved  them.  His 
fiUber,  who  was  fond  of  '  reckoning  in  his  head,'  as  it  was  called,  used  to 
afford  him  some  aid.  Another  thing  in  his  favor,  was,  that  when  he  at- 
tended three  months  at  Mr  St  John's  private  school,  the  number  of  pupils 
was  so  large,  that  a  part  of  them  —  those  who,  it  was  supposed,  could  beat 
take  care  of  themselves  —  were  assigned  to  another  room ;  and  here,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  and  because  they  found  it  mightily  pleased  Arthur, 
he  was  made  a  kind  of  monitor.    This  rendered  his  luiowledge  of  arithme- 
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tic,  much  more  practical,  for  arithmetic  was  the  principal  branch  studied ; 
but  it  engrossed  his  time  and  thoughts  so  much  that  he  did  very  little 
else. 

But  Arthur  was  utterly  ignorant  of  human  nature.  He  had  never  been 
taught  to  study  himself,  or  others.  His  knowledge  was  confined  to  a 
little  book  work ;  and  as  for  govtffdng^  he  was  no  more  able  to  form  the 
characters  of  the  young,  than  a  child.  The  fault,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
was  not  so  much  his  own,  as  that  of  his  parents ;  especially  his  fatner. 
He  was  a  man  whose  habits  in  this  respect  were  very  unfavorable.  He 
was  kind,  and  in  some  things  judicious ;  but  if  an  error  was  committed, 
he  bad  not  the  resolution  to  correct  it,  unless  his  feelings  rose  to  anger ; 
then  he  would  punish,  and  generally  with  severity.  The  mother  would 
have  done  better,  but  for  the  father.  What  she  could  do  by  dint  of  mere 
kindness  was,  however,  effected.  But  still  the  son  had  never  learned  obe- 
dience, nor  been  taught  to  govern  himself.  He  had  been  constantly  kept 
by  his  father  in  the  belief,  that  he  was  somewhat  inferior,  in  point  of  native 
tfdent  and  capacity,  to  others  around  him  ;  and  had  never,  therefore,  ac- 
quired any  respect  for  himself,  or  any  confidence  in  his  own  ability.  He 
has  often  told  me  that  he  always  compared  himself  to  Stephen  Richards, 
a  half  idiot  in  the  neighborhood  ;  of  which  he  thought  his  attachment  to 
books  furnished  a  strong  evidence.  For  it  ought  to  be  remarked  here, 
that  he  grew  up  with  the  impression,  that  those  young  men  who  attended 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  were  generally  the  fools  of  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  were  sent  to  college  to  put  them,  if  possible,  on  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  or  because  they  were  unfit  for  anyUiing  else. 

But  Arthur  could  labor.  He  had  just  unloaded  the  cart,  turned  out  the 
oxen,  put  on  his  coat,  and  set  down  to  his  evening  repast,  when  his  father 
observed,  '  Well,  Arthur ;  what  should  you  say  to  keeping  school  tbii 
winter?' 

*  /  keep  school,  father !  Pray  why  should  you  ask  such  a  question  as 
that?' 

'  Why,'  said  his  father,  <  Mr  Davidson  says  that  some  of  the  district  are 
desirous  you  should  keep  oui  school  this  winter.  I  told  him  I  would  talk 
with  you  about  it ;  I  did  not  know  what  you  would  think.' 

Arthur  was  so  confused  at  the  proposition,  that  partly  from  surprise  and 
partly  from  absence  of  mind,  he  had  filled  his  pipes  so  fast  with  his  bread 
and  milk  that  he  found  some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  But  he  at  length 
recovered  the  command  of  his  throat  and  vocal  organs,  and  answered ; 
*  Why,  really,  father,  I  don't  know  Kow  to  keep  school ;  and  if  I  did,  I 
should  not  like  to  keep  in  my  own  district,  where  I  have  always  been  to 
school.  Half  the  children  are  my  cousins,  you  know;  and  almost  all  of 
them  have  been  my  mates  at  play.  I  fear  they  never  would  mind  me. 
But  who  is  it,  fatlier,  besides  Mr  D.  that  wants  to  have  me  take  the  school  ?' 

<  I  don't  know,'  said  his  father,  <  who  it  is ;  for  I  did  not  think  to  ask. 
Several  of  the  neighbors,  I  believe.' 

'I  very  much  doubt,' said  Arthur,  ^whetherl  should  pa98  an  examit%ation. 
But  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered.  J  don't  see  how  you  could 
spare  me.  That  timber  must  be  got  out  for  Mr  T.  How  long  do  they 
want  me  to  keep,  and  what  will  they  give  ? ' 

Mr  Lewis  now  related  to  his  son,  the  conversation  with  Mr  Davidson ; 
and  concluded  with  observing  that  after  all  it  must  be  left  chiefly  with  him 
to  decide.  '  You  can  do  as  you  please,'  said  he.  *  If  you  think  you  can 
keep  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  work  for  me,  except  during  the 
school  hours,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objection.' 
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'  But,  father,  how  would  it  appear  for  you  to  put  your  own  son  into  the 
school  ?'  said  Arthur.  *  If  the  rest  wish  it.ever  so  much,  it  appears  to  me, 
it  will  be  likely  to  be  reported  abroad,  that  it  is  all  your  doings.' 

*  Well ;  I  am  not  anxious  about  it  any  way,'  his  father  replied.  '  I  tell 
you,  you  can  do  as  you  please.' 

Arthur  did  not  sleep  much  that  night  —  for  two  reasoM.  The  first  was, 
that  in  a  state  of  mental  absence  he  had  loaded  his  stomach  about  twice  as 
heavily  as  usual ;  and  this,  too,  almost  without  mastication ;  and  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  were  too  much  disturbed  to  permit  him  to  sleep.  But  the 
other  and  stronger  reason  was,  that  the  thoughts  of  keeping  school  had 
engrossed  his  whole  mind.  He  fancied  himself  at  one  time  in  his  peda- 
gogical chair,  wielding  his  birchen  sceptre  with  wonderful  success  ;  at 
another,  his  patience  was  put  to  a  severe  trial  with  Tim's  awkwardness,  in 
not  distinguishing  b  from  d ;  and  at  another,  the  villainous  scholars  were 
contriving  to  turn  him  out  of  the  school  house,  and  bar  him  out  Half  wak- 
ing, he  called  out  aloud,  in  one  instance,  *  Rascals !  I  am  lord  of  my  own 
possessions  yet,  in  spite  of  you.' 

In  truth,  he  had  always  secretly  aspired  to  the  chair  of  the  pedagogue ; 
but  without  daring  hardly  to  lifl  his  eyes  so  for.  But  now  Dame  Fortune 
had  opened  the  door  and  bid  him  enter.  Ought  he  to  obey  the  call,  or 
stay  where  he  was,  and  avoid  the  risk  ?  Risk,  there  certainly  was,  more 
or  less.    He  could  not  tell  how  he  might  succeed. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  noised  about  that  Arthur  was  talked  of  for  a 
schoolmaster.  They  all  thought  he  would  pass ;  but  what  does  he  ask  a 
month  ?  was  the  question.  This,  nobody  could  tell ;  but  it  was  generally 
believed  he  would  keep  at  a  very  low  rate.  Some  of  them  thought  he 
was  so  young,  he  might  be  hired  for  seven  dollars  a  month. 

The  children  liked  the  idea  very  well ;  for  if  Master  Arthur  should  keep, 
they  said,  they  could  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased.  *  He  is  so  good 
natured  and  pleasant,'  said  they,  *  that  he  wont  surely  punish  us  very 
bad,  if  we  behave  a  little  out  of  the  way.' 

Mr  Lewis  concluded  that  it  would  not  appear  well  for  him  to  employ 
his  own  son ;  and  as  the  son  seemed  inclined  to  listen  to  proposals,  he  told 
Mr  Davidson  that  if  he  was  willing  to  act  as  Committee  man  in  his  stead, 
and  call  a  meeting,  he  would  draw  the  public  money  for  the  district ;  for 
no  one  could  draw  their  proportion  of  the  fund  but  the  Committee  who 
had  been  legally  appointed.    Mr  D.  at  length  consented. 

CHAPTER   II. 

'  I  wish,  Arthur,'  said  Mr  Davidson,  *■  you  would  just  write  a  notice  for 
a  school  meeting,  for  I  don't  know  how.' 

<  Well,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  to  write ;'  said  Arthur. 

'  Mr  Lewis,'  said  Mr  D.,  *  what  is  the  proper  way  to  write  a  notice  7* 

So  Mr  L.  told  him,  and  Arthur  wrote,  or  rather  painted  it ;  for  although, 
as  I  said  before,  he  was  regarded  as  the  best  writer  in  the  neighborhood, 
having  been  fiuiii6ere£i{  first  in  all  the  schools  in  town,  jret  he  could  write 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  labored  copy-hand  ;  nor  that,  without  ruling.  As 
for  Mr  D.  he  could  write  his  name,  but  that  was  about  all.  Mr  Lewis  had 
been  employed  in  performing  a  little  public  business,  and  could  write 
better  than  he  could  spell  ;  and  also  had  some  knowledge  of  forme.  Ac- 
cordingly, among  them  all  they  succeeded  in  making  out  a  notice,  and  it 
was  placed  upon  the  school-house  door. 

Arthur  had  occasion  (or  made  occasion)  to  pass  the  school-house  soon 
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afterw^ard,  and  could  not  avoid  looking  at  the  notice  to  see  bow  his  writing 
appeared  when  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  position.  He  was,  on  the 
whole,  gratified  ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  wishing  he  bad  not  tried  to  write 
without  ruling ;  for  the  lines  *ran  up  hill'  so  as  to  form  rather  too  large 
an  angle  with  tt^  horizon. 

Well ;  the  tidir  appointed  came,  and  Mr  Davidson  and  two  other  per- 
sons at  length  collected,  and  opened  a  school  meeting !  Thej  were  very 
sorry  there  was  not  a  full  attendance  ;  especially  when  the  weather  was 
so  fine ;  but  as  there  were  persons  enough  present  to  transact  business 
in  a  legal  manner,  it  was  concluded  to  proceed. 

The  first  question  agitated  was,  whether  they  should  have  a  school  the 
ensuing  winter.  But  this  was  soon  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  four  members  present.  Why  should  they  noi 
have  a  school  ?  There  was  public  money  enough  to  hire  a  cheap  niaster 
three  or  four  months ;  they  had  children  enough,  and  wanted  them  out  of 
the  way ;  they  had  always  had  a  winter  school ;  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  so  good  a  practice  should  not  be  continued. 

'  When  shall  the  school  commence  ?'  was  the  second  question.  Bat  this 
was  settled  as  easily  as  the  former ;  for  custom,  time  immemorial,  had  fixed 
on  the  first  Monday  after  Thanksgiving,  which  would  usually  be  about  the 
last  of  November. 

'  Who  can  we  get  to  keep  ?^  was  the  next  question.  Mr  Morton  ob- 
served that  his  wife's  cousin,  in  Alton,  would  take  a  school,  as  he  under- 
stood his  wife  to  say  the  other  day. 

'  Do  you  know  his  terms  ?'  said  Mr  Lewis  ;  for  he  was  present  quite  as 
promptly  and  seasonably  this  evening  as  usual. 

*  Why  no,  I  don't ;'  said  Mr  M.  'I  believe  he  had  about  twelve  dollars 
a  month  last  winter,  and  board  himself.  But  what  he  would  ask  and  board 
in  the  district,  I  don't  know.  My  wife  will  be  over  there  to-morrow,  and 
can  find  out,  if  the  meeting  should  wish.' 

The  Moderator  observed  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  fix  on  some- 
body that  evening,  if  they  could,  to  save  the  trouble .  of  an  adjourned 
meeting.  <  Besides,'  continued  he,  *  the  gentleman  you  speak  of  appears 
to  have  taught  school  before.  We  have  usually  had  quite  as  good  success 
with  a  new  beginner  as  any  other :  I  think  rather  the  best  A  new  begin" 
ner  will  generally  do  his  utmost ;  and  if  he  has  the  faeuUy  to  keep  school 
at  all,  he  will  do  as  well  the  first  winter  as  ever  ;  but  an  old  master  who 
has  got  his  name  up,  is  npt  to  be  lazy.' 

They  all  agreed  in  these  views,  but  Mr  M.  He  only  observed  that  he 
thought  his  kinsman  might  be  obtained  as  low  as  anv  body  who  had  kept 
school  before ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  thought  his  having  taught  school 
one  season  was  no  very  weighty  objection  against  him. 

'  Is  there  no  one  else  in  view  ?'  said  the  Moderator. 

Mr  Davidson  then  observed  that  some  of  them  had  thought  of  Arthur 
Lewis.  '  He  is  a  young  man  of  good  learning,  and  if  he  could  be  obtained 
low  enough,  we  know  no  reason  why  he  would  not  keep  a  good  school.' 

<  I  should  like  somebody  out  of  the  district  better  ;'  said  Mr  M.  *  I  have 
no  objection  to  Arthur,  only  that  he  is  young,  and  has  always  been  to 
school  here,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  so  well  for  him  or  for  us  on 
that  account.  I  have  do  doubt  that  Arthur  could  get  a  certificate^  and 
would  keep  a  good  school  in  any  other  neighborhood.' 

'  What  does  he  ask  a  month  ?'  said  the  Moderator. 

Mr  Davidson  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  ;  but  presumed  they  could 
find  out,  as  his  father  was  present,  and  Arthur,  if  at  home,  was  near  by. 
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Mr  Lewis  said  that  he  did  not  know  what  Arthur  would  conclude  about 
keeping  at  all ;  but  for  his  part  he  should  be  glad,  if  he  kept,  to  have  him 
board  at  home,  and  help  him  when  it  was  not  school  hours* 

'  Is  Arthur  at  home  this  evening  ?'  said  Mr  Davidson. 

'  I  believe  he  is  f  Mr  L.  replied.  '  Had  you  not  better  consult  him  ?' 
said  the  Moderator. 

'  I  can,  if  you  wish,'  he  replied. 

^'Meanwhile,'  said  the  other,  'we  can  talk  about  board,  and  wood,  and 
repairing  the  windows.' 

Arthur  was  at  home  indeed,  and  his  heart  was  palpitating  the  whole 
evening.  He  was  tempted  to  go  to  the  school-house  and  <  eave-drop,'  but 
had  not  done  it  yet  When  his  father  opened  the  door,  his  heart  was  up 
in  his  mouth  in  an  instant. 

'  I  come,'  said  his  father,  *  to  determine,  as  quick  as  possible,  on  the  price, 
if  you  should  take  the  school.    What  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  ?' 

Arthur  *  did  not  know ;'  and  here  a  long  conversation  ensued  ;  but  to 
cut  the  matter  short,  they  at  length  determined  on  ten  dollars  a  month 
and  board  himself ;  and  his  father  returned  to  the  school-house,  and  in- 
formed the  meeting  of  the  result.     « 

A  question  now  arose  in  regard  to  the  public  money.  How  much 
should  they  have  in  the  spriujg  ?  It  was  supposed  about  thirty  dollars. 
This,  then,  would  only  pay  for  three  months^  tuition,  whereas  they  had 
generally  kept  up  a  school  four. 

There  were  other  difficulties.  Some  were  as  willing  to  have  a  teacher,  who 
boarded  in  the  district,  as  one  who  boarded  himself.  It  cost  very  little  to 
board  a  person  a  few  days,  if  he  would  take  up  with  such  living  as  they  were 
accustomed  to.  And  then  he  would  in  this  way  get  more  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  children.  They  could  probably  get  young  men  enough 
to  teach  for  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  month  and  board  them  ;  and  in  this 
way  they  could  have  a  longer  school. 

'  Why,  Mr  Parker,'  they  observed,  *  had  only  ten  dollars  a  month,  last 
winter,  and  boarded  himself,  and  his  school  was  much  larger  than  ours,  and 
he  18  an  old  teacher.  Boughton  has  only  eight  a  month  and  his  board, 
this  winter ;  and  Hopkins  only  seven.' 

But  it  was  necessary  to  decide  on  something,  the  Moderator  said ;  to 
save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  time  consequent  upon  another  meeting. 
Master  Arthur  was  near  by ;  they  all  knew  him ;  his  character  and  learning 
were  good:  —  he  could  be  had ;  —  < a  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in 
the  bush.'  Had  they  not  on  the  whole  better  employ  him  ?  So  Arthur  was 
affreed  on.  He  was  to  take  the  school  for  three  months ;  but  on  account 
01  paying  him  so  well,  he  was  to  keep  the  u^Me,  instead  of  half  of  each 
Saturday.  They  were  desirous  also  that  he  should  have  an  evening 
school  occasionally  ;  but  this  he  did  not  consent  to.  They  were  anxious, 
also,  that  he  should  make  the  morning  fires,  and  receive  the  ashes  for 
compensation.    This,  too,  at  first,  he  refused ;  but  afterwards  agreed  to  it. 

Bat  now  for  the  examination.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  he  must 
commence  bis  school.  Would  the  Committee  of  Examination  give  him  a 
certificate  ?  Without  a  license  from  them,  he  could  not  teach,  of  course. 
This  was  an  ordeal  he  greatly  dreaded,  lest  afler  all  he  should  not  pass. 

He  had  heard  that  they  were  nice  in  their  examination  on  the  Spelling 
Book.  So  he  went  to  studying  the  Introduction.  He  had  committed  it  to 
memory  and  repeated  it  a  thousand  times  over  at  school ;  but  lest  he 
diould  forget  something,  he  studied  it  over  and  over  again,  to  see  that 
everything  was  at  his  tongue's  end.    He  did  the  same  with  his  arithmeti- 
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cal  rules  and  tables.  Several  copies  were  also  written  [painted]  o%  at 
great  labor,  in  the  hope  that  the  Committee  would  examine  these,  and 
not  require  him  to  write  on  the  spot. 

The  time  of  examination  came.  He  was  introduced  to  a  room  where 
were  collected  four  out  of  nine  of  the  Board  of  Examination,  among  whom 
he  was  happy  to  find  Mr  St  John,  his  former  teacher,  and  Doctor  Physic, 
who  had  just  carried  him  through  (I  do  not  say  helped  him  out  oC)  a  long 
fit  of  sickness,  and  who  would  of  course  be  pretty  lenient.  From  the 
moment  he  saw  who  were  present,  he  took  courage. 

'  Well,'  said  Mr  St  John,  *  we  will  examine  you  first,  if  you  please,  in 
the  Spelling  Book.    How  many  sounds  has  the  letter  Bf ' 

Arthur's  color  came ;  and  his  heart  was  up  in  his  mouth  again.  He 
knew  perfectly  well,  if  he  could  only  have  thought.  And  he  could  have 
thouffht,  if  the  question  had  come  up  in  course ;  but  to  begin  right  in  the 
middle  of  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  repeat,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  what  he  was  unable  to  do  at  first  But  his  embarrassment  soon  began 
to  give  way,  for  he  recollected  the  right  answer ;  and  stammered  cot  '  B 
has  but  one  sound,  as  in  btteJ' 

'  How  many  sounds  has  C,  Master  Arthur  ?'  Arthur  recollected  and 
answered  very  promptly.  And  now  the  words  and  sentences  came  faster 
than  the  Committee  wanted  them ;  for  having  set  his  mill  going,  he  hardly 
knew  where  to  stop  it ;  and  repeated  the  language  of  the  book,  paragraph 
after  paragraph,  very  accurately,  till  they  told  him  it  was  sufficient 

He  was  also  required  to  repeat  the  rules  of  arithmetic ;  and  to  read  and 
write.  His  hand  was  too  unsteady  to  write  well ;  but  several  of  the 
Committee  knew  his  skill  in  that  branch,  and  only  made  the  requirement 
as  a  formality.  He  was  requested  to  spell.  In  this  branch  he  was  foond 
quite  accurate.  In  reading  he  was  the  most  deficient.  He  read  loudly, 
and  in  a  tone  entirely  unlike  that  of  ordinary  conversation.  Besides  this, 
he  lisped  a  little.  But  the  committee,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  regarded 
this  as  unimportant  They  said  he  could  teach  the  pupiU  to  read  well 
without  being  a  good  reader  himself;  forgetting  that  children  leam  this 
art,  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  imitation.  They  entertained  the  same 
views  in  regard  to  his  diffidence,  and  vulgar  language  and  manners.  '  He 
has  a  good  heart,'  they  thought ;  *  and  will  teach  the  childrea  well,  no 
doubt,  if  he  does  not  speak  and  act  well  himself.  These  things  are  his 
m^/brtune,  not  his /auZ^.'  A  strange  conclusion  this  !  Why,  suppose  Ar- 
thur had  lost  both  his  arms  in  early  life ;  this  would  have  been  his  mis/or- 
tunt  too,  but  would  he  therefore  be  fit  to  teach  ?  As  well  might  ht  be 
qualified  to  teach  by  example  whose  education  had  rendered  his  example 
very  improper,  or  unsafe. 

*  Shall  Master  Arthur  retire,'  said  Dr  Physic,  *  while  we  consult  whether 
we  will  pive  him  a  certificate  ?'  *  That  is  quite  unnecessary,'  said  the 
rest  *  Mr  B.  you  are  the  youngest,'  said  Mr  St  John,  *  what  do  you 
think,  — aye  or  nay  V  *  Aye,'  said  Mr  B.  *  Aye,'  said  all  the  others,  in 
succession  ;  and  Master  Arthur,  who  was  thenceforth  called  Master  Lewis, 
was  licensed ! 

But  before  they  separated,  Mr  St  John  gave  him  a  long  lecture  on 
the  responsibilities  of  his  station,  and  the  new  obligations  which  he  was 
about  to  assume,  to  his  fellow  beings,  and  to  Uod.  Master  Lewis 
heard  him  with  great  sangfroid^  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  bade  them  good 
night.;  benefited  by  the  lecture  about  as  much,  I  suppose,  as  young  men 
ordinarily  are  on  such  occasions.  He  tripped  lightly  home  to  relate  bis 
story  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  to  prepare  for  opening  his  school  the 
next  Monday  morning. 
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Such  is  a  faithful  account  of  the  mode  of  examining  and  employing  a 
teacher,  and  a  favorable  specimen  of  both,  as  these  matters  are  conducted 
in  very  many  of  our  towns. 

Is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  the  whole  examination  of  a  candidate  for 
school  teaching  should  turn  on  the  question,  Does  he  possess  the  neces- 
sary krwwUdgs  f  A  teacher  may  have  all  knowledge  even  of  **  mysteries," 
and  j^et  set  a  very  bad  example  both  in  and  out  of  school.  It  is  true  they 
require,  in  many  places,  that  the  teacher  shall  be  a  person  of  good  moral 
d^aracUr^  but  generally  this  subject  is  wholly  overlooked  in  emplo'ying 
him.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  a  great  many  may  be  called,  in  geneiu 
terms,  persons  of  good  morals,  that  is,  not  notoriously  and  openly  vicious, 
whose  characters,  are  yet  very  improper,  and  even  unsafe  models. 

But  again ;  suppose  a  person  possesses  all  the  necessary  knotcledge.  Does 
this  prove  that  he  has  either  the  tact  or  the  love  of  communicating  it  ?  It 
is  true  a  person  must  have  knowledge,  or  he  cannot  teach  ;  but  he  may 
also  be  as  learned  as  an  encyclopedia,  and  yet  be  both  unfit  and  unable 
to  impart  this  learning. 

Why,  then,  is  no  regard  had  to  this  consideration,  in  the  examination  of 
teachers  ?  They  cannot  have  positive  evidence  how  well  calculated  for 
teaching  a  person  may  be,  until  he  has  actually  taught;  it  is  true.  But 
they  never  ask  him  what  he  would  do  in  such  circumstances.  How  will 
you  teach  spelling,  writing,  reading,  &c,  are  questions  that  are  rarely  if 
ever  asked.  Would  any  man  employ  a  mechanic  to  build  him  a  house,  till 
he  first  knew  something  of  his  views  about  building  ? 

But  there  is  somethin^f  more  important  than  this.  How  will  the  teacher 
govern  ?  What  are  his  views  of  discipline  ?  What  means  would  he 
adopt  to  secure  obedience  —  to  reform  the  vicious  —  to  subdue  the  ob- 
stinate —  to  rouse  the  indolent  —  to  awaken  the  sleeping  conscience,  and 
to  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  proper  respect  for  himself  and  others  ?  Are 
these  questions  ever  agitated,  at  the  examination  of  a  candidate  for  school 
keeping  ?  Never,  that  I  have  heard  of.  Nothing  of  the  kind  took  place 
at  the  examination  of  Master  Lewis ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  was  not  even 
thought  of.  How  often  are  our  school  examinations  better  than  this  ?  I 
fear  aeldom.    '  These  things  ought  not  so  to  IkJ 


Art.  VIII.  —  Geology.  —  Dialogue  II. 

*  Ss£,  father,  I  have  brought  you  a  pocket  full  of  minerals  from  the  river 
aide,  and  the  gravel  hill,  and  F  believe  almost  all  of  them  are  quartz.' 

*  What  makes  you  think  they  are  quartz,  my  son  .^' 

*  Why,  father,  1  rubbed  a  nail  upon  them,  and  I  could  not  scratch  them, 
and  the  nail  left  a  mark  like  iron  upon  the  stone.  And  one  of  the  rest  of 
tho  stones  would  scratch  it.  Besides  that,  they  make  a  light,  and  a  curious 
smell  when  I  rub  them  together.  I  wish  T  could  tell  whether  they  would 
strike  fire.' 

*  Well,  my  son,  here  is  a  little  steel  which  I  had  made  for  you,  like  a 
little  horse  shoe.    See  how  they  strike  fire.' 

*0  yes!  father ;  try  these.    I  thought  they  were  quartz,  all  the  while. 
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Bot  here  is  another  stone  that  has  qnartz  in  it,  hot  it  seems  to  have  other 
thinprs.    I  knocked  it  off  from  the  great  rock  hy  the  road  side.' 

'  How  does  it  look  ?' 

'  It  is  a  little  like  quartz,  hut  it  is  not  so  clear.  It  is  more  milky,  bot 
some  of  it  is  reddish.' 

<  Is  it  hard  ?' 

*  It  is  not  80  hard  as  quartz ;  the  iron  will  scratch  it,  and  it  will  not 
scratch  glass.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  learning  to  perceive  the  difference  of  things.  That 
piece  is  caWed feldspar ;  feld,  the  German  rorJUldy  and  spar,  which  means 
a  mineral  that  is  bright  or  glittering.  If  you  turn  it  back  and  forward,  you 
will  perceive  that  it  has  some  smooth  parts,  which  look  as  if  they  were 
polished  ;  and  straight  cracks  across  it,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  cot  or 
marked  with  a  chisel.  Sometimes  you  will  find  pieces  that  will  break  into 
rhomboids,  or  diamond  shape.    Do  you  think  you  can  tell  it  from  quartz  ?* 

'  Yes,  father ;  it  is  not  so  hard.  It  is  milky,  and  it  is  smooth  and  shin- 
ing, like  a  piece  of  china;  and  some  of  the  pieces  I  see,  break  into  a  kind 
of  squares.    But  is  it  of  ainr  use,  father  ?' 

*  Yes,  my  son.  When  feldspar  decays,  it  turns  into  the  most  beautiful 
clay ;  and  it  is  of  this  that  they  make  the  finest  china-ware.  But  here  is 
something  else  in  this  stone,  which  you  have  not  noticed.  It  is  ^flittering, 
like  feldspar,  but  if  you  cut  it  with  a  knife,  you  will  find  it  divide  into 
scales  as  thin  as  paper,  glittering  on  both  sides.' 

*  Yes,  I  see  it,  father ;  and  these  little  flakes  bend  and  spring  back,  like 
a  piece  of  tin.' 

*  Yes,  my  son,  they  are  elastic,  but  are  they  hard  ?' 

'  No,  sir.  I  can  scratch  them  with  this  nail  very  easily.  What  is  it 
called  ?' 

^  Many  people  call  it  isinglass,  but  this  name  belongs  to  fish  glue.  It 
is  properly  called  mica,  from  the  Latin  woid  micare,  which  means  to  shine. 
Id  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  so  large  that  they  put  it  into  lanterns, 
instead  of  glass  ;  and  in  Russia  they  often  put  it  into  their  windows.  It 
is  partly  the  mica  that  makes  the  sand  by  the  sea  shore  so  glittering.' 

*  It  is  very  pretty,  indeed.  And  now,  father,  I  know  three  letters  of  the 
Alphabet  of  Geology :  Quartz,  Feldspar  and  Mica.' 

*  Yes,  my  son ;  and  I  will  explain  to  >ou  a  word  which  these  three  let- 
ters make.  The  stone  you  now  have  in  your  hand  is  composed  of  the 
three;  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  and  is  called  granite.  The  highest 
mountains  in  the  world  are  made  of  granite.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  and 
best  building  stones,  and  it  is  used  very  much  for  that  purpose.' 

Dialogue  III. 

*  Well,  father,  I  have  found  a  great  many  specimens  of  mica  and  feldspar ; 
but  I  find  them  almost  always  together,  or  with  quartz ;  and  they  have 
different  colors.' 

*That  is  true,  my  son.  They  are  almost  always  mixed,  and  form  granite, 
and  when  you  find  them  separately,  they  are  very  oflen  pieces  of  granite. 
You  will  sometimes  find  a  large  piece  of  rock  which  looks  as  if  it  were 
all  quartz ;  but  if  you  look  farther,  you  will  find  mica  and  feldspar  in 
another  part  of  the  same  rock.  But  do  you  know  what  use  they  make  of 
granite  ?' 

<Oyes,  father;  they  use  it  for  building.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
churches  built  of  granite;  and  they  use  it  for  pillars  and  window  sills,  and 
door  steps,  because  it  is  so  hard,  and  never  wears  out.' 

'JVVver,'is  a  long  word,  my  son.    I  have  seen  granite  stones  woni 
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away  by  the  steps  of  those  who  passed  over  them ;  but  it  will  last  a 
great  while.  In  Rome,  I  saw  a  red  pillar  of  granite,  that  was  brought 
from  Egypt  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  almost  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and 
it  had  stood  there  a  great  while. 

*  But,  father,  I  thought  granite  was  grey  !  William's  specimen  was,  and 
so  is  that  of  which  the  church  is  built.' 

*  But  you  will  recollect,  ray  son,  that  you  have  found  quartz  and  mica,  and 
feldspar  too,  of  various  colors ;  and  therefore  granite  may  have  as  many.' 

<  That  is  true,  father ;  but  William,  who  learned  it  from  a  piece  of  the 
very  rock  itself^  with  a  label  on  it,  says  it  is  always  grey !' 

'  That  shows  you,  my  son,  that  while  specimens  are  very  valuable,  and 
every  school  ought  to  have  them,  you  must  have  instructionj  too.' 

'  Well,  father,  you  have  told  me  the  use  of  mica  and  feldspar ;  of  what 
ase  is  quartz?' 

*  Why,  my  son,  of  the  same  use  in  the  rocks,  as  the  bones  in  the  body. 
You  have  just  told  me  how  useful  granite  is  on  account  of  its  hardness ; 
and  it  is  quartz  which  gives  granite  and  the  ^ater  part  of  our  rocks  their 
hardness  and  strength.  The  mica  and  feldspar,  alone,  would  easily  be 
broken,  and  soon  decay.     But  look  through  this  microscope,' 

'  Oh !  1  see  a  great  many  pieces  of  quartz  in  a  heap,  and  some  bits  of  mica.' 
'  Now  take  away  the  microscope,  and  see  what  is  junder  it.' 

*  Why,  father,  it  looks  just  like  sand !' 

'  It  is  sand,  my  son.  Sand  is  generally  nothing  but  quartz,  ground  into 
small  pieces ;  and  now  can  you  tell  me  any  other  uses  of  quartz  ?' 

i  Why,  if  sand  is  quartz,  it  is  very  useful.  They  put  it  into  mortar,  and 
it  is  used  to  scour  floors,  and  I  have  seen  them  rub  it  upon  stones  to  make 
them  smooth.    I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  without  quartz,  then. 

*  Besides  this,  we  could  not  make  glass,  or  china,  or  stone  ware,  without 
sand  or  pounded  quartz,  or  flint;  and  it  makes  a  part  of  vegetables,  so 
that  they  could  not  ffrow  without  it.' 

<  Why,  father,  1  did  not  know  that  stones  were  so  useful.' 

<  The  more  you  learn  about  the  works  of  God,  my  son,  the  more  you 
will  And  reason  to  wonder  at  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  who  has  made 
noUiing  in  vain.' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Improvement  in  Tbachino. 

[We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  teacher,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause 
we  cordially  approve,  and  we  are  much  obliged  by  the  kind  interest  he  ex- 
presses for  this  work.  We  will  merely  observe,  that  it  never  needed  more 
the  aid  of  its  friends.  We  insert  exUacts  from  the  letter,  which  we  think 
will  interest  our  readers.] 

As  a  substitute  for  a  Lyceum,  every  Monday  evening  I  give  a  lecture 
in  my  school  room  on  some  useful  subject  I  have  examined  our  popular 
supersUtions,  and  traced  them,  when  I  was  able,  to  their  origin ;  illus- 
trating those  parte  of  the  Bible  which  mention  witchcraft,  and  the  manner 
by  which  our  modern  jugglers,  (such  as  Chaubert,  &c,)  perform  their 
•wonders.'  W.  Scott  and  Brewster  have  been  our  principal  guides  ia 
these  subjects.  I  am  now  engaged  in  simplifying  the  Lectures  of  Mr 
Good,  and  giving  our  friends  whatever  is  the  most  useful  for  them  out  of 
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that  noble  collection.  To  interest  people,  generallj,  in  oar  meetings, 
we,  at  the  close  of  every  lecture,  have  some  chemical  experiments,  illus- 
trating the  decomposition  and  formation  of  water,  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, &c,  &c.  One  means  of  disseminating  a  good  amount  of  intelli- 
gence which  we  have  adopted,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning.  On  some 
periodicals,  (such  as  the  Annals  of  Education,  Adelphic  Magazine,  Journal 
of  Health,  People*s  Magazine,  Family  Lyceum,  &c,)  I  write  my  name, 
'  Return  this  next  Monday  evening,'  —  then,  after  having  numbered  each 
one,  and  placed  it  in  an  envelope  formed  of  stout  paper,  bavin?  the  sides 
secured  with  paste,  I  circulate  them  among  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
attend  the  lectures,  charging  them  to  each  when  issued,  and  crediting 
Uiem  when  returned.  This  plan  of  circulating  papers  we,  however,  do 
not  confine  to  this  department,  but  extend  it  to  our  Sunday  and  day 
schools.  In  our  dav  school  we  circulate  five  youth's  literary  periodicals, 
giving  to  each  child  who  has  conducted  properly,  two  each  week. 

Since  I  have  touched  on  the  subject  of  our  day  school,  I  will  venture  to 
give  you  a  synopsis  of  our  plans  in  regard  to  that.  Besides  distributing 
our  periodiciLls,  we  have  a  small  library  of  about  50  volumes,  comprising 
Parley's,  and  similar  works,  which  we  circulate  among  our  pupils.  We 
have  a  map  of  the  State,  (scale  three  miles  to  an  inch,)  by  the  means  of 
which  we  endeavor  to  impress  deeplv  the  relative  situation  of  places  on 
the  youthful  mind.  With  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  we  likewise  endea- 
vor to  make  our  pupils  familiar.  Holbrook's  apparatus,  and  Abbott's  Little 
Philosopher,  assbt  our  scholars  greatly  in  looking  into  our  common  things. 
Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  common-place-book,  in  which  he  writes 
whatever  I  have  selected  and  simplified  for  the  school.  Whatever  I  meet 
with  in  my  reading  which  I  know  will  be  useful  to  them,  I  do  not  fail, 
when  it  is  possible,  to  let  all  copy  it  in  their  books.  We  devote  one  hour 
every  day  to  viewing  minute  objects  through  the  microscope,  or  examin- 
ing the  landscape  through  a  prism,  and  to  the  study  of  botany  and  miner- 
alogy, giving  whatever  explanations  occur  to  us,  which  the  young  mind 
can  comprehend.  With  b<»tany  our  pupils  are  highly  delighted,  as  they 
are  taught  the  qualities  and  botanical  names  of  all  the  plants  in  their 
vicinity.  B^  having  the  Infant  School  cards,  and  lithographic  prints  of  the 
A.  8.  S.  Umon,  our  pupils  have  acquired  quite  a  general  view  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  You,  sir,  doubtless  recollect,  that  Mr  Hall,  in  his  Lectures 
on  School  Keeping,  recommends  '  five  minutes'  lectures '  to  the  school. 
We  have  endeavored  to  profit  by  his  hint,  and  accordingly  when  anything 
useful  occurs  to  us,  and  we  perceive  our  pupils  not  very  industrious,  we 
inform  them  they  may  lay  aside  their  books  and  hear  a  story,  after  which 
they  are  much  more  assiduous  than  before.  Every  child  that  is  able  to 
write  at  all,  we  require  to  write  one  letter  a  week  to  a  school  fellow,  or  to 
some  other  friend,  in  which  we  advise  him  to  mention  all  the  new  ideas 
he  may  have  obtained  since  his  last  letter.  We  find  this  last  requisition 
eauses  them  to  retain  what  they  hear  so  accurately,  that  I  often  perceive 
not  only  the  ideas  clearly  expressed,  which  they  may  have  received  some 
time  previous,  but  the  language  expressing  them  verbatim  as  I  had  used 
it.  The  elements  of  anatomy  is  another  subject  which  pleases  our  pupils 
in  a  very  particular  decree.  Nothing  seems  to  delight  them  more  than 
learning  the  names  and  uses  of  their  bones,  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  die. 
But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  further  details  at  present. 

Peculiarities  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 

1.  It  embraces  members  who  belong  to  the  following  denominations  of 
Christians :  -^  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Mora- 
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vians,  Dutch  Refonned,  Congregationalists,  Lutherans,  Friends,  Gennan 
Reformed,  and  others. 

2.  No  clergyman  can  ever  he  an  officer  or  manager  of  the  Society. 
The  constitution  provides  that  the  officers  and  managers  shall  he  laymen. 

3.  The  mechanical  work  of  the  Society,  paper-making,  stereotyping, 
engraving,  printing,  binding,  &c,  is  all  done  by  contract  The  Society 
owns  neither  types,  presses,  nor  tools  of  trade  ;  and  is  only  responsible  for 
using  the  best  endeavors  to  get  its  work  done  well,  and  at  a  fair  price. 

4.  All  the  time  and  services  of  the  Board  are  bestowed  gratuitously. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Society's  book-store,  the  editors  of  the 
Society's  publications,  and  the  clerks,  are  paid  for  their  services. 

5.  All  the  books  of  the  Society  are  published  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee,  consisting  of  eight  members,  from  at  least  four  different  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  and  not  more  than  two  members  from  any  one 
denomination  ;  and  no  book  can  be  published  to  which  any  member  of  the 
committee  shall  object. 

6.  There  are  five  standing  committees,  appointed  by,  and  from,  the 
members  of  the  Board,  to  whom  are  referred  the  business  and  communi- 
cations which  properly  belong  to  them  respectively,  viz :  Committee  of 
Publication  —  on  the  General  and  Sub-Depositories  —  on  Missions  and 
Agencies  —  on  Accounts,  and  on  Real  Estate.  The  proceedings  of  these 
committees  are  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board,  to  whom  they 
report  from  their  minute  books  semi-monthly. 

7.  Each  subscriber  of  three  dollars,  annually,  is  a  member.  Each  sub- 
scriber paying  thirty  dollars  at  one  time,  is  a  member  for  life.  Sunday 
School  Societies  or  Unions,  sending  a  copy  of  their  constitution,  a  list  of 
their  officers,  and  an  annual  report,  are  auxiliary,  and  entitled  to  purchase 
books  at  the  reduced  prices. 

8.  The  establishment  and  support  of  Sunday  Schools  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  being  the  great  object  of  the  Union,  the  agents  and  mission- 
aries employed  by  the  Society  are  instructed  to  extend  their  labors  indis- 
criminately among  every  denomination  of  evangelical  Christians;  and 
men  of  every  such  denomination  are  employed  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  work. 

9.  The  entire  funds  of  the  Society,  arising  from  the  sale  of  its  publica- 
tions, and  contributions  from  benevolent  individuals,  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  benefit  of  Sunday  Schools. 

10.  The  Society  is  so  constituted,  that,  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs,  one  denomination  cannot  gain  the  ascendancy  over  another  on 
account  of  sectional  distinction ;  a  union  of  effort  towards  the  same  great  end 
being  distinctly  marked  out  by  the  constitution  as  necessary  to  be  pre- 
served. 

11.  The  American  Sunday  School  Union  has  no  control  over  its  aux- 
iliaries, each  school  being  left  to  the  exercise  of  its  own  authority.  The 
advantages  of  auxiliary  ship  are  designed  for  the  schools,  and  not  for  the 
Union. 

152.  A  report  of  the  Society's  transactions  is  published  annually,  imme- 
diately afler  the  anniversary  in  May,  at  which  it  is  read,  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  meeting. 

13.  The  principle  observed  in  regulating  the  prices  of  the  publications 
of  the  Society  is,  that  the  books  shall  be  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  rates, 
affording  a  profit  sufficient  only  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Society ;  and  books  not  published  by  the  Society,  cannot  be  sold  without 
the  consent  of  the  Committee  of  Publications.  The  sale  of  books  by  the 
Society,  on  commission,  is  not  allowed. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Primary  IitsTAucTioN  in  Paussia. 

In  a  very  recent  edition  of  Cousin's  Report  on  the  state  of  Poblic  In- 
struction in  some  countries  of  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Prussia,  at 
page  269,  we  find  the  following  facts,  respecting  the  Prussian  primary 
schools. 

According  to  the  census  taken  at  the  close  of  1825,  there  were,  in  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Prussia,  12,256,725  inhabitants.  Of  these,  4,487,461 
were  under  14  years  of  age  ;  which  shows,  that  of  1000  inhabitants,  366 
were  children.  As  the  public  school  education  commences  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh,  we  may  calculate  that  three  sevenths  ot  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  population  are  proper  subjects  of  instruction ;  or  in  the  whole 
of  Prussia,  1,923,200. 

We  find  that  at  the  close  of  1825,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  21,623 
primary  schools,  in  which  were  employed  22,261  masters,  and  704  mis- 
tresses ;  to  which  may  be  added,  2024  male  and  female  assistants.  These 
schools  afforded  instruction  to  about  1,664,218  children. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  preceding  estimates,  that  in  1825  thirteen 
fifteenths  of  the  children,  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  a^,  were 
under  instruction.  Besides  these,  considerable  numbers  receive  instruc- 
tion from  their  parents,  or  in  private  schools,  or  the  lower  classes  of  the 
gymnasia. 

We  find  from  a  recent  Sunday  School  Journal  that  M.  Cousin  has 
lately  published  at  Paris,  a  Supplement  to  the  above  excellent  work, 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  instruction  in  Prussia  at  the  close  of  1831 ; 
which  shows  that  the  progress  of  instruction  in  that  kingdom  is  greater 
than  in  some  more  highly  favored  countries. 

The  population  in  1831  was  12,726,825.  The  whole  number  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  was  4,767,072;  of  whom  2,043,030  were  of  the 
school  age,  that  is,  from  7  to  14. 

The  number  of  children  actually  in  the  primary  schools,  was  2,021,421 ; 
or  only  21,609  short  of  what  the  law  requires.  It  is  also  curious  to  observe, 
that  while  the  population  has  advanced  leBBihAn  four  per  ctnty  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  those  who  receive  instruction  in  the  primary  schools,  is 
equal  to  more  than  iwentyone  per  cent;  a  state  of  things  widely  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  —  where  the  reverse  is 
much  nearer  the  truth. 

But  Cousin  further  states,  that  there  were  in  1831,' 22,612  primary 
schools,  of  which  21,789  are  elementary,  and  823  medium,  or  between  the 
former  and  the  gymnasia.  The  elementary  schools  comprise  both  sexes : 
so  also  do  part  of  the  medium  schools.  Besides  elementary  schools  in 
eveiy  town  in  Pitissia,  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  towns  have  one 
medium  school  in  them.  Connected  with  the  schools,  were  27,749 
teachers  of  both  sexes ;  the  females,  however,  so  far  as  Cousin  could 
ascertain,  being  exclusively  employed  as  assistants. 

Thus  what  public  opinion  has  in  that  monarchy  failed  to  do,  law  and 
power  and  penalties  have  accomplished.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  Prussian  education,  that  among  other  penalties,  we  find  that  of  prohib- 
iting the  clerpry  firom  admitting  to  the  communion  those  who  have  not 
spent  at  school  the  time  required  by  the  statute. 
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Common  Schools  in  Illinois. 

The  state  of  the  Illinois  School  Fund,  and  the  recent  legislative  enact- 
ments in  that  State,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits,  have  been  detailed  in  former  numbers  of  this  work. 

In  the  Illinois  Patriot  for  July  20,  is  an  address  of  Mr  Thomas,  the 
School  Commissioner  of  the  State,  to  the  people  of  Morgan  county  ;  or 
rather  an  answer  to  numerous  particular  inquiries  which  had  been  made 
of  him,  in  regard  to  the  intention  and  effects  of  the  late  acts.  Mr  T.'s 
explanation  oi  the  object  and  intentions  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  his  illustrations  of  its  practical  tendency,  is  highly  interesting.  He 
strongly  insists  on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  immediately  organ- 
ising into  districts  and  building  school-houses,  *  not  merely  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  a  small  amount  of  public  funds,'  but  with  a  view  to  the 
<  consequences  likely  to  result :'  and  he  also  urges  it  as  a  duty,  —  one 
which  all  classes  of  citizens  admit.  He  aldo  shows,  by  clear  estimates, 
the  economy  of  the  measures  which  he  urges ;  that  the  money  which  is 
now  expended  on  '  subscription'  schools,  would  not  only  sustain  commoa 
schools  on  a  judicious  plan,  but  that  in  this  way  money  enough  would  be 
actually  saved  in  two  years  to  build  a  school-house  (in  that  region)  which 
would  accommodate  seventyfive  scholars. 

The  whole  document  is  one  of  gtneral,  as  well  as  local,  interest ;  and 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  this  enterprising  State  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  practical  wisdom  of  the  individual  whom  they  have  selected  to  fill  a 
most  important  office. 

Clinton  County  Common  School  Association. 

An  association  of  teachers,  school  inspectors  and  trustees  of  academies, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  common  schools,  was  formed  at  Plattsburgh, 
N.  Y.  on  ttie  21st  of  August  last.  Their  object  is  thus  clearly  set  forth 
in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution  which  was  there  adopted. 

'  The  object  which  this  association  shall  aim  to  effect  by  all  its  opera- . 
tions,  shall  be  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  improvements  in  the  matter  or  mode 
of  instruction,  by  collecting  and  disseminating  information  on  the  subject 
— to  produce  an  uniformity  of  books,  and  procure  the  introduction  of 
apparatus  into  the  schools  in  this  county  ;  and  generally  to  devise,  and 
carry  into  effect,  measures  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  common 
school  education  in  this  county.' 

The  formation  of  the  above  association  was  probably  hastened  by  a 
series  of  essays,  published  by  request  of  the  Trustees  of  Plattsburgh 
Academy,  in  the  '  Democratic  Press,'  in  the  month  of  August  These 
essays  develops  many  important  facts,  and  show,  in  a  striking  manner, 
some  of  the  defects  m  the  usual  methods  of  common  school  instruction ; 
and  while  they  urge  the  importance,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  improve- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  do  not  hesitate  to  caution  the  public  against 
confounding  innovation  with  improvement  on  the  other.  The  writer 
endeavors  to  show,  and  most  obviously  with  success,  that  we  generally 
throw  away  several  years  of  the  early  life  of  our  children,  by  our  neglect 
of  common  education.  He  insists  that  it  is  monstrous  that  'three  years, 
exceeding  one  tenth  of  the  average  age  of  man,  should  be  entirely  annihi- 
lated, or  flung  away,  for  what  is  worse  than  no  equivalent.' 

Clinton  High  School  Association. 

An  association  under  this  name  has  also  been  recently  formed  in 
Plattsburgh,  whose  object  is  the  formation  of  a  High  School  in  that  vicin- 
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ity,  with  which  shall  he  connected  <  a  fann,  and  such  other  appurtenances 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  interest  of  said  institution,  by  render- 
ing facilities  to  students  in  acquiring  an  education.' 

Manual  Labor  Schools. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  that  the  subject  of  Manual  Labor  Schools  has 
been  taken  up  with  zeal  by  two  of  the  most  extensive  religious  denomina- 
tions in  our  country.  From  a  report  of  the  <  Society  for  Uie  promotion  of 
liberal  and  common  education,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,'  we  learn  that  a  committee  was,  sometime  since  ap- 
pointed, to  consider  the  subject  of  connecting  manual  labor  with  study,  in 
their  schools  and  seminaries.  This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs  G.  P. 
Disosway,  T.  Merritt  and  J.  L.  Phelps,  and  the  report  was  printed  by 
order  of  the  Society,  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  of 
August  16. 

From  a  patient  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  the  Committee  state 
their  full  conviction  of  the  importance  of  Manual  Labor  Schools.  They 
say  that  the  plain  inference  from  existing  facts  is,  <  that  the  body  and  the 
mind  should  be  disciplined  together ;  hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first 
consideration,  to  promote  such  plans  of  instruction  as  will  form  vigorous 
minds,  exerting  that  power  in  vigorous  bodies.' 

They  add  that  Milton,  two  centuries  ago,  with  the  force  peculiar  to  his 
style  of  writing,  urged  the  necessity  of  connecting  physical  and  mental 
instruction  together,  in  literary  institutions ;  that  Dr  Rush,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  recommended  that  the  student  should  work  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  intervals  of  study ;  and  that  since  that  period,  and  especially 
of  late,  some  of  the  most  eminent  instructors  and  writers  on  education,  in 
England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  have  adopted  and 
advocated  the  same  sentiment,  and  reference  is  made  to  this  work. 

The  Committee  observe,  that  they  derive  much  of  Ujeir  information 
from  the  able  report  of  Mr  Weld ;  though  it  is  evident,  from  an  examina- 
tion, that  many  facts  have  been  added,  respecting  the  Manual  Labor 
Schools  which  are  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Methodist  denomi- 
nation. Some  of  these  are  evidently  flourishing,  and  we  wish  our  limits 
permitted  the  introduction  of  several  important  extracts  concerning  them. 

The  three  following  notices  will  show  that  the  Baptists  are  also  en- 
gaged in  the  same  important  work. 

CONNFXTICUT   BaPTIST   LiTERART  INSTITUTION. 

A  seminary  was  opened  in  the  town  of  Suffield,  Conn,  on  the  21  st  of 
August,  with  thirty  students,  and  their  number  has  since  increased  to 
sixty.  The  trustees  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
adopted  such  measures  as  seemed  necessary  to  promote  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  institution.  Drafts  and  estimates  for  buildings  were  pre- 
sented ;  arrangements  made  for  securing  immediate,  productive  labor  for 
the  students,  a  site  was  purchased,  &c.  The  site  is  a  commanding  emi- 
nence in  the  centre  of  the  town,  fronting  on  the  main  street  leading  from 
Hartford  to  Springfield.  It  contains  sixteen  acres  of  most  excellent  land, 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Connected  with  it  is  a  spacious  dwelling- 
house,  and  other  buildings.  The  cost  is  $3500.  A  better  location,  in  all 
respects,  could  not  be  found,  though  many  beautiful  sites  were  shown  to 
the  lioard.  The  brick  for  the  seminary  is  purchased,  and  measures  were 
in  operation  to  give  all  possible  speed  to  its  erection  and  completion. 
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Worcester  Manual  Labor  High  School. 

The  Committee  for  superintending  the  arrangements  of  the.  premises 
for  the  organization  and  operation  of  this  proposed  school,  have  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  of  about  sixty  acres,  embracing  a  beautiful  elevation  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  village,  on  the  Brookiield  road.  A  three-story  house 
of  wood,  with  out-buildings,  has  been  erected,  and  is  in  progress  towards 
completion,  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  steward,  who  will  board  all 
the  pupils  in  his  family.  The  academic  building  will  stand  on  a  line  with 
the  steward's  house,  in  the  rear  of  an  enclosed  square,  about  twenty  rods 
from  the  street ;  and  will  be  sixty  feet  by  fortytwo,  and  three  stories 
high ;  the  basement  story  of  stone,  and  the  two  stories  above  of  brick. 
The  entrance  is  to  be  through  a  retreating  vestibule  in  the  centre  of  the 
front,  shaded  by  a  portico  of  the  Doric  oider,  resting  on  four  pillars,  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  twentyone  feet  shaft,  and  fluted.  On  each 
side  of  the  vestibule  there  will  be  private  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  instructors.  The  school-room  will  be  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  lighted  by 
windows  in  the  rear  and  ends  of  the  building,  and  will  afford  accommoda- 
tions for  150  students.  The  plan  of  the  grounds  embraces  reserved  lots 
for  the  erection  of  such  shops  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
system  of  manual  labor,  and  other  buildings  that  may  be  required  for  the 
convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  school. 

Although  this  school  will  owe  its  existence  mainly  to  the  liberality  and 
energy  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  yet  we  assure  the  public  that  there 
will  be  nothing  sectarian  in  its  character.  The  Committee  will  expend 
about  $12,000  before  the  first  of  April  next,  when  it  is  expected  that  the 
school  will  be  opened.  An  act  of  incorporation  will  be  obtained  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature ;  the  school  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  trustees ;  and  the  course  of  study,  government  and  discipline,  be  estab- 
lished on  broad  and  liberal  principles. 

Institution  at  Haddonfteld. 

The  General  Baptist  Association  of  Philadelphia,  have  purchased  a 
farm  at  Haddonfield,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  Theological  College 
on  the  manual  labor  system.  The  farm  consists  of  100  acres  of  the  finest 
land. 

School  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  Manual  Labor  School  is  also  about  to  be  opened  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
We  do  not  know  that  it  is  attached  to  any  particular  denomination. 

BiLSTON  Cholera  Schools. 

A  late  English  paper  states,  that  contributions  to  a  considerable  amount 
have  been  made  in  Bilston,  England,  in  behalf  of  the  children  who  were 
made  orphans,  by  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  cholera  there  last  year ; 
that  the  schools  were  opened  with  much  ceremony,  August  3d ;  and  that 
no  less  than  480  children,  most  of  whom  were  under  12  years  of  age,  were 
enrolled  and  admitted.  The  ceremony  of  admission  was  peculiar,  but 
attended  with  some  circumstances  which  detracted  much  from  the  dignity 
and  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Such  were  the  suspension,  by  means  of  a 
black  ribbon,  of  medals  round  the  necks  of  all  the  children  ;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  ceremony,  arranging  them  in  lines,  and  treating  each  of 
them  with  '  a  large  piece  of  plum  cake  and  a  glass  of  wine !'  Tor  what 
ute/til  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  We  were  interested,  however, 
to  find,  that  the  houses  for  their  reception  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
These  last  circumstances,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  highly  creditable  to  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  conduct  this  benevolent  work. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Europe. 

At  the  last  anniversary  of  the  Asylum  for  this  class,  held  recently  in 
London,  the  chairman  said  he  would  mention  that  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  in  England  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  was  l*i,000,  in 
France  16,000,  and  in  Austria  27,000.  In  England  there  were  forty 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  afforded  education 
to  492  children.  The  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  educated  in 
England,  amounted  to  one  in  every  three  so  afflicted  ;  in  Scotland,  to  one 
in  every  one  and  a  half;  and  in  Ireland,  only  one  in  every  seven.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany,  however,  every  one  of  that  unfortunate  class  was 
afforded  the  means  of  education. 


NOTICES. 


Historical  Class  Book.  Part  first.  Containing  Sketches  of  History, 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire  m 
Italy,  A.  D.  476.  By  Wm.  Sullivan,  LL.  D.  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  (Author  of  the  Political  and  Moral  Class  Books.)  Boston:  Car- 
ter, Hendee  &  Co.  1893.    12mo.  pp.  264. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  the  iDcreasing  number  of  historical  works  written  by 
Americans,  and  in  the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  We  hope  they  will  be  so 
multiplied  as  to  exclude  from  our  scWools  the  imperfect  works  oi*  Groldsmith,  and 
those  of  other  authors,  who  have  written  in  a  manner  little  adapted  to  our  coun- 
try. Few  men  are  better  qualified  for  this  task  than  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  and  our  favorable  anticipations  concerning  it  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. The  style  has  the  terseness  and  force  found  in  other  works  of  Mr 
Sullivan,  with  more,  we  think,  of  clearness  and  elegance,  and  with  not  less  of 
practical  application.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  many  of  the  fables,  so  carefully 
preserved  in  most  of  our  historical  school-books,  including  even  that  of  Romulus 
and  Remus,  are  rejected  by  Mr  Sullivan,  with  the  contempt  that  Niebuhrhas 
so  fully  shown  them  to  deserve.  The  forms  and  changes  of  government,  and 
other  important  events  in  the  history  of  ancient  nations,  are  employed  to  mpress 
practical  lessons  upon  American  youth.  The  authenticity  and  divine  origin  of 
Sacred  History  are  presented  with  a  distinctness  and  boldness,  which  are  not 
common  in  works  of  this  kind;  and  the  Hebrews  are  placed  in  their  proper  tank 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  the  channel  through  which  '  must  be  deduced 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement,  and  the  social  refinement,  to  which  man- 
kind have  attained.'  The  classical  student  is  also  clearly  taught  the  miserable 
deficiency  of  ancient  patriotism,  and  learning,  and  refinement,  and  morals,  when 
compared  with  the  standard  which  Christianity  h^is  formed.  The  concluding 
comparison  of  ancient  nations  with  our  own,  presents  our  advantages  and  dangers 
in  the  most  striking  and  forcible  manner ;  and  we  wish  it  could  appear  in  some 
form  which  will  call  the  attention  of  our  citizens  as  well  as  our  youth.  We 
think,  however,  that  war  and  glory  are  presented  in  too  fascinating  a  light,  even 
in  this  work. 

The  New  Children's  Friend.    By  Mrs  Markham. 

We  are  disappointed  in  this  work.  Its  scenes  are  in  many  particulars  nnnatu* 
ral ;  they  contain  too  many  practical  instructions  in  evil,  which  would  rather 
excite  than  check  an  active  child  ;  and  they  are  generally  adapted  to  a  state  of 
society  and  modes  of  thinking  quite  unlike  ours.  ^  Transmigtation  is  quite  ob- 
jectionable. Some  of  these  stories,  however,  are  very  interesting,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  work  is  admirable.  We  think,  however,  Berquin  is  not  rivalled  in  his 
peculiar  province. 
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Primary  Geography  for  Children,  on  an  improved  plan,  with  Eleven 
Maps  and  numerous  Engravings.  By  C.  &  H.  Beechet,  Principals  of  the 
Western  Female  Institute,  Cincinnati.  Corey  &  Fairbanks,  1833.  Sq. 
18mo.  pp.  112. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  this  and  other  evidences  of  western  enterprise  on  the 
subject  of  education.  This  littlo  work  combines  the  plans  of  induction  aud  com- 
parison.  It  commences  with  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  nature  of  a 
map,  so  necessary  at  the  outset ;  but  we  cannot  approve,  in  a  first  hook,  of  the 
plan  of  proceeding  immediately  to  the  abstractions  and  mathematical  terms  of 
Geography ;  nor  do  wo  see  any  reason  for  deferring  the  account  ot  the  United 
States  until  the  pupil  is  acquainted  with  other  portions  of  the  world.  These 
defects  in  the  plan  are  balanced  by  the  simple  and  graphic  style  of  description, 
and  the  interesting  details  which  fill  up  the  body  of  the  work.  We  think,  how- 
ever, the  accounts  of  pagan  cruelty,  are  too  much  extended  for  a  child's  book. 
The  engravings  aie  generally  good,  though  not  new  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  see 
bad  drawings  among  them.  Every  opportunity  is  taken  to  inculcate  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  and  we  think  the  work  will  be  very  interesting  to  children, 
without  cultivating  a  false  taste  or  gratifying  the  appetite  for  the  marvellous. 

Elements  of  Geometry,  with  Notes.  By  J.  R.  Young.  Revised  and 
corrected;  with  additions,  by  M.  Floy,  jr,  A.  B.  Philadelphia:  Carey, 
Lea  &  Blanchard.  1833.  8vo.  pp.  216. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  with 
attempts  to  simplify  some  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  science,  par- 
ticularly the  Demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  in  its  most  genera] 
form ;  the  Solution  of  Equations  of  the  higher  orders  ;  the  Summation  of 
Infinite  Series,  &c  ;  intended  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  J.  R.  Young. 
First  American  edition,  with  additions  and  improvements.  By  Samuel 
Ward, jr.    Philadelphia:  Carey  &  Lea,  Chesuutst.  18^.  8vo.  pp.  352. 

We  have  laid  aside  these  books  for  some  weeks,  to  wait  a  moment  of  leisure 
and  vigor,  for  a  task  which  seemed  to  be  serious.  We  were  at  length  compelled 
to  take  up  the  geometry  after  a  day  of  toil,  and  were  not  a  little  relieved  to  find 
amusement  in  place  of  labor.  The  distinctness  of  the  definitions,  and  their  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  theorems  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  regular 
and  easy  succession  of  subjects,  the  variety  and  usefulness  of  the  problems, 
and  the  general  transparency  and  simplicity  of  the  reasoning,  led  us  on  with  an 
interest  wholly  unexpected.  The  author  has  attempted  to  combine  the  vigor  of 
Euclid's  demonstrations,  with  the  improvements  of  modem  French  mathema- 
tlciana) ;  and  has  introduced  more  converse  propositions  than  usual.  We  cannot 
venture  to  pronounce  on  the  accuracy  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  when  the  author 
informs  us  that  a  proponiiion  of  Simson*s  Geometry,  current  for  upwards  of  sev- 
enty years,  is  false  !  But  we  feel  justified  in  recommending  it,  as  a  safe  and 
peculiarly  interesting  guide,  to  the  student  in  Geometry. 

The  treatise  on  Algebra  is  fully  described  in  its  title.  The  elementary  rules 
we  think  are  not  so  clearly  explained  as  in  some  other  treatif>e.<«;  but  the  illustra 
tions  which  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  are  clear 
and  interesting,  and  the  examples  are  calculated  to  render  them  practical.  The 
character  of  the  author  is  an  additional  security  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  text- 
book to  the  mathematical  teacher. 

The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus.  By  Washington  Irv- 
ing. Abridged  by  the  same.  New  York :  G.C.  d&  H.  Carvilll.  83^2,  pp.  267. 

This  work  has  been  recently  recommended  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ot 
New  York,  for  general  and  other  schools.  We  cannot  better  express  our  views 
of  it,  than  in  the  following  language  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  N.  York  : 

'The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus  were  written  under  circumstances  well 
ealcnlated  to  secure,  what  the  author  i»  universally  admitted  to  have  attained  — 
fidelity  in  historical  detail,  and  in  delineations  both  of  national  and  individual 
character.* 

*  The  abridgment,  which  the  Legislature  have  recommended  in  the  foregoing 
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resolutions,  to  be  used  in  the  common  schools  as  a  class  book,  possesses  all  the 
characteristic  merits  of  the  orieinal  work,  although  in  a  composition  so  full  of 
beauties,  many  have  necessarily  been  lost  in  compressing  it  into  a  nanower 
compass :  and  the  Superintendent  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  knows  no  work 
better  suited  to  be  introduced  into  the  common  schools,  for  the  use  ot  the  higher 
classes.  Independently  of  the  unblemished  purity  of  its  style  and  thought,  it 
exhibiu  in  a  minute  detail,  with  which  all  should  be  familiar,  the  discovery  and 
first  settlement,  by  civilized  men,  of  the  continent  in  which  our  own  country 
occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  —  a  continent  destined,  perhaps  at  no  distant  day, 
through  the  influence  of  the  free  institutions  which  have  taken  root  among  us,  to 
change  the  political  character  of  the  old  world,  by  pouring  into  it,  in  streams  far 
more  precious  than  the  fountains  of  wealth  which  were  opened  by  the  discovery, 
the  treasures  of  an  enlightened  and  practical  freedom. 

Philosophical  ConversatioDs,  in  which  are  familiarly  explained  the 
Causes  of  man^  daily  occurring  natural  phenomena.  By  Frederick  C 
fiakewell.  With  Notes  and  Questions  for  review.  By  Ebenezer  Bailey, 
Priocipsd  of  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School,  Boston,  author  of  First 
Lessons  in  Algebra,  Young  Ladies'  Class  Book,  &c.  Boston :  Carter, 
Hendee  &  Co.  1»33.    ISmo.  pp.  '^^86. 

This  work  is  not  intended,  as  the  editor  observes,  to  be  a  full  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  is  a  series  of  familiar  conversations,  supeiior 
to  any  we  have  seen  ofthi.'t  kind,  except  Miss  £dgeworth*s  occasional  specimens, 
explaining  the  most  common  phenomena,  and  the  most  simple  experiments, 
which  can  be  employed  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  this  study.  The  questions  are 
intended,  as  all  questions  should  be,  to  assist  the  scholar  in  examining  himself; 
but  we  are  happy  to  see  that  there  are  among  them  such  as  would  puzzle  the 
mechanical  teacher,  and  force  the  parrot  scholar  to  think.  The  notes  of  the 
American  editor  are  valuable,  and  we  are  pleased  with  the  plan  of  reprinting  the 
figures  interspersed  through  the  work,  in  a  separate  form  at  the  end,  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  examination.  Wc  consider  this  a  valuable  accession  to  our  library  of 
school-books. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Mind.  By  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.  With  Correc- 
tions, Questions,  and  Supplement.  By  Joseph  Emerson,  (late)  Principal 
of  a  Female  Seminary,  &.c.  Revised  Stereotype  Edition.  Boston :  James 
Loring.  18mo.  pp.  234. 

One  of  the  best  guides  to  self-education  ever  published ;  prepared  for  the  use  of 
schools,  by  an  able  and  experienced  teacher.  We  need  not  say  more.  We  wish 
it  an  extensive  circulation  ;  and  we  hope  an  edition  will  be  published  in  superior 
style,  for  high  schools  and  private  reading.  The  ^  corrections,'  we  are  assured, 
extend  only  to  the  inaccuracies  of  language. 

The  New  National  Spelling-Book  and  Pronouncing  Tutor,  on  an  im- 
proved plan  ;  exhibiting  the  precise  sound  of  each  syllable  in  every  word, 
according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  English  Orthoepy,  with 
Progressive  Reading  Lessons.  By  B.  D.  Emerson.  Boston:  Carter, 
Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  168. 

This  work  is  decidedly  an  improvement  upon  the  former,  by  the  same  author. 
The  Key  is  more  simple  ;  the  Heading  Lessons  are  more  ludiciouily  selected; 
the  arrangement  is  improved,  and  it  is  more  practical.  We  observe  that  the  k 
in  fviblieky  frolick,  &c,  and  the  u  in  favour,  honour,  and  many  other  words  of 
this  claffi,  are  omitted ;  which,  alone,  will  recommend  it  to  many  teachers. 

A  Word  to  Teachers ;  or.  Two  Days  in  a  Primary  School.  By  Wm. 
A.  Alcott    Boston:  Allen  &  Ticknor.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  84. 

This  is  a  brief  but  sprightly  exhibition  of  simple  and  practical  methods  of 
tnstmction,  which  would  he  of  great  value  to  many  a  young  teacher,  and  might. 
If  attsnded  to,  benefit  some  who  are  older. 
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Art  L  —  Education  op  the  Poor. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  solecism  in  political  economy  than 
universal  suffrage,  with  limUed  education,  —  and  yet,  this  is  the 
maxim  adopted  in  practice  by  our  own  country.  More  than  a  million 
of  free  white  children  in  the  United  States,  are  left  without  even  a 
common  school :  another  million  of  our  youth,  between  15  and  20y 
find  no  places  provided  for  their  instruction  beyond  the  mere  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  which  they  may  have  acquired  ;*  and  a  large 
part  of  these  future  citizens,  have  no  means  of  paying  for  education. 
How  are  these  alarming  defects  in  the  foundations  of  our  institutions 
to  be  supplied  ? 

The  duty  of  providing  for  the  wantsof  the  poor,  is  imposed  by  the 
statute  book  of  the  christmn,  upon  all  who  possess  the  means  ;  and 
enforced  by  the  conduct  of  his  great  example.  It  is  also  recognised 
by  the  civil  law  in  most  christian  nations.  To  leave  them  to  suffer  ibr 
want  of  food,  or  raiment,  or  shelter,  would  be  considered  a  cruehy,  of 
whk^h  only  pagans  and  savages  are  capable.  But  are  these  their 
only  wants — or  their  most  pressing  necessities  ?  Is  it  a  duty  to 
wisfy  the  bcinger  of  the  body,  and  may  we  still  leave  the  mind  to 
starve,  for  i>^ant  of  its  appropriate  nourishment  ?  Are  we  bound  to 
supply  othe^  necessities,  and  not  to  give  them  so  much  instruction 
as  shall  open  to  them  those  sources  of  knowledge,  from  which  they 
may  learn  their  present  duties,  and  their  future  condition,  and  shall 
enable  them  to  understand  and  govern  their  own  passions  and 
appetites  ? 

*  See  Annals  of  Education,  Vol.  III.  p.  861,  and  p.  404. 
VOL.  Ill*  —  NO.  XI.  42 
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But  in  addition  to  all  the  obligations  of  duty,  the  whole  commu- 
nity have  a  direct  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  sta- 
tistics of  poverty  and  crime,  abundantly  prove,  that  the  intemper- 
ance or  evil  habits,  which  were  the  first  steps  in  the  progress  of 
corruption,  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  instruction,  in  two  thirds 
of  the  number  of  convicted  criminals. 

One  gentleman,  examined  before  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
stated,  that  in  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  juvenile  culprits, 
whose  cases  he  had  examined,  he  found  the  first  causes  to  be  the 
want  of  education  and  instruction.  Another  stated,  that  ^  of  the 
children  he  had  visited  in  the  different  prisons,  he  had  found  about 
two  thirds  without  education ;  and  that  as  to  those  who  had  been  to 
school,  it  was  found  they  had  not  attended  school  with  any  regu- 
larity, nor  been  enabled  to  read.' 

In  the  prisons  of  our  own  country  also,  most  of  the  criminals 
are  destitute  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  —  but  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  convicts  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  the  greater 
number  could  only  spell  out  the  words  of  a  book,  and  one  hun- 
dred were  ignorant  of  the  alphabet.  One  half  of  the  juvenile  of- 
fenders in  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  New  York,  were  unable  to 
read. 

We  are  by  no  means  of  the  opinion,  that  mere  knowledge  will 
preserve  the  morals  ;  for  some  of  the  most  learned  men  have  been 
among  the  most  corrupt,  and  some  of  the  most  accomplished  vil- 
lains, have  been  more  dangerous  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge. 
Education  must  be  combined  with  instruction,  and  the  principle  of 
religious  responsibility  must  be  inculcated,  or  the  mere  knowledge 
of  letters  will  be  of  little  avail.  Scotland,  which  was  formerly 
inundated  with  beggary,  has  been  entirely  freed  from  it  by  its 
parish  schools  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  these  schools  were  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  religion. 

The  opinion  of  almost  every  writer  on  political  economy,  even 
in  France,  is,  that  the  education,  both  intellectual  and  religious,  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  state.  It  is  ad- 
mirably observed  by  Simmer ;  '  Of  all  obstacles  to  improvement, 
ignorance  is  the  most  formidable,  because  the  only  sure  mode  of 
assisting  the  poor  is  to  make  them  agents  in  bettering  their  own 
condition.'  Colquhoun,  the  able  investigator  of  the  police  of 
London,  observes;  ^  In  my  opinion,  there  is  too  little  exertion  used 
in  preventing  the  propagation  and  growth  of  crimes,  and  too  much 
exertion  used  in  punishing  them  when  they  arrive  at  maturity.' 
Another  writer  remarks ;  *  To  suffer  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
to  be  ill-educated,  and  then  to  punish  them  for  crimes  which  have 
originated  in  bad  habits,  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  creating 
delinquents,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  death.' 
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The  question  for  the  state  to  settle  is,  whether  it  will  pay  a 
moderate  sum  for  the  instruction  of  its  citizens,  or  a  far  greater 
amount  in  money,  and  suffering,  and  blood,  for  poverty  and  crime  ; 
whether  it  will  dry  up  the  sources  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  or 
whether  it  will  wait  for  the  accumulating  torrents  to  which  they  give 
rise. 

The  question  for  every  individual  is,  whether  he  shall  aim  at  the 
highest  degree  of  security  for  his  property  and  life,  by  educating 
every  individual  around  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  sustain 
himself,  and  be  furnished  with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  guide 
him  in  the  right  way,  and  to  guard  him  from  seduction ;  or  whether 
hechooses  to  depend  upon  bars  and  bolts,  and  prisons  ;  and  to  pay  the 
judge,  and  the  sheriff,  and  the  executioners,  for  taking  care  of  his 
neighbors,  and  securing  his  own  safety,  rather  than  to  maintain  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  clergyman. 

But  in  the  United  States  this  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
whole  community,  is  increased  ten  fold.  In  other  countries,  the 
individual  will  suffer  by  the  vices  of  those  who  are  left  without 
education ;  but  he  is  protected  by  the  power  of  a  government 
composed  of  educated,  if  not  enlightened  men,  over  which  the 
poor  have  no  control.  Among  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  per- 
sons in  question,  the  mass  of  the  people,  are  his  rulers ;  they  de- 
cide who  shall  make,  and  who  shall  execute  the  laws  ;  they  direct 
the  formation,  and  management  of  the  institutions,  on  which  his 
liberty,  and  happiness,  and  life,  and  that  of  his  family  depend.  We 
have  often  presented  this  view  of  the  subject.  We  shall  not 
cease  to  urge  it,  until  we  can  see  some  evidence  that  it  is  admitted 
and  felt.  The  simple  question  is,  do  the  wealthy  or  well  educated 
prefer  to  be  ruled  by  ignorance,  and  the  corruptions  which  follow 
m  its  train,  rather  than  to  pay  the  expense  of  universal  education? 
Do  they  value  a  tithe  of  their  income  more  than  property  and  life  ? 
Will  they  pay  large  sums  in  order  to  gain  some  indemnity  for  their 
property  when  destroyed  by  fire,  and  will  they  give  nothing,  or 

!;ive  scantily,  to  insure  not  their  houses  only,  but  their  families, 
irom  the  inroads  of  corruption,  and  the  ravages  of  crime  ? 

But  these  are  not  the  only  inducements  to  the  education  of  the 
poor.  It  is  on  the  poor  that  the  rich  depend  for  their  comfort. 
They  rely  on  them  as  mechanics,  and  laborers,  and  domestics,  to 
supply  them  with  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life ;  and  on 
their  intelligence,  and  faithfulness,  and  skill,  their  earthly  enjoy- 
ments depend  more  than  on  any  other  cause.  The  ignorant,  and  un- 
faithful mechanic  will  render  their  house,  and  furniture,  and  clothing, 
useless,  or  inconvenient.  The  ignorant  or  dishonest  laborer  will 
destroy  or  injure  their  property ;  and  the  domestic,  who  lacks  intel- 
Ug^ce  or  fidelity,  may  render  their  food  poisonous,  or  their  rooms 
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unhealthy ;    and  by  perpetual  negligence  or  wickedness,    may 
render  them  uncomfortable  every  hour  in  the  day. 

These  are  arguments  applicable  to  every  man  in  the  community; 
and  they  have  a  force,  which  nothing  but  prejudice  can  resist, 
and  nothing  but  ignorance  and  apathy  can  avoid.  But  there  are 
others  which  make  a  still  more  powerful  appeal  to  those  who  feel 
any  personal  interest  in  the  rising  generation,  either  as  parents,  or 
relatives,  or  friends,  or  merely  as  patriots  and  philanthropists.  We 
have  urged  upon  our  readers,  perhaps  to  weariness,  that  education 
is  not  conBned  to  the  school-room,  or  the  college  —  nay,  that  it 
is  chiefly  given  in  the  family,  and  in  the  play-ground,  and  the 
street,  by  the  unceasing  influence  of  surroundmg  objects,  and 
events,  and  persons.  ^  Facilis  descensus'  is  a  maxim  too  well  es- 
tablished to  need  a  comment.  The  basest,  and  most  ignorant  in- 
dividual may  excite  an  evil  passion  or  propensity,  or  implant  an 
evil  habit  or  principle,  which  the  wisest  and  most  faithful  parent 
cannot  eradicate  with  years  of  labor.  How  often  are  the  errors  of 
youth,  and  the  vices  of  manhood,  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
an  unfaithful  or  ignorant  domestic,  or  a  corrupt  companion,  or  a 
debased  inhabitant  of  the  streets  !  Is  it  not  the  interest  of  every 
family,  that  the  houses  of  their  neighbors  should  be  kept  free  from 
infectious  disease ;  and  is  it  not  still  more  important,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  more  infectious  and  fatal  influence  of  moral  pollu- 
tion ?  Shall  there  be  liberal  contributions  for  the  vaccination  of 
every  poor  child,  to  preserve  others  from  a  single  disease ;  and 
shall  there  be  no  liberality  in  providing  that  education  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  him  from  entire  corruption,  and  the  evils  which 
spread  like  a  pestilence  around  it  ?  With  the  susceptible  child,  ev- 
erything he  meets  exerts  an  influence  on  his  character.  It  is  as 
important  to  him  who  values  the  character  of  his  children,  or  those 
of  his  friends,  that  all  around  them  should  be  educated,  as  it  is  to 
preserve  the  air  which  he  breathes  from  pestilence,  or  the  town  in 
which  he  lives  from  the  flames. 

What  friend  of  his  country  is  not  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
crime  among  us  ?  and  yet  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  while  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  is  spreading  so  rapidly  over  the  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple ?  Some  years  since,  a  distinguished  statesman,*  observed,  *  that 
in  the  course  of  fifty  years'  acquaintance  with  men  at  the  bar,  and 
on  the  bench,  in  one  of  the  New  England  States,  he  had  never 
known  an  individual  who  could  not  read  and  write.  And  then, 
the  purity  of  New  England  was  proverbial.'  Its  people  are  still 
better  taught  than  in  any  other  section  of  our  country,  and  it  is 
still  comparatively  pure.  Where  is  crime  most  common,  and 
in  what  ratio  does  it  increase  ?     It  is  most  prevalent  where  there 

*  Oliver  Ellsworth. 
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are  fewest  schools,  and  the  lowest  state  of  education — in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  there  are  13,000  children  who  do  not 
attend  schools  —  in  those  states  where  the  greatest  number  of  Eu- 
ropean emigrants  is  found  who  come  without  education.  What  is 
the  amount  of  this  ignorance  ? 

In  the  first  place,  agreeably  to  the  calculations  founded  upon 
the  census,  in  a  late  number  of  this  work,  we  have  had  an  ac- 
cession of  1,200,000  foreign  emigrants  in  the  last  ten  years  ;  and 
we  still  have  10,000  every  month,  most  of  whom  come  to  us 
from  the  depths  of  ignorance,  and  from  the  scenes  of  the  greatest 
corruption  in  civilized  society.  In  Massachusetts,  one  sixth  of  the 
convicts  are  foreigners,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  about 
one  fifth.  And  in  a  nation,  where  quarantines  and  health  laws,  and 
lazarettos,  and  cholera  hospitals  are  deemed  so  necessary,  nothing 
is  done  to  disinfect  this  mass  of  corruption. 

But  not  satisfied  with  imported  ignorance  and  foreign  corruption, 
we  are  cultivating  it  as  a  domestic  production.  In  New  England 
itself,  so  reckless  are  the  guardians  of  our  schools  in  regard  to  tjieir 
organization,  and  discipline,  and  the  character  of  teachers,  that 
large  numbers  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  community  re- 
gard them  as  direct  nurseries  of  evil,  and  refuse  to  commit  their 
children  to  them,  even  to  save  the  tax  which  they  pay  for  them.  In 
New  York,  this  is  not  only  true,  but  there  is  reason  lo  believe  that 
from  50,000  to  80,000  children  are  destitute  of  all  instruction,  be- 
sides the  flood  of  adult  foreigners  which  inundate  this  state.  In 
New  Jersey  11,000  adults  were  found  unable  to  read  and  write, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  only  150,000  children,  out  of  480,000,  re- 
ceive any  instruction.  If  we  examine  the  records  of  our  prisons, 
we  find  that  Connecticut  has  one  convict  in  6,662  inhabitants,  and 
Massachusetts  one  in  5,558,  New  York  one  in  5,532,  and  Penn- 
sylvania one  in  3,968,  thus  exhibiting  a  correspondence  between 
the  state  of  education  and  crime.  In  Connecticut  one  in  thirteen 
of  the  convicts  is  a  foreigner ;  in  Massachusetts  one  in  six  ;  in 
Pennsylvania  one  in  five  and  a  half;  and  in  New  York  one  in  four 
and  a  half  of  all  the  convicts  are  from  foreign  countries.  When 
we  go  west  and  south  of  these  states,  we  find  1,400,000  white 
children,  (in  addition  to  the  mass  of  colored  persons  who  are  wholly 
untaught,  and  have  no  motive  but  fear  to  restrain  their  evil  passions,) 
who  are  destitute  of  instruction,  and  growing  up  to  a  great  ex- 
tent like  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  trained  indeed,  to  certain  habits, 
but  utterly  untaught  and  incapable  of  self-government.  The  num- 
ber of  these  ienorant  children  is  increasing,  at  the  rate  of  200  daily. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  crime  should  increase  ?  If  our  republican 
^vernment  is  based  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  peo- 
ple, can  it  subsist  without  a  great,  and  radical,  and  speedy  change  ? 
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In  previous  articles  on  the  population  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  only  presented  the  various  classes  of  our  white  inhabitants, 
according  to  age,  as  the  subjects  or  agents  in  education.  But  there 
is  a  large  and  unfortunate  portion  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  our 
country,  of  another  color,  but  equally  in  need  of  education,  as  ra- 
tional and  immortal  beings.  They  are,  indeed,  excluded  from  all 
share  in  our  government,  and  are  never  called  to  act  as  electors; 
but  our  security  and  comfort  as  citizens  depend  in  no  small  degree 
upon  their  character.  To  suppose  that  they  are  not  debased  and 
brutalized  by  ignorance,  and  thus  rendered  more  capable  of  crime, 
and  less  susceptible  of  moral  influence,  as  well  as  others,  would 
be  absurd.  To  deny  that  they  are  capable  of  being  improved, 
of  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  conscience  and  religion, 
would  be  to  contradict  daily  experience  in  our  own  country,  and  in 
the  recent  colony  of  Liberia.  Knowledge,  combined  with  religion, 
will  make  better  servants  if  they  are  in  servitude,  better  laborers 
if  they  are  free,  and  better  neighbors  if  they  are  independent.* 

The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  whole  of  this  class  of 
our  population,  and  of  those  under  ten,  the  only  age  corresponding 
to  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  white  population.  The  non-slave 
holding  states,  in  which  there  is  only  a  small  remnant  of  slaves,  are 
arranged  together  in  the  first  division  of  the  table,  and  those  in  which 
the  number  is  still  great,  occupy  the  second  division. 

*  The  foDowiD);  extract,  from  the  CharlestoQ  Observer,  will  show  the  extent 
and  evils  of  ignorance,  among  the  slaves  of  Georgia. 

<  They  believe  in  second-sifrht,  in  charms  and  visions,  and  voices  and  dreams, 
&c.  Designinnf  men,  men  who  wish  to  sain  an  ascendancy  over  them,  avail 
themselves  of  their  ignorance  and  superstition.  This  was  the  course  pursued  by 
Denmark  Vesey,  in  Charleston,  by  Nat  Turner  in  Virginia,  and  others  within  oar 
knowledge  on  a  smaller  scale.  They  begin  by  giving  out  themselves  to  the  peo- 
ple as  great  ones  in  the  earth.  Their  pretensions  to  courage,  to  divine  protec- 
tion, to  the  exercise  of  peculiar  power  in  consummating  their  own  plans,  or  the 
plans  of  others  ;  to  invulnerability,  &c,  are  boldly  insisted  on ;  and,  of  course, 
without  any  regard  to  truth,  wherever  facts  are  appealed  to  for  confirmation. 
Then  they  avail  themselves  of  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  poor  people, 
and  thus  fit  them  for  their  own  purposes.  They  proceed  to  predict  events,  or  to 
see  visions  and  dream  dreams,  or  to  give  out  charms  of  various  kinds  and  for  va- 
rious purposes;  some  charms  that  buried  in  the  path,  or  uuderthe  door  of  an 
enemy,  will  exert  a  fatal  influence  over  him;  some  that  will  enable  the  possessor 
to  make  free  use  of  any  part  of  his  owner's  property  without  detection,  and  oth- 
ers which  will  remove  sickness  or  the  meditated  revenge  of  enemies,  or  in  the 
midst  of  dangers,  preserve  the  person  invulnerable.  The  charms  are  for  any 
and  all  uses.  They  that  make  them  know  that  they  are  as  good  for  one  use  as 
for  another.  And  then  the  eompoaition  of  these  charms  is  singular.  A  bunch 
of  ne^roor  animal  hair,  or  wool,  crooked  sticks,  glass  of  bottles,  rusty  nails,  roots, 
&c,  &c,  prepared  in  size  and  quality  and  with  various  incantations,  suitable  to 
persons  and  circumstances.  One  or  two  eoineideneea  are  sufficient  to  establish 
the  pretensions  of  one  of  these  deliverers,  or  prophets,  or  conjurers,  or  preachers, 
or  doctors ;  for  they  go  by  different  names.  And  the  consequence  is,  they  are 
feared.  Their  power  is  dreaded,  and  a  threcU  is  sufficient  to  produce  trembling 
and  obedience.' 
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It  appears  that  the  whole  number  in  the  United  Slates  is  2,279,- 
559.  Of  these,  only  140,989  are  found  in  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  southern  line  of  Pennsylvania,  of  whom  '38,576,  or  about 
one  fourth,  are  below  ten  years  of  age.  This  proportion  is  some- 
what less  than  in  the  white  population  of  the  same  states,  except  in 
Connecticut  and  Delaware  ;  but  corresponds  to  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  thickly  settled  states.     The  usual 

Eroportion  between  five  and  fifteen  is  one  seventh  less  than  the  num- 
er  under  ten  years  of  age  in  the  same  states,  leaving  32,000  of 
an  age  proper  lor  common  schools.  Of  the  whole  number  of  col- 
ored persons,  32,558  are  found  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Providence, 
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New- York  and  Philadelphia,  including  the  county  of  Philadelphia  ; 
and   about  6,000  of  the  children  we  have  named. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  excellent  schools  for  colored  per* 
sons  in  these  cities,  but  we  fear  the  provision  is  far  from  being  ad- 
equate. In  reference  to  the  remaining  26,000,  we  think  there  is 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  good  instruction  given,  except 
in  some  of  the  large  towns,  and  a  few  of  the  more  liberal  country 
districts.  In  regard  to  the  adult  population;  no  one  is  ignorant 
that  they  are  far  from  being  instructed  as  they  should  be  ;  and 
yet  we  find,  here  and  there,  only  an  insulated  effort  for  their  ben- 
efit. 

The  efiects  of  this  neglect  and  of  the  consequent  ignorance  of  this 
part  of  our  population,  are  striking.  In  Massachusetts,  only  one 
seventyfourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  colored  ;  and  yet  one  sixth 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  convicts  are  from  this  class !  In  Con- 
necticut one  thirtyfourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  colored,  and  one 
third  of  the  criminals.  The  same  proportion  exists  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  New  York,  one  thirtyfifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  colored, 
and  one  fourth  of  the  criminals*  Tlius  it  appears  that  there  are  from 
eight  to  twelve  times  as  many  criminals  among  this  neglected 
class,  as  among  the  better  instructed  portions  of  the  community. 

In  the  remaining  states  of  the  Union,  excluding  the  territories, 
we  find  2,131,670  colored  persons,  of  whom  749,234,  or  more 
than  one  third,  are  under  ten  years  of  age.  Among  these  are  only 
56,733  who  are  free.  In  most  of  these  states,  the  number  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen,  is  one  fourth  less  than  those  under  ten.  On 
this  ground  the  number  of  children  capable  of  instruction,  and  who 
are  not  capable  of  laboring  during  the  whole  day^  amounts  to  more 
than  561,926,  or  one  third  of  the  whole  colored  population.  For 
this  mass  of  human  beings,  Whose  character  afiects  so  materially 
the  comfort  and  prospects  of  the  white  population  of  these  states, 
there  are  no  means  of  instruction,  either  intellectual,  moral,  or  re- 
ligious, except  in  a  few  insulated  spots  ;  and  it  is  thought  in  many 
states  indispensable,  to  withhold  the  very  key  of  knowledge,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  more  dreadful  evils.  The  adult  population  are 
provided  to  a  limited  extent  with  public  religious  instruction  ;  but 
there  is  still  a  large  number  of  the  slave  holders  who  deem  even 
this  unsafe ;  and  there  is  a  sad  deficiency  of  teachers  competent 
and  disposed  for  this  important,  but  self-denying  task,  even  were 
the  door  widely  opened. 

That  it  is  no  less  criminal  than  dangerous  to  shut  out  an  immor- 
tal mind  from  the  light  of  revelation  we  need  not  establish,  and  we 
know  no  parallel,  but  in  the  soul-murder  charged  by  the  German 
judges  on  those  who  confined  Caspar  Hauser  in  his  ignorance. 
We  do  not  canvass  the  subject  of  educating  this  part  of  our 
population  any  farther,  because  in  our  limits  we  could  not  do  it  jus- 
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tice,  and  because  we  do  not  wish  to  be  found  among  those  who  in 
the  ardor  of  their  zeal,  seem  to  us  to  '  do  evil  that  good  may  come.* 
We  know  of  no  adequate  means,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  meet  the  claims  of  the  master  and  the  slave,  to  reconcile  the 
views  of  philanthropy,  with  the  injunctions  of  law,  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sunday  Schools.  We  rejoice  that  this  subject  is  taken 
up  by  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  we  trust  the  Morth  and  the 
South  will  unite  in  one  series  of  efforts  to  bring  the  slave  under  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  a  Master  in  heaven,  whose  eyes  are  in 
every  place,  and  whose  power  can  neither  be  resisted  or  escaped ; 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  blessings  of  freedom  at  as  early  ape- 
nod  as  it  can  safely  be  bestowed. 

A  large  body  of  the  people  of  the  North,  unite  with  us  in  sym- 
pathizing with  our  brethren  of  the  South,  in  view  of  the  dangers 
which  attend  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  the  hazards  and  the 
difficulties  which  obstruct  the  removal  of  this  evil ;  and  while  we 
thus  see  them  in  the  perilous  strait  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
we  can  discover  no  adequate  source  of  wisdom  and  success,  but  from 
above.  But  in  sympathizing  with  others,  it  becomes  us  to  look  at 
home.  What  is  it,  that  constitutes  the  great  evil  and  danger  of  slavery 
to  our  country  }  It  is,  that  a  mass  of  human  passions  is  under  the 
direction  of  ignorance,  and  without  the  restraint  of  cultivation  or 

Kinciple.  And  are  we  not  preparing  a  set  of  white  slaves  at  the 
orth,  by  our  neglect  of  foreign  emigrants,  and  native  children, 
and  by  the  too  early  and  constant  conGnementof  multitudes  in  our 
manufactories,  who  will  be  as  ignorant  and  corrupt  as  those  of  a 
different  color  ?  The  only  difference  will  be,  that  those  of  the 
South  are  in  bonds  ;  these  will  be  at  liberty,  and  they  will  have  the 
power  to  be  our  masters. 

If  then,  we  wish  to  see  clearly  to  cast  the  beam  out  of  our 
brothers'  eye,  let  us  endeavor,  if  we  allow  no  more,  to  cast  the 
mote  out  of  our  own.  Let  us  remember  also  this  vast  difference 
between  the  North  and  tlie  South.  With  them,  this  mass  of  igno- 
rance was  like  some  ruined  barony  in  Europe,  an  entailed  inheri- 
tance, .which  has  been  already  somewhat  improved  ;  but  we 
received  from  our  fathers,  the  rich  inheritance  of  a  well-educated 
people,  and  an  excellent  system  of  institutions,  which  are  declin- 
ing, and  going  to  decay,  by  the  criminal  negligence  of  their  descen- 
dants. 

But  the  appeal  may  be  made  to  our  hopes  as  a  nation,  as  well 
as  to  our  fears,  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  a  nation's  capital,  consists  in  the  intellectual  power 
of  it^  citizens ;  and  no  portion  of  it  ought  to  be  husbanded  or 
nursed  with  so  much  care.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  great  value 
to  mere  material  productions,  and  to  the  very  soil.  How  much 
of  the  value  of  cotton  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Whitney  ;  and  our 
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very  rivers  owe  half  their  present  usefulness,  as  the  highways  of 
the  nation,  to  the  invention  of  Fulton.  How  much  of  our  country's 
happiness  and  safety  do  we  not  owe,  to  those  children  of  pover- 
ty —  Franklin  and  Sherman  !  What  folly  then  to  neglect  that 
class  of  society  which  produces  such  men,  and  this  not  less  fre- 
quently than  the  ranks  of  wealth  and  creatness !  It  will  not  be 
enough  to  search  for  and  select  such  subjects ;  for  those  reflective 
faculties  which  give  the  greatest  men  their  distinction  are  not  de- 
veloped in  early  life ;  and  yet,  they  are  always  imperfect  in  their 
operation,  if  they  are  not  early  supplied  with  materials  for  thought. 

But  if  we  leave  such  men  out  of  view,  the  increase  of  intel- 
lectual power  in  the  mass  of  those  who  are  to  contribute  to  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  a  nation  is  not  less  important.  Nay,  it  is  in- 
dispensable, in  order  to  give  to  the  most  powerful  minds,  the  proper 
sphere  of  action,  the  materials  on  which  their  force  may  be  exerted, 
the  instruments  by  which  their  plans  may  be  executed. 

To  the  persuasions  of  fear  and  hope,  we  must  add  the  demands 
of  duty.  If  there  is  any  correspondence  between  duties  and  rights 
—  any  reciprocity  in  obligations  —  a  Republican  Government  is 
bound  to  provide  for  the  education  of  every  citizen.  How  else 
can  he  be  prepared  to  understand  its  laws,  and  perform  the  high 
duties  they  impose  ?  To  attempt  to  illustrate  so  obvious  a  truth, 
would  only  help  us  to  forget  the  intuitive  evidence  on  which  it  rests. 

In  whatever  light,  then,^  we  view  the  subject,  the  Education 
of  the  Poor^  is  a  high  and  holy  duty.  Justice  demands  it ;  self- 
interest  urges  it  upon  the  whole  community,  and  upon  every 
individual;  and  crime,  and  misrule,  and  national  ruin,  are  the 
penalties,  which  Providence  has  affixed  to  its  neglect. 


Akt  II.  —  On  the  Ends  to  be  Aimed  at  in  a  Course  or 

Education. 

Br  William  H.  Weeks. 

[It  is  sometiraes  necessary  to  revert  to  first  principles — to  the  very  elements  of 
one  subject.  The  following  essay  developes  these  principles  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  and  presents  truths  which  are  so  familiar  as  to  be  almost  forgotten.  The 
neglect  of  them  is  the  source  of  half  the  errors  of  our  schools.] 

The  zreat  object  of  education  is  a  preparation  for  usefulness. 
To  acquire  the  greatest  ability  to  do  good,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  culture.  We  must  be  good  our- 
selves, if  we  would  do  much  good  to  others.  We  must  acquire 
knowledge,  and  know  how  to  use  it  for  practical  purposes.  And 
in  order  to  preserve  the  mind  in  a  healthful  and  vigorous  state,  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  animal  system  must  be  preserved  also.    It 
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is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  all  these  points  in  order ;  it  would 
occupy  too  much  time.  I  purpose  only  to  remark  upon  some  of 
the  principal  ends  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  in  a  course  of  in- 
tellectual education.  Whether  that  course  shall  be  more  or  less 
extended ;  or  whether  it  shall  be  pursued  in  common  schools,  or 
in  seminaries  of  a  higher  order.  I  conclude  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  following  ends  should  be  aimed  at,  in  erery  case : 

!•  That  we  should  learn  to  think.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  it ;  and  yet,  it  is  so  much 
neglected,  that  it  seems  in  many  cases,  to  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  both  teachers  and  learners.  How  else  is  it  to  be  account- 
ed for,  that  teachers  have  so  generally  been  satisfied,  when  their 
pupils  have  recited  according  to  the  booky  and  have  so  seldom  ask- 
ed for  the  reasons  ?  And  how  else  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that 
so  many  pupils,  who  have  passed  for  bright  scholars,  and  can  re- 
peat fluently  all  that  their  authors  say,  are  struck  so  dumb,  and 
look  so  blank,  when  you  ask  them  to  tell  *  the  why  T  To  be  able 
to  take  up  a  subject  presented  for  our  consideration,  and,  by  inde- 
pendent investigation,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  result,  without  refer- 
ence to  books  or  rules,  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  attainment. 
And  if  it  cannot  be  reached  in  relation  to  all  subjects,  it  can  be  in 
relation  to  some.  And  a  man  is  but  poorly  qualified  for  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  engages,  who  is  not  able  to  do  it,  in  all  the  cases 
of  common  occurrence,  in  that  particular  employment.  It  is  of 
great  importance,  also,  that  we  learn  to  think  with  accuracy.  For, 
of  what  avail  is  it,  if  we  go  through  an  investigation,  and  arrive  at 
a  conclusion,  if  that  conclusion  proves  erroneous  ?  All  action, 
founded  upon  such  a  conclusion,  must  he  erroneous  tilso  ;  and  either 
be  of  no  avail,  or  positively  injurious.  Q^uickness  of  thought  is 
also  of  great  importance.  For,  successful  action  often  depends 
upon  the  present  moment.  If  the  operations  of  our  minds  are 
slow,  the  favorable  moment  will  often  be  past ;  and  our  correct 
jCODplusions  will  come,  only  to  fill  us  with  unavailing  regret,  when 
they  are  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  Which  of  us  cannot  recollect 
very  many  occasions,  when  a  greater  quickness  of  thought  might 
have  secured  good  which  is  lost,  or  prevented  evil  which  has 
come,  because  our  minds  were  too  tardy  in  their  operations.^  We 
need  also  to  learn  to  think  closely,  and  with  fixed  and  continued 
attention.  No  considerable  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  can  be 
acquired  without  this.  The  mind  that  is  capable  of  but  amomen- 
taiy  attention  to  a  subject,  and  is  easily  diverted  by  every  trifle, 
must  be  incapable  of  going  through  with  any  labored  investigation, 
and  be  liable  to  perpetual  mistakes  in  the  conclusions  it  forms. 

2.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  learn  to  think,  but  to  learn  to  ob- 
tain materials  for  thouglit.  Those  materials,  indeed,  lie  around  us 
in  great  abundance.     The  ground  we  tread  on^  the  air  we  breathe 
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the  heaven  above  us  ;  every  herb,  and  every  stone,  and  every  tree ; 
every  fowl  that  flies  in  the  air,  every  fish  that  swims  in  the  waters, 
every  beast  that  roams  the  forest,  and  every  creeping  thing,  that 
creeps  upon  the  earth,  is  rich  in  materials  for  thought.  Man,  with 
a  body  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  a  mind  capable  of  el- 
evated attainments  and  noble  actions ;  all  nature,  indeed,  is  full  of 
these  materials.  But  these  things  lie  unnoticed  and  neglected  by 
those  who  have  not  learned  to  think.  To  a  child,  indeed,  they 
are  objects  of  interest,  and  awaken  inquiry.  But  where  there  is 
none  to  direct  his  investigations,  and  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and 
he  is  put  off  with  an  answer  which  forbids  inquiry  ;  where  he  is 
told  that  his  questions  are  foolish,  or  that  what  he  asks  cannot  be 
known,  his  mind  sinks  down  into  a  stupid  inanity,  or  employs  itself 
Tvith  empty  trifles,  or  in  seeking  animal  gratifications  which  stupify 
it  still  more.  Till,  at  length,  those  objects  around  him,  which 
are  so  wonderful  in  themselves,  so  interesting  in  their  rela- 
tions, and  so  well  adapted  to  furnish  pleasant  and  profitable 
employment  to  an  intelligent  mind,  come  to  be  regarded  with  total 
indifference  ;  and  seem  to  attract  as  little  attention  from  him,  as 
they  do  from  the  ox  he  drives,  or  the  horse  he  rides.  Now,  one 
end  which  should  be  kept  in  view,  in  every  course  of  education, 
is,  to  awaken  attention,  and  direct  it  to  its  proper  objects  ;  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  take  notice  of  what  he  sees,  and  search  after  the  rea- 
son why;  to  collect  facts,  an  1  put  them  together,  and  trace  their 
consequences.  He  should  be  taught  to  observe  everything  around 
him,  and  everything  within  him  ;  and  be  encouraged  to  hope,  that, 
if  he  should  not  be  able  to  know  all  he  might  desire  to  know,  in 
relation  to  everything  he  sees,  he  may  hope  to  be  able  so  far  to 
explore  the  field  of  science,  as  to  furnish  himself  with  abundance 
of  delightful  employment,  and  acquire  treasures  of  useful  knowl- 
edge far  surpassing  in  value  the  wealth  of  the  Indies. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  learn  to  commvnicate  our  thoughts  to  each 
other  by  speaking,  writing,  and  reading.  To  know  the  meaning 
of  words,  their  orthography  and  true  pronunciation,  and  their  ar- 
rangement in  sentences,  so  as  to  express  our  ideas  with  clearness, 
strength  and  harmony,  and  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  meaning 
of  others,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  their  composition  with  propriety, 
are  very  desirable  attainments.  And  though  some  knowledge  of 
reading,  speaking  and  composing,  is  very  common,  yet  a  good 
knowledge  of  them  is  rare.  Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  others  that 
we  have  learned  to  think,  if  we  know  not  how  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  ?  And  how  can  we  communicate  them  to  others,  unless 
we  know  what  language  will  be  intelligible  to  them  ?  A  chaste 
and  manly  style  is  that  which  suits  a  train  of  solid  and  useful 
thought.  High  sounding  expressions  and  tawdry  ornaments  are 
better  suited  to  disguise  the  want  of  thought,  and  to  amuse  those 
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who  are  delighted  with  nothing  but  noise.  But  if  we  have  any- 
thing to  communicate  adapted  to  do  good  to  ourselves  or  others, 
we  shall  wish  to  make  our  sentiments  accurately  understood  and 
deeply  felt,  by  those  we  address.  Learning  to  think,  is  indeed  the 
first  step  towards  learning  to  compose.  For  if  we  have  solid  and 
useful  thoughts,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  giving  them  utter- 
ance. Yet  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  vast  difTerence  in  the  mode 
of  communicating  the  same  ideas.  And  a  tolerable  acquaintanc 
with  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  the  rules  of  composition  and 
criticism,  will  give  its  possessor  great  advantage,  in  this  respect, 
over  one  who  is  ignorant  of  them. 

4.  It  is  important  to  acquire  habits  of  patient  and  persevering 
application.  Few  things,  of  any  importance,  are  accomplished  by 
a  single  effort,  however  great  or  well  directed.  But  small  powers 
continually  exerted,  for  a  length  of  time,  have  accomplished  won- 
ders. What  impression  can  a  single  drop  of  water  make  upon 
stone  ?  Yet  a  continual  dropping,  will,  in  time,  wear  away  the  hard- 
est marble.  What  is  called  genius,  may,  indeed,  like  the  electric 
fluid,  dazzle  by  its  sudden  coruscations.  But,  as  the  steady  light  of 
the  smallest  taper  is  better  for  all  useful  purposes  than  the  fitful 
glare  of  the  lightning,  so  tjie  steady  application  and  untiring  assidu- 
ity of  small  talents  will  accomplish  more,  in  the  end,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  world,  than  all  that  was  ever  accomplished  by  the  occa- 
sional efibrts  of  the  greatest  geniuses.  Besides,  if  genius  were  suf- 
ficient, without  application,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  not  gen- 
iuses. And  it  is  the  great  mass  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  sys- 
tems of  education.  How  often  does  the  impatient  pupil  say  he  can- 
not do  it,  when  but  a  small  effort  is  requisite  ?  And  how  deep  an 
injury  he  sustains,  if  he  is  suffered,  on  the  one  hand,  to  abandon  his 
work  in  despair ;  or  if,  on  the  other,  his  teacher  performs  it  for 
him  ?  Let  him  try ;  and  if  he  fails  once,  let  him  try  again.  Give 
him  help  enough  to  prevent  total  discouragement,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers.  Would  you  teach 
your  child  to  swim,  you  must  throw  him  into  water  beyond  his 
depth.  But  you  must  not  leave  him  to  sink,  nor  yet  carry  him 
along  the  surface  with  your  own  hand.  You  must  give  him  just 
enough  assistance  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  and  let  his  own 
efibrts  perform  the  rest.  Habits  of  patient  and  persevering  applica- 
tion are  necessary  to  success  in  any  kind  of  useful  employment,  as 
well  as  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  one  great  end  to  be 
aimed  at,  should  ever  be,  to  form  these  l)abits,  and  to  train  the  pu- 
pil so  that  he  shall  never  be  discouraged  while  a  useful  object  is  in 
view,  and  a  single  efibrt  can  be  made. 

We  have,  then,  these  ends  to  be  aimed   at,  in  every  course  of 
education,  to  learn  to  think; — to  learn  to  find  materials  for  thought; 
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to  ham  to  express  our  thoughts;  —  and  to  acquire  habits  of  pa- 
tient and  persevering  application.  These  points  being  settled,  they 
aflbrd  us  some  conclusions  of  great  practical  importance. 

By  reference  to  these  principles,  we  can  judge  of  the  compara- 
tive merit  of  different  systems  of  education.  That  is  the  best  sys- 
tem which  is  best  adapted  to  secure  these  ends.  Children  must  be 
tinught  to  think.  And  how  is  this  end  to  be  attained  ?  Not  by  re- 
peating, parrot  like,  the  words  of  their  booksj  without  ever  inquir- 
ing what  they  mean.  Not  by  reciting  from  memory  rules  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  being  praised  for  the  accuracy  of  their 
recollection,  while  they  know  not  how  to  apply  in  practice  a  single 

{principle.  Not  by  loading  the  mind  with  a  confused  mass  of  facts, 
ike  articles  of  lumber  piled  up  in  a  ware  room,  without  any  order. 
Not  by  leading  the  pupil  through  a  set  of  mechanical  operations, 
which  deceive  him  with  correct  results ;  but  in  obtaining  which,  rea- 
son has  had  as  little  to  do,  as  it  has  in  the  movements  of  a  steam- 
engine,  or  the  operations  of  a  power  loom.  They  must  be  taught 
to  reason  on  every  subject,  and  never  to  be  satis6ed  till  they  know 
trAy  any  assertion  is  made,  or  any  conclusion  adopted.  They  must 
begin  with  principles  which  are  perfectly  intelligible,  and  never  ad- 
vance a  single  step,  till  they  see  firm  ground  to  set  their  feet  on. 
Why  are  there  so  few  good  readers  ?  Because  children  are  taught 
to  pronounce  words,  without  any  knowledge  of  their  meaning.  If 
they  were  taught  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  every  word,  and  were 
required  to  read  just  as  they  would  express  themselves  in  animated 
conversation,  we  should  not  hear  them  read  with  so  much  monoto- 
ny, with  such  measured  cadence,  with  such  a  drawling,  lifeless 
sing-song.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  suitable  book  for  young  begin- 
ners ;  one  that  united  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter,  with  sufficient 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  style.  Some  friend  of  little  children 
ought  to  make  such  a  one.  Why  is  it  that  so  lai^e  a  portion  of 
our  young  people,  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen, are  so  poorly  qualified  to  keep  accounts,  or  perform  the  most 
common  arithmetical  calculations  ?  There  must  be  an  error  in  the 
mode  of  their  instruction.  They  are  suffered  to  •  cypher  through 
the  book^^  as  they  term  it,  and  to  think  they  know  it  all,  when, 
perhaps,  they  have  seldom  been  asked  the  reason  for  a  single  opera- 
tion. What  wonder  is  it  then,  if,  when  a  real  business  transaction 
is  presented,  they  know  not  where  to  begin,  or  what  to  do  ?  There 
must  be  a  reform  in  these  things.  Children  must  be  taught  to  un- 
derstand what  they  study.  ^  They  must  learn  to  think,  I  would 
not  make  them  so  exclusively  intellectual,  as  to  be  like  the  mathe- 
matician, who  on  reading  the  immortal  work  of  Milton,  asked, 
*  what  does  all  this  provt  V  as  if  there  could  be  nothing  to  ad- 
mire, because  it  was  not  mathemetical  demonstration.     But  I  would 
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not  have  them  imbibe  the  notion  that  there  can  be  any  such  thing 
as  correct  taste  without  thought,  or  a  capacity  to  relish  the  beau« 
ties  of  such  a  writer,  without  drinking  largely  at  the  fountains  of 
useful  knowledge. 

The  same  principles  will  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
qualiGcations  which  are  necessary  for  a  teacher.  He  must  have 
learned  to  think.  If  he  has  not  learned  to  think  himself,  how  can 
he  teach  others  to  think  ?  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  has  a  mechan- 
ical acquaintance  with  the  books  he  is  expected  to  teach.  He  must 
understand  them.  And  he  must  understand  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  knows  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
by  rote,  and  can  perform  the  operations  which  they  direct ;  he  should 
be  able  to  explain  why  such  directions  are  given,  and  to  lead  his 
pupils  to  discover,  from  the  nature  of  the  question  proposed,  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  solve  it.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  can  make 
himself  intelligible  to  those  who  already  understand  the  subject, 
but  that  he  should  know  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
capacity  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  it.  Some  teachers 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  steps  by  which  their  own  knowledge 
was  acquired,  and  to  be  incapable  of  helping  young  learners  over 
the  same  difficulties,  to  surmount  which  they  once  needed  help 
from  others.  The  ability  to  teach  a  child  how  to  think,  is  a  rare 
attainment ;  and  requires  much  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and 
much  practical  acquaintance  with  the  gradual  development  of  the 
infantile  faculties,  ft  requires  a  patience  which  nothing  can  wear 
out,  an  evenness  and  mildness  of  temper  which  nothing  can  disturb, 
and  a  desire  to  do  good  which  no  discouragements  can  repress. 
Perfection  cannot,  indeed,  be  expected  ;  but  these  qualiOcations 
must  exist,  in  some  good  degree,  in  every  individual  who  is  fit  to 
be  a  teacher. 

We  may  also  perceive  the  importance  of  proceeding  with  a  due  de- 
gree of  slowness^  in  every  branch  of  study.  Sufficient  time  should 
be  taken  to  learn  accurately  what  is  attempted  to  be  learned  at  all. 
Pupils  are  usually  impatient  to  get  forward  ;  and  many  parents  are 
equally  impatient  to  have  them.  And  the  success  of  the  teacher 
is  too  often  estimated  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  advances  his 
pupils.  But  it  is  not  the  extent  of  the  surface  which  is  skimmed 
over,  that  makes  a  scholar.  He  must  learn  to  think,  — -  to  think  close- 
ly, and  accurately;  and  acquire  the  habit  of  thorough  investigation. 
But  the  importance  of  this  is  too  little  regarded.  It  is  thought 
that  the  pupil  fiiu^t  advance  rapidly,  or  he  is  learning  nothing.  In 
his  hurry  to  get  forward,  he  cannot  stop  to  think.  And  when  he 
makes  mistakes,  he  cannot  stop  to  correct  them.  And  thus  habits 
of  inaccuracy  are  contracted,  which  often  cleave  to  him  through 
lifei  to  bis  incalculable  injury.     The  public  mind  needs  to  be  in- 
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formed  on  this  point.  Parents  need  to  be  reminded  that  habits  of 
accuracy  are  of  far  more  importance  than  rapid  progress.  And  in- 
deed, that  real  progress  towards  the  great  end  of  echication,  cannot 
be  made  any  farther  than  such  habits  are  acquired.  Particular 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  those  teachers  who  will  make 
their  pupils  go  slow,  rather  than  to  those  who  will  make  them  ad- 
vance rapidly.  And  the  combined  influence  of  parents  and 
teachers,  aided  by  public  sentiment,  should  be  effectually  exerted 
to  convince  learners  of  the  necessity  of  taking  time  to  be  exactly 
right  in  everything ;  that  even  little  things  cannot  be  safely  neg- 
lected, because  the  great  sum  of  life  is  made  up  of  little  things  ;  and 
that  the  habitual  neglect  of  these  will  infallibly  lead  to  the  neglect 
of  the  greatest  things  ;  and  that  unless  they  can  be  made  to  feel  the 
importance  of  entire  accuracy,  the  great  ends  of  education  will 
fail  of  being  attained. 

If  the  views  here  expressed  are  correct,  it  is  evident  where  the 
work  of  reformation  needs  to  begin.  We  complain  that  our  youth  are 
growing  up  vain,  and  thoughtless,  and  superBcial,  fond  of  dissipation, 
bold  and  forward,  and  self  sufficient,  and  impatient  of  parental  re- 
straint. We  complain  that  they  have  no  taste  for  what  is  useful,  but 
a  strong  passion  for  show  ;  that  home  is  irksome  to  them,  and  the 
most  necessary  employments  of  life  disgusting ;  that  the  tendency 
of  the  best  education  we  can  give  them  is  to  make  them  feel  above 
the  most  useful  occupations.  But  we  should  cease  our  complaints. 
It  is  we  that  have  done  it.  We  have  trained  them  for  this,  and  can 
expect  nothing  else.  The  error  has  begun  in  their  infancy.  In- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  6x  their  attention  upon  any  object  that 
has  seemed  to  attract  it,  long  enough  to  obtain  one  clear  idea,  we 
have  thought  they  must  be  hurried  from  object  to  object  for  perpet- 
ual diversion.  When  they  have  begun  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  surrounding  objects,  and  to  ask  the  reason  of  things,  we  have 
put  them  off  with  a  foolish  answer,  laughed  at  them  for  their  simple 
questions,  or  repressed  the  spirit  of  inquiry  with  a  frown.  When 
they  were  sent  to  school,  we  have  compelled  them  to  pore  over 
what  they  did  not  understand,  till  they  hated  the  sight  of  a  book  ; 
or,  to  encourage  them  to  proceed,  we  have  flattered  their  vanity, 
and  taught  them  to  labor  for  praise.  We  have  sought  to  make 
everything  easy,  by  abridgments  and  compends  without  number, 
till  they  are  deceived  into  the  belief  that  they  arc  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  when  in  truth  they  have  learned 
but  little  more  than  a  few  technical  terms.  We  have  taught  them 
to  consider  of  primary  importance  those  things  which  are  merely 
adapted  for  show ;  and  left  them  to  infer  that  the  great  end  of  life 
is  to  he  flattered  and  admired.  What  wonder  is  it,  then,  if  the 
consequences  of  which  we  complain,  are  everywhere  to  be  found  ? 
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How  can  home  be  agreeable  to  those  who  have  not  learned  to 
think,  and  who  can  find  no  materials  for  thought  ?  How  can  the 
quiet  duties  of  life  possess  attractions  for  those  who  have  been 
taught  that  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  display  ?  If  we  wish  a  re- 
form, we  must  begin  at  tlie  foundation.  We  must  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  system.  We  must  teach  our  children  to  think. 
We  must  train  them  to  habits  of  investigation.  We  must  teach 
them  to  find  materials  for  thought.  We  must  open  before  them 
the  exhaustless  stores  of  knowledge,  and  teach  them  to  value  its 
treasures.  A  passion  for  knowledge  will  exclude  the  passion  for 
dissipation.  And  its  gratification  will  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  its 
consequences  happier.  When  they  shall  have  learned  enough  to 
discover  how  little  they  know,  they  will  begin  to  be  modest  and 
diffident.  When  they  shall  have  learned  to  value  every  acquire- 
ment according  toils  utility,  they  will  despise  that  which  is  merelj 
adapted  to  display  ;  and  they  will  recover  their  respect  for  the 
useful  occupations  of  life.  And  when  our  children  and  youth  shall 
have  learned  that  the  mind  is  the  noblest  part  of  the  man,  and 
that  the  pleasures  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are 
sweeter  than  those  which  are  found  in  the  gratifications  of  the  animal 
nature,  there  will  be  a  change  in  their  pursuits,  most  happy  in  its 
character,  and  happy  in  its  effects. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  will  also  enable  us  to  see 
the  use  of  Lyceums.  They  are  intended  and  adapted  to  promote 
the  desirable  change  which  has  been  mentioned.  It  is  their  object 
to  teach  their  members  to  think,  to  furnish  materials  for  thought, 
and  to  aid  in  the  communication  of  our  thoughts.  They  are  de- 
signed to  collect  together  the  lovers  of  useful  knowledge, and  afford 
them  advantages  for  mutual  improvement.  The  older  pupils  in  the 
schools,  the  youth  who  have  ceased  to  attend  school,  those  who  are 
eneaged  in  teaching,  and  those  in  active  life,  may  here  meet  together, 
and  combine  their  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  a  common  object. 
And  that  object  is  one,  as  all  must  perceive,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Our  aim  is  not  merely  to  improve  ourselves,  though  that 
should  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  us  to  unwearied  efifort.  Benevo- 
lence takes  a  wider  range,  and  aims  at  loftier  objects.  As  far  as 
our  influence  may  extend,  we  aim  at  the  general  improvement  of 
education.  We  desire  to  rouse  the  public  attention.  We  wish  to 
inform  and  direct  the  public  sentiment.  We  wish  the  great  finds  of 
education  to  be  better  understood,  and  their  importance  to  be  more 
deeply  felt.  We  wish  to  see  old  and  young,  parents  and  children, 
teachers  and  pupils,  all  enga;;ed  to  elevate  the  standard  of  instruct- 
ion and  more  extensively  to  diffiise  its  blessings.  We  wish  to  see  all 
thecitizensofour  great  republic  well  instructed  in  their  ris^hts  and  their 
duties,  and  well  prepared  to  enjoy  their  rights,  and  discharge  their 
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duties.  We  wish  to  see  tbem  too  wise  to  be  deceived  by  designing 
and  crafty  men,  and  too  virtuous  to  give  their  support  to  the  un- 
worthy under  any  circumstances.  Then  may  we  hope  that  our 
liberties  will  be  preserved,  and  our  inestimable  institutions  be  hand- 
ed down  as  a  rich  inheritance  to  succeeding  generations. 


Art.  III.  —  On   the   General  Principles  of  Instruction. 

Bt  George  P.  Macculloch,  or  New  Jersey. 
Rectd  before  the  American  Lyceunij  at  JV*eto  York,  May^  1833. 


[Thope  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  our  pages  will  reconect  tt 
(hat  we  have  expressed  opinions  highly  favorable  to  some  of  the  praetietl  meth- 
ods desci-ibed  in  the  following  essay,  while  we  have  strongly  opposed  some  of 
its  principles.  We  have  often  expressed  onr  willingness  to  open  our  pages  to 
any  views  of  our  subject,  founded  upon  experi'ince  and  maintained  by  argument, 
when  they  do  not  involve  sectarian  views  of  religion,  and  are  not  opposed  to  mo- 
rality. We  wish  this  essay  may  call  forth  dome  of  the  advocates  of  minute  in- 
struction. Some  remarks  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  future  articles,  pre- 
pared for  another  purpose.] 

The  territory  of  Knowledge  is  an  immeasurable  region,  travers- 
ed by  endless  paths.  To  pursue  one  or  two  of  these,  as  far  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  trodden,  perhaps  to  advance  a  few  steps  beyond 
the  last  traveller,  and  leave  some  traces  for  the  guidance  of  our 
successors, — such  seems  the  utmost  limits  attainable  by  the  brevity 
of  life,  and  the  feebleness  of  human  intellect.  Inadequate  as  are 
our  means  for  a  full  and  general  survey,  we  act  as  if  possessed  of 
surplus  power ;  and  much  ingenuity  seems  to  have  been  misapplied 
in  creating  artiGcial  difficulties  in  every  avenue,  or  in  compelling 
the  traveller  to  retard  his  pace,  by  carrying  some  fantastic  encum- 
brance. Whether  any  of  these  hindrances  can  be  removed  is  an 
inquiry  congenial  to  your  own  patriotic  society,  and  promoting 
each  of  its  benevolent  purposes.  A  plain,  matter-of-fact  essay, 
requires  then  no  apology  ;  premising  only  that  my  views  result 
from  a  personal  experience  of  many  years,  spent  in  instructing 
youth.  1  shall  advance  no  theory,  upon  which  I  have  not  acted 
with  success ;  nor  ofier  any  advice,  which  I  have  not  ascertained 
to  be  beneficial. 

In  America,  the  design  of  education  is  radically  different  from 
that  which  prevails  in  Europe.  With  us,  it  is  to  cultivate  some 
millions  of  minds  ;  to  confer  the  grace  of  letters  upon  the  rugged 
brow  of  industry ;  to  produce  a  bustling  but  intelligent  race,  fitted 
rather  to  fell  the  forest  than  to  pipe  pastorals  under  its  shade.  A 
few  gifted  souls,  indeed,  may  soar  above  this  intellectual  level ;  but 
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soub  such  as  these,  rise  in  every  country  and  condition  ;  nor  should 
a  system  of  education  be  predicated  upon  the  solitary  exceptions  to 
a  general  rule.  Let  us  take  care  of  the  muhitude  ;  the  happy  few 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  In  Eurppe  the  very  reverse  of  all 
this  occurs.  There,  the  stream  of  knowledge  is  obstructed,  and 
those  only  can  slake  their  thirst  who  can  afibrd  to  spend  a  fortune 
or  dedicate  a  life  to  its  pursuit.  There,  a  man  loiters  at  a  Uni- 
versity, while  here,  at  the  same  age,  he  would  be  a  husband,  a 
father,  the  head  of  a  family,  battling  for  independence,  station,  pro- 
fessional eminence  or  public  distinction.  The  European  system,  it 
is  true,  affords  the  best  chance  of  discovering,  once  in  a  century^ 
some  prodigy  in  Metaphysics  or  Criticism  ;  for  which  chance  of 
discovery,  all  who  are  educated  are  drilled,  as  methodically,  and 
minutely,  as  if  the  succeeding  generation  were  destined  to  be  Ped- 
agogues. Under  such  training,  a  few  splendid  lights  must  break 
forth ;  boys  of  middling  talent  may  escape ;  but  the  weak  are 
crushed  under  a  farrago  of  what  they  neither  understand  nor  de- 
sire to  understand,  and  by  due  perseverance  become  stupiGed.  A 
Metaphysician  and  Critic,  or  even  a  Mathematician  and  Astrono- 
mer, thus  cost  a  price  which  we,  of  the  New  World,  cannot  afford 
to  pay.  We  court  no  prodigy  beyond  that  of  an  entire  nation, 
some  twelve  or  twenty  millions  of 'minds,  all  advancing,  nearly 
abreast,  in  the  career  of  liberal,  practical  and  useful  learning.  We 
have  no  time  to  waste,  as  in  Europe,  in  marclring  and  counter- 
marching upcn  the  outskirts  of  what  we  desire  to  learn  ;  we  must 
come,  without  circumlocution,  to  the  point,  and  gain  a  vkstory 
while  they  are  buckling  on  a  cumbrous  armor. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  no  man  can  educate  another.  The 
utmost  that  any  teacher  ought  to  attempt,  is  to  sketch  an  outline, 
which  the  future  assiduity  and  genius  of  his  pupil  can  alone  fill 
with  the  lights,  and  shades,  and  glowing  colors  of  knowledge. 
Whatever  we  acquire  permanently  and  usefully,  is  self-taught. 
The  schoolmaster  is  then  a  mere  sketcher  of  outlines.  In  Amer- 
ka,  he  is  allowed  only  five  or  six  years  for  that  task.  The  child  is 
often  translated  to  some  money-getting  employment  by  the  time  he 
b  seventeen.  Now  the  question  I  would  propound  is  ;  should  this 
precious  interval  be  wasted  in  touching,  and  retouching,  and  finish- 
ing minute  and  insignificant  parts,  or  in  giving  a  faint,  but  general 
and  grand  idea  of  the  whole  panorama  of  knowledge  ?  Let  the  at- 
tention of  the  boy  be  pointed  solely  towards  leading  principles  and 
interesting  facts.  By  the  former  he  will  learn  where  to  locate 
whatever  he  shall  subsequently  acquire ;  by  the  latter  he  will 
gain  a  relish  for  solid  attainments.  Whenever  future  circumstances 
may  render  it  necessary,  or  leisure  and  developed  tastes  shall  make 

agreeable,  he  thus  possesses  within  himself,  the  prepared  faculty 
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of  prosecuting  vigorous  research  into  any  given  province  of  science 
or  literature. 

<  But  you  recommend  us  to  teach  superficially.  Scbohrs  must 
be  well  grounded  ;  there  should  be  a  epod  foundation  ;  whatever  is 
taught,  ought  to  be  taught  thoroughly.'  These  are  conventional  phras- 
es, which  are  frequently  adopted,  but  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  affix  any  precise  meaning.  They  sound  well,  however,  and  why 
should  not  academic  cant  be  as  sonorous  as  any  other  species  ?  Let 
us  scrutinize  the  matter  for  ourselves. 

If  all  that  mankind  learn,  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  can  be 
simplified  and  abbreviated  one  third,  the  progress  of  youth  will 
of  course  be  carried  one  third  further ;  and  this  may  very  easily 
be  accomplished,  by  lopping  oS*  useless  technicalities,  tedious  won 
of  memory,  and  a  vain  parade  of  elements,  which  clog  our  scholas- 
tic operations. 

Can  this  be  effected  ?  It  can,  and  easily,  for  I  myself  have 
done  it ;  and  in  explaining  how,  we  shall  commence  ab  ovo^  by 
teaching  a  child  to  read  English. 

The  A  B  C  is  our  initiative' tormentor,  requiring  much  time 
and  herculean  effi)rt,  altogether  thrown  away.  Some  years  ago  I 
perused,  with  much  curiosity  and  little  faith,  a  French  book  upon 
the  art  of  teaching  to  read  without  the  alphabet.  The  Symbolical 
Primer,  published  in  America,  seeming  well  adapted  to  the  method 
recommended,  an  experiment  was  made  in  my  family  upon  a  child 
of  three  years  and  two  months  old.  At  the  average  rate  of  one 
lesson  a  day,  it  became  capable,  within  ten  months,  of  reading  in- 
telligibly and  fluently,  any  newspaper.  I  mean  not  to  insinuate 
that  the  child  could  have  imbibed  the  meaning  of  the  President's 
proclamation,  but  merely  that  it  could  have  conveyed  to  its  audi- 
ence the  whole  of  that  document.  The  same  result  could  not 
have  been  obtained  from  the  same  child,  by  the  usual  routine,  with- 
out several  months  of  additional  labor.  Here  then,  upon  the 
threshold  of  education,  there  is  room  for  great  economy  of  time 
and  efTort. 

After  reading,  the  next  step  of  a  legitimate  course  is  directed  to 
English  Grammar,  a  subject  which  shall  be  touched  with  much 
deference  ;  for  although  a  pupil  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School  and 
College,  I  must  in  candor  avow  that  I  have  never  perused,  or  even 
perceived  the  utility  of  perusing  a  full  grown  grammar. 

There  are  a  few  primary  rules,  fundamental  in  all  languages, 
and  therefore  derived  from  nature  itself.  Syntax  only  presents  am- 
plifications or  exceptions  to  these  maxims,  which  pervade  all  oral 
communication.  These  primary  rules  should  be  applied  first  to 
our  vernacular  speech  :  a  boy  understands  their  import  best  when 
not  loaded  by  the  embarrassment  of  foreign  words ;  and  this  simple 
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outline  of  universal  grammar  forms  the  sum  total  of  all  that  need 
be  taught  of  English  Grammar.  If  after  the  perusal  of  classic  au- 
tboi%,  and  conversation,  such  as  it  is  uniformly  found,  in  tolerably 
well  informed  society,  the  pupil  is  still  prone  to  gross  grammatical 
error,  he  is  most  certainly  a  subject  upon  whom  classical  and  liter- 
ary refinement  would  be  thrown  away.  Minute  errors  may  indeed 
be  detected,  but  who  rejects  figs,  because  he  has  viewed  their 
farina  in  a  solar  microscope  ?  True  it  is,  the  science  of  language 
involves  many  curious  discussions  and  debatable  positions,  invalu- 
able to  an  acute  philologist.  Let  Amateurs  chase  their  butterfly 
through  an  hundred  folio  tomes;  we  have  no  right  to  smile,  for 
De  Gustibus,  &ec.  But  the  business  of  national  education  is  not  to 
foster  verbal  criticism,  but  to  create  men  of  capabilities  for  actual 
jusiness,  blended  with  a  taste  for  literature  or  science,  to  be  ex- 
tended and  cultivated  as  circumstances  may  permit. 

A  premature  exhibition  of  Etymology,  Syntax  and  Prosody,  in 
all  their  terrific  details,  is  an  unfailing  prescription  for  making  a 
boy  nauseate  his  school,  his  master,  and  his  book  ;  and  when  these 
leaden  accomplishments  are  acquired,  they  conduct  not  to  a  single 
useful  end.  No  nation  has  struggled  as  much  as  the  French  to 
regulate  its  language.  Regal  prerogative  has  even  been  extended 
over  preposition  and  adverb  ;  and  the  Royal  Academy  enacted  a 
code  for  better  regulating  the  chit-chat  of  that  colloquial  people. 
All  the  classic  authors  stand  accordingly  convicted  of  high  treason 
against  the  JSTorma  scribendi;  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  we  can  neither  laugh  with  Moliere,  nor  weep  over  Racine, 
without  becoming  Participes  Criminis,  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
contempt  of  lawful  authority.  Boys  should  be  guarded  against 
this  mechanical  estimate  of  Literature. 

The  only  use  of  grammar  is  to  dissect  language  into  its  elemen- 
tary parts ;  to  ascertain  the  reciprocal  bearing  of  these  parts  upon 
each  other  ;  and  by  their  combination  under  a  few  plain  precepts, 
to  elicit  or  convey  sentiment  with  precision.  Construing  this  defi- 
nition in  its  utmost  simplicity,  1  have  taught  grammar,  almost  solely 
by  familiar  examples,  always  appealing  to  the  judgment,  never  to 
the  memory ;  and  expending  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  lessons 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each.  Nor  have  [  reason  to  regret  this 
summary  process.  One  of  the  most  prominent  public  speakers  ; 
and  another,  one  of  the  finest  periodical  writers  of  your  state,  have 
both  learned  all  they  know  of  English  Grammar,  while  sitting  on 
my  knee  in  the  garden. 

initiated  in  a  slender  stock  of  general  rules,  the  boy  proceeds  to 
foreign  languages.  The  usual  routine  is  to  commence  by  Latin  ; 
my  method  has  been  to  prefer  French.  Latin  pronunciation  is  en- 
tirely conventional ;  every  nation  modelling  upon  its  own  alpha- 
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bet ;  while  in  French  the  standard  is  fixed ;  conformity  is  indispen- 
sable ;  and  not  to  be  acquired  by  rigid  organs.  If  acquired  at  all, 
it  must  be  in  early  youth.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  assists  the 
French  student  no  more,  than  a  knowledge  of  French  as-sists  the 
Latin  tyro ;  Vind  where  both  are  to  be  taught,  the  customary  pre- 
cedence ought  to  be  inverted  in  favor  of  the  modem. 

The  scholar  having  already  imbibed  some  faint  notion  of  Ety- 
mology and  Syntax,  applies  them  to  his  new  study ;  he  learns  hb 
articles,  verbs,  &c ;  reads,  and  especially  writes,  copious  exercises ; 
guided  only  by  a  very  few  rules  on  the  leading  and  diomatic  pecu- 
liarities. In  no  language  should  these  rules  occupy  a  slip  of  paper 
of  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  in  depth. 

To  imbibe  the  genius  of  any  language  is  the  work  of  time ;  and 
a  perusal  of  its  best  authors,  is  the  only  means. 

Following  this  method,  he  must  be  a  dull  boy,  who  cannot,  with- 
in six  months,  and  without  a  neglect  of  other  pursuits,  acquire  any 
of  the  modern  dialects,  adding  perhaps  two  extra  months  for  the 
German. 

To  the  objection  that  this  method  is  entirely  superficial,  I  shall 
only  answer  that  a  boy  of  fourteen,  after  thus  learning  French,  was 
sent  to  finish  his  education  in  Paris.  His  guardian  mformed  me, 
that  within  two  months  of  his  arrival,  and  in  an  Academy  of  two 
hundred  scholars,  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  an  essay  in  that 
language. 

Latin,  subjected  to  the  same  regimen,  may  be  acquired  with 
nearly  the  same  facility,  diminishing  the  length  of  the  written  ex- 
ercise, and  increasing  the  reading.  All  time  spent  upon  Prosody, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  scanning  a  few  Hexameters,  is  a  to- 
tal loss.  It  can  have  for  its  object  only  the  manufacture  of  poet- 
ry, or  to  establish  a  correct  syllabic  measurement.  The  first  of 
these  has  justly  been  hooted  out  of  existence  ;  the  last  can  be  at- 
tained instinctively,  wherever  Latin  is  read  with  propriety.  If 
gifted  with  a  tolerably  correct  ear,  no  boy  uses  false  quantities,  who 
has  been  habituated  to  hear  just  recitation.  If  he  be  not  so  gifted, 
drill  him  as  you  will,  the  graces  of  versification  are  inexpressible 
to  his  voice.  But  how,  it  may  be  demanded,  is  propriety  in  the 
enunciation  of  syllables  to  be  maintained  ?  How  are  future  gener- 
ations to  quote  Horace  in  all  his  harmony  of  longs  and  shorts,  if 
we  suffer  the  important  rules  of  prosody  to  lie  forgotten  7  Let  our 
colleges  be  the  temples,  and  our  professors  the  priesthood  for 
feeding  this  vestal  flame  ;  but  let  not  our  youth  be  tormented,  and 
their  time  wasted,  upon  acquirements  which  a  few  years  must  ob- 
literate ;  which  are  utterly  inapplicable,  either  for  use  or  for  orna- 
ment, to  their  destined  pursuits ;  and  which  concern  only  those 
who  eat  their  bread  by  the  <  Jditera  HumanioresJ     It  is  much  to 
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be  doubted,  whether  Roman  gentlemen  were  in  the  habit  of  scan- 
ning Horace,  more  than  we  measure  feet  in  the  Odes  of  Gray. 

In  the  whole  business  of  education,  we  are  apt  to  look  more  at 
forms  and  precedents  than  at  the  practical  result  to  be  attained  by  our 
pupil.  This  error  pervades  not  only  our  operations  in  language, 
but  the  concomitant  fields  of  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Ge- 
ometry, fac.  Geography,  for  example,  is  frequently  clogged  with 
an  encumbrance  01  History,  Politics,  and  Statistics;  afiairs  quite 
alien  to  the  subject  in  band,  in  which  the  juvenile  student  can 
feel  no  interest  until  maturer  years ;  and  which,  at  a  proper  time, 
he  will  follow  up  with  relish  and  profit.  Our  Mathematical  in- 
structions, in  like  manner,  assume  a  form  too  speculative ;  the 
youth  b  confused  in  a  labyrinth  of  elements,  and  throws  down 
his  Euclid  in  disgust,  because  he  perceives  no  tangible  application 
amidst  the  chaos  of  lines  and  angles.  Let  the  boy  watch  a  mason 
with  his  ten  foot  pole,  staking  out  the  corners  of  a  house,  and  be 
shown  that  this  proceeding  is  derived  from  the  47th  proposition  of 
Euclid.  He  will  open  the  book  with  curiosity  and  ardoi*,  and  like 
Bonaparte  at  the  Pons  Lodi,  pass  at  one  single  energetic  effort 
the  redoubtable  Pons  Asinorum, 

A  volume  of  such  illustrations  might  be  compiled,  all  showing 
how  our  whole  academic  system  is  overwhelmed  by  trifling  minu- 
tiae, which  impede  progress  and  melt  from  the  memory,  leaving 
only  the  bitter  regret  of  time  and  effort  expended  in  vain.  A 
brief  outline  of  elements,  impressed  upon  the  judgment  by  judi- 
cious examples,  will  be  rapidly  and  indelibly  acquired  ;  if  the 
master  will  only  employ,  in  illustration,  one  tenth  part  of  the  labor 
which  the  scholar  wastes  in  listless  repetitions  of  lessons  learned 
by  rote.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  compel  an  urchin  to  sit  still  and 
COD  his  task,  than  to  clear  his  path  and  lead  him  onward. 

I  shall  refrain  from  farther  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  which  it 
is  my  intention  to  inculcate  ;  for  as  Montesquieu  remarks,  it  is 
better  to  induce  men  to  think,  than  compel  them  to  read. 

The  improvement  of  Education  stands  first  among  the  objects 
of  your  philanthropic  Institution  ;  and  I  could  not  better  respond 
to  the  honored  call  made  upon  me,  than  by  selecting  for  this  essay 
a  topic  to  which  I  have  devoted  many  years  of  undivided  atten- 
tk)n.  The  views  were,  at  the  time,  novel ;  they  may  subsequent- 
ly have  been  adopted  and  irflproved  by  my  successors.  Such  as 
they  are,  1  offer  them  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Lyceum,  and  a 
sort  of  posthumous  bequest  from  a  retired  schoolmaster  to  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  public  instructors. 
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[Wt  have,  in  a  fanaer  Tohime,  prtm  the  avffincs  of  <W 
aevMrd  bj  JamaC,  la  iW  hope  ftet  sea«  ear  rf  ■■rhr  . 

caipl&jr  and  mc  it  ia  thi*  eountry.    We  karc  keanl  if  bst , , 

iCilr  GviUoii  is  Pbifadelphu ;  and  aa  me  Itfve  nst  aniofftBaasHT  rcccsre^ 

booki  aent  to  as  by  that  ^entieKaa,  we  are  unable  to  ^Te  anj  pnrumi^-iv.  or  m 
dcacribe  Ifct  works  be  ha.4  prepafcd.  We  are  bappj  to  tind  that  Mr  Greexve.  «bo 
lecentlj  lectarcd  on  the  aobyect  belore  the  Amtntan  Inauiate,  hna  cp«acd  a 
■chool  on  thii  Pjao,  in  Proii^ebce,  and  if  preparing  an  introdociorT  work  in  ref- 
erence to  it.  We  b jre  been  ^rmoned  to  reccire  kam  him  the  fbllowinc 
of  its  oh^y  we  hope  introdn^ory  to  aoac  farther  details  of  hii  own  oboa 
and  ezpeffUBCe  in  refei ence  to  it.  Tbnc  ic  is  not  one  oc  tbooe  royal 
learn  by  *  a  short  and  easy  aacbod*  wbkk  are  now  so  popular,  will  soon  be  dis- 
earered.] 

EvcRT  appeal  that  is  csade  to  paUic  atteotioo  in  fevor  of  a  ocv 
s}'$tem  of  instruction,  should  be  sopported  bj-  arsuroeot  aod  facis. 
yfe  tnusi  seek  the  6rst  in  a  nHouie  examinatioo  of  its  principles ; 
the  last,  in  the  actual  results  of  its  appGcation.  A  simple  exposi- 
tion of  principles  will  not  give  the  cooiiciioo  of  its  practical  utit 
itj,  neither  can  we  jndge  of  its  adaptation  lo  our  own  wants  br  a 
knowledge  of  results,  however  exact  and  detailed :  for,  without 
experiment,  ue  are  in  danzerofadoptinz  principles  that  caDoot  be 
reduced  to  practice  ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  principles,  we 
cannot  embrace  the  full  extent  of  our  discoveries. 

These  two  descriptions  of  proof  have  been  brought  to  suppoit 
the  method  of  Jacotot,  and  its  advocates  appeal  with  equal  confi- 
dence to  I  he  examination  of  its  principles,  and  to  the  observation 
of  the  results  that  have  followed  iheir  application. 

The  method  of  Jacotot  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  those  sinde  trains 
of  ciicumstances  which  have  so  often  led,  step  bj  step,  froni  a  sim- 
ple experiment  to  the  most  important  discoveries.  Its  ibunder,  J. 
Jacotot,  b  a  native  of  Dijon,  in  France.  A  large  portion  of  his  life 
has  been  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  be  has  filled  with  dis- 
tinction di&rent  chairs  in  the  colleges  of  France.  But  the  political 
changes  that  have  driven  so  manv  Frenchmen  from  their  homes, 
compelled  him,  after  the  restoration,  to  seek  ii  exile  an  asylum  from 
the  espionage  of  the  police.  He  retired  to  Belgium,  and  in  18 16 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  French  lecliirer  in  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  awaited  him.  His  instniction  in- 
deed was  confined  to  his  own  language,  but  many  of  his  schohrs 
spoke  no  French  ;  and  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  their  iangpage, 
the  Flemish.  There  were  a  few,  however,  among  them  who  had 
some  knowledge  <if  French,  and  with  these  for  interpreters,  Jaco- 
tot entered  boldly  upon  his  labors.     He  first  directed  them  to  learn, 
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by  heart,  a  part  of  the  6rst  book  of  Telemachus.  Ad  old  Dutch 
translation  served  as  a  guide  to  the  same,  and  a  species  of  examina- 
tion was  carried  on  partly  by  questions,  addressed  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  interpreters,  and  partly  by  making  his  pupils  point  out 
those  parts  of  the  translation  which  corresponded  to  certain  parts  of 
the  text 

In  this  manner,  the  first  six  pages  were  soon  learned.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book,  and  the  six  following  were  then  read  and 
narrated.  A  more  direct  channel  of  communication  was  opened 
by  degrees,  between  Jacotot  and  his  scholars.  They  extended 
their  knowledge  of  words  from  day  to  day,  and  each  new  lesson 
was  ako  an  advance  towards  correctness.  In  a  short  time  they 
became  so  familiar  with  the  language  of  Telemachus  that  they  would 
narrate  in  it  all  the  events  and  details  of  the  book.  '  Why  can 
they  not,'  said  Jacotot, '  apply  the  same  language  to  the  expres- 
sion of  their  own  ideas?  '  He  told  them  to  write ;  and  they  com- 
posed upon  the  various  subjects  of  the  book«  and  corrected  their 
pieces  by  comparing  their  own  usage  of  the  language,  with  that 
of  Fenelon^  acquiring  tlius^  the  beauties  of  style,  while  they  col- 
lected plirases  and  studied  grammatical  construction. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Jacotot  soon  applied  the  same  meth- 
od to  the  study  of  Latin  ;  and  succeeding  also  in  this,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  drawing,  music,  and  the  mathematics.  He  had, 
until  then,  believed  that  explanatory  instruction  was  essential  to 
the  scholar  in  every  department  of  study,  and  he  had  long  support- 
ed that  belief  by  his  private  instruction,  and  his  public  lectures. 
But  he  bad  now,  without  a  single  explanation,  conducted  his  schol- 
ars with  a  more  rapid  step  than  ever  before,  to  a  thorough  know- 
ledge in  various  branches.  Individuals  had  often  accomplished 
this  ;  but  in  public  instruction,  it  was  a  discovery,  and  he  announced 
it  as  such  to  the  world.  Better  perhaps  would  it  have  been  for 
his  individual  repose,  had  he  confined  his  system  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  lecture  room  ;  for  mingled  with  the  expressions  of  admi- 
ratbn  and  assurances  of  gratitude,  came  a  torrent  of  calumny  and 
of  reproach.  He  was  accused  of  quackery  and  imposition ;  the 
schools  established  under  his  direction  were  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
visited  with  the  sole  object  of  searching  out  his  errors,  and  expo- 
sing them  to  the  public.  Results  that  could  not  be  denied  were 
said  to  be  unfairly  procured  ;  and  when  by  chance,  the  indolence  of 
a  scholar  defeated  his  views,  the  failure  was  attributed  to  the  in- 
structor and  the  system.  It  excited  no  little  animosity  among  mod- 
ern iaventors  of 'easy' and  superficial  and  short  methods,  because  it 
required  close  study,  thorough  investigation,  and  attention  to  mi- 
nute details  ;  and  thus  stood  opposed  to  all  their  schemes. 
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To  these  clamors  he  opposed  no  other  answer  than  the  results  of 
his  experiment.  From  the  moment  of  the  discovery  he  bad  ceas- 
ed to  give  lessons  as  a  private  instructor,  and  he  assiauously  labored 
to  perfect  and  to  extend  his  system  without  the  view  of  any  reward 
beyond  tlie  consciousness  of  doing  good.  Public  attention,  already 
excited,  soon  became  riveted  with  intense  mterest  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experiment.  Classes  were  formed  among  the  troops  of 
the  Dutch  king  ;*  some  from  the  common  soMiers,  who  were  io- 
structed  in  the  rudiments  of  their  native  language,  and  some  from  the 
officers  who  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  Pa- 
rents! sent  their  private  tutors  to  Lou  vain  that  they  might  learn  from 
Jacotot  how  to  conduct  the  education  of  their  children  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  method;  and  committees  were  appointed  by  various 
societies,  interested  in  the  progress  of  education,  to  inouire  into  the 
principles  of  the  method,  and  investigate  its  results.  Their  reports 
were  in  turn  laid  before  the  public,  and  brought  their  concurring 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  discovery. 

The  success  of  the  method,  however,  was  still  ascribed  by  some| 
to  the  individual  superiority  of  Jacotot.  His  long  experience  as  a 
teacher,  his  conciliating  and  animating  manners,  his  skill  in  forming 
questions  that  should  suggest  their  own  answers  ;  but  above  all,  the 
warm  interest  in  the  success  of  his  system,  spread  like  the  electric 
shock  from  himself  to  those  around  him.  All  these  circumstances 
were  said  to  have  a  large  share  in  procuring  the  results  wbich 
he  persevered  in  attributing  to  the  method  alone.  This  question, 
which  argument  could  never  have  decided,  was  soon  satisfactorily 
determined  by  a  full  experiment. 

A  school  was  opened  at  Antwerp  by  M.  de  S— — ;  Jacotot's  suc- 
cess in  language  had  been  most  admired;  but  de  S obtained 

equal  results  m  the  most  abstruse  departments  of  mathematics. 
Other  schools  were  rapidly  formed  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  one 
was  established  in  Paris  by  the  Society  of  Methods;  and  its  vener- 
able president,  de  Lasteyrie,  published  an  account  of  the  system. 
At  the  same  time  the  public  press  poured  forth  a  flood  of  reports 
and  letters,<^  and  descriptions  from  the  pens  of  private  individuals, 
and  by  the  authority  of  government  and  of  public  societies. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  all  these  should  agree.  Few 
men  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  upon  any  subject,  but  they  al- 
ways differ  when  interest  or  prejudice  colors  the  medium  of  their 
observations.  We  find,  therefore,  in  some  of  these  reports  the 
warmest  expression  of  approbation  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the 
method,  while  others  are  as  freely  condemned.     Some  applauded  it 

*  See  a  correspondence  between  M.  Jacotot  and  Prince  Frederic,  fitc  &c.  in  1827. 
t  Casimir  Perier.    t  See  Kinker's  report,  11, 12  pages.     §  Report  of  Boutony 
and  Bandouir.  "i— Letters  of  the  Doc  de  L^ve,  &c.  &c. 
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as  a  method  for  the  study  of  language,  while  others  were  astonished 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  it  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  science.  But 
while  the  dispute  was  thus  increasing  in  warmth,  and  daily  engaging 
new  combatants  in  the  field,  the  method  itself  went  on  rapidly, 
extending,  and  procuring  for  the  unprejudiced  of  both  sides,  the 
means  of  a  rational  decision.  In  1829,  there  was  but  one  school 
in  Paris  that  followed  the  system  of  Jacotot;  in  1831,  there  were 
more  than  ten.  Several  were  opened  in  the  provincial  towns  of 
France;  and  what  was  still  dearer  to  the  benevoletit  heart  of  'the 
founder,'  the  father,  and  the  poor  peasant,  eagerly  adopted  a  sys- 
tem, which  made  each  the  instnictorof  his  children. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1829,  the  writer  of  this 
article  became  a  member  of  the  school  of  M.  de  S  It  was 

my  principal  object  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  that  1 
had  heard,  and  see  how  far  the  practice  of  the  method  agreed  with 
its  theory.  Without  apprising  M.  de  S  ■  of  the  view  which 
had  led  me  to  his  institution,  I  applied  myself,  particularly,  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  and  mode  of  study  of  my  fellow  scholars. 

The  first  branch  of  study  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the 
drawing  class.  A  room  on  the  first  floor  had  been  set  apart  for 
drawing  and  music.  In  a  niche  on  one  side  of  this,  stood  a  bust 
of  the  Apollo,  around  which  the  scholars  were  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle. Each  represented,  upon  his  paper,  the  view  that  his  posi- 
tion gave  him,  and  thus  beginners  as  well  as  proficients  were 
obliged  to  commence  with  a  front,  or  half,  or  side  view,  according 
to  the  position  that  each  had  taken. 

Some  of  this  class  had  been  studying  for  several  weeks ;  and  their 
drawings  no  longer  exhibited  the  irregularities  of  a  first  attempt. 
One  of  them  had  completed  a  fine  head  of  the  Apollo,  and  was 
drawing  another,  from  a  description  in  his  Telemachus.  He 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  study,  composed  a  description  of  Apollo 
fiom  the  bust :  he  had  now  to  reverse  the  exercise,  and  from  the 
written  description,  compose  a  head.  Every  part  of  the  work  was 
justified  as  he  proceedea ;  and  he  was  required  to  account  for  the 
style  of  the  features,  the  expression,  the  shade,  the  arrangement  of 
the  hair. 

Others  had  never  used  the  pencil  before  ;  and  odd  enough  were 
their  first  eflbrts.  They  knew  not  where  to  begin,  or  what  to  do ; 
but  sat  gazing  alternately  upon  the  bust  and  the  paper,  in  utter 
despair.  At  length,  however,  a  line  would  be  drawn  either  for  the 
forehead  or  the  nose  ;  and,  indeed,  when  they  attempted  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  nrK)del,  it  was  generally  found  to  answer  equally 
well  for  either.  But  after  a  few  more  trials  something  like  a  con- 
tour would  be  formed,  and  the  scholar  would  generally  rise  with 
increased  confidence  firom  his  first  essay.    By  degrees  the  task  be- 
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came  easier  :  the  form  of  the  face,  which  seemed  at  first  to  rest  on 
the  eye  alone,  became  pictured  upon  the  memory,  and  the  hand 
grew  flexible  and  obedient  to  the  will :  instead  of  a  glance  at  the 
bust  and  a  stroke  on  the  paper,  a  full  line  would  be  completed  be- 
fore the  student  turned  back  to  his  bust :  and  in  place  of  the  unin- 
telligible scrawls  that  I  had  seen  in  the  commencement,  features, 

l|k|hade,  and  expression  itself,  soon  rose  under  the  pencils  of  my  com- 

^panions. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  other  classes  less  surprising.  Geo- 
graphy, history,  the  mathematics,  and  above  all,  the  French  lan- 
guage, were  taught  with  all  the  variety  of  exercises  that  distinguishes 
the  method.  In  this  last,  there  was  at  first,  a  far  greater  dif^rence 
of  progress  among  the  scholars,  than  1  had  yet  observed.  Some 
^  would  commit  their  task  to  memory  with  the  utmost  readiness  ; 
while  others  could  scarcely  proceed  beyond  the  first  sentence; 
and  a  few  actually  hesitated  in  the  first  line.  Some  would  develope 
an  idea  with  great  ease,  or  draw  from  the  examination  of  a  few  facts, 
many  striking  and  just  remarks.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  would 
find  hut  little  to  say  concerning  the  same  facts,  and  would  distinguish, 
in  a  full  description,  nothing  beyond  the  original  thought.  When 
called  on  to  justify  their  pieces,  the  first  would  point  out,  witliout 
hesitation,  the  fact  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  each  idea,  and 
arrange  all  their  observations  under  the  heads  from  which  ihey 
were  drawn  ;  while  the  others  could  scarcely  account  for  a  single 
reflection,  or  tell  why  they  had  made  one  observation  rather  than 
another. 

I  thought,  at  first,  that  this  was  the  result  of  natural  distinctions  ; 
but  I  soon  perceived  that  it  might,  with  s;reater  propriety,  be  traced 
to  difference  of  attention.  A  young  Portuguese,  wtiose  indolence 
had  distinguished  him  even  among  the  indolent,  was  by  one  of 
those  changes  in  feeling  which  we  often  witness  in  boys,  suddenly 
aroused  to  greater  assiduity  and  more  active  exertion.  A  total 
change  in  his  exercises  followed  this  change  in  his  feelings ;  his 
narrations  became  full  and  connected  ;  his  compositions  more  just 
and  more  extensive.  Facts  which  had  made  no  impression  upon 
his  mind,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  would  now  suggest  new  ideas, 
and  lead  to  just  reflections.  The  more  he  studied  them,  the  more 
he  found  to  observe ;  and  if  he  changed  his  point  of  view,  his  sub- 
ject, like  the  bust  he  drew  from,  presented  a  new  aspect. 

rimd^never,  until  that  moment,  felt  how  much  good  writing  de- 

ris  upoa  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject :  upon  viewing  it 

'ery  Kgbt,  and  subjecting  it  to  every  species  of  scrutiny.     And 

w  not  but  think  that  even  in  the  ordinarv  concerns  of  life  this 

''ould  secure  the  greatest  advantages  ;  that  he  who  possessed 

find  it  spontaneously  exerting  its  salutary  influence  upon 
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all  his  actions  aod  thoughts  ;  that  he  would  see  everything  from 
the  proper  point  of  view  ;  know  where  to  lay  hold  on  a  subject, 
what  conclusions  it  will  bear ;  —  that  the  deepest  investigation  would 
call  for  but  little  effort ;  and  that  reason  would  become  the  sole 
guide  and  arbiter  of  his  enterprises. 

In  no  point,  however,  did  I  feel  a  deeper  interest  than  in  the 
possibility  of  conducting  the  exercises  of  every  individual  without 
the  assistance  of  explanation.  The  want  of  them,  I  then  believed«|^ 
had  often  retarded  my  own  progress ;  and  although  I  had  known  i^^ 
few  individuals  who  could  advance  without  them,  I  could  not  but 
look  upon  them  as  singular  exceptions.  My  6rst  observations  all 
tended  to  confirm  me  in  this  belief ;  and  I  heard  from  day  to  day,  the 
same  applications  for  assistance,  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  in 
other  schools.  There  was,  however,  but  one  answer  for  all ;  for  a 
large  portion  of  our  scholars  had  early  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  the 
method.  *  We  learned  it,'  they  would  say,  *  by  ourselves :  read 
your  book  attentively,  study  it  with  care,  and  you  will  find  the  clue 
to  its  meaning  as  easily  as  we.' 

I  remember  one  instance  in  particular,  that  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  at  the  time.  The  young  Portuguese,  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken,  was  one  evening  exceedingly  perplexed  by 
the  minims  and  crotchets  in  his  music.  He  called  on  every  one  of 
us  for  assistance,  but  none  of  those  who  had  gained  a  knowledge  of 
them  by  hard  exertion,  were  disposed  to  communicate  it  thus  easily 
to  him.  He  rose  at  length  from  his  seat  and  was  closing  his  boot 
in  despair,  when  one  advised  him  to  make  another  trial,  playing 
the^air,  carefully,  and  observing  the  notes  and  his  hands  while  play- 
ine.  He  had  scarcely  played  three  bars  in  this  manner,  when  the 
lignt  flashed  upon  him.  No  one  could  have  seen  the  smile  of 
tnumpb  that  sprang  to  his  lips,  and  have  continued  to  believe  that 
explcnations  are  an  assistance  to  the  scholar,  or  difficulties  an  in- 
surmountable barrier. 

This  feeling  of  confidence  was  in  a  few  months  generally  spread 
throughout  the  school.  Excited  by  what  he  had  seen  others  ac- 
complish, and  encouraged  by  the  recollection  of  what  himself  had 
done,  each  boy  labored  with  assiduity  at  his  own  task.  Whenever 
an  obstacle  occurred,  he  tasked  all  his  energies  to  overcome  it.  If 
unsuccessful  at  the  first  trial,  he  returned  to  it  again ;  and  continued 
bis  exertions  until  the  victory  was  secured.  Thus  the  most  timid 
duly  gained  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  and  the  same  circum- 
stances which  in  other  schools  discourage  and  retard  tlie  scholar, 
became,  in  this,  his  greatest  incentive  to  industry. 
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Art.  V.  —  Mechanical  Instruction. 

[We  extract  the  following  interesting  article  from  the  Sunday  School  Journal, 
a  paper  which  we  are  gratified  to  find  constantly  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
education^  in  the  widest  sense,  as  the  hasis  of  religious  instruction.  Since  the  pub- 
lic statement  of  our  own  affairs  we  have  heard,  with  astonishment,  that  among  the 
hundred  thousand  teachers  and  the  millions  of  friends  of  Sunday  Schools,  con- 
*^  nected  with  the  Society  by  whom  this  interesting  and  able  Journal  is  issued, 
^  there  are  not  enough  disposed  to  read  on  the  su^ect  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its 
publication !  The  Journal  of  Science,  the  only  scientific  periodical  of  eminence, 
is  sustained  with  difficulty ;  the  Journal  of  Health  which  presented  solid  and 
useful  information  in  a  manner  adapted  to  amuse  and  attract,  has  failed  ;  while 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  a  host  of  ephemerie,  not  worthy  to  be  named  with  it, 
aro  flourishing.  Is  not  (he  *  mechanical  instruction,'  exposed  in  the  following  arti- 
cle, one  source  of  this  distaste  for  everything  solid,  everything  which  requires 
theory  ?  Are  not  the  *easy  methods'  of  modem  times,  which  mvolve  no  mental 
efihrt,  contri 'muting  to  the  same  result  ?  Is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  by  reducing 
religion,  and  science,  and  literature,  and  the  principles  and  methods  of  education  to 
such  a  diluted  state,  and  infusing  such  spicy  and  savory  ingredients,  as  shall  gratify 
this  infantile  taste,  and  sustain  this  feeble  form  of  mental  action  ?  In  other  words, 
is  the  taste  to  be  corrected^  by  being  pampered  7  And  is  it  advisable  to  train  ap 
the  rising  generation  to  the  same  taste,  by  similar  publications  .'"^  Must  our  states- 
men become  demagogues,  and  our  physicians  quacks,  and  our  authors,  novelists 
and  paragraph  writers  ?  Are  there  none  who  have  resolution,  and  skill,  and  power, 
to  unite  and  stem  this  torrent,  and  at  least,  prevent  its  overwhelming  another 
generation  ?  Is  there  no  guilt  resting  on  those  who  are  swelling  and  driving  on 
its  current,  merely  to  procure  temporary  fame  or  profit  ?] 

'  A  parish  minister'  has  given,  in  tlie  British  Magazine,  a  his- 
tory of  his  experiments  in  education,  which  places  in  a  strong  light 
the  advantage  in  all  respects  of  making  relidoiis  instruction  a  part 
of  tlie  eletnentary  education  of  children.  His  descriptions  are  ex- 
tremely natural,  and  will  be  recognised  as  true,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

'  There  was  no  school,'  he  says,  *  in  my  parish  when  I  first  came 
there ;  and,  as  I  heartily  agreed  with  the  many  wise  and  excellent 
persons  who  are  the  advocates  of  the  education  of  the  lower  clasdes,  I 

determined  to  have  a  daily  school  at  N .     I  held  a  consultation 

with  two  or  three  of  the  principal  residents  in  the  parish,  and  we  agreed 
that  a  subscription  should  be  collected,  a  large  room  fitted  up,  and  a 
schoolmistress  engaged.  I  went  my  rounds  through  the  parish  to  ask 
for  subscriptions,  and,  though  I  had  many  objections  to  answer,  I  met 
with  very  few  refusals.  The  school  was  established  ;  a  modest  and 
intelligent  young  woman  was  sent  for  a  month  to  a  celebrated  national 
school  in  the  neighborhood  to  learn  the  system  ;  her  husband  under- 
took the  charge  of  the  boys;  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  our  schools 
'  began  to  flourish.  The  children  were,  of  course,  taught  to  repeat,  and 
to  repeat  without  a  mistake,  our  admirable  church  catechism  :  and 
some  explanation  of  the  church  catechism,  infinitely  more  diflScult 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  child  than  the  catechism  itself.  A  good 
explanation  certainly  ;  but  better  suited  to  grown-up  persons,  and  full 
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of  hard  long  words.  However,  at  our  public  examinationt,  all  the 
parishioners  who  were  present  were  highly  gratified.  The  system 
had,  we  all  agreed,  been  admirably  pursued.  Scarcely  a  mistake 
was  made  in  repeating  the  printed  answers  to  the  printed  questions, 
except  by  one  or  two  inveterate  dunces,  whose  countenances  showed 
that  there  was  something  within  which  would  resist  most  stubbornly 
the  teaching  of  the  most  energetic  master.  The  well-written  and  un- 
blotted  copy-books  were  handed  about ;  and  boy  after  boy,  and  girl 
after  girl,  passed  before  us,  a  sort  of  military  file,  holding  up  sideways 
their  slates,  on  which  sums  or  answers  to  questions  in  arithmetic 
were  written  down  with  astonishing  readiness.  The  needle-work 
and  knitting  of  the  girls  were  pronounced  to  be  beautifully  executed, 
particularly  a  set  of  shirts  which  were  made  for  my  eldest  son. 

'  The  examination  was  concluded  by  a  prayer  and  singing  a  hymn. 
The  master,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  school,  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and,  at  the  instant,  every  child  dropped,  as  if  shot,  upon  his 
knees ;  at  another  signal,  every  hand  was  folded  and  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer  ;  at  a  third  signal,  the  head  monitor  commenced 
repeating  the  prayer.  After  the  hymn  had  been  sung,  prizes  were 
given  to  the  children  ;  and  the  master  and  mistress  were  highly  com- 
plimented by  myself  and  by  the  other  visitors.  Year  after  year  passed 
away  ;  the  school  still  prospered  ;  the  examinations  were  still  deemed 
satisfactory,  and  we  continued  to  compliment  the  master  and  mistress 
till,  I  really  believe,  that  it  helped,  among  other  causes,  to  spoil  them, 
by  filling  them  with  an  overweening  conceit  of  themselves.  Though 
humble  and  unpretending  at  first,  they  at  last  yielded  to  the  general 
opinion,  which  had  been  so  diligently  urged  upon  them,  that  they 
were   a  blessing  to  the  school  and  to  the  parish.' 

This  mechanical  plan  was  prosperous,  and  thought  to  be  com- 
plete, until  the  opportunity  was  presented  of  proving  its  practical 
efTects.  Were  the  children  morally  improved  }  The  question  was 
answered  when  the  children  became  old  enough  to  be  put  out  to 
service.   . 

'Without  one  exception,  they  disappointed  our  expectations.  One 
was  too  high,  in  his  own  judgment  of  his  abilities,  for  his  place  ;  he 
did  not  like  manual  labor,  though  a  remarkably  strong  little  fellow. 
Another  ran  away  from  his  service,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance 
till  some  years  afler,  broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  to  die  in  the 
poor  house.  A  third  was  suspected  of  thieving.  Of  the  girls,  one 
very  pleasing  and  very  pretty  girl  was  discovered  to  be  a  liar,  whom 
nobody  could  trust.  Such  were  some  of  the  fruit  of  our  school.  At 
least,  I  now  began  to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong,  particularly 
when  1  remembered  that,  for  some  time  past,  I  had  heard  complaints 
made  that  the  school  children,  when  out  of  school,  were  a  '  most  au- 
dacious set ;'  that,  indeed,  no  one  had  ever  known  the  children  of  the 
parish  so  disorderly  or  so  insolent  as  they  had  lately  become.' 
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These  results  brought    the  minister  to  reflectioa    and  self- 
reproach. 

'  I  asked  myself  the  question,  What  kind  of  instruction  ought  to 
be  given  in  a  school  which  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister 7  There  could  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  is.  Christian  instruc- 
tion. But  had  not  Christian  instruction  heen  given  t  was  not  the 
Catechism  taught  f  was  not  the  Bible  read  and  taught  f  The  mem- 
ory had  been  exercised,  the  understanding  awakened  ;  but  what  had 
been  done  to  interest  the  heart  ?  to  instruct,  to  edify,  to  affect  the 
heart  7  to  impress  upon  the  heart  those  truths  which  are  peculiarly 
written  for  making  wise  and  holy,  the  ignorant  heart  ?  Judging  from 
my  own  experience,  I  should  suppose  that  the  great  error  in  the 
management  of  many  of  our  parish  schools  is  beginning  to  show  it- 
self. I  will  not  call  it  an  error  in  the  system,  but  it  is  surely  leavinff 
the  system  without  the  spirit,  which  should  quicken  all  its  mechanicu 
machinery.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  the  school  a  mere  machine, 
working  with  mechanical  correctness.  The  error  is  not  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  for  books  of  sacred  instruction,  above  all,  the  Bible,  are  in  Uie 
hands  of  the  children,  and  all  this  pre-supposes,  in  like  manner, 
that  the  book  is  held  in  the  hand,  that  it  may  be  taken  into  the  heart, 
and  the  effects  of  it  shine  forth  in  the  life  and  practice.  No  child 
should  be  allowed  to  think  it  possible  that  the  lessons  of  holy  scrip- 
ture can  be  learned  for  any  other  reason  than  that  they  may  reform 
the  heart,  and  therefore  the  conduct.' 


Art.  VI.  —  Report   of  the  American   School   Agents' 

Society. 

[CooohMM.] 

[In  our  last  number  we  published  tbtt  part  of  fhe  Report  of  the  American 
School  Agents*  Society,  which  refers  to  its  general  operations,  and  the  informa- 
tion obtained  concerning  schools  in  New  Englaiid.  We  now  insert  the  remain- 
der.] 

In  Rhode  Island,  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  there  were  in  1832  only  20,697  child- 
ren to  be  found  in  any  of  the  schools  of  that  State ;  while  the  actual 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  according  to  the 
census  was  22,041  :  and  according  to  the  best  estimates,  the  num- 
ber between  4  and  16,  the  usual  ages  of  attending  school,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  25,000,  probably  26,000.  But,  at  25,000, 
only,  the  number  of  those  who  are  wholly  uninstructed  would  be 
4,403,  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole.  It  was  also  ascertained  by  the 
above  mentioned  Committee  that  six  sevenths  of  the  public  schools 
ha  that  State  are  continued  only  three  months  in  the  year.     There 
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are,  however,  private  schools  in  many  places  which  are  continued 
from  three  to  sIk  months  in  the  year,  while  the  public  schools  are 
discontinued. 

In  JVcir  York,  according  to  the  official  Reports  made  to  the 
Legislature,  there  are  508,878  children,  between  5  and  15  years 
of  age,  of  wliom  only  494,959  actually  attend  school  ;  thus  leaving 
about  14,000  children  of  a  suituble  age  to  attend  school,  without 
the  means  of  instruction.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  in  that  alone  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there 
are  13,000  who  are  destitute  ;  —  an  aggregate  for  the  whole  State 
of  about  27,000  officially  reported  ;  and  this  too  in  a  State  whose 
common  school  system  is  deservedly  regarded  as  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  The  agent  finds  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole 
amount  is  not  less  than  50,000  to  80,000,  including  new  counties 
and  towns. 

The  following  account  is  given  by  the  agent  of  the  state  of 
schools  in  seven  different  counties  which  he  visited. 

*In  visiting  schools  of  this  part  of  the  State  I  found  many  of  them  in 
a  miserable  condition.  Learned  and  leading  men  were  giving  their  atten- 
tion to  higher  institutions»and  overlooking  the  common  schools ;  and  these 
primary  places  left  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  the  indifferent, 
and  in  many  cases,  the  vicious  and  immoral.    I  found  even  ministers  not 

S'ving  that  attention  to  flie  character  of  the  teachers,  and  the  condition  of 
e  schools,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  which  they  might,  and  I  hope 
will  hereafter.  I  found  but  a  very  few  schools  that  bad  suitable  books, 
and  many  almost  without  books  of  any  kind  —  school  houses  are  often 
badly  located  and  constructed  —  school  meetings  thinly  attended  and 
poorly  conducted  —  conventions  of  teachers  (except  in  two  or  three  coun- 
ties) had  never  been  called —  no  correspondence  between  one  town  and 
another  —  no  improvement  made  known  or  introduced.  Lyceums  have 
been  established  in  a  few  towns  in  these  counties,  but  they  are  poorly  sus- 
tained and  excite  but  little  interest.  There  are  few  public  libraries  or  cab- 
inets. 

'  There  are  obvious  causes  for  this  state  of  things.  Parents  show  a  crimi- 
nal indifference  to  the  education  of  their  children.  They  do  not  even  coope- 
rate with  the  teacher;  and  seldom  excite  a  love  of  study  or  books,  by  their 
own  example.  They  employ,  very  generally,  teachers  who  are  unqualified ; 
and  are  unwilling  to  give  a  compensation  which  would  secure  better  in- 
•troctors.  Cheapness  and  relationship  are  usually  the  most  essential 
qaalifications  in  an  applicant.  Most  teachers  taking  the  office  of  instruct- 
mg  as  a  temporary  employment  —  a  mere  step  to  something  more  lucra- 
tive and  honorable  —  without  a  love  for  their  business  or  a  natural  aptitude 
to  teach  —  their  schools  are  always  unpleasant,  and  the  children  generally 
unhappy.  Improvements  in  school  books  and  government  are  not  intro- 
duced. The  schools  are  conducted  nearly  in  the  same  manner  now  as 
they  were  the  last  century. 

•The  Society  was  new  to  the  people,  but  when  its  objects  were  made 
known,  it  received  in  every  instance  their  thanks,  best  wishes  and  co- 
operation ;  and  the  cordial  recommendation  of  the  leading  men  in  various 
jkits  of  the  State.' 
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In  New  Jersey,  according  to  an  official  report  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature, there  are  11,573  children  who  do  not  attend  8cho(»I^  besides 
1500  adults  who  are  unable  to  read.  The  instruction  of  a  much 
greater  number  is  merely  nominal. 

From  a  speech  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  it  appears 
that  of  400,000  children  in  that  state,  250,000  were  without  instruc- 
tion. This  is  nearly  a  ffth  of  the  whole  population,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  great  number  of  adults  who  cannot  read,  would 
be  one  fourth. 

In  Indiana^  there  are  22,000  children  and  IS,000  adults  who  can- 
not read  ;  and  yet  the  whole  population  in  1830  wasonly  343,028.  The 
population  here  is  about  one  eighth  of  the  whole.  A  gentleman  who 
has  recently  explored  this  State,  informed  a  public  meeting  in  New 
York  that  not  more  than  one  child  in  five,  in  that  state,  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  instruction. 

In  Kentucky  we  learn  from  returns,  made  by  the  deputy  marshals 
of  each  county,  to  the  marshal  of  the  State,  in  connection  with  the 
census  of  1830,  the  originals  of  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
President  Peers  of  Lexington,  that  in  1830,  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  was  143,738,  of  whom  103,- 
337,  or  much  more  than  two  thirds,  received  no  instruction.* 

In  Tennessee,  only  one  quarter  of  the  children  are  instructed, 
leaving  about  160,000  destitute.     Illinois  is  equally  destitute. 

Thus  in  five  states  only,  viz.  Pennsylvania^entncky,  Tennessee^ 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained'  that  there  are  at 
least  600,000  children  destitute  of  the  ordinary  means  of  elementary 
instruction ;  making  on  the  average  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
population  of  these  states. 

The  juvenile  population  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Ohio,  amounts  to  803,219.     It  appears  probable,  thai 

*  The  following  ttble  shows  the  proportion  of  children  in  Kentucky  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  who  receive  no  instruction,  in  twenty  of  the  coanties ; 
•fl  published  by  Pres.  Peers,  in  the  Sunday  School  Journal,  Vol.  I.  No.  17. 
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tlie  Domber  instracted  in  these  states  does  not  exceed  the  arerage 
propoftioD  io  Pennsylvania  and  Kentocky ;  and  this  would  leave  two 
thirds,  or  462,000  children  witboat  schools.  How  far  the  employ- 
Bent  of  private  instructors  among  the  higher  classes  of  some  of  these 
fltateSy  may  vary  this  estimate,  we  are  not  prepared  to  judge. 

The  remainder  of  the  western  states  and  territories  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  better  supplied  than  Tennessee  and  Indiana ;  and  we  must 
presume,  that  of  190,000  children  in  these  states,  about  J 50,000  are 
desthuie  of  common  iustructiou. 

By  this  nK)de  of  calculation  we  find  reason  to  beliere,  that  there 
in  1890,  in  the  states  sooth  and  west  of  New  York,  1,210,000 
without  the  ordinary  means  of  instruction.  With  the  rajMd 
increase  of  those  states,  amounting  to  45  or  50  per  ct  in  ten  years, 
and  with  the  annual  addition  of  foreigners  to  the  amount  of  120,000 
aonually,*  chiefly  in  these  states,  and  usually  very  ignorant,  the 
amount  cannot  safely  be  estimated  at  less  than  1,400,000  in  the 
wiiole  United  States. 

But  if  we  assume  the  estimate  published  in  the  circular  of  the  So* 
ciety,  which  certainly  appears  to  be  short  of  the  tnie  number,  and  su|h 
pose  that  1,000,000  of  the  children  of  thb  free  and  happy  country 
are  growing  up  without  any  means  of  acquiring  the  most  essential 
branches  of  instruction,  or  even  of  securing  the  key  of  knowledge, 
there  is  enough  to  rouse  the  feelings,  and  call  forth  the  most  rigorous 
cfibrts,  of  every  patriot  and  every  chrtstian.t 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  evil.  If  we  desire  to  train  up  cUizems 
who  shall  understand  and  support  our  institutions,  and  enable  os 
to  maintain  our  rank  as  intelligeni  people,  something  more  than  com- 
mon school  instruction  roust  be  given ;  and  branches  must  be  taught 
which  require  a  degree  of  reflection  not  found  at  the  ordinary  age  of 
IlKiae  who  attend  our  common  schools.  It  appears  from  estimates 
laid  before  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting^  that  the  class  of  youth 

*  See  Aonali  of  Edacatioo,  Tol.  III.  p.  412. 

t  As  a  siagle  iOiutntkHi  of  the  reralu  of  the  wtDt  of  tcboolf*  deserfted,  an 
ialellii^Bt  iceofleaaa  of  Indiaiia  addreated  a  letter  lo  one  of  the  directora,  in 
wfaick  be  remarks ;  That  m  the  oldeat  part  of  the  •fate,  juat  oo  the  borderi  of  the 
Ohio,  clusters  of  tweaty  or  thirty  lafnilies  may  be  iband  oo  the  rich  rivei  aod  creek 
hatlOBS,  tkrwefawrUu  iftkt  ktmd*  ofwrkiek  are  wmaUe  l#  remd  or  trrtte/— whole 
neighborhood*  where  there  has  nerer  been  a  Bchr4>l  for  their  children  —  and  not 
mmm  temther  m  the  whole  repoo  capable  of  inotnictin^  In  i^mmar  or  ceofjaphy ! 
The  wrctchedaeaaof  the  ^old  field  schools,'  so  numeroas  at  the  sooib,  is  knows 
t»  every  rnTeller.  The  character  of  the  teachrra  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
goad.  The  diiectan  are  credibly  inlonned,  that  many  of  them  are  scarcely  aUe 
m  md  aad  write  ;  aui  the  anirersal  complaint  of  the  Iricode  of  education  in  the 
parts  of  ear  country  i«,  that  the  ignorant  and  the  incapable,  the  imess- 
aad  immoral,  are  emp'ored  to  te ich.  becau«e  no  mtker  ingtruetan  etm  ht 
On  whom  does  the  duty  of  supplyine  this  want  devolre,  if  it  be  not  oo 
wh  ;re  there  are  amp!e  me«Ds  of  education  —  on  the  north,  where  it 
that  the  ptnpwtioa  of  penons  of  the  proper  age  for  teachers,  is  far  pester 

is  the  AmMb  of  Educatiaa,  ToL  111.  p.  401. 
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between  15  and  20  amounts  to  1,169,430.  But  it  is  found  that  all 
the  schools  of  whjse  existence  we  have  any  evidence,  beyond  the 
grade  of  primary  schools,  could  not  receive  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
number,  even  in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  states  ;  and 
not  more  than  one  tenth  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  ;  leaving,  in  the 
language  of  the  statement,  '  a  mass  of  uncultivated  mind  among  us, 
which  shrouds  the  prospects  of  knowledge  and  religion  in  deep 
gloom.' 

Circuit  or  Weekly/  Schools.  In  consequence  of  the  .urgent  need 
of  instruction  for  adults,  the  directors  of  the  Society,  soon  after  their 
appointment,  recommended  an  experiment  to  be  made  in  order  to  teat 
the  practicability  o£  weekly  or  circuit  schools.  Accordingly,  six  Buch 
schools  were  formed  in  different  places,  where  they  could  be  visited 
by  the  instructors  of  the  Seminary  for  teachers  at  Andover. 

The  plan  adopted  for  conducting  them  was  the  following.  Classei 
were  formed  to  pursue  such  studies  as  the  majority  of  the  scholars  in 
any  school  desired.  In  one,  classes  in  reading,  spelling,  grammar, 
arithmetic  and  moral  philosophy  were  formed.  In  another,  they 
pursued  the  study  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  history,  and  writing.  In 
a  third,  grammar,  history,  arithmetic,  and  natural  philosophy  were 
the  studies.  Such  lesi^ons  were  given  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
school,  as  were  supposed  sufRcient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  class 
for  a  week.  These  lessons  were  explained,  the  manner  of  studying 
them  specified,  difficulties  pointed  out,  and  those  parts  which  required 
special  attention,  were  particularly  examined.  One  hour  was  allowed 
for  the  recitation  ;  and  the  hour  in  which  the  lessons  were  to  be  re- 
cited was  stated.  At  the  second  school  the  lessons  assigned  the  pro- 
vious  week  were  heard,  and  the  subjects,  if  necessary,  were  more 
fully  explained  or  illustrated,  by  the  aid  of  apparatus.  A  new  les- 
son was  assigned  for  the  following  week,  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore, and  the  exercises  concluded  with  remarks  on  the  practical  utili- 
ty of  the  subjects  of  the  lessons 

The  general  results  have  been  the  following.  I'he  lessons  were 
more  perfectly  acquired,  than  they  generally  are  in  day  schools  —  an 
unabated  interest  was  kept  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  school, 
where  there  were  no  uncommon  circumstances  to  prevent, — the 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  varied  from  one  fourth  to  one  third 
of  that  commonly  acquired  at  a  regular  day  school.  Many  of  the 
scholars  labored  in  factories  or  shops,  where  they  were  confined 
twelve  hours  daily.  The  only  time  these  could  employ  in  study,  was 
the  small  portion  afler  six  o'clock,  in  the  evenings  of  the  week  not 
otherwise  occupied.  Nearly  all  were  busily  employed  during  every 
day  of  the  week  in  labor.  Few  if  any  were  less  active  in  business 
than  at  any  other  time. 

Scholars  were  oflen  found  in  the  same  class  whose  ages  differed 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  several  instances,  parents  and  children 
.pursued  the  same  studies  together,  with  great  interest. 

Among  the  indirect  results,  the  following  deserve  notice.     A  con- 
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Biderable  number  of  the  scholars  have  been  induced  to  seek  for  more 
extensive  means  of  instruction,  and  have  connected  themselves  with 
high  schools  or  academies.  In  many  instances,  new  interest  has 
been  felt  in  the  studies  to  which  attention  is  given  in  the  district 
schools,  and  has  continued  unabated  to  the  presei^t  time. 

Parents  have  evinced  more  anxiety  about  the  character  of  district 
schools,  and  have  put  forth  increased  efforts  to  secure  those  of  good 
character. 

The  instructors,  engaged  in  making  the  experiment,  believe  that, 
had  the  classes  been  assembled  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  the  even- 
iog,  the  number  in  each  place  would  have  been  considerably  aug- 
mented, and  the  benefits  materially  increased  ;  and  they  cannot 
withhold  the  opinion,  that  the  system  of  weekly  schools  may  be  made 
an  instrument  of  no  common  power,  for  benefiting  the  young,  and 
especially  the  adult  population,  in  the  oldest  and  most  densely  settled 
states. 

But  there  are  portions  of  our  country  so  thinly  settled,  that  children 
cannot  be  collected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  regular  schools, 
for  many  years  to  come.  For  these,  no  other  provision  can  be  made 
than  by  circuit  schools,  in  which  a  teacher  is  employed  to  pass  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  at  proper  intervals.  Schools  of 
this  kind  have  been  found  to  produce  admirable  effects  in  Wales,  and 
other  thinly  settled  districts  in  Europe,  and  have  supplied  the  place 
of  stationary  schools  to  an  unexpected  extent,  by  exciting  in  every 
family  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  rendering  each,  to  some  extent,  a 
school  of  mutual  instruction. 

The  committee  have  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  operations, 
and  Society,  and  some  of  the  results.  It  will  be  obvious  from  this 
sketch,  without  extending  the  report,  that  the  Society  has  only 
aimed  at  exploring  the  state  of  our  country  and  carrying  home  to  every 
part  of  it,  which  their  means  have  enabled  them  to  reach,  the  infor- 
mation collected,  and  the  improvements  brought  forward  on  the  subject 
of  education,  by  other  associations,  in  discussions,  and  lectures,  and 
publications.*  They  have  employed  the  only  means  yet  found  ef- 
rectual  for  such  a  purpose  —  the  eye  and  the  voice  of  the  living  agent. 
Onr  prisons  were  nurseries  of  disease  and  vice,  until  they  were  laid 

*  We  never  hear  ofjealousy  between  philanthropic  institutions,  but  we  think  of 
t  remark  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  (then  Mr)  Brougham,  which  we  heard  at  a  pub- 
He  meeting  of  the  Infant  School  Society  in  London,  some  years  since.  A  new 
•odety  of  this  kind,  had  been  formed  by  the  prelates  of  the  established  church,  but  a 
few  days  before  the  meeting ;  in  consequence  oi  dissati^ifaclion  with  the  measures 
of  this.  Mr  Brougham  rose  afler  the  report  was  read,  and  observed  that  be  had 
been  happy  to  learn  that  an  Auxiliary  Society  to  this  had  recently  been  formed,  by 
some  distinguished  prelates.  *  Rival  Society,  you  mean,  Sir,'  said  the  Chairman 
^ord  Laosdowne,  1  believe).  *  No  Sir,'  replied  Mr  Brougham,  turning  to  the 
Chairman  with  a  firm  voice;  *  I  mean  an  Auxiliary  Society.  Every  Socic^ 
which  attempts  to  rescue  these  unhappy  children  from  ignorance  and  vice,  is 
amxUiary  to  us.* 

Surely  the  field  of  ignorance  and  misery  is  not  so  narrow,  even  in  our  country, 
that  we  need  fear  its  ^ing  appropriated  too  rapidly.— Editor. 
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open  and  reformed,  by  the  eflfbrts  of  a  philanthropic  agent,  ezclusiTelj 
devoted  to  this  subject ;  and  our  sebools  will,  in  our  view^  neither 
be  examined,  or  extended,  or  improved  as  thej  should  be,  without 
some  similar  mode  of  action.  In  our  busy  country,  the  whole  com- 
munity have  never  been  roused  to  attention  or  effort,  on  any  subject, 
without  similar  means ;  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  is 
obvious,  in  the  feelings  and  the  contributions  called  forth  for  every 
object  to  which  they  have  been  applied.  The  committee  earnestly 
hope,  that  they  will  not  cease  to  be  applied  to  our  schools,  until  every 
child,  and  every  youth  in  our  country,  shall  'receive  that  education 
which  is  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  duties  as  a  man,  and  a  citizen, 
and  an  heir  of  immortality. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

S.  R.  Hall,  Chairman. 


Art.  VII.  —  On  the  Size  and  Ventilation  of  School- 
Rooms. 

To  ihe  Committet  of  the  American  hutitutefOn  the  £^fecf  xifSehooUHi 


[The  negligence  of  the  comfort  and  health  of  children  which  \»  evinced  by  the 
carelessness  of  teachers  and  parents  and  the  overaeers  of  schools,  in  regard  to  the 
ventilation  of  school-rooms,  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  unpardonable ;  and  we  feel 
bound  to  urge  it  upon  their  attention  again  and  again;  and  we  beg  those  who 
read  our  pages  to  make  the  facts  known  to  others.  With  these  views  we  insert 
the  following  article,  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  School-Rooms  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Instruction,  and  which  is  unknown  to  many  of  oar  subscribers. 
We  hope  they  will  apply  it  to  practical  puiposes,  for  the  benefitof  their  own  child- 
ren or  pupils.] 

Gentlemen, — The  air  we  breathe  is  so  common  a  blessiog,  that 
its  value  is  not  estimated  ;  and  the  importance  of  preserving  its  parity 
in  schools,  by  constructing  rooms  of  sufficient  size,  and  pro?idiiig 
ample  means  of  ventilation,  cannot  be  appreciated,  without  consider- 
ing the  influence  which  it  has  upon  life,  health,  and  mental  Tigor. 
While  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  an  entire  plan  for  a  school-room,  I 
have  hoped  to  promote  the  general  object  you  have  in  view,  by  cd- 
lecting  the  principal  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  air^  which 
ought  to  be  considered  in  its  construction  and  arrangements. 

Effects  of  Air  on  the  Blood.  —  The  heart  of  a  healthy  individail, 
of  mature  age,  beats  about  sixtysix  times  a  minute,  or  four  thousand 
times  an  hour  ;  that  of  a  child,  much  faster.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
blood  is  supposed  to  pass  through  it,  fourteen  times  an  hour,  or  once 
in  four  minutes.  After  it  returns  through  the  veins  to  the  hearty  and 
before  it  is  again  sent  out  into  the  body,  it  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  lungs,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
undergoes  several  important  changes. 

1.    Its  temperature  is  raised  several  degrees.     2.    Its  coiar  is 
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changed^  frou  a  dark  red  to  a  light  crimson  —  a  change  which  the 
venous  blood  will  undergo  when  drawn  from  the  body  and  placed  in 
the  air ;  and  it  is  found  to  contain  an  increased  proportion  of  oxygen, 
or  vital  air.  The  whole  mass  of  blood,  thus  altered  every  four  min- 
uteSy  conveys  heat  and  nourishment  and  life  to  the  extremities  of  the 
body ;  and  if  the  process  be  interrupted,  or  imperfectly  performed, 
for  four  minutes  only,  every  organ  and  member  of  the  body  is  of 
course  more  or  less  affected. 

These  changes  cannot  be  produced  without  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
or  vital  air ;  and  they  are  produced  in  a  healthy  manner,  only,  by 
such  a  mixture,  as  we  find  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  consisting  of  20  per 
cent  of  oxygen,  and  80  of  nitrogen.  If  an  air  less  pure,  or  contain- 
ing other  gases,  be  breathed,  these  changes  are  not  thoroughly  pro- 
daced  ;  the  lungs  perform  their  task  with  difficulty  ;  and  the  body 
and  the  limbs  do  not  receive  their  due  supplies  of  nourishment, 
and  vital  energy.  They  are  even  injured  by  the  half  corrupted 
state  of  the  blood,*  and  that  weariness  and  languor  are  produced, 
which  is  always  the  consequence  of  spending  some  time  in  a  bad 
air.  Thus  the  person  who  attends  a  crowded  assembly,  where  the 
ventilation  is  not  complete,  will  find  lassitude,  and  oflcn  chills  extend- 
ing through  every  limb,  and  languor  invading  every  faculty  of  the 
mind ;  a  feverish,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  ;  a  restlessness 
through  the  following  night,  and  oflen  a  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the 
morning,  like  that  which  succeeds  a  night  spent  in  travelling.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  body  i^  health,  even  after  it  has 
ffained  maturity,  and  especially  to  supply  it  when  it  is  growing,  and 
mvigorate  the  constitution  when  it  is  forming,  it  is  of  the  highest  im^ 
portance  that  the  air  should  be  preserved  in  that  state  of  purity  which 
the  Creator  designed.  It  is  true,  that  disease  and  death  do  not  im- 
mediately follow  every  deviation  from  this  standard  ;  but  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  some  degree  of  injury  must  be  produced ;  and  such  a  reason 
for  neglect  is  as  msufficient,  as  it  would  be  to  excuse  ourselves  for 
giving  our  friends  or  our  children,  food  which  was  partially  spoiled, 
or  drink  which  was  partially  filthy,  because  it  would  not  immediately 
destroy  their  lives  or  health.  How  preposterous  and  inexcusable 
would  every  one  regard  it,  to  give  them  their  food  constantly  mingled 
with  poison,  or  their  drink  with  pernicious  and  loathsome  insects. 
Tet  it  is  not  less  inexcusable  to  furnish  them  with  half  corrupted  air, 
or  that  which  contains  poisonous  gases !  The  food  is  given  but 
three  times  a  day  ;  while  the  air  is  administered  every  moment.  The 
child  is  ai  liberty  to  receive  or  reject  the  food  ;  but  he  is  forced  to 
breathe  the  air  in  which  we  place  him.  To  put  our  children  or 
friends  in  a  room,  which  does  not  contain  that  supply  of  vital  air 
which  is  necessary  for  their  health,  is  not  only  to  offer  them  a  poison, 
but  to  compel  them  to  take  it.  Who  can  tell  how  much  evil  lias  been 
ignorantly  done  in  this  manner  —  how  much  health  and  enjoyment 
have  been  destroyed  —  how  many  constitutions  have  been  enfeebled! 
The  multitude  of  pale  faces  and  meagre  forms  to  be  found  on  our 
school  benches,  and  in  our  colleges,  and  our  manufactories,  will  an- 
swer the  question  in  part. 
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The  following  is  one  fearfbl  example  of  the  effects  of  negligence  on 
this  point.  In  the  Dublin  Hospital,  during  the  four  years  preceding 
17^5,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fortyfonr  children,  oat  ^ 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  died  within  a  fortnight  after 
their  birth  ;  or  thirtyeight  out  of  every  hundred.  The  physician, 
Dr  Clarke,  suspected  the  cause,  and  introduced  air,  by  means  of 
pipes  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  consequence  was,  that  during  the 
three  years  following,  only  one  hundred  and  sixtyfive  died  out  of  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fortythree,  or  less  than  four  in  a  hundred. 
The  fair  conclusion,  therefore,  was,  that  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixtyfive  children,  of  the  previous  years,  died  for  want  of  pare 
air!  !*  We  shudder  at  the  history  of  the  *  black  hole  of  Calcutta  ;t 
but  here  was  a  sacrifice  of  life,  eighteen  times  as  great,  in  an  institn- 
tion  of  charity ! 

Quantity  of  Air  Consumed.  —  A  man  in  health,  is  supposed  to 
breathe,  on  the  average,  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  and  to  take  in 
forty  cubic  inches  of  air  at  one  inspiration  ;  or  eight  hundred  colno 
inches,  equal  to  three  and  one  fiflh  gallons  per  minute.  Of  this,  one 
fifth  only,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  inches,  is  vital  air,  or  ozjf- 
gen  ;  and  thirtytwo  cubic  inches,  or  one  fiflh  of  the  whole  vital  air 
contained,  is  consumed  in  the  minute,  in  order  to  produce  the 
changes  in  the  blood  which  are  necessary  to  health.  In  fire  minutefl, 
therefore,  the  vital  air  of  the  whole  three  and  one  fifth  gallons  would  be 
consumed  ;  or,  in  one  minute^  the  vital  air  of  two-thirds  of  a  gallon. 
In  one  hour,  the  whole  vital  air  of  nine  thousand  six  hundred  cubic 
inches,  or  fortyone  gallons,  would  be  destroyed,  and  respiration 
could  no  longer  be  performed. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  an  amount  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  that 
of  the  oxygen  consumed,  is  produced  of  carbonic  add^  formerly 
called  fixed  air  (which  oflen  destroys  life  in  wells) ;  and  this  poison- 
ous gas  is  breathed  in  place  of  vital  air.  At  the  end  of  half  the  time 
mentioned,  therefore,  we  shall  have  an  air  composed  of  only  half  the 
proper  quantity  of  oxygen^  and  corrupted  by  an  equal  quantity  of  a 
poisonous  gas.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
dovble  the  supply  we  have  stated,  t.  e.  twenty  thousand  cubic  inches, 
ftr  eightytwo  gallons  per  hour,  would  leave  a  person  to  faint  and  die. 
Facts  confirm  this  estimate. 

Particular  experiments  were  made  on  this  subject  by  two  English 
philosophers,  Dr  Henderson,  and  Mr  Kite.  Dr  Henderson  breathed 
six  hundred  cubic  inches  for  four  minutes ;  or  nine  thousand  cubic 
inches,  equal  to  thirtysix  gallons,  an  hour ;  and  was  compelled  to  stop, 
after  suffering  much  oppression  and  distress  for  breath. 

Mr  Kite  breathed  five  hundred  and  ninetyone  inches, for  a  minute; 

•  There  are  many  examples  which  show  that  typhus  fever  is  of^en  the  result  of 
neglecting  ventilation  ;  and  it  is  rendered  contagious  in  the  same  way. 

t  In  a  duns^eon,  so  called,  at  Calcutta,  18  feet  square,  146  persons  were  confined; 
and  although  there  was  one  window  for  the  admission  of  air,  123  of  the  munber 
died  in  agony,  in  ten  hours  ! 
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equal  to  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  inches,  or  one 
hundred  and  fortyone  gallons  per  hour,  and  was  greatly  oppressed  for 
breath.  He  breathed  the  same  quantity  one  and  a  half  minutes, 
and  the  oppression  became  intolerable ;  and  in  two  minutes  use  of 
one  third  gallons  of  air,  (equal  to  seventy  gallons  per  hour)  he  be- 
came giddy,  his  face  swelled,  and  he  fell  back  in  his  chair. 

Halley  says,  that  it  requires  at  least  one  gallon  per  minate  to  sustain 
life^  or  sixty  gallons  an  hour  ;  but  this  was  the  air  oompressed  by  be- 
ing in  a  diving-bell,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  quantity  must 
be  estimated  higher  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Lavoisier  says,  that, 
according  to  his  experimei\ts,  a  man  would  die  in  5  cubic  feet,  or 
.eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  inches,  in  an  hour. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  when  a  person  is  confined  to  three 
hundred  cubic  inches,  1  j-  gallons  of  air  a  minute,  or  to  eighteen 
thousand  cubic  inches,  or  seventytwo  gallons  an  hour,  he  will  be  in 
danger  of  oppressed  breathing,  and  fainting.  He  will  not  receive  the 
aapplies  necessary  to  maintain  his  vital  energies  without  much  more 
air.  The  question,  *  How  little  can  be  afforded  without  immediate 
danger  to  life  1*  is  one  which  should  never  be  asked  by  a  kind,  or  even 
faithful  educator,  concerning  that  which  God  bestows  in  unlimited 
abundance,  and  which  can  only  be  excluded  by  inexcusable  parsi- 
mony, or  cruel  neglect,  towards  those  under  our  care.  We  are  not 
merely  bound  to  keep  children  alivcy  but  to  give  them  all  the  air  which 
is  necessary  to  invigorate  their  constitutions,  to  produce  comfort,  and 
cheerfulness,  and  activity,  of  body  and  mind.  We  must  therefore  re- 
sort to  the  instructions  of  experience  as  to  this  point. 

Proper  size  of  school-rooms, — Unfortunately,  we  have  few  par- 
ticular observations  in  regard  to  school-rooms. 

The  French  writers  on  hospitals,  deem  it  indispensable  that  each 
patient  (even  in  the  private  sick  room  of  a  school),  should  have  6j- 
cubic  toises  of  air,  —  equal  to  fourteen  hundred  cubic  feet ;  and  such 
is  the  plan  of  the  best  P^uropean  hospitals.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says, 
six  hundred  cubic  feet  are  necessary  in  England  (with  a  climate 
much  colder,  and  an  air  generally  purer  than  ours)  for  each  patient ; 
and  that  with  a  less  quantity  *  it  t5  impossible  to  maintain  the  requisite 
pmrityofthe  air.*  If  we  take  but  half  the  quantity  required  by  the 
French  (allowing  the  rest  on  account  of  disease),  it  will  probably  be 
a  better  rule  for  our  climate  ;  and  when  we  recollect  the  superior 
means  of  ventilation  in  the  immense  rooms  of  a  hospital,  (in  many 
cases  70  feet  long  and  14  feet  high)  this  will  by  no  means  be  too  much 
for  a  small,  close  school-mom.  We  shall  then  have  a  space  of  seven 
hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  pupil ;  —  or,  sup{)osing  the  room  to  be 
eight  feet  high,  each  child  should  have  eighty  seven  square  frit,  or  a 
space  of  8  feet  by  II.  It  appears  from  the  facts  collected  by  Mr 
Adams,*  that  the  smallest  allowance,  in  several  distinguished  schools 
which  he  visited,  was  7^  feet ;  and  the  largest,  sixteen  to  a  scholar  ; 

*  See  Adams's  Lecture,  in  the  collection  of  Lectures   delivered  before  the 
American  Institute  in  1830. 
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or,  if  the  room  were  ten  feet  high,  (as  we  believe  those  refemd  to 
are)  seventy  two  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet.  Lancaster,  whose 
rooms  in  England  were  15  or  20  feet  high,  in  many  cases  allowed 
nine  square  feet  to  a  pupil,  or  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  cubic  feet  to  each  ;  and  this  where  the  most  rigid 
economy  was  demanded.  Supposing  the  ceiling  to  be  ten  :&et  high, 
—  at  only  the  lUiowance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  ftdt  to'an 
individual,  the  wmfMest  dimensions  of  a  room  for  thirty  pupils  should 
be  22  by  20  feet; — of  one  -for  fifty  pupils,  30  by  25  —  for  seventy 
pupils,  35  by  30  —  and  for  oHe  hundred  —  44  by  34  feet.  A  liberal 
allowance  would  require  at  least  one  third  more ;  and  double  the  ipaee 
is  highly  desirable.  But  if  we  reduce  the  space  occupied  by  each 
child  to  less  than  that  here  allowed,  we  hazard  his  health  and  con- 
stitution ^  as  well  as  his  immediate  comfort,  in  order  to  avoid  an  ex- 
pense comparatively  of  no  moment.  And  with  this  amount  of  space^ 
nothing  but  frequent  and  careful  ventilation,  and  great  attention  to 
cleanliness,  in  the  persons  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  in  the  room,  will 
prevent  their  suffering  from  the  constant  exhalations,  (often  loaded  with 
disease)  which  arise  from  the  skin,  the  stomach,  and  the  lungs;  and 
which  cannot  be  weighed  and  measured,  except  by  the  baneful  effects 
they  sometimes  produce,  when  they  are  suffered  to  accumulate. 
These  exhalations,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  thrown  off  by  the  organs, 
because  they  are  injurious  to  the  person  himself.  But  without  due 
ventilation  they  must  be  respired  by  others ;  and  not  only  that,  they 
are  mingled  with  the  saliva  in  the  mouth,  and  pass  with  it  into  the 
stomach.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  loss  of  appetite,  and  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  stomach,  which  are  so  commonly  connected  with 
ill -ventilated  school-rooms !  Such  places  are  literally  nurseries  of 
disease,  and  open  sepulchres  for  health,  and  happiness  1 

Ventilation  of  school  rooms,  —  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  ventilating 
school-rooms,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  gases  and  exhalaiionB 
in  a  crowded  assembly  are  of  two  kinds ;  1  st,  those  which  ascend  on 
account  of  their  heat  or  lightness  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and 
are  perceived  by  those  who  sit  in  elevated  galleries,  or  whose  heads 
are  in  any  way  raised  towards  the  ceiling ;  and  2d,  the  carbonic  acid  or 
fixed  air,  which  is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  de- 
scends, and  occupies  that  part  of  the  room  next  the  floor,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  found  to  settle  in  wells  and  cellars.  To  favor 
the  escape  of  the  lighter  exhalations,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  open- 
ings over  the  tops  of  the  windows,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room  ; 
and  scarcely  any  degree  of  ventilation  below  will  supply  their  place.* 

*  I  presume  many  have  noticed  a  fact  illustratiD|;  this  remark,  which  I  have 
more  than  otice  observed  in  trdvelling  ;  that  when  a  room  which  has  been  closed 
during  the  day  in  warm  weather,  is  aired  at  night  by  windows  opening  only  from 
below,  the  Rir  will  appear  for  a  short  time  quite  fresh  ;  but  on  shutting  the  win- 
dowi*,  will  become,  in  half  an  liour,  as  close  as  ever.  In  this  case,  the  warm  ex- 
halation^  and  lighter  guscs  remained  undisturbed  at  the  top  of  the  room;  and  a« 
•oou  as  the  lower  air,  which  has  been  cooled,  becomes  heated,  and  ascends,  they 
are  again  brought  down,  and  become  perceptible. 
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Li  the  winter  season,  an  opening  into  the  upper  part  of  the  chim- 
ney, when  the  draft  is  good,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Where  this  is 
wanting,  and  especially  in  rooms  where  lights  are  used,  a  very  ex- 
cellent means  of  ventilation  is  found  in  an  artificial  chimney,  formed 
by  a  pipe  issuing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  with  a  large  fun- 
nel at  the  opening,  in  which  a  lamp  is  kept  burning.  By  means  of 
the  strong  drafl  here  produced.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy^  the  celebrated 
English  chemist,  cleared  his  laboratory  in  a  very  short  time,  hAot 
having  filled  it  with  noxious  gases. 

But  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  the  car" 
bimic  acid,  which  settles  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  In  caverns 
and  wells,  it  often  rises  only  to  a  certain  height ;  so  that  above  this 
level  an  individual  may  breathe  and  a  light  may  bum,  perfectly  well  ; 
while  a  light  would  be  extinguished  and  respiration  obstructed,  or 
stopped,  on  descending  below  it.  Thus,  in  the  celebrated  Chrotlo  del 
Cane  —  in  Italy,  in  which  thiv  gas  issues  from  a  cave,  and  although 
it  is  invisible,  can  be  found  by  its  effects  to  flow  along  the  ground  — 
a  dog  will  die,  while  a  man  whose  mouth  is  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  gas,  suffers  no  inconvenience.  The  teacher,  therefore,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  elevated  on  a  platform,  will  not  always  be  sure  that  the 
air  of  that  part  of  the  room  in  which  the  smaller  children  are  breath- 
ing is  good,  merely  because  he  perceives  no  want  of  purity  in  that 
which  surrounds  him  ;  and,  like  the  man  in  the  Grotto,  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  one  who  breathes  below  him  suffers  from  the  bad- 
ness of  air.  On  this  account,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  no  part  of 
the  room  should  be  below  the  level  of  the  doors ;  and  that  regular 
provision  should  be  made  for  opening  the  doors  frequently,  and  for  a 
sufficient  time,  to  allow  this  deleterious  gas  to  flow  off.  These  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  me  very  decisive  arguments  against  making  a 
flcbool-room  descend,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen,  towards  the  centre, 
producing  a  kind  of  ^  black  hole'  for  the  smaller  children ;  and  they 
•how  the  importance  of  employing  rooms  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  for  schools,  as  well  as  other  assemblies  of  people.  The  im- 
mediate evil  effects  are  imperceptible  perhaps;  but  seeds  of  disease 
and  debility  may  be  planted,  which  no  subsequent  care  can  eradicate. 

The  best  mode  of  securing  regular  ventilation  as  well  as  uniform 
heat  in  a  school-room,  during  the  season  when  the  windows  must  be 
closed,  undoubtedly  is,  to  introduce  the  external  air  from  the  side, 
and  not  from  the  cellar  of  the  building,  through  a  stove  or  furnace, 
so  that  it  may  enter  the  room  warm,  diffuse  the  heat  equally  through- 
out, and  prevent  the  current  of  cold  air  which  presses  in  at  every 
crevice.  In  this  way  also,  the  doors  and  windows  may  be  opened  at 
anytime,  without  cooling  the  room  too  much,  as  the  air  usually  presses 
outward.* 

*  Several  excellent  plans  have  been  discovered  for  this  pitrpo!>c,  of  which  I  trust 
the  Committee  will  furnish  some  account.  I  have  found,  that  a  common  stove 
might  be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  in  some  de^^ree,  in  the  following  way: 
—  Let  a  close  case  of  sheet-iron  be  made  of  such  dimensions  as  to  rise  from  the 
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The  facts  and  principles  presented  in  this  paper,  hare  beea  col- 
lected with  care,  from  the  best  and  most  recent  anthorities  in  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology  within  my  reach  ;*  in  the  hope  that  thej  miglA 
■enre  to  impress  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  parents,  and  of  the 
guardians  and  visitors  of  our  schools,  the  importance  of  proriding  the 
indispensable  means  of  bodily  health  and  intellectual  vigor, /or  feadb- 
ers  and  their  pupils.  It  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  pre- 
mature decay,  or  sudden  destruction  of  many  a  faithful  teacher,  and 
the  debility  of  constitution  of  many  a  pupil,  is  brought  on  by  the  in- 
sidious but  poisonous  influence  of  the  corrupt  air  in  which  they  spend 
their  days.  The  economy,  which  hazards  such  results,  by  providing 
small  school-rooms,  can  only  be  compared  to  that  infatuated  avarice, 
which  destroys  life  in  strioing  to  obtain  or  to  hoard  the  tmeans  of  exist- 
ence. In  no  single  mode,  probably,  could  the  American  Institute  be 
more  useful,  than  in  establishing  and  circulating  correct  views  on 
this  important  subject ;  and  I  cannot  bst  hope  that  their  efforts  will 
be  the  means  of  extensive  good,  on  this  and  many  other  subjects  of 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  education,  and  therefore,  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  C.  Woodbbidob. 


Art.  VIII.  —  Pbactical  Lessons  in  Geologt. — Dialogue  IV. 

Father,  I  have  just  found  something  new.  I  saw  some  men  putting 
down  lar^e,  flat  stones,  for  the  side  walks,  that  glittered  in  the  sun  like 
mica,  and  I  took  a  little  piece  that  was  knocked  off:  what  is  it  ? 

That  which  glitters  on  the  outside  is  mica.  But  look  at  the  edge  of  it : 
can  you  see  nothing  else  ? 

Yes,  father,  I  see  grains ;  some  of  them  like  quartz,  snd  some  white. 

floor  to  the  top  of  the  stove,  or  a  little  above  it,  on  three  sides  ;  and  so  large  that 
there  will  be  a  space  of  two  inches  oo  all  sides  between  the  stove  and  the  case. 
The  stove  should  be  raised  on  legs,  or  bricks,  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the 
opening  beneath  closed  in  front  with  brick  —  the  other  three  sides  being  dosed 
by  the  case.  IntroJuce  the  air  from  without,  by  a  wooden  trough,  and  let  it  rise 
under  the  bottom  of  the  stove,  and  it  will  pass  out  between  the  stove  and  its  case 
in  a  pleasant  sute  of  warmth.  The  trough  should  be  furnished  with  a  slide,  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  air,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  stove  and  of  the  room  ; 
and  the  case  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  removed,  in  order  to  clean 
the  space  around  the  stove  when  necessary.  The  steam  stove  of  Fessenden, 
maintains  a  far  more  equable  and  pleasant  heat  than  those  usually  employed, 
and  the  same  arrangements  might  be  made  for  ventilation  with  thb,  even  more 
successfully.  Dampers  should  be  used  with  great  care  ;  they  often  fill  the  room 
with  noxious  air. 

*  Among  these  are  Hare's,  Gorham's,  Henry's,  and  Silliman's  Chemistry ; 
Bicherand^s  Magendie's  and  Bostock's  Physiology ;  Londe's  Hygiene  ;  the  Paris 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences,  and  Rees'  Cyctepedia. 
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Well»  my  son,  those  are  quartz  and  feldspar ;  so  that  we  have  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  that  make  granite.    But  is  it  granite  ? 

It  does  not  look  like  it,  because  it  is  all  in  layers  —  a  layer  of  mica,  and 
then  a  layer  of  the  grains,  and  then  a  layer  of  mica.  And  then  it  splits 
into  larffe,  flat  pieces ;  and  granite  will  not. 

You  have  told  the  difference,  my  son.  It  is  just  like  granite,  except 
that  the  parts  are  in  layers.  It  is  called  gneiss,  a  German  word,  pro«- 
nounced  nue.  Sometimes  you  will  find  nothing  but  mica  and  quartz,  and 
then  it  is  called  mica  slate.   But  do  you  see  any  use  in  having  it  in  layers  ? 

0  yes,  father ;  it  makes  beautiful  flat  stones  for  walks ;  and  I  remem- 
ber, the  floor  of  my  uncle's  ceUar  is  covered  with  it.  I  do  not  believe 
they  could  use  granite  so. 

it  is  difficult  to  make  it  so  thin.  Observe,  my  son,  as  you  go  on,  how 
we  find  something  made  for  every  use  ;  and  do  not  forget  Him  that  made 
them  all. 

Dialogue  V. 

Here  is  another  piece  of  stone,  father,  that  I  found  where  they  were 
putting  up  some  pillars,  that  looks  just  like  granite ;  but  there  is  something 
black  and  shining  in  it,  besides  the  mica. 

Scratch  it  with  your  steel,  and  see  what  color  it  is. 

1  see,  it  is  a  dark  green ;  but  it  looks  black,  at  first. 

It  does ;  but  if  you  pound  it  with  another  stone,  you  will  find  that  it 
breaks  green.    Here  is  a  large  piece  of  it  alone. 

Why,  father,  it  is  so  tough  I  can  hardlv  break  it. 

Well,  now  tell  me  what  are  the  qualities  you  have  found. 

It  is  green,  and  shining,  and  tough,  but  it  can  be  scratched  with  steel. 

You  are  right,  ray  son,  and  it  is  the  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  ge- 
ology. It  is  called  hornblende  ;  horn,  probably,  for  its  toughness.  It  is 
found  in  the  Egyptian  granite ;  and  I  suppose  gives  it  greater  toughness 
and  durability.    Sometimes,  too,  we  find  rocks  of  hornblende  alone. 

Is  this  called  granite,  that  has  hornblende  in  it  ? 

It  is  among  buUders,  but  geologists  call  it  syenite^  another  uwrd  in  geol- 
ogy.   A  great  deal  of  the  granite  used  in  building,  is  properly,  tjftnSe,^ 

But  here  is  another  word  in  geology,  formed  of  hornblende  mixed  with 
feldspar.  Do  you  see  the  white  and  green,  mixed  together,  and  the  shin- 
ing spots  when  you  turn  it  ? 

xes,  father ;  what  is  it  called  ? 

It  is  sometimes  called  greenstone,  and  sometimes  trap,  from  a  Swedish 
word  trappa,  that  means  stair ;  and  when  it  is  very  fine  and  close  grainedi 
80  that  it  seems  all  black  alike,  it  is  called  basalt. 

Why,  fiither,  I  have  read  about  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  made 
of  basalt.    Is  that  the  same  ? 

Yes,  my  son ;  what  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Why,  sir,  my  geography  says,  that  it  is  all  in  pieces  like  pillars ;  and  it 
looks  in  the  picture  as  if  it  had  been  cut  into  pieces. 

That  is  true,  my  son.  All  the  greenstone  rocks  break  somewhat  in  the 
same  way,  and  seem  like  a  great  many  pillars  of  five  or  six  sides  set  up 
together.  The  Palisado  Rocks  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  the  rocks  near 
New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  many  other  places  in  our  country,  look 
just  so. 
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Art.  IX.  —  EcoNOBiT  in  Education. 

1  *HERE  are  some  plans  for  economy  in  education,  which,  so  far  as  we 
have  known,  have  not  received  the  proper  attention  in  works  on  this  sub- 
ject 

The  first  plan  may  be  styled  kitchen  education.  The  first  point  to 
be  secured  is,  that  the  poor  should  not  be  well  educated ;  because  this 
would  make  them  worth  more,  and  make  their  wages  too  high  for  domes- 
tics. This  beinfir  done,  the  improved  plan  will  secure  cheap  education,  and 
save  all  the  trouble  which  would  otherwise  devolve  upon  the  parents,  by 
consigning  this  charge  to  domestics.  When  they  are  very  young,  there 
must  be  a  nurse,  of  coursd,  who  often  knows  better  than  the  mother  how 
to  manage  children.  If  they  are  left  entirely  to  her  care,  they  become  at- 
tached to  her,  so  that  they  do  not  trouble  their  parents  b^  hanging  about 
them,  or  crying  when  they  are  going  away.  But  the  principal  economy  is, 
when  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  require  watching  and  whipping  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief.  The  domestics  can  do  all  this,  while  they  at- 
tend to  their  work  ;  and  this  saves  the  parent's  time.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  become  well  acquainted  with  all  domestic  matters,  by  inspection ;  they 
can  hear  a  great  many  stories  and  learn  a  great  many  words,  which  theT 
could  never  hear  from  their  parents  or  friends.  They  learn  about  the  worid, 
especially  about  all  tlie  domestics  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  sometimes 
hear  what  troublesome,  disagreeable  people  their  parents  are ;  and  *  how 
foolish  it  is  to  do  what  they  order.' 

But  the  plan  of  street  education  is  still  more  economical  and  useful.  It 
saves  all  the  time  of  the  domestics  as  well  as  of  the  parents.  It  makes  a 
child  still  better  acquainted  with  the  world,  especially  in  a  city.  Before  he 
is  eight  years  old,  he  will  karn  more  of  it,  from  the  people  that  pass  along, 
including  ragmen,  sawyers,  beggars  and  truants,  &c,  than  his  father  ever 
knew,  if  he  was  educated  in  the  country.  He  will  acquire  from  the  boys 
in  the  street,  a  variety  of  ingenious  tricks,  and  many  habits  which  no  in- 
struction at  home  would  ever  have  given  him.  He  will  learn  a  lang^uase, 
too,  that  will  make  him  at  home,  in  any  forecastle,  or  cellar,  or  jail,  in  me 
country.  It  happens  frequently  that  a  boy  will  acquire  the  art  of  swearing 
in  the  most  polite  manner,  before  he  is  six  years  old,  although  his  father 
only  gives  him  sufficient  examples  at  home  to  encourage  it.  And  then,  it 
takes  away  all  the  sillv  shamefacedness  of  a  child. .  It  will  teach  him  the 
best  mode  of  making  his  way  through  the  world  alone;  especially  if  he  is 
led  away  by  other  ingenious  boys,  and  taught  how  to  make  excuses  ;  and 
occasionally  *  fights  uem.'  But  the  best  recommendation  is,  that  U  costt 
nothing — either  in  time  or  trouble,  or  money ;  and  it  will  require  no  read" 
ingj  no  thought^  and  no  anxiety.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  saving  in 
all  these  respects,  it  has  already  been  more  generally  adopted  by  parents, 
than  any  other  of  the  modern  improvements  in  education. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Maitual  Labor  Semi  hart  at  Lexington,  Mass. 

This  Institution  is  to  go  into  operation  November  4th,  1833.  The  de- 
sign of  the  seminary  is,  by  means  of  a  mechanic's  shop  and  a  garden,  to 
furnish  healthful  and  profitable  exercise  to  all  who  desire  it,  in  connection 
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with  instructioD,  illustrated  with  a  complete  set  of  Apparatus,  in  all  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  our  highest  Academies. 

Manual  Labor  School  in  Africa. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  Liberia  Herald,  that  Mr  Savage,  an 
a^nt  for  some  emigrants  who  recently  went  out  from  New  Orleans  to 
Laberia,  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  Manual  Labor  school  in  the 
colony.  His  present  residence  is  at  Millburg ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  citizens  of  that  place  may  have  the  honor  of  putting  into  successfbl 
operation  the  first  Manual  Labor  school  in  Africa. 

A  free  school  for  recaptured  Africans  has  been  in  successful  operation 
at  Liberia  for  some  time,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  James  Eden.  No  means 
can  probably  hasten  more  rapidly  the  progress  of  civilization  in  that  re- 
gion. 

Massachusetts  Free  School  in  Liberia. 

The  people  of  Liberia  appear  highly  gratified  with  the  efibrts  which 
have  been  made  by  some  of  their  friends  in  Massachusetts,  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education  among  them,  and  to  establish  a  free  school  on  the 
bans  of  the  firee  schools  of  Massachusetts ;  and  they  point  to  several 
plMes  where  such  a  school  might  be  successfully  located. 

PAaLIAMBNTAET  AlO   TO   THE  CaUSE   OF   EDUCATION  IN  EnOLAND. 

The  sum  of  £30,000  has  been  voted  by  the  Hoose  of  Commons  for  the 
promotion  of  education  throughout  England  —  the  first  parliamentary  as- 
sistance if  not  the  first  parliamentary  encouragement  which  has  been  giv- 
en to  Education  in  England  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  money  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  and  Lancasterian  School  So- 
cieties, to  assist  the  establishment  of  schools  in  those  places  where,  with  a 
little  aid  at  the  commencement,  they  may  be  maintained  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants.  — JWtr  York  Mv. 

This  is  doing  very  well  for  England ;  but  the  sum  is  rather  small  to  be 
distributed  among  12,000,000  of  people.  The  little  state  of  Connecticnt 
alone,  with  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  de- 
votes nearlv  an  equal  sum  to  her  schools,  from  the  public  treasury.  We 
think  England  has  htgvn  in  the  right  manner,  however,  for  it  should 
be  the  great  object  of  all  government  movements  of  this  sort  to  help  the 
Deople  to  help  themselves ;  and  whenever  le^slative  aid  fails  of  this  ten- 
dency, we  may  conclude  at  once,  that  it  is  misapplied. 

Bequest  to  Teachers. 

We  learn  from  a  London  paper  that  Mr  Dick,  late  of  Scotland,  left 
1  large  bequest,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  among  the  parish 
schoolmasters  in  Marayshire.  A  dividend  of  the  accumulated  interest 
was  made  about  the  end  of  August  last,  and  each  teacher  received  about 
100  pounds  sterling. 

YouNo  Ladies'  Institute  at  Tampico. 

An  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  has  been  established  at  Tampico,  in 
Hesiooy  by  a  lady  from  the  College  of  the  Legion  of  HsDor,  in  Paris. 
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NOTICES. 

Outlines  of  the  ConstitutioDal  Jurisprudence  of  the  U.  S.&c,  by  WolA. 
Deur,  Pres.  of  Columbia  College.     New  York,  Collins  &  Hannay,   ]2ma 

We  have  received  the  title  and  preface  of  this  work.  lt|  object  is  highly  im- 
porlant.    Of  its  character,  a  jurist  is  now  the  only  competent  judge. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,  and  the  Inyestigatioa  of 
truth,  by  John  Abercrombie,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  With  additions  and  explana- 
tions, to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  schools  and  academies,  by  Jacob 
Abbott    Hartford.    F.  J.  Huntington,  1833.  12mo.  pp.  376. 

A  work  of  great  value,  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  an  experienced 
teacher.  We  are  much  pleased  with  Mr  Abbott's  simple  directions  for  study ; 
and  his  plan  of  contents,  instead  of  questions  to  each  page,  is  one  which  we  have 
long  considered  the  best  for  advanced  pupils. 

Popular  Lessons  in  Astronomy,  on  a  new  plan;  in  which  some  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Science  are  illustrated  by  actual  comparifons, 
independent  or  the  use  of  numbers  By  Francis  J.  Grund.  Boeton:  Car- 
ter, Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    4to.  pp.  24. 

One  of  the  luxuries  io  school  books,  which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every 
ischool,  and  as  far  as  possible,  io  every  family.  The  execution  is  on  a  scale,  ani 
in  a  style,  superior  to  any  we  have  seen  ;  and  the  character  of  Mr  Grund  leads 
us  to  place  entire  confidence  in  its  accuracy. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  Tranalated 
out  of  the  original  Greek ;  and  with  the  former  translations  diligently  com- 
pared and  revised.  Stereotype  edition.  Boston :  Lilly,  Wait,  &.  Co. 
1833.    l2mo.  pp.453. 

Another  luxury,  which  we  long  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  child  in  the  coun- 
try. We  consider  the  publishers  as  performing  a  great  service,  in  thus  guarding 
against  the  injury  to  the  eyes  produced  by  the  wretched  paper  and  small  type* 
which  often  render  the  best  of  books  less  useful,  and  we  sometimes  feeU 
almost  dishonor  it.  We  earnestly  hope  they  will  reduce  Uie  size  of  the  paper,  so 
as  to  bring  it,  if  possible,  within  the  reach  of  our  schools  and  of  the  4ged  poor,  to 
whom  the  scriptures  are  often  a  sealed  book,  for  want  of  such  a  copy.  We  have 
been  favored  with  the  specimen  annexed.  It  has  led  us  to  the  determination,  that 
.we  will  not  hereafter  tax  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  as  we  have  done. 


In  our  note  concerning  the  Address  before  the  Institute,  we  alluded  to  a  fbmal 
denial,  as  it  seemed  to  us  aod  to  others,  preserved  in  the  printed  copy,  of  a  religious 
opinion  held  by  many  of  the  assembly.  We  are  gratined  to  learn  that  it  was  not 
so  designed ;  but  that  the  speaker  intended  to  refer,  not  to  opinions,  but  to  meth- 
ods of  disciplioe  alluded  to  io  the  same  connection.  We  feel  the  liability  to  such 
inadvertences,  because  we  have  one  to  aclcnowledge  ourselves,  which  the  want 
of  time  to  re-examine,  prevented  our  noticing  in  our  last  number. 

We  classed  the  work  of  Miss  Fry  with  two  others,  one  of  whose  titles  avowed 
the  religious  opinions  of  its  author,  and  observed,  that  *  some  portions  of  each  in- 
Tolved  the  religious  views  of  its  author,'  but  that  they  contained  *  admirable  ex- 
hibitions of  the  true  principles  of  moral  education  and  discipline* 

A  subscriber  has  complained  to  us,  that  our  remarlcs  were  not  suficiently  ex- 
plicit, and  that  he  was  led  to  purchase  a  worlc  eotirely  opposed  to  his  own  relig- 
ious views.  We  find,  on  examining  the  woric  again,  that  Miss  Fry  has  intro- 
duced the  views  of  the  'Evangelical*  party,  as  it  is  termed  in  England,  much  more 
than  we  at  first  observed,  and  that  our  remarks  ought  to  have  been  more  cau- 
tious, or  more  full.  We  are  gratified  however,  in  finding,  that  one  of  the  moat 
constant  readers  of  the  Annals,  and  of  different  religious  opinion  from  oar  own  on 
many  points,  has  found  no  other  instance  in  which  the  worlc  has  departed  finom 
Its  avowed  principles  on  this  subject.  If  others  have  occurred,  we  nif^  eqjad 
frankness  will  be  used  in  stating  them. 
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To  THE  Friends  of  the  "Annals.'' 

We  avail  ours^ves  of  the  only  method  at  present  in  our  power,  to 
acknowledge  the  kindness  of  numerous  friends  who  have  addressed  ub, 
and  especially  of  those  who  have  exerted  themselves  to  gain  subscribers 
to  the  Annals,  or  have  contributed  to  purchase  the  volumes  on  hand.  We 
are  also  much  indebted  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  urged  its  claims,  in  our 
newspapers  and  periodical  works ;  and  for  the  frequent,  gratiutous  insertion 
of  advertisements. 

The  strong  expressions  of  interest  and  confidence  in  the  work,  from 
every  quarter,  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying,  when  we  have  recollected  its 
defects.  They  are  connected,  not  a  little,  wim  the  perplexities  of  our  three- 
fold task,  of  providing  for  its  editorial  management,  its  pecuniary  burdens, 
and  our  own  support ;  and  this  we  hope  will  be  accepted  as  an  apology 
for  them.'  It  is  only  on  this  ground  tliat  we  have  any  regret  for  the  sacri- 
fices we  have  already  made.  We  are  still  prepared  to  go  on,  and  to  decline 
lucrative  occupations  presented  to  us,  provided  wc  can  be  relieved  from  a 
part  of  this  talsk,  bv  the  purchase  of  the  sets  of  the  work  now  on  hand, 
with  an  equal  number  for  the  ensuing  year.  But  we  beg  our  friends  to 
recollect,  that  the  personal  interest  of  the  editor  is  not  consulted  by  sus- 
taining him  at  a  post,  which  at  the  best,  will  require  a  sacrifice ^  and  we  hope 
their  aid  will  be  given,  only  so  four  as  they  regard  the  object  as  important. 

If  they  proceed  on  this  ground,  they  will  doubtless  meet,  as  we  have 
done,  with  indifference  and  prejudice  m  various  forms.  They  will  find 
parents  who  pay  more  attention  to  evory  study,  and  every  object  of  interest, 
than  to  the  character  of  their  children :  guardians  of  schools,  who  consult 
only  for  economy  or  display ;  and  even  teachers  who  have  **  finished  their 
studies,"  and  stereotyped  their  opinions  and  plans,  and  who  do  not  desire  to 
hear  of  improvements,  lest  they  should  admit  their  ovni  fallibility,  or  be  led 
to  some  labor  which  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform.  In  advocat- 
ing this  cause,  they  will  see  the  intuitive  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  without 
dementary  and  secular  education,  neither  the  lecturer,  nor  the  preacher, 
nor  the  useful  book  —  not  even  the  bible  itself —  can  exert  their  prc^r  in- 
fluence, on  civilization  or  religion.  They  will  understand  friends  of  educa- 
tion at  the  West,  who  tell  us  that  Sunday  schools  ofleu  fail  for  want  of  the 
aid  of  elementary  schools,  and  educated  teachers ;  and  that  the  wildest 
errors  in  religion,  arise  firom  the  same  deficiency.  And  yet  they  will  find 
men  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  who  forget  tlie  importance  of  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  civilization  and  learning  and  reli- 
gion rests,  and  are  almost  impatient  with  those  who  consecrate  themselves, 
or  their  works,  entirely  to  this  neglected  portion  of  the  building ;  who  will 
send  hundreds  to  cleanse  the  streams  of  evil,  and  scarcely  ten  to  purify  the 
fountains,  —  the  weekly  schools  of  childhood. 

But  we  hope,  that  with  some,  at  least,  all  this  will  only  appear  as  new 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  exertion  —  as  a  new  motive  to  urge  the  em- 
ployment of  every  means  for  dififusing  information,  and  exciting  mtereston 
the  subject  If  a  reformation  is  to  be  effected  in  the  extent  and  character 
of  our  national  education,  it  will  of  course  meet  with  opposition,  not  only 
from  prejudice  and  apathy,  but  from  ignorance  and  indolence  and  pride. 
And  when  did  ignorance  seek  for  light,  or  prejudice  pay  for  improve- 
ment^ or  when  &d  indolence  or  apatby  or  pnde  attempt  to  r^orm  them- 
felveeP  These  obstacles  never  were  overcome  —  a  reform  never  was  efifed- 
ad— flxcejpt  by  the  unHring  ^fbrts  and  vnaparing  saar^kes  tfihtfns.fint 
MfliHiMf  III  Aem^eel,  and  tnr  their  ezertionfl^  in  carrymg  hooie  knowledga 
aad  MBvictian  to  che  mmai  of  othere. 
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What  would  have  been  done  for  temperance,  if  its  advocates  had  waited 
until  the  adepts  and  the  novices  in  drinking  had  come  to  bay  their  publica- 
tions ?  What  would  be  done  for  any  object  involving  die  moral  interests  of 
our  race,  if  its  friends  were  to  wait  till  their  efforts  were  called  for^  and  paid  ? 
The  doctrine  of  the  correspondence  between  demand  and  supply  does  not 
apply  here ;  because  the  need  is  greatest,  where  the  want  is  least  feh. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  not  cease  to  labor  for  this  great  object.  If  ka^f 
our  subscribersj  scattered  over  the  Union,  will  join  us,  a  host  of  friends  may 
in  time  be  enlisted  ;  and  before  another  generation  has  risen,  the  womk 

MAT  BE   done! 

If  each  will  undertake  to  explore  and  make  known  the  condition  of 
schools,  first  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  then  in  his  county  and  state ;  if 
he  will  lay  before  others,  their  defects,  and  the  proper  remedies,  he  will  soon 
excite  thim  to  action,  and  establish  communication,  and  form  associations, 
among  the  friends  of  the  cause.  If  each  will  study  the  subject,  and  spread 
around  him  by  correspondence,  and  by  conversation,  by  reading  and 
lending  books,  and  by  lectures,  the  information  he  acquires,^  imonmee 
must  open  her  eyes,  and  apaiky  will  be  roused,  and  indolence  will  De  com- 
pelled by  shame,  if  not  by  interest,  to  ad.  The  results  will  enable  him 
to  conquer  prejudice  itself^  so  far  as  to  engage  every  friend  of  humanitjr  in 
the  great  object ;  and  with  the  blessing  of  Providence  the  thorough  education 
of  every  American  youth  may  be  secured. 

Should  this  journal  go  on,  we  shall  endeavor  to  cooperate  more  directly 
with  them  in  these  eficrts.  When  it  came  into  our  hands,  we  found  a  few 
hundred  readers  only  remaining,  who  had  adhered  to  it  from  their  deep  in- 
terest in  the  cause,  even  when  it  was  without  an  editor.  We  felt  that  to 
such  persons,  already  familiar  with  the  subject,  we  should  chiefly  address 
ourselves  in  regard  to  the  general  state  of  education,  and  the  most  recent 
improvements  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  present  extended  documents  and 
statistical  views,  which  might  put  them  in  possession  of  great  facts  and 
principles,  rather  .than  the  details  adapted  to  immediate  use.  We  have 
received  all  the  approbation  we  could  reasonably  hope  in  this  course  ;  and 
we  rejoice  that  we  have  been  able  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  materials,  which 
are  considered  by  able  educators,  as  of  permanent  value.  But  we  feel  that 
it  is  not  so  necessary  hereafler  to  add  to  the  amount,  as  to  apply  what  has 
been  presented  to  the  purposes  of  social  life,  of  the  family,  and  of  the 
school.  To  these  objects,  which  are  demanded  by  our  extended  list 
of  subscribers,  we  shall  devote  more  of  our  pages.  Still  we  mean  that  the 
work  should  be  substantial  in  its  character,  and  should  serve  as  a  book 
of  reference  for  the  history  of  education.  We  are  not  willinff  that  it  afaould 
contribute  to  cultivate  the  pernicious  taste  so  prevalent,  for  that  which 
requires  no  thought,  and  which  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  banishing 
everjTthing  but  the  newspaper,  from  the  family  library,  and  retains  the  rest 
as  mere  ornaments.  We  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful  in  our  efibrts  to 
secure  regular  contributions.  It  would  gratify  us  if  we  could  receive  the 
aid  of  the  friends  of  the  cause,  in  the  literary  as  well  as  the  financial  con- 
cern of  the  work ;  and  thus  give  it  greater  interest  to  the  various  classes  of 
readers. 

We  have  been  asked  why  our  work  did  not  enter  more  into  the  subject 
of  religious  education.  We  reply ;  that  we  have  already  manjf  periodicals 
on  this  subject ;  we  need  one,  at  least,  of  another  kind. 

Public  opinion  demands  that  we  have  general  schools,  fbr  the  commimi- 
cation  of  general  knowledge  ;  and  in  most  cases,  it  will  not  admit  the 
introduction  of  peculiar  religious  views.  To  these  schoolL  aU  secti  send 
their  children  fbr  instruction.  We  can  see  no  odier  mode  of  reefehlng, 
even  the  childnan  of  religious  parentis  in  their  weeUy  and  perw^amni  hMt$j 
but  through  the  medium  of  these  geiiefal  sdtocAs,  and  l^  a  WOrit  ~~*^'^ 
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corresponds  to  them  in  character.  Wo  have  felt  anxious,  then,  to  procure 
the  opportunity  of  pleading  witJi  every  parent,  and  teacher,  and  school 
eoimnittee,  and  legislator,  ihai  a  Gon  should  be  acknowledgMl,  and  Tax 
ScRiPTuass,  wiUbuf  noU  and  amtnteni,  should  be  a  text  Imok,  in  every 
school  and  literary  institution  in  our  land.  We  sought  for  the  privilege  of 
pointing  out  to  all  who  act  on  the  subject,  the  alarming  detects  prevailing  in 
our  countij  in  the  education  of  the  ftocljf,  the  mtiu/,  and  the  hearty  and  of 
the  plans  of  instruction  and  discipline,  which  in  our  view,  and  in  the  view  of 
men  far  wiser  and  more  experienced  than  ourselves,  are  preparing  the 
way  for  a  race  of  feeble  bodied  and  inefficient  beings,  and  thus  sapping  the 
fbimdations  of  our  religious,  as  well  as  our  political  institutions. 

In  these  view's,  we  find  ourselves  sustained  by  some  of  the  most  able  and 
devoted  friends  of  learning  and  religion,  of  various  sects ;  and  on  these  we 
feel  bound  to  act.  We  cannot  reserve  or  compromise  our  o^n  pecidiar 
religious  views,  where  we  are  called  to  act  on  that  subject ;  but  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  need,  in  regard  to  Education,  of  union  among  all  who  venerate 
the  Scriptures,  or  who  value  our  political  and  religious  institutions ;  and  in 
publications  designed  to  promote  this,  we  consider  such  views  as  much 
out  of  place,  as  in  a  journal  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Temperance  or  of 
Liberty.  We  have  met  with  opposiiionj  only  from  presses  and  individuak 
avowedly  opposed  to  (dl  religion  ;  we  shall  always  regard  this  as  the  belt 
evidence  of^our  faithfulness.  We  ask  only  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  religion 
and  morals.  The  Editor. 


Publishers'  Notice. 


The  following  proofs  of  public  confidence  in  the  Annals  satisfy  us  that 
the  persevering  efforts  of  its  friends  mav  now  secure  its  continuance. 

If  the  expenses  already  incurred  could  be  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  volumes 
on  hand,  with  an  equal  number  for  the  next  year,  at  a  reduced  price,  the 
interest  now  excited  in  behalf  of  the  work  ta  increasing  its  subscription  so 
rapidly,  that  it  will  doubtless  go  on.     If  not,  it  must  stop. 

A  number  of  distinguisbed  friends  of  education,  have  recommended  a 
subscription  to  purchase  tliese  volumes,  at  $10  per  sot,  of  four  volumes, 
(1831,%  '3,  '4,  bound  in  cloth  backs)  for  distribution  among  our  institutions 
and  libraries,  in  order  to  preserve  the  only  American  periodical  on  this 
subject,  and  to  disseminate  the  information  it  contains.    Single  sets  for 

Crivate  use,  $12.    Orders  (specifying  whether  the  volume  for  1834  would 
e  in  numbers  or  bound,)  may  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of 
the  work,  or  to  ALLEN  &  TICKNOR,  PMishera. 

Boston,  Nov.  1, 1833. 

From  the  J^Torth  American  Review. 
*^  The  work  before  us  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  is 
published  in  this  country,  and  we  regret  to  learn  that  the  patronage  which 
It  has  hitherto  received,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  its  continuance.  We 
sincerely  hope,  that  efforts  will  immediately  be  made,  with  all  the  necessary 
vigor  and  spirit,  bv  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  country,  for 
placing  it  upon  a  better  footing.  We  consider  it  entitled,  not  less  by  the 
maimer  in  which  it  is  conducted,  tlian  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  all  who  are  really  interested  in  the  cause.  — 
Few  perw>n8  in  the  United  States  unite  so  many  qualifications  for  carr^g 
on  nich  a  work  as  Mr  Woodbridge ;  and  no  one  could  employ  them  with  a 
truer  and  more  disinterested  zeal  for  the  object.  •  •  •  *  •  In  this  form,  the 
woik  has  been  continued  for  nearly  three  years ;  and  in  the  value  and  va- 
Kiaqf  of  its  contents  has  fully  realized  the  highest  expectations  that  had 
bmi  formed  of  it.  We  should  regard  its  discontinuance  as  a  serioas  puUic 
mlsfbrtune." 
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From  the  SmpermUmdaU  of  Comwum  Schools  m  the  S^t  ofXem  York, 
This  work  contains  much  TaluaUe  infbmutioa  in  repKrd  lo  ioiprtyre- 
ments  in  schools,  and  in  the  modes  of  inttruction  ;  and  ita  introductioB 
into  etay  school  distrid  would  hare  a  &FOiable  inflneoce,  in  fbrnisfajnc  new 
Tiews  on  the  subject  of  instruction,  and  in  ImprofiDg  the  Mandard  of  edo- 
cation  in  common  schools. 

Eztnuis  cf  Letters  from  Tmdtero. 
I  am  convinced  that  no  teacher  would  be  without  it,  if  be  were  apprized 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  a  pubiicaticMi. 

Another  says  —  It  is  more  useful  to  me  than  all  the  other  periodicals  I 
receive.    Please  consider  me  a  subsaihtrfor  lift. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  m  Mother- 
This  work  comes  like  a  cheering  helper  in  Education.     I  would  not  be 
without  it,  foe  twice  its  price  of  subscription,  which  1  com  jfeorfy  bj  m j 

hntting  needles. 

From  the  SmmdMy  School  Jomrmal. 

Few  perimiicals  published  in  this  country,  present  higher  daims  to  pat- 
ronage than  the  Annals.  The  present  editor  is  abundandy  qualified  for  the 
department  he  occupies.  We  nave  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  the 
DUTT  of  every  teacher  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
Annals  of  Education. 

From  the  Xew  York  Ohserrer. 

Thorn  ia  the  only  woik  in  our  country  devoted  to  the  subfect  oi 
improving  the  system  of  school  education ;  and  it  has  been  edited  in  a  man- 
ner  entirely  satisfactonr  to  thoee  most  deeply  interested  in  the  suftiiecL  We 
hope,  for  the  honor  of^  our  country',  that  the  fiicsnds  of  education  will  not 
permit  the  work  to  be  suspended. 

From  dke  Boston  Christum  Register. 

We  regret  to  learn  from  recent  notices,  that  the  patronage  of  diis  TafaaUe 


publication  is  so  limited  as  to  prevent  its  fiiither  continaanee,  mdess  It 
speedily  receives  additional   support.  ••••••  W^'e  diould  TCf;sKd  anch 

an  event  as  a  public  loss,  and  cannot  believe  that  the  intdligent  uid  liberal 
in  our  community  will  permit  it  to  take  place. 

From  the  yorwidk  Comrier. 
It  is  an  unfii vorable  omen  indeed,  for  our  country,  that  twdve  nuffions 
of  inhabitants  cannot,  or  rather  wiS  not,  support  one  periodical  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  education — and  yet  we  are  vaunting  ouiaehres  as  the  most 
enlightened  nation  of  the  age.  The  committee  in  every  acfaool  disuict  in 
the  state  should  take  a  copyyrma  ffte  eomwuineewiad. 

From  the  Episcopol  Reeorier. 
The  Annals  of  Education  we  feel  justified  in  recommending,  as  entitled 
in  every  reelect,  to  public  confidence. 

From  Zions  Hermld. 
We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Ann»l«  as  an  indiqwnsable 
companion  to  every  teacher.    •    •    •    We  be^  every  reader,  and  eipe- 
ciaDy  every  teacher,  to  examine  it, andsay  for  himaeU^  as  a  christkn,  as  a 
citizen  of  our  republic,  whether  such  a  work  shall  be  aufieiad  to  perish. 

F^vm  Ae  Preskyterimm, 

This  work,  which  has  been  ably  conducted  by  Mr  Wiffinn  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  at  Boston,  is  apparently  upon  the  eve  of  being  dJKominuad,  Ibr 
want  of  general  interest  in  its  detaih.  This  would  be  matter  cf  deep  regret 
to  the  firiends  of  Education,  and  we  notice  the  fiict,  in  the  hope  ml  manr 
of  our  readers  may  be  amkenad  to  consider  the  m  m  iwilj  afrnnrda^  ihm 
moat  undesirable  event. 

FVsm^Ckristimm  ITatdhaaa. 

Canitbetfaattbe*Auiali^  languishes  for  want  of  eneooragenNBI,  when 
evetyYoiee  which  haa  been  heard  pvblidy  on  diasid^eety  faaa  beao  that  of 
approbatkm? 
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Liitera  on  Popular  EduaOion^  addruatdio  (^  Ptopk  of  J^orfh  Carofina. 
Hillsborough:  Dennis  Heartt,  Printer,  1832.    8vo.  pp.  102. 

In  preparing  what  may  be  our  hat  number^  we  must  endeavor 
to  put  aside  the  feelings  which  crowd  upon  us,  and  close  our  ac- 
countSy  as  well  as  we  may  in  so  brief  compass,  in  regard  to  the  great 
objects  of  the  work.  Our  list  of  subjects,  and  our  stock  of  materi- 
alsy  contain  much  that  has  been  only  glanced  at,  and  much  that  re- 
mains untouched,  not  only  because  we  had  not  time  or  space,  but 
because  the  busy  world  had  not  time  to  read  or  think.  It  is  but  a 
sorry  consolation  that  this  is  the  fate  of  mc^t  of  our  cotemporaries,  * 
who  call  upon  the  world  for  these  efibrts  —  so  unreasonable,  except 
to  obtain  office  or  emolument ;  and  yet  it  saves  us  some  of  the 
misgivings  of  conscience,  which  might  otherwise  arise.  But  we 
hope  to  secure  indulgence  from  those  who  have  favored  us  with 
books  and  pamphlets,  so  substantial  in  their  value  that  we  should 
have  been  reproached  for  doing  justice  to  them,  and  so  solid  that 
they  admitted  neither  of  extracts  or  abridgment,  by  referring  to 
the  difficulties  which  surround  us. 

We  have  often  taken  up  the  able  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  with  which  we  were  favored  long  since  by  Pres.  Caldwell, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  laid  it  down  again,  in 
despur  of  making  any  such  use  of  it  as  the  author  desired,  or  the 
subject  claimed.  We  cannot,  however,  suffer  the  year  to  close. 
witoout  some  account  of  its  contents. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  of  th^  pamphlet  consists  of 
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eleven  letters  by  Pres.  Caldwell,  addressed  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina ;  and  6rst  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register. 

It  appears  from  these  letters  and  the  preface  which  accompanies 
them,  that  a  few  years  previous  to  the  time  of  their  appearance,  the 
attention  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  had  been  directed  to  the 
subject  of  comnooD  education,  and  that  they  closed  their  proceedings 
by  appointing  a  standing  committee  of  four  persons,  from  the  com- 
munity at  large,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  consider  well  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  education,  and  report  to  the  Assembly  at  their  next 
session.  The  committee  never  met,  but  a  report  was  drawn  up 
by  the  chairman  and  sent  to  other  members ;  and  as  no  other  report 
was  prepared,  thb  paper  6nally  went  to  the  Legislature  as  the  ie> 
port  of  the  committee.  But  the  plan  it  proposed  involved  the  cre- 
ation of  funds  so  large,  as  its  basis,  that  the  object  was  defeated, 
and  nothing  was  accomplished.  Subsequently,  however,  Pres.  C, 
who  was  one  of  the  committee,  and  who  has  been  for  many  years 
familiar  with  the  state  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  presented 
to  his  countrymen  the  thoughts  which  form  the  substance  of  the 
'Letters.' 

He  6rst  endeavors  to  rouse  the  public  attention,  by  referring  to 
the  very  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  states ;  and  insists,  that  if 
his  countrymen  could  have  ocular  demonstration  of  the  wonderful 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  teaching,  they  couhl 
not  hesitate  to  take  measures  for  instantly  adopting  them. 

In  enumerating  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improving  popular 
education  in  that  state,  he  mentions  tlie  general  dislike  to  iimova* 
tion ;  their  remoteness  from  other  states  and  countries  whose  ex- 
ample might  stimulate  them  to  act ;  the  general  aversion  of  the 
people  to  taxation  :  indiflerence  in  regard  to  education  itself;  tbe 
scattered  condition  of  the  population ;  the  hostility,  even,  of  many 
to  knowledge;  their  want  of  commercial  intercourse;  and  the  gen- 
eral unwillingness  to  submit  to  laws  which  appear  to  exercise  the 
least  constraint  upon  their  actions.  And  though  he  regards  some 
of  these  obstacles  as  insurmountable,  yet  many  of  them  he  thinks 
would  cease,  if  the  public  could  either  witness  or  be  made  fully  to 
understand  the  process  of  elementary  instruction  as  conducted  in 
some  other  states,  especially  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. He  regards  the  majority  of  tbe  people  as  ready  to  sus- 
tain any  system  of  common  education  which  is  practicable,  provi- 
ded it  does  not  involve  taxation  by  legislative  enactments.  This,  it 
is  supposed,  must  be  given  up. 

As  preliminary  to  proposing  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
common  education,  Pres.  C.  takes  a  view  of  their  present  condi- 
tion.    The  6rst  and  greatest  evil  mentioned,  is  the  want  of  quali- 
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fied  teachers.     Any  one  who  ^  knows  how  to  read,  and  write,  and 
cypher/  it  is  said,  is  regarded  as  6t  to  be  a  '  school-master.'     '  Is  a 
man,'  remarks Pres.  C.  'constitutionally  and  habitually  indolent,  a 
burden  upon  all  from  whom  he  can  extract  a  support?    Then 
there  is  one  way  of  shaking  him  off;  let  us  make  him  a  school 
master  !    To  teach  a  school  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  little  else 
than  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing.     Has  any  man  wasted  all  his 
property,  or  ended  in  debt  by  indiscretion  or  misconduct?    The 
business  of  school  keeping  stands  wide  open  for  his  reception  ;  and 
here  he  sinks  to  the  bottom,  for  want  of  capacity  to  support  him- 
self.    Has  any  one  ruined  himself,  and  done  all  he  could  to  cor- 
rupt  others  by  dissipation,  drinking,  seduction,  and  a  course  of 
irrenilarities  ?    Nay,  has  he  returned  from  a  prison,  after  an  igno- 
minious atonement  for  some  violation  of  the  laws  ?    He  is  destitute 
(^  character  and  cannot  be  trusted ;    but  presently  he  opens   a 
school,  and  the  children  are  seen  flocking  to  it ;  for  if  he  is  witling 
to  act  in  that  capacity,  we  shall  all  admit,  that  as  he  can  read,  write, 
and  cypher  to  the  square  root,  he  will  make  an  excellent  school 
master.     In  short,  it  is  no  matter  what  the  man  is,  or  what  his 
manners  or  principles ;  if  he  has  escaped  with  his  life  from  the 
penal  code,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  think  that  he  can  still  have 
credit  as  a  schoolmaster.' 

Another  considerable  evil  adverted  to  is  the  unhappy  disagree- 
ment among  neighbors,  when  schools  are  about  to  be  instituted. 
For  if  there  are  a  few  who  entertain  correct  opinions,  and  endeav- 
or to  devise  means  for  having  a  better  school  than  formerly,  the 
numbers  who  think  otherwise  oppose  them,  and  generally  carry 
their  point. 

No  wondoTi  as  Pres.  C.  adds,  that  education  iii  primary  schools 
should  be  held  in  low  estimation.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  in 
the  state  of  things  described  ;  and  can  never  be  otherwise  so  long 
as  such  a  state  of  things  continues. 

The  next  step  is  to  show,  that  however  desirable  it  might  be  to 
provide  for  education  on  the  plan  of  New  York  and  some  of  the 
Northern  states,  that  is,  by  establishing  a  fund,  the  avaik  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  yearly  to  assist  in  the  support  of 
schools,  it  is  utterly  hopeless ;  and  he  insists  that  the  project  ought 
at  once  to  be  abandoned,  instead  of  wastbg  time  and  effi)rt  need- 
lessly.    He  supports  his  views  by  tabular  estimates. 

What  then  can  be  done  ?  The  first  step  which  shall  accomplish 
anything,  he  insists,  is  to  establish  an  institutfen  for  the  purpose  of 

1)reparing  teachers  for  their  profession.  This  opinion  he  supports,  by 
iberal  quotations  from  the  Journal  of  Education,  from  the  Christian 
Oteerver  of  England,  and  from  addresses  by  Gov.  Lincoln  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  late  Gov.  Clinton,  of  New  York.     He  also  re- 
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fers  to  existin^facts  in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  to  existing 
insiitntions  in  Europe,  especially  those  of  Fellenberg  and  PestaknxL 
He  proposes  that  the  l^lature  should  invest  properly  the  Literary 
Fund  of  the  State,  amounting  to  $80,000  or  8 100,000,  and  aoply 
the  interest  for  the  erection  and  support  of  a  Central  School^  fat 
preparing  the  instructors  of  elementary  schools  upon  the  most  im- 
proved methods  of  instruction.  '  Let  a  head  teacher,'  be  says,  *  be 
selected,  with  time  and  opportunity  for  inquiry  from  the  whole 
field  of  the  United  States,  and  a  salary  be  allowed  bim  to  take 
charge  of  the  institution ;  and  in  this  central  school,  let  him  train 
men  sent  to  it,  from  all  the  counties  of  the  state.  A  single  year 
need  not  pass,  after  teachers  thus  formed  should  have  commenced 
their  operations,  till  a  demand  for  them  would  be  heard,  clanaoroua 
for  more  than  could  be  supplied.  Cnve  us  such  teachers  as  those, 
would  be  the  cry,  and  we,  too,  will  have  a  school  for  our  children.' 

To  effect  this  object  be  proposes  that  the  legislature  should  ap- 
point a  Board  of  Edueaiiony  whose  first  duty  it  would  be  to  deter- 
mine on  the  site  of  this  institution.  By  the  name  of  Central,  Pres. 
C.  does  not  mean  that  the  institution  ought  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  state ;  but  only  that  wherever  it  is,  if  will  be  a  central  point  of 
action  for  diffiising  the  blessings  of  elementary  education.  In  the 
Board  of  Education  it  is  thought  the  principal  ought  to  be  inclu- 
ded ;  as  his  practical  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  of  great  use 
to  them. 

The  buildings,  constructed  with  simplicity  and  plainness,  need 
not  cost,  in  that  state,  more  than  $6000  at  first ;  and  additions 
midit  be  made  afterwards,  as  circumstanccis  might  seem  to  demand. 

The  Board  of  Education  ought  also  to  provide  a  library  for  tha 
institution,  and  to  have  the  general  overagbt  of  all  its  concerns  ; 
suggesting,  from  time  to  time,  their  improvements,  and  making  an- 
nual reports. 

In  answer  to  the  question  —  How  is  the  projected  school  to  be  fill- 
ed with  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teaching  ?  he  proposes 
to  have  each  county  appoint  five  or  seven  Commissioners,  to  be 
governed  by  certain  rules  prescribed  by  the  legislature ;  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  the  names  of  all  applicants;  from  which 
they  shall  select  as  many  as  the  county  In  which  they  belong  wiU 
consent  to  support,  at  $  1 00  a  year.  If  more  than  $  1 00  be  neces- 
sary, let  it  be  added  by  themselves  or  their  friends.  '  The  candK» 
dates,  before  admission,  may  be  required  to  enter  into  bond,  with 
competent  security  to  the  county  commissioners,  that  should  thejr 
afterwards  desert  the  profession  for  which  they  are  thus  educated 
at  public  expense,  they  shall  replace  the  sum  expended  by  the 
county  upon  their  education.  They  may,  however,  be  released 
at  any  time  from  thb  obligation  by  the  school  commissioners,  should 
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they  think  proper  to  remit  it.  Let  it  be  understood,  also,  that  the 
first  three  months  after  the  entrance  of  a  candidate  into  the  central 
school,  shall  be  a  period  of  probation.  At  any  time  during  this 
period,  or  at  the  expiration  of  it,  he  may  be  discharged  from  the 
school  by  the  Board  of  Education,  or  a  majority  of  thei:D|  with  or 
without  reasons  rendered  for  such  dismission.  He  may  be  dis- 
missed also,  at  any  time  afterwards  (or  misconduct,  by  the  same 
authority.' 

At  the  close  of  the  course,  whether  a  longer  or  shorter  course 
shall  be  prescribed,  it  is  proposed  that  the  candidate  receive  a  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  by  tlie  members 
of  the  Board  \  and  public  examinations  should  be  held  for  this 
purpose.  But  every  such  qualified  instructor  shall  be  bound  to 
teach  in  the  county  which  educated  him. 

The  cenural  school  should  always  have  one  or  more  primary 
schools  connected  with  it  '  for  exemplification  to  the  candidates,  of 
the  instruction  in  such  schools.'  These  being  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal,  who  receives  a  salary,  should  afford  tu- 
ition to  their  pupils  gratuitously. 

*•  Whether  grounds  should  be  annexed,  for  manual  labor,  and  to 
aid  in  the  subsistence  of  the  candidates,'  says  Pres.  C.  ^  is  an 
inquiry  worthy  of  consideration.  Besides  hardy  exercise  united 
with  usefulness,  it  would  tend  to  rescue  bodily  toil  from  the  degra- 
dation which  is  connected  with  it,  by  a  cause  of  unhappy  opera- 
tion among  ourselves.  Such  employment  would  act  powerfully  in 
preventing  the  candidate  from  being  corrupted  by  impressions  that 
he  b  to  be  regarded  as  one  entitled  to  privileges  and  exemptions. 
He  is  to  be  a  man  also  who  knows  no  vain  distinctions  between 
himself  and  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  state.' 

The  course  of  education  and  the  time  necessary  to  complete  it, 
are  not  proposed.  Two  years  are,  indeed,  incidentally  mentioned, 
but  not  with  much  confidence  ;  as  it  would  doubdess  be  a  matter 
which  existing  circumstances  alone  could  determine. 

A  large  space  in  these  letters  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  education  is  as  necessary  to  prepare  men  for  the  school- 
master's profession,  as  for  that  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
mariner  and  the  cabinet-maker ;  and  that  the  education  of  the  young 
oonrists  in  something  more  than  merely  learning  to  read,  write  and 

gpber.  In  a  large  proportion  of  several  of  the  last  chapters  Pres. 
•  endeavors  to  convince  the  people  of  North  Carolina  that 
what  is  proposed  is  practicable ;  attended  with  little,  if  any  addi- 
tional present  expense  ;  and  productive  of  great  future  advantages, 
—  national,  individual,  and  social.  Some  of  the  considerations 
which  are  presented  in  the  hope  of  rousing  his  countrymen,  are 
truly  eloquent ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  so  far  as  they  were 
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read,  they  could  never  have  been  read  in  vain.    The  following  is  a 
sad  co6rfnation  of  the  views  we  have  formerly  expressed : 

'  Let  us  place  before  us  in  imagination  the  thousands,  may 
I  not  say  the  hundred  thousands  of  our  people,  old  and  young, 
that  cannot  read.  With  this  prospect  in  view  for  a  little  time 
only,  could  we  convey  in  adequate  expressions  the  feeling? 
which  it  would  excite  in  our  bosoms?  A  wilderness  of  minds 
springing  into  life,  and  advancing  through  its  tract  of  years,  un- 
taught, untutored,  groping  their  way  in  darkness,  except  where  a 
few  rays  break  in  upon  diem  from  the  floating  information  of  the 
times. 

'  Let  us  look  into  the  dwelling  of  many  a  family,  into  which  a 
book  has  never  entered.  A  throng  of  children  is  presently  before 
us.  They  are  growing  up  in  all  the  wildness  of  nature.  Their 
expression  is  marked  with  no  traits  of  gentleness  or  the  mild  affec- 
tions to  engage  the  eye ;  no  lineaments  denoting  intelligence  made 
interesting  with  variety  of  thought.  An  inquisitive  and  wondering 
gaze  indicates  that  the  emotions  and  ideas  excited  in  them  are  vague 
and  indeGnable.  The  indurated  muscles  and  sharpened  features, 
manifest  the  want  of  a  humanizing  influence  within.  The  veins 
swell  not  with  a  free  and  expanded  flow,  illuminated  and  sweeten- 
ed by  the  genial  and  diversified  actions  of  the  heart:  How  shall  it 
be  otherwise,  since  no  culture  of  the  mind  or  the  aflections,  has  ever 
softened  the  original  asperity  of  nature,  and  the  countenance  is  the 
index  of  the  few  accidental  thoughts  and  unmitigated  disposntions 
that  reign  within.  No  system  appears  in  the  household  of  a  moth- 
er, who  in  like  manner  was  cast  upon  existence  without  a  moulding 
or  directing  hand.  She  too  was  left  to  take  the  path  which  might 
offer  to  an  eye  untaught  to  discriminate,  and  to  pursue  it  whitherso- 
ever its  random  course  might  lead.  To  her  ofispring,  she  has  im- 
parted life.  Her  instincts  have  impelled  her  to  appease  the  cravings 
of  their  appetite,  and  to  guard  them  from  instant  danger.  The 
father  has  never  been  qualified  to  teach  his  children,  or  train  them 
to  a  system  of  principles  and  conduct.  He  too  was  destitute  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  their  instruction,  himself  having  never 
learned.  In  the  rising  race,  no  respect  for  parents  appears  ;  no  af- 
fectionate regard  for  their  warning  voice.  No  control  of  the  pas- 
sions is  discoverable  in  words  or  actions,  no  self-denial,  no  quick 
compliance  with  the  directions  of  a  mother,  nor  of  a  father,  unless 
from  apprehended  wrath  which  may  burst  into  an  incalculable 
storm.  Who  of  us  has  not  observed  in  the  children  of  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  ferocity  and  uncertainty  at  which  the  spectator  re- 
coils with  indefinable  apprehension  for  the  consequences.  Their 
motives  to  action  are  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  These  succeed 
each  other  with  caprice  unchastened  by  a  wisdom  which  knows 
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their  native  and  growing  violence.  Their  menacing  iai|wlses  strike 
the  ear  from  any  chord  in  all  the  wide  diapason  of  the  passions. 
Even  in  their  sports  a  jarring  and  discordant  harshness  is  felt,  with 
sensations  at  once  painful  and  poftentous.  Their  resentments  give 
evidence  of  revenge  conceived,  repressed  perhaps  by  the  fear  of  a 
power  to  revenge  with  superior  force.  In  grief  or  joy,  extremes 
still  predominate^  marked  with  sullen  depresdon  or  violent  trans-^ 
port.  In  intercourse  they  are  gregarious  rather  than  social.  To 
strangers  they  look  with  suspicion  :  perhaps  they  fly  with  panis, 
suggesting  anew  whether  Hobbes  may  not  have  been  right  in  his 
inhuman  doctrine,  that  ^  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  wac.'  To 
infant  minds  placed  in  this  moral  desert,  no  God  occurs  as  the  cre- 
ator of  the  world,  the  disposer  of  events,  an  object  of  reverence, 
gratitude,  love,  obedience,  or  fear.  Dismal  superstitions  crowd  their 
thoughts  of  an  invisible  world.  Witchcraft,  and  wandering  ghosts, 
often  fill  their  conversation  with  horror,  and  their  bosoms  with  dis- 
may. Conscience  knows  not  its  proper  office,  and  becomes  harden^ 
ed  in  insensibility  after  being  long  ridiculed  for  its  superstitious  fears» 
The  true  Grod  is  hardly  known  to  them  as  their  heavenlv  Father, 
whose  presence  may  encourage  them  in  goodness,  deter  them  from 
evil,  and  console  them  in  distress.  No  &iviouris  understood  in  has 
proper  character,  radiant  with  beams  of  mercy.  No  gospel  of 
peace  can  find  access  into  the  bosom  of  one  who  cannot  read  its 
messages  of  grace,  and  who  is  surrounded  by  others  equally  exclu- 
ded mm  them.  No  Spirit  is  known  as  a  monitor  of  good,  to 
soften  the  flinty  heart,  to  dissolve  it  in  the  penitence  of  guilt,  to 
enamor  it  with  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
assimilate  it  to  the  pure  and  blissful  atmosphere  of  the  skies.  To 
one  thus  destitute  of  opportunity  and  education,  heaven  is  out  of 
sight,  and  hell  but  a  note  in  language,  to  which  his  voice  and  his 
ear  have  been  tuned  to  give  force  to  folly,  or  to  vent  the  violence 
of  the  passions.' 

The  Appendix  consists  of  several  important  papers,  which  are 
designed  to  show  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  improvements  in  education  in  other  states,  derived 
from  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  reports  and  pamphleu  publish* 
ed  at  the  north  on  this  subject. 

The  whole  pamphlet  of  Fres.  Caldwell  is  abundant  in  facts,  and 
replete  with  interest ;  and  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  li- 
brary of  every  friend  of  common  school  instruction. 

To  the  views  of  a  republican  citizen,  we  beg  leave  to  add  those 
ofa  British  subject,  (one  we  presume  who  stands  near  the  throne,) 
on  the  same  points,  from  a  late  Edinburgh  Review. 

'  Those  (it  there  are  now  any)  who  argue  against  the  expedi- 
ency of  universal  education,  are  not  deserving  of  an  answer.    Those 
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who,  admitting  this,  maintain  that  the  supply  of  ediKatioD  should, 
like  other  articles  of  industry,  be  left  to  follow  the  demand,  forget 
that  here,  demand  and  supply  are  necessarily  co-«xistent  and  co- 
extensive ;  —  that  it  is  education  which  creates  the  want,  which 
education  only  can  satisfy.     Those  again  who,  conceding  all  this, 
contend  that  the  creation  and  supply  of  this  demand  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  state  to  private  intelligence  and  philanthropy, 
are  contradicted  both  by  reasoning  and  fact.     Thb  opinion,  in- 
deed, has  been  rarely  advanced  in  all  its  comprehension.     Even 
those  (as  Dr  Adam  Smithy  who  argue  that  the  instruction  of  the 
higher  orders  should  be  left  free  to  private  competition,  still  admit 
that  the  interference  of  the  state  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower.     All  experience  demonstrates  this.    No  coun- 
tries present  a  more  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect,  than 
England  and  Germany.     In  the  former,  the  state  has  done  nothing 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  private  benevolence  more 
than  has  been  attempted  elsewhere ;  in  the  latter,  the  government 
has  done  everything,  and  left  to  private  benevolence  ahnost  nothing 
to  effect      The  English  people  are,  however,  the  lowest,  the 
German  people  the  highest,  in  the  scale  of  knowledge.     All  that 
Scotland  enjoys  of  popular  education  above  the  other  kingdoms  of 
the  Britbh  Empire,  she  owes  to  the  State;   and  among  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Germany,  from  Prussia  down  to  Hesse-Cassel,  edu- 
cation is  uniformly  found  to  prosper  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  interference,  and  to  the  unremitted  watchfulness  of  gov- 
ernment.   The  general  conclusion  against  the  expediency  of  all 
public  regulation  of  the  higher  instruction,  is  wholly  drawn  from 
particular  instances  of  this  regulation  having  been  inexpediently 
applied.     Even  of  these,  the  greater  number  are  cases  in  which 
the  state,  having  once  conceded  exclusive  privileges  under  well- 
oonsidered  laws,  never  afterwards  interposed  to  see  that  these  laws 
were  duly  executed,  and  from  time  to  time  refohbed,  in  accommo- 
dation to  a  change  of  circumstances.     The  English  Universities,  it 
b  admitted,  do  not,  as  actually  administered,  merit  their  monopdy. 
But,  from  this  example,  we  would  not  conclude,  with  Smith,  that 
all  privileged  seminaries  are  detrimental.    On  the  contrary,  by 
showing  that  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  statutory  constitution 
has  been  silently  subverted,  we  should  argue  that  their  corruption 
does  not  originate  in  the  law,  but  in  its  violation  ;    and  fix>m  the 
fact  that,  while  now  abandoned  by  the  state  to  private  abuse,  they 
accomplish  nothing  in  proportion  to  their  mighty  means,  we  should 
only  maintain  more  strongly  the  necessity  of  public  regulation  and 
superintendence  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  everything.     The 
mterference  of   the  government  may   sometimes,  we    acknowl- 
edge, be  directly  detrimental;  and  indirectly  detrimental  we  hold 
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that  it  will  always  be,  unless  constant  and  sjrstematic.  The  state 
may  wisely  establish,  protect,  and  regulate ;  but  unless  it  continue 
a  watchful  inspection,  the  protected  establishment  will  soon  degen« 
erate  into  a  public  nuisance  —  a  monopoly  for  merely  private  ad* 
vantage.  The  experience  of  the  last  half  century  in  Germany  hAs 
indeed  completely  set  at  rest  the  question.  For  thirty  yaais  HO 
Grerman  has  been  found  to  msuntam  the  doctrine  of  Smidi.  lb 
their  generous  rivalry,  the  governments  of  that  country  have  prto* 
tically  shown  what  a  benevolent  and  prudent  policy  could  ed^t 
for  the  university  as  for  the  school ;  and  knowing  what  they  have 
done,  who  is  there  will  again  maintaro,  thai  for  education  as  for 
trade,  the  state  can  prevent  evil,  but  cannot  originate  good  ? 

'  There  are  two  countries  in  Europe  which  have  excited  the 
special  wonder  and  commiseration  of  the  honest  German ;  — 
wonder  at  the  neglect  of  the  government  —  commiseration  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  people.  These  countries  are  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  following  is  the  last  sample  we  have  encountered  of 
these  feelings.' 

'  Things  incredible  in  Crribtendom. 

*'  England,  in  which  country  alone  there  are  annually  executed 
more  human  beings  than  iu  several  other  countries  taken  together, 
safTers  two  millions  of  her  people  to  walk  about  in  utier  ignorance, 
and  abandons  education  to  speculation  and  chance,  as  a  matter  of 
merely  private  concernment ; — we  mean  the  elementary  instruction 
of  the  lower  orders,  for  learning  there  possesses  as  extensive,  wealthy, 
noble,  [and  maladministered]  establishments  10  iie  anywhere  to  be 
found  open  the  globe.  According  to  the  docamenis  before  us,  it 
appeals, that  out  of  a  popolation  of  nine  millions  and  a  half,  there  are 
above  hoo  millions  without  schools  for  their  ehiUren.  In  London, 
according  to  an  accurate  estimate,  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are 
thus  destitute.  No  wonder  assuredly  that  crime  is  rife  1  ^.n  Frano#» 
likewise,  of  fortyfour  thousand  communes,  twentyfive  thousand  (mofe 
than  a  half)  are  without  schools;  since  the  restoration  of  the  King, 
above  four  hundred  cloisters  have  been  re-established ;    but  schools 

What  a  blessed  contrast  is  presented  to  us  by  our  German 

fiuher-land !  "  '• 

Such  are  the  views  of  one  who  was  bom  and  trained  under  the 
mfluence  of  a  proud  monarchy,  and  a  privileged  artstocracy* 
We  complain,  and  writhe,  under  the  abuse  of  the  Trollopes  and 
the  Hamiltons.  What  ought  we  to  feel,  and  to  fear,  hi  view  of  the 
just  reproaches  which  such  a  writer  might  cast  upon  us  republicans, 
— boasting  of  our  light  and  freedom  —  and  yet  leaving  from  one 
to  two  miffions  of  the  risiog  generation,  in  the  darkness  and  slavery 
of  ignoraoce! 

•  LiUraimneUmg  Juer  Demtteklmde  rgflrif ihiffdfcrsr,  10U,  Qn,  4,  ^  4i> 
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Abt.  n. — Primary  Education  in  Prussia. 

vWe  scarcely  tbink  of  the  subject  annoiiDced  in  our  title,  without 
a  painful  emotion.  We  look  beyond  the  Atlantic,  at  a  kingdonii 
where  early  associations  lead  us  to  tbink  of  one  great  man,  sur- 
rounded by  millions  of  neglected  and  oppressed  poor ;  and  we  see 
ample  means  of  instruction,  provided  in  the  most  careful  manner, 
superintended  by  a  large  body  of  the  ablest  men,  at  the  expense  of 
the  government.  We  find  every  child  of  proper  age,  among  twelve 
inillk)ns  of  people,  at  school;  and  we  find  him  learning  branches  which 
none  but  the  wealthy  in  our  own  country  can  acquire.  We  look 
with  admiration  and  delight ;  but  our  heart  sinks  within  us,  when 
we  are  drawn  back  to  our  own  — '  happy'  —  *  favored'  —  *  enlight- 
ed'  country,  with  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants — ail  of  whom 
are  to  have  a  share  in  its  government  —  and  all  admitted  to 
be  ^  free  and  equal,'  —  and  find  more  than  one  million  of  our 
free  children  without  any  means  of  instruction,  and  more  than  a 
million  of  adults  for  whom  no  institutions  are  provided,  except  schools, 
which  would  not  be  accepted  for  the  peasant's  children  of  Prussia! 

*  Enlightened'  country !  — surely  we  Doast  ourselves  too  much.  But 
we  will  not  indulge  our  feelings  — we  will  endeavor  to  excite  some- 
thing corresponding  in  the  minds  of  our  readers ;  and  we  cannot  do 
it  better,  than  by  presenting  a  full  account  of  the  schools  of  Prussia. 
The  French  government  in  their  recent  attempt  at  reform,  have 
laid  aside  all  national  jealousy,  and  false  sense  of  dignity.  They  de- 
spised that  spirit,  which  among  us  even,  will  not  look  at  the  account 
of  an  improved  institution  or  system  because  it  js  *  foreign'  —  (a 
word  that  is  repeated  sometimes  with  the  same  emphasis  as  '  barba- 
rian' seems  to  have  been  of  old);  and  have  sent  deputations  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  to  examine  the  moral  and  social  institutions  of  oth- 
er countries,  in  order  to  improve  their  own.  Our  own  penitentia- 
ries are  believed  to  be  superior  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  they  sent 
commissioners  hither  to  examine,  and  publish  the  results  of  their 
inquiries.  In  improving  their  schools,  they  employed  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  France,  Cousin,  to  visit  the  country, 
admitted  by  all  who  know  it,  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  the  organi- 
zation of  its  schools.  The  Edinburgh  Review  describes  him  as  ^  a  pro- 
found and  original  thinker — a  lucid  and  eloquent  writer —  a  scholar 
equally  at  home  in  ancient  and  modern  learning — a  philosopher  su- 

?erior  to  all  the  prejudices  of  age  or  country,  party  or  profession.' 
labile  the  reviewers  do  not  admit  his  religious  opinions,  they  add  — 
'  This  work  indeed  recommends  itself  as  one  of  the  most  unbiassed 
wisdom.  Once  persecuted  by  the  priests,  M.  Cousin  now  fearless- 
ly eecounters  the  derision  of  another  party,  as  the  advocate  of  reli- 
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gious  education  ;  nor  does  the  memory  of  national  calamity  or  of 
personal  wrong  withhold  him  from  pronouncing  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment the  most  enlightened  in  Europe.  He  makes  no  attempt 
to  soothe  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen  at  the  expense  of  truth  ; 
and  his  work  is,  throughout,  a  disinterested  sacrifice  of  self  to  the 
importance  of  its  subject.  His  ingenuity  never  tempts  him  into  un- 
necessary speculation ;  practice  already  approved  by  its  result  is 
alone  anxiously  proposed  for  imitation,  —  relative  and  gradual.' 

We  have  been  almost  ashamed  to  ask  the  question ;  and  yet  the 
cry  sometimes  raised,  against '  foreign  schools'  and  ^  foreign  articles.' 
by  men  whose  expansion  of  mind  ought  to  make  them  on  such 
points,  citizens  of  the  world  — has  obliged  us  to  ask  ourselves —  WiB 
our  countrymen  hear  and  attend  to  the  testimony  of  such  a  man 
about  '  foreign  institutions^  ?  We  hoped  they  would,  and  selected 
large  portions  from  the  report  of  Cousin  for  translation.  Before 
the  work  was  far  advanced,  we  found  ourselves  anticipated  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  therefore  adopt  the  following  account  from 
that  able  advocate  of  general  education.  It  will  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  philanthropist — ^it  must  tinge  the  cheek  of  the  American 
patriot. 

Organization  of  Schools  in  Prussia. 

'  The  following  is,  in  few  words,  the  mechanism  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  popular  education  :  — 

*  If  the  universities  belong  exclusively  to  the  state,  and  the 
schools  of  secondary  instruction  to  the  province,  those  of  primary 
instruction  pertain  principally  to  the  department  and  to  the  com- 
mune.* 

^  Every  commune  ought  to  have  a  school,  even  by  the  law  of 
the  state  ;  the  pastor  of  the  place  is  the  natural  inspector  of  this 
school,  along  with  a  communal  school  committee  of  administration 
and  superintendence  of  school  committee  —  called  ^  Schvlvorstand. 

*  In  urban  communes,  where  there  are  several  schools,  and  estab- 
lishments for  primary  education  of  a  higher  pitch  than  the  common 
country  schools,  the  magistrates  constitute,  over  the  particular  com- 
mittees of  the  several  schools,  a  superior  committee,  which  super- 
intends all  these,  and  forms  them  into  a  harmonic  system.  This 
committee  is  named  the  School  Commission. 

*  There  is,  moreover,  at  the  principal  place  of  the  circle  (Kreis) 
another  inspector,  whose  sphere  comprehends  all  the  schools  of  the 
circle,  and  who  corresponds  with  the  local  inspectors  and  commit- 
tees. This  new  inspector,  whose  jurisdiction  is  more  extensive,  is 
likewise  almost  always  an  ecclesiastic.  Among  the  Catholics,  it  is 
the  dean.     He  has  the  title  of  School-Inspector  of  the  Circle. 

*  Pmwia  is  divided  into  eireleSf  departments  and  eammuneB^  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  large  districts,  counties,  and  towns  of  one  of  the  United  States. 
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*  Thus  the  two  first  degrees  of  authority  in  the  ogamiza&n  of 
primary  instruction  are,  in  Prussia,  as  in  the  whole  of  Germany, 
ecclesiastical ;  but  with  these  d^rees,  the  ecclesiastical  influence 
wholly  terminates,  and  the  political  commences.  The  inspector 
of  each  circle  corresponds  with  the  council  of  each  department, 
through  its  president.  This  r^ncy,  or  council  of  department, 
has  within  it  a  number  of  departmental-councillors  {Regie  rungs 
rathe)  charged  with  different  functions,  and  among  others  a 
special  councillor  for  the  primary  schools,  styled  School  coimeU- 
lor.  The  officer  is  paid  like  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  and  thus 
unites  public  instruction,  with  the  ordinary  departmental  adminis- 
tration. For  on  the  one  side,  he  is  nominated  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  on  the  oth- 
er, immediately  on  bis  appointment,  he  becomes,  in  his  quality  of 
School  coundUor^  pan  of  the  departmental  council,  and  thereby 
comes  into  connection  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Tlie  S^otd 
councillor  reports  to  the  council,  which  decides  by  a  majority. 
He  also  inspects  the  schools,  animates  and  maintsuns  the  zeal  of  the 
School  inspectorsy  of  the  committee  and  of  the  schoolmasters.  The 
whole  correspondence  of  the  communal  inspectors,  and  of  the  sn- 
perior  inspectors  is  addressed  to  him ;  and  it  is  he  who  conducts 
all  correspondence  relative  to  the  schools,  in  name  of  the  council 
and  through  the  president,  with  the  provincial  consistories  and  the 
school-board,  as  well  as  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  a  word,  the  School  councillor  is  the  real  director  of  primary  ed- 
ucation in  each  department. 

'  1  do  not  here  descend  into  any  detail ;  I  am  only  desirous  of 
making  you  aware  of  the  general  mechanism  of  public  instruction 
in  Prussia.  To  recapitulate.  —  Primary  instruction  is  communal 
and  departmental,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  directed  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  ;  a  double  character,  derived,  in  my  opinion, 
firom  the  very  nature  of  things,  which  requires  equally  the  interven- 
tion of  local  authorities,  and  that  of  a  higher  hand,  to  vivify  and 
animate  the  whole.  This  double  character  is  represented  in  the 
School  councillor,  who  makes  part  of  the  Council  of  Depi(rtment, 
and  belongs  at  once  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  to  that  of 
Public  Instruction.  Viewed  on  another  side,  all  secondary  instruc- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  School  Board,  which  makes  part  of  the 
Provincial  Consistory,  and  is  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  All  higher  education,  that  of  the  universities,  depends 
on  the  Royal  Commissioner,  who  acts  under  the  immediate  author- 
ity of  the  minister.  Nothing  thus  escapes  the  ministerial  ^ency ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  every  sphere  of  public  instruction  has  in  itself, 
a  sufficient  liberty  of  operation.  The  universities  elect  their  au- 
thorities.    The  School  Board  proposes  and  superintends  the  pro- 
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fessors  of  the  gymnasia,  and  is  informed  on  all  the  matters  of  any 
consequence  regarding  primary  instruction.  The  School  councillor, 
with  the  council  of  regency,  or  rather  the  council  of  regency,  on 
tlie  report  of  the  School  councillor ^  and  after  considering  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  inspectors  and  the  committees,  decides  the  greater 
part  of  the  affairs  of  the  inferior  instruction.  The  Minister,  with- 
out involving  himself  in  the  endless  details  of  popular  education, 
makes  himself  master  of  the  results,  directs  the  whole  by  instruc- 
tioDa  emanating  from  the  centre,  and  extending  to  every  quarter  the 
national  unity.  He  does  not  continually  intermeddle  with  the  con- 
cerns of  secondary  instruction ;  but  nothing  is  done  without  his 
confirmation,  and  he  proceeds  always  on  accurate  and  complete  re- 
ports. It  is  the  same  with  the  universities ;  theygovern  themselves, 
but  according  to  the  laws  which  they  receive.  The  professors  elect 
their  Deans  and  their  Rectors  ;  but  they  themselves  are  appointed 
by  the  M'mister.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  aim  of  the  whole  organ- 
ization of  public  instruction  in  Prussia  is  to  leave  details  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  to  reserve  to  the  Minister  and  his  council  the  direc- 
tion and  impulsion  of  the  whole.' 

The  more  interesting  provisions  of  the  law  in  reference  to  primary 
education  are  given  at  large ;  the  others  are  abbreviated  or  omitted. 

L  Duty  of  Parents  to  send  their  Children  to  School, 

^  In  Prussia,  as  in  the  other  states  of  Germany,  this  duty  has  been 
long  enforced  by  law.  The  only  title  of  exemption  is  the  proof  that  a 
competent  education  is  furnished  to  the  child  in  private.  The  obli« 
gation  commences  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  (though  not  strictly  enforced 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,)  and  terminates  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  fourteenth  year.  None  are  admitted  or  dismissed  from 
school  before  these  ages,  unless  on  examination  and  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  committee  of  superintendence.  During  this  interval, 
DO  child  can  remain  away  from  school  unless  for  sufficient  reasons, 
and  by  permission  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and  a 
regular  census,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  is  taken  by  the  commit- 
tees and  municipal  authorities,  of  all  the  children  competent  to 
school.  Parents,  tutors,  and  masters  of  apprentices,  are  bound 
to  see  that  due  attendance  is  given  by  the  children  under  their  care  ; 
and  the  schoolmasters  must,  in  a  prescribed  form,  keep  lists  of  at- 
tendance, to  be  delivered  every  fortnight  to  the  committees  of  su- 
perintendence. Not  wholly  to  deprive  parents,  &tc,  of  the  labors 
of  their  children,  the  school  hours  are  so  arranged  that  a  certain 
time  each  day  is  left  free  for  their  employment  at  home.  Do  pa- 
rents, &c,  neglect  their  responsibility  in  sending  their  children  punc- 
tually to  school?  —  counsel,  remonstrance,  punishments,  always 
rising  in  severity,  are  applied ;  and  if  every  means  be  inefifectual, 
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a  special  tutor  or  co-tutor  is  assigned  to  watch  over  the  education 
of  the  children.  Jewish  parents  who  thus  offend,  are  deprived  of 
their  civil  privileges.  To  the  same  end  the  clergy,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  are  enjoined  to  use  their  influence,  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  they  may  judge  expedient.  Their  sermons  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools,  ought  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  parents  to  afford 
their  children  education,  and  to  watch  over  iheir  regular  attendance, 
and  may  even  contain  allusion  to  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 
these  obligations  neglected  ;  and  they  shall  not  admit  any  child  to 
the  conferences  previous  to  conflrmaiion  and  communion,  without 
production  of  the  certificates  of  education.' 

In  the  case  of  necessitous  parents,  means  are  to  be  taken  to  en- 
able them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  by  supplying  them  with 
clothing,  books,  and  other  materials  of  instruction.' 

II.  Duty  of  each  Commune  (Gemeinde)  to  maintain^  at  its  expense, 

a  primary  school. 

*  Every  commune,  however  small,  must  maintain  an  elementary 
school,  complete  or  incomplete  ;  that  is  to  say,  either  fulfilling  the 
whole  complement  of  instruction  prescribed  by  law,  or  its  most  es- 
sential parts.  Every  town  must  support  burgher  schools^  one  or 
more,  according  to  its  population.  Petty  towns  of  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  a  burgher 
school,  are  bound  to  have  at  least  complete  elementary  schools.  — 
In  case  a  town  cannot  maintain  separately,  and  in  different  tene- 
ments, an  elementary  and  burgher  school,  it  is  permitted  to  employ 
the  lower  classes  of  the  burgher  as  an  elementary  school ;  in  like 
manner,  but  only  in  case  of  manifest  necessity,  it  is  allowed  to  use, 
as  a  burgher  school,  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  In  towns, 
the  Jews  may  establish  schools  at  their  own  expense,  if  oreanized, 
superintended,  and  administered  by  them  in  conformity  to  the  legal 
provisions ;  they  are  likewise  permitted  to  send  their  children  to 
the  Christian  schools,  but  can  nave  no  share  in  their  aduiinistntioD* 

The  first  concern  is  to  provide  the  elementary  schoob  reqoired 
in  the  country.  When  possible,  incomplete  schools  are  everywhere 
to  be  changed  into  complete ;  and  this  is  imperative  where  two 
masters  are  required.  To  this  end,  the  inhabitants  of  every  rural 
commune  are,  under  the  direction  of  the  public  authorities,  consti- 
tuted into  a  Country^school'Union  {Landschulverein).  This  union 
is  composed  of  all  landed  proprietors  with  or  without  children, 
and  of  all  fathers  of  families  domiciled  within  the  territory  of 
the  commune  with  or  without  local  property.  Every  village, 
with  the  adjacent  farms,  should  have  its  school-union  and 
its  school ;  but  in  exception  to  this  rule,  but  only  as  a  temporar}" 
arrangement,  two  or  more  villages  may  unite :  if,  firstly,  one  cofn' 
inune  be  too  poor  to  provide  a  school ;  if,  secondly,  none  of  the 
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associated  villages  be  distant  from  the  common  school  more  than 
two  (English)  miles  in  level,  and  one  mile  in  hilly  districts ; 
if,  thirdly,  there  be  no  intervening  swamps  or  rivers  at  any  season 
difBciilt  of  passage  ;  and,  fourthly,  if  the  whole  children  do  not 
exceed  a  hundred.  If  a  village,  by  reason  of  population  of  differ- 
ence of  religion,  has  already  two  schools  for  which  it  can  provide, 
these  are  not  to  be  united  ;  especially  if  they  belong  to  different 
persuasions.  Circumstances  permitting,  separate  schools  are  to  be 
eocou raged.  Mere  difference  of  religion  should  form  no  obstacle 
to  the  formation  of  a  school  union :  but,  in  forming  such  an  associ- 
ation of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  nu- 
merical proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  persuasion.  The 
principal  master  should  profess  tlie  faith  of  the  majority,  the  subor- 
dinate master  that  of  the  minority.*  Jews  enjoy  the  advantages, 
but  are  not  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  these 
schools.  If,  in  certain  situations,  the  junction  of  schools  belonging 
to  different  persuasions  be  found  expedient,  this  must  take  place  by 
consent  of  the  two  parties.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken,  in  case  of 
junction,  that  each  sect  has  the  means  necessary  for  the  religious 
education  of  its  scholars.  That  neither  party  may  have  cause  of 
anxiety,  and  that  whatever  it  contributes  to  the  partnership  may  be 
secured  in  case  of  separation,  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties 
shall  be  particulately  set  forth,  and  ratiGed  in  a  legal  document.' 

*The  law  having  ordained  the  universal  establishment  of  primary 
schools,  goes  on  to  provide  for  their  support.  This  support  consists 
in  securing ;  1 .  A  suitable  salary  to  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis- 
tresses, and  a  retiring  allowance  when  unable  to  discharge  their 
functions ;  2.  A  school  house,  with  appurtenances,  well  laid  out, 
maintained  in  good  order,  and  properly  heated  ;  3.  The  furniture, 
books,  pictures,  instruments,  and  means  requisite  for  instruction  and 
exercise ;  4.  The  aid  to  be  given  to  needy  scholars.  The^r«^  pro- 
vision is  solemnly  recognised  as  of  all  the  most  important.  The 
local  authorities  are  enjoined  to  raise  the  schoolmaster's  salary  as 
high  as  possible.  Though  a  general  rule,  rating  the  amount  of 
enoolument  necessarily  accruing  to  the  office,  cannot  be  established 

*  This  liberality  Is  ceneral  throughout  Germany.  If  we  are  ever  to  ei\joy  the 
bleninffs  of  a  nadonaleducation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  same  principle  must 
be  untvenally  apptled.  An  established  church  becomes  a  nuisance,  when'(aa 
hitherto  in  EUigtand  and  Ireland)  it  interposes  an  obstacle  to  the  universal  diflusion 
of  religion  and  intelligence  We  trust  that  the  boon  conceded  by  our  late  mon- 
arch to  his  German  dominions,  may  be  extended  under  his  successor,  to  the  British 
Empire.  By  ordinance  of  George  IV,  dated  Carlton  House,  25th  June  1822,  in 
reference  to  education  in  the  county  of  Lingen,  it  is  decreed,  (although  the  Pro- 
testant be  the  established  religion,)  that  in  all  places  where  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Catholic,  the  principal  school-master  shall  be  of  their  persuasion. 
The  Lutheran  schools  to  be  under  inspection  of  the  superintendent ;  the  Catholic 
under  that  of  the  Archpriest :  ~  both  bound  to  visit  the  schools  regularly,  to  ex- 
amine school-ma  ter  and  scholar,  and  to  report  to  their  respective  consiatoriet. — 
WeingarfB  Joumalj  1822.  Heft.  4,  p.  31.) 
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for  the  whole  monarchy,  a  minimum,  relative  to  the  prosperity  of 
each  province  is  to  be  fixed,  and  from  time  to  time  reviewed,  by 
the  provincial  consistories.  In  regard  to  the  jeconc/,  —  scboolbous- 
es  are  to  be  in  a  healthy  situation,  of  sufficient  size,  well  aired,  &c; 
hereafter,  all  to  be  built  and  repaired  in  conformity  to  general  mod- 
els. Attached,  must  be  a  garden  of  suitable  size,  &c,  and  applica- 
ble to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils ;  and,  when  possible,  before 
the  school-house,  a  gfavelled  play-ground,  and  place  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  tUrd  provision  comprises  a  complement  of  books 
for  the  use  of  master  and  scholar  ;  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
school,  a  collection  of  maps,  and  geographical  instruments,  models 
for  drawing  and  writing,  music,  &c,  instruments  and  collections  for 
natural  history  and  mathematics,  the  apparatus  for  gymnastic  exer> 
cises,  and  where  this  is  taught,  the  tools  and  machines  requbite  for 
technological  instruction.  In  regard  to  the  fourth^  if  there  be  no 
charity-school  specially  provided,  every  public  school  is  bound  to 
afibrd  to  the  poor,  instruction,  wholly  or  in  part  gratuitous  ;  as  like- 
wise the  books  and  other  necessaries  of  education.' 

'  But.  as  considerable  funds  are  required  for  the  maintenaiice  of  a 
school  established  on  such  extensive  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
all  the  means  which  place  and  circumstances  aflbrd.  We  cannot 
attempt  to  folbw  M.  Cousin  through  this  part  of  the  law,  however 
important  and  wisely  calculated  are  its  regulations.  We  shall  state 
only  in  general,  that  it  is  recc^ised  as  a  principle,  that  as  the  gym- 
nasia and  other  establishments  of  public  education  of  the  same 
rank,  are  principally  supported  at  the  cost  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  state  or  province,  so  the  inferior  schools  are  primarily,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  solely,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  towns,  and 
of  the  country-school  unions.  The  support  of  these  scboob  is 
the  highest  civil  obligation.  In  the  towns  it  can  be  postponed  to  no 
other  communal  want ;  and  in  the  country  all  landholdefs,  tenants, 
fathers  of  families,  must  contribute  in  proportion  to  tbe  leot  of  their 
property  within  tbe  territory  of  the  school-union,  or  to  the  prodiioe 
of  their  industry,  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  Over  and  above 
these  general  contributions,  fees  also,  {SckulgtU^)  r^ulated  by  tbe 
departmental  authorities,  are  paid  by  the  scholars,  but  not  levied 
by  tbe  schoolmaster  ;  unless,  under  particular  ciieumstances,  it  be 
deemed  expedient  to  commute  this  special  payment  into  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  general  contribution.' 

in.  —  General  Objects  and  different  Decrees  of 

Ednection. 

^  Two  degrees  of  primary  instruction  are  distinguished  by  tbe  law ; 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  burgher  schools.  The  elementary 
schools  {ElemaUarsehulen)  propose  tbe  development  of  the  human 
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faculties,  through  an  instruction  in  those  common  branches  of  knowl- 
edge which  are  indispensable  to  the  lower  orders,  both  of  town  and 
country.  The  burgher  schools  {Butrgerschuleriy  Stadtschulen^ 
carry  on  the  child  until  he  is  capable  of  manifesting  his  inclination 
for  a  classical  education,  or  for  this  or  that  particular  profession.  — 
The  gymnasia  continue  this  education  until  the  youth  is  prepared, 
either  to  commence  his  practical  studies  in  common  life,  or  his  high- 
er and  special  scienti^c  studies  in  the  university.' 

^  These  different  gradations  coincide  in  forming,  so  to  speak,  a 
great  establishment  of  national  education,  one  in  system,  and  of 
which  the  parts,  though  each  accomplishing  a  special  end,  are  all 
mutually  correlative.  The  primary  education  of  which  we  speak, 
though  divided  into  two  degrees,  has  its  peculiar  unity  and  general 
laws ;  it  admits  of  accommodation,  however,  to  the  sex,  language, 
religion,  and  the  future  destination  of  the  pupils.  1.  Separate  es- 
tablishments for  girls  should  be  formed,  wherever  possible,  corres- 
ponding to  the  elementary  and  larger  schools  for  boys.  2.  In  those 
provinces  of  the  monarchy  (as  the  Polish)  where  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  besides  lessons  in  the  native  idiom,  the  children 
shall  receive  complete  instruction  in  German,  which  is  also  to  be 
employed  as  the  ordinary  language  of  the  school.  3.  Difference 
of  religion  in  Christian  schools,  necessarily  determines  differences  in 
religious  instruction.  This  instruction  shall  always  be  accommodat- 
ed to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  persuasion  to  which  the  school 
belongs.  But,  as  in  every  school  of  a  christian  state,  the  dominant 
spirit  (common  to  all  creeds)  should  be  piety,  and  a  profound  rev- 
erence of  the  Deity,  every  Christian  school  may  receive  the  chil- 
dren of  every  sect.  The  masters  and  superintendents  ought  to 
avoid,  with  scrupulous  care,  every  shadow  of  religious  constraint  or 
annoyance.  No  school  should  be  abused  to  any  purpose  of  prose- 
lytism ;  and  the  children  of  the  worship  different  from  that  of  the 
school,  shall  not  be  obliged,  contrary  to  the  msh  of  their  parents 
or  their  own,  to  attend  its  religious  instruction  and  exercises.  Spe- 
cial masters  of  their  own  persuasion  shall  have  the  care  of  their  re- 
ligious education ;  and,  should  it  be  impossible  to  have  as  many  mas- 
ters as  confessions,  the  parents  should  endeavor  with  so  much  the 
greater  solicitude,  to  discharge  this  duty  themselves,  if  disinclined 
to  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  of  the  school. 
Christian  schools  may  admit  Jewish  children,  but  not  Jewish  schools 
Christian  children.  The  primitive  destination  of  every  school,  sajrs 
the  law,  is  so  to  train  youth,  that  with  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  man  to  God,  it  may  foster  in  them  the  desire  of  ruling  their  life 

*  Called  likewise  Mittehehuien,  middle  schools,  and  ReaUehulen,  real  schools ; 
the  last,  hecause  they  are  less  occupied  with  Uie  study  of  languages  {yerbalia) 
than  with  the  knowledge  of  things,  {^Realia,) 
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by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity.  The  school  shall, 
therefore,  betimes,  second  and  complete  the  first  domestic  traiDiDg 
of  the  child  to  piety.  Prayer  and  edifying  reflections  shall  com- 
mence and  terminate  the  day  ;  and  the  master  must  beware  that  hb 
moral  exercise  do  never  degenerate  into  a  matter  of  routine.  He 
must  also  see  that  the  children  are  constant  in  their  attendance  on 
divine  service  —  (with  other  regulations  to  a  similar  efiect.)  Obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  loyalty,  and  patriotism,  to  be  inculcated.  No 
humiliating  or  indecent  castigation  allowed  ;  and  corporal  punish- 
ment, in  general,  to  be  applied  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Schol- 
ars found  wholly  incorrigihie,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  example,  to 
be  at  length  dismissed.  The  pupils,  as  they  advance  in  age,  to  be 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  school,  and  thus 
betimes  habituated  to  regard  themselves  as  active  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.' 

*  The  primary  education  has  for  its  scope  the  development  of 
the  different  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  mental  and  bodily. 
Ever}'  complete  elementary  school  necessarily  embraces  the  nine 
following  branches  :  —  1 .  Religion  ;  —  morality  established  on  the 
positive  truths  of  Christianity ;  —  2.  The  German  tongue,  and  in 
the  Polish  provinces,  the  vernacular  language ;  —  3.  The  elements 
of  geometry  and  general  principles  of  drawing  ;  —  4.  Calculation, 
and  applied  arithmetic  ;  —  5.  The  elements  of  physics,  of  general 
history,  and  of  the  history  of  Prussia; — 6.  Singing; — 7.  Writ- 
ing ;  —  8.  Gymnastic  exercises ;  —  9.  The  more  simple  manual 
labors,  and  some  instruction  in  the  relative  country  occupations. 
Every  burgher  school  must  teach  the  10  following  branches : —  I. 
Religion  and  morals ; —  2.  The  German  language,  and  the  vernacu- 
lar idiom  of  the  province,  reading,  composition,  exercises  of  style, 
exercises  of  talent,  and  the  study  of  the  national  classics.  In  the 
countries  of  the  German  tongue,  the  modem  foreign  languages  are 
the  objects  of  an  accessory  study.  3.  Latin  to  a  certain  extent.* 
4.  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  in  particular  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  practical  arithmetic.  5.  Physics,  and  natural  history 
to  explain  the  more  important  phenomena  of  nature.  6.  Geogra- 
phy, and  general  history  combined  ;  Prussia,  its  history,  laws,  and 
constitution,  form  the  object  of  a  particular  study.  7.  The  princi- 
ples of  design ;  to  be  taught  with  the  instruction  given  in  physics, 
natural  histoi^,  and  geometry.  8.  The  penmanship  should  be 
watched,  and  the  hand  exercised  to  write  with  neatness  and  ease. 
9.  Singing,  in  order  to  develope  the  voice,  to  aflbrd  a  knowledge 
of  the  art,  and  to  enable  the  scholars  to  assist  in  the  solemnities  of 
the  church.     10.  Gymnastic  exercises  accommodated  to  the  age 

*  This,  we  believe,  is  not  universally  enforced. 
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and  strength  of  the  scholar.  —  Such  is  the  minimum  of  education 
to  be  afforded  by  a  burgher  school.  If  its  means  enable  it  to  atf- 
tempt  a  higher  instruction,  so  as  to  prepare  the  scholar,  destined  to 
a  learned  profession,  for  an  immediate  entrance  into  the  gymnasium, 
the  school  then  takes  the  name  of  Higher  Town  Sdiool^  or  PrO' 
gymnasium.^ 

*  Every  pupil,  on  leaving  school,  should  receive  from  his  masters 
and  the  committee  of  superintendence,  a  certificate  of  his  capacity, 
and  of  his  moral  and  religious  dispositions.  These  certificates  to 
be  always  produced  on  approaching  the  communion,  and  on  enter- 
ing into  apprenticeship  or  service.  They  are  given  only  at  the  pe- 
riod of  departure,  and  in  the  burgher  schools,  as  in  the  gymnasia, 
they  form  the  occasion  of  a  great  solemnity.' 

^  Every  half  year  pupils  are  admitted  ;  promoted  from  class  to 
class  ;  and  absolved  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies.' 

*'  A  special  order  will  determine  the  number  of  lessons  to  be  giv- 
en daily  and  weekly  upon  each  subject,  and  in  every  degree.  No 
particular  books  are  specified  for  the  different  branches  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  ;  they  are  left  free  to  adopt  the  best  as  they  appear. 
For  religious  instruction  in  the  Protestant  schools,  the  Bible  and 
catechisms.  The  younger  scholars  to  have  the  Gospels  and  New 
Testament ;  the  older  the  whole  Scriptures.  Books  of  study  to  be 
carefully  chosen  by  the  committees,  with  concurrence  of  the  superior 
authorities,  the  ecclesiastical  being  specially  consulted  in  regard  to 
those  of  a  religious  nature.  For  the  Catholic  schools,  the  bishops, 
in  concert  with  the  provincial  consistories,  to  select  the  devotional 
books ;  and,  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  decide.' 

*  Schoolmasters  are  to  adopt  the  method  best  accommodated  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  human  mind  ;  —  methods  which  keep 
the  intellectual  powers  in  constant,  general,  and  spontaneous  exer- 
cise, and  are  not  limited  to  the  inAision  of  a  mechanical  knowledge.* 

*  The  Bavarian  Lehrplanjuer  die  Volksehulen  is  excellent  on  this  point ;  and 
A>»  indeed,  are  all  the  German  writers  on  education.  The  prevalent  ignorance  in 
oar  own  country,  even  of  the  one  fundamental  principle  of  instruction  —  *  that 
every  scholar  must  be  hist  own  teacher,  or  he  will  learn  nothing;*  it  other  words, 
that  the  development  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  exertion  of  the  faculty,  — 
has  been  signally  exposed,  both  through  example  and  precept,  by  our  townsman, 
Mr  Wood  ;  —  a  gentleman  whose  generous  and  enlightened  devotion  to  the  im- 
provement of  education  entitles  him  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  his  country.  We 
have  the  high  authority  of  Professor  Pillans  for  stating,  that  in  the  parochial 
schools  of  Scotland, '  the  principle  That  a  child^  in  being  taught  to  read  should 
be  taught  at  the  same  time  to  understand  what  he  ream,  is  so  far  from  being 
generally  received,  that  the  very  oppoHte,  if  not  openly  avowed,  is  at  least  tnoo- 
riably  acted  on  ! '  It  cannot,  we  trust,  be  now  long  before  the  Scottish  school- 
master be  sent  himself  to  school.  Scotland  is,  however,  as  for  superior  to  England 
in  her  popular  education,  as  inferior  to  Germany.  And,  considering  in  what  a 
barbarous  manner  our  schoolmasters  are  educated,  examined,  appointed,  paid,  and 
superintended,  they  have  accomplished  far  more  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
ejqpeeted. 
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The  committees  are  to  watch  over  the  methods  of  the  master,  and 
to  aid  him  by  their  council ;  never  to  tolerate  a  vicious  method, 
and  to  report  to  the  higher  authorities  should  their  admonitions  be 
neglected.  Parents  and  guardians  have  a  right  to  scrutinize  the 
system  of  education  by  which  their  children  are  taught ;  and  to 
address  their  complaints  to  the  higher  authorities,  who  are  bound  to 
have  them  carefully  investigated.  On  the  other  hand  they  are 
bound  to  co-operate  with  their  private  influence  in  aid  of  the  public 
discipline :  nor  is  it  permitted  them  to  withdraw  a  scholar  from  any 
branch  of  education  taught  in  the  school  as  necessary.' 

^  As  a  national  establishment,  every  school  should  court  the  great- 
est publicity.  In  those  for  boys,  besides  the  special  half  yearly 
examinations,  for  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  there 
shall  annually  take  place  public  examinations,  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  the  instruction,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 
On  this  solemnity,  the  director,  or  one  of  the  masters,  in  an  official 
program,  is  to  render  an  account  of  the  condition  and  progress  of 
the  school.  In  fine,  from  time  to  time,  there  shall  be  publbbed  a 
general  report  of  the  state  of  education  in  each  provhioe.  Id 
schools  for  females,  the  examinations  to  take  place  in  presraice  <^ 
the  parents  and  masters,  without  any  general  invitation.' 

'  But  if  the  public  instructors  are  bound  to  a  faithful  performance 
of  their  duUes,  they  have  a  right,  in  return,  to  the  gratitude  and 
respect  due  to  the  zealous  laborer  in  the  sacred  work  of  education. 
The  school  is  entided  to  claim  universal  countenance  and  aid,  even 
from  those  who  do  not  confide  to  it  their  children.  All  public 
authorities,  each  in  its  sphere,  are  enjoined  to  promote  the  public 
schools,  and  to  lend  support  to  the  masters  in  the  exercise  of  their 
office,  as  to  any  other  functionaries  of  the  state.  In  all  the  com- 
munes of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of  all  Christian  persuasions, 
whether  in  the  church,  in  their  school  visitations,  or  in  their  sennons 
on  the  opening  of  the  classes,  shall  omit  no  opportunity  of  reminding 
the  schools  of  their  high  mission,  and  the  people  of  their  duties  to 
these  establishments.  The  civil  authorities,  the  clergy,  and  the 
masters,  shall  everywhere  co-operate  in  tightening  the  bonds  of 
respect  and  attachment  between  the  people  and  the  school ;  so  that 
the  nation  may  be  more  and  more  habituated  to  consider  education 
as  a  primary  condition  of  civil  existence,  and  daily  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  its  advancement.' 

Such  is  the  account  of  a  system  of  schools  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  in  the  world,  given  by  a  distinguished  philosopher,  and 
adopted  by  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  education.  May  we  not 
hope,  that  even  its  foreign  origin  will  not  entirely  prevent  its  influ- 
ence, in  exciting  and  directing  American  zeal } 
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Art.  III.  —  Address  of  the  Georgia  Conyehtion  of 

Teachers. 

We  have  noticed  several  times  the  formatioa  of  a  Teach- 
er's Society,  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  io  Dec.  1831,  with  whose 
minutes  we  have  been  favored.  The  pamphlet  contains  an  address 
by  a  committee  of  the  convention,  from  which  we  long  since  marked 
a  series  of  extracts  for  insertion  in  this  work.  We  are  not  willing 
to  close  our  volume  without  presenting  to  our  readers  this  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  education,  from  some 
of  its  warmest  friends  in  that  portion  of  our  country. 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  the  committee  speak,  in  lan- 
guage to  which  our  feelings  fully  respond,  of  the  importance  of 
giving  more  extended  education  to  our  youth  as  citizens. 

*  Notwithstanding  oar  favorite  national  motto,  that  Intelligence  is 
tke  life  of  Liberty,  have  we,  as  a  nation,  taken  all  the  necessary  steps 
that  this  intelligence  might  keep  pace  with  our  population,  and  with 
the  improvements  of  the  age  t  While  improvements  in  the  various 
arts  and  sciences  are  rapidly  progressing  —  while  labor-saving  ma- 
chines are  multiplying  the  productive  industry  of  man  a  thousand 
ibid,  and  putting  within  his  reach,  many  of  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences and  luxuries  of  life,  of  which  he  was  formerly  ignorant,  what, 
comparatively  speaking,  has  been  done  to  diffuse  the  richer  blessings 
of  knowledge,  and  to  bring  to  every  man's  door  the  luxuries  of  a 
well  cultivated  mind  t  While  we  discard  the  notions  of  feudal  aris* 
tocracy,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  '  all  men  are  by  nature,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be  free,'  while  we  trumpet  abroad  the  great  princi- 
ple of  our  republican  institutions,  that  the  humblest  citizen  is,  by 
birth,  entided  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  most  exalted, 
have  we  taken  all  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  him  real  liberty  T 
Have  we  not  leA  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  under  the  impression 
that  any  considerable  advances  in  the  acquisition  of  literature  and 
science  must  be  confined  to  the  few  who  have  wealth  and  leisure. 

*  We  seem  to  consider  the  light  of  science  as  too  bright  for  vulgar 
eyes,  and  her  paths  too  devious  and  leading  too  far  away  from  the 
beaten  track  of  common  life,  to  be  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  ignoble. 
The  union  of  knowledge  with  the  common  occupations  of  industry  is 
considered,  not  oq^y  unnecessary,  but  even  impossible.  Hence,  the 
too  prevalent  opinion  that  a  very  moderate  share  of  information  is 
sufficient  for  the  man  who  is  to  engage  in  the  common  pursuits  of 
life.  Hence,  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  intellects  of  the  finest 
mould,  are  buried  and  lost  —  lost  both  to  their  possessors  and  to  the 
country.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  intellectual  power  which 
is  thus  lost  to  our  country  ?  Who  can  calculate  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness which  is  thus  denied  to  man  t  Should  not  the  treasures  which 
are  locked  up  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  our  countrymen  be  brought 
forth  ?    Should  not  *  science  be  called  from  her  hitherto  proud  and 
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almost  inaccessible  heights,  to  be  the  companioo  and  cheerer  of  the 
lowliest  toil  and  of  the  humblest  fireside  t'  Should  not  everj  farmer 
in  our  country  be  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
that  soil  from  which  he  derives  his  daily  support  ?  Should  not  every 
mechanic  be  able  to  illumine  his  shop  with  a  torch  lighted  from  the 
altar  of  science,  and  to  cheer  the  labors  of  the  day  as  well  as  to  en- 
liven the  hours  of  night  with  reflections  drawn  from  the  depths  of 
philosophic  research  t 

'  When  we  look  at  the  means  which  have  been  invented  for  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  ought  not  men,  who  are  now  engaged 
in  the  arduous  occupations  of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, to  make  greater  advances  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  infor- 
mation than  the  student  was  formerly  able  to  make  when  entirely 
devoted  to  learning  t  Most  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  be  con- 
fined in  their  education  lo  reading  and  writing  of  their  language^ 
and  to  the  art  of  casting  common  accounts?  ' 

They  next  describe  the  actual  state  of  education,  in  terms  which 
too  fijily  confirm  our  former  statements. 

'  Alas !  how  far  should  we  be  elevated  above  our  present  level,  if 
all  of  them  were  thus  enlightened  !  But  how  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  free  born  Americans  are  unable  to  read  their  native  language ! 
How  many  go  to  the  polls,  who  are  unab'.e  to  read  the  very  charter 
of  their  liberties !  How  many,  by  their  votes,  elect  men  to  legisiale 
upon  their  dearest  interests,  whUe  they  themselves  are  unable  to 
read  even  the  proceedings  of  those  legislators  whom  they  have  ea* 
powered  to  act  for  them  ! 

'  We  would  not  degrade  our  own  state  by  an  invidious  comparisoo 
with  others  more  favored,  but  we  must  acknowledge,  that  with  all 
Its  advantages  and  with  all  the  patriotism  of  its  generous  and  high 
minded  citizens,  little  has  yet  been  effectually  done  on  the  subject  of 
general  education.  We  are  not  only  behind  many  of  our  sister 
states,  but  much  farther,  we  fear,  than  is  necessary,  making  every 
allowance  for  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  we  hare  labored.' 

The  inquiry  why  this  gross  deficiency  exists  in  public  education, 
is  then  answered,  and  another  proposed. 

'  Our  Legislatuf^  has  not  been  wanting  in  making  those  appropri- 
ations which  were  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  throughout  the  state.  Where  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  the  fault !  We  answer,  In  the  organization  aad  management  of 
our  schods. 

'  In  the  first  place,  oar  common  school  system  is  evidently  deficient ; 
or  rather,  oar  entire  want  of  a  common  school  system  is  most  deplor- 
ably felt  throoghout  all  the  departments  of  education.  The  want  of 
correct  elementary  instruction  exists  not  only  in  this  state,  bat 
Ihroughoot  the  United  States.  We  seem  to  forget  that  first  princi- 
ples are,  in  educatioa,  all  important  principles ;  that  primary  schoob 
are  the  places  where  tlMoe  principles  are  to  be  established,  and  where 
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such  direction  will,  in  all  probability,  be  given  to  the  minds  of  our 
children  as  will  decide  their  future  character  in  life.  Hence  the 
idle,  and  the  profane,  and  the  drunken,  and  the  ignorant,  are  employ- 
ed to  impart  to  our  children  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  —  are 
set  before  them  as  examples  of  what  literature  and  science  can  ac- 
complish !  And  hence  the  profession  of  the  school-master,  which 
should  be  the  most  honorable,  is  but  too  oflen  a  term  of  reproach. 

*  Now  should  not  some  step  be  taken  by  the  citizens  of  our  state 
to  raise  the  standard  of  this  profession,  and  wipe  off  this  stigma  from 
our  character,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make  his  employ mept  honorable 
who  is  to  be  the  instructor  of  our  youth  in  knowledge,  and  who 
should  be  their  guide  and  pattern  in  morals  ?  The  importance  of 
well  educated  instructors  is  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  yet  how  many 
who  are  altogether  incompetent  are  found  in  this  profession  ?  How 
many  are  intrusted  with  the  minds  and  morals  of  our  children,  whom 
we  would  not  intrust  with  a  small  portion  of  our  property  t  These 
things  ought  not  so  to  be.  and  yet  so  they  will  remain,  unless  the 
community  at  large  is  aroused  upon  the  subject.  And  if  the  occa- 
sional assembling  of  teachers  in  convention  from  different  parts  of 
the  state,  shall  bring  the  minds  of  our  citizens  to  bear  upon  this 
subject  as  it  ought,  an  important  point  will  have  been  gained.  For 
whenever  the  people  of  the  state  are  aroused,  the  Legislature  will 
act;  whenever  such  plans  are  devised  as  the  people  themselves  be- 
lieve ought  to  be  adopted,  the  Legislature  will  not  fail  to  meet  the 
tiews  of  their  constituents  —  they  will  not  hesitate  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect what  they  know  to  be  the  wish  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state. 

'  That  some  more  systematic  plan  should  be  adopted  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  common  schools,  is  a  truth  acknowledged 
by  all.  Many  poor  men  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  send  their 
children  to  any  school ;  they  are  not  able  to  board  them  from  home, 
or  even  to  pay  the  low  tuition  of  our  imperfect  common  schools.  Is 
it  good  policy  to  leave  so  many  of  our  citizens  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  useful  education  .'  Is  it  consistent  with  our  republican 
principles  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  part  of  our  people  so  powerful  a 
weapon  as  that  of  knowledge,  while  the  rest  are  left  without  its 
mighty  influence  ?  Rail  as  we  may  against  the  aristocracy  of  other 
countries,  there  is  no  aristocracy  so  perfect  as  that  of  wealth  and 
knowledge.  Those  who  monopolize  the  knowledge  of  a  country,  will 
be  its  governors  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  constitution  and  laws. 

^  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  want  of  competency  and  charac- 
ter in  teachers,  as  a  prominent  and  general  cause  of  the  low  state  of 
literature  in  our  common  schools.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  owing, 
principally,  to  two  causes ;  remove  these  and  the  evil  is  remedied. 
First,  the  labors  of  the  teacher  are  not  sufficiently  rewarded.  Every 
body,  who  knows  anything  of  the  matter,  knows  that  the  labors  of 
the  school  master  are  arduous  and  vexatious  in  a  high  degree.  It 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  men  of  talents  and  acquire- 
ments will  engage  in  them,  unless  tb6ir  services  are  properly  com- 
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pensflte^.  Let  the  office  be  desirable  id  point  of  emolameot,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  there  will  be  secured  to  fill  it,  men  of  sach  char- 
acter as  will  make  it  respectable.  Secondly,  the  opposition  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  the  exercise  of  salutary  discipline  orer  their  chil- 
dren, is,  without  doubt,  a  cause  that  operates  estensi?ely  in  making 
the  common  schools  generally  as  worthless  as  they  are. 

*  Theorize  as  we  may,  and  indulge  as  we  please  in  chimerical 
speculations  contrary  to  the  scripture  truth  by  the  mouth  of  Solomon, 
we  cannot  subvert  it.  OfVen  have  we  seen  men  of  but  inferior  na- 
tive minds,  and  very  moderate  attainments,  mainly  by  the  force  of 
energetic  discipline,  establish  a  high  reputation  as  instructors.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  come  under  our  observation  once  and  again,  that 
men  possessing  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  those  talents  well  colti- 
vated,  were,  in  the  capacity  of  teachers,  for  want  of  discipline  alone, 
worse  than  worthless.  Any  man  of  moderate  attainments  may  be  a 
valuable  teacher,  if  to  assiduity  in  imparting  instruction,  he  join 
faithfulness  in  administering  the  requisite  discipline.  Without  this, 
we  believe  it  impossible  for  the  highest  talents  that  were  ever  pos- 
sessed by  man,  to  constitute  a  good  teacher  of  youth.  Now  as  long 
as  the  exercise  of  faithful  discipline  puts  the  teacher  in  danger  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  affectionate  but  misjudging  parents,  and 
thereby  losing  that  patronage  which  is  necessary  to  procure  him  his 
daily  brea4,  it  would  be  passing  strange,  if,  in  this  selfish  .and  degen- 
erate  world,  many  should  be  found  possessing  moral  coarage  and 
principle  sufficient  to  make  them  run  all  risks  in  the  conscientioos 
discharge  of  duty.  Hence  so  many  unprincipled  and  time-serving 
pedagogues,  whose  grand  object  seems  to  be,  to  win  the  affections  of 
weak  parents,  by  indulging  their  children  to  their  injury.  They  aim 
at  popularity  in  this  way,  that  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
pocket  the  money  of  their  patrons,  while  they  are  conscious  that 
they  do  not  render  them  an  equivalent  in  the  progress  of  their  pupQs. 
To  remedy  this  extensive  evil,  those  teachers  should  be  supported, 
and  those  only,  who  will  faithfully  perform  their  duty  in  discipline 
as  well  as  instruction.  We  impose  upon  ourselves,  if  we  imagine, 
that  ever  our  common  schools  will  be  of  much  value  until  there  is  a 
radical  change  in  public  sentiment  and  public  practice  on  this  point. 

'  In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  upon  the  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  state,  and  particularly  upon  teachers,  to  endeavor  to 
place  the  profession  at  once  where  as  it  ought  always  to  have  stood, 
as  high  at  least  to  any  other  of  the  liberal  professions.' 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  friends  of  education  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to  the  only  mode  of  improving  our 
schools ;  and  such  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  accounts  given  of  its 
condition  in  the  greater  part  of  this  '  free  and  enlightened  nation.' 
When  will  statesmen,  and  patriots,  and  christians  devote  to  this 
subject  some  portion  of  the  zeal,  and  eloquence,  and  eflbrt  which 
is  wasted  in  a  war  of  words  —  or  on  questions  of  a  day  ? 
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In  the  address  of  the  Teachers'  Convention  of  Georgia,  the  com- 
nittee  advert  to  the  necessity  of  providing,  for  the  electors  of  a 
republic,  soniething  more  of  education  than  the  mere  elements  which 
iro  taught  in  a  primary  school.  It  is  said  indeed  by  some,  that 
Jiere  have  been  many  eminent  men  among  us  who  have  had  no 
nore; — and  who  have  still  surpassed  all  their  '  well  educated'  co- 
lemporaries.  But.  have  we  a  right  to  infer,  that  because  a  few 
superior  minds,  (as  these  are  allowed  to  be,)  have  arisen  in  spite  of 
liis  want,  others  must  be  neglected.  We  often  fin  i  exquisite  fruit 
ipon  wild  plants.  Is  it  therefore  unnecessary  to  cultivate  our  gar- 
dens ? 

But  the  point  is  conceded  —  is  urged  —  by  most  of  the  friends 
of  education.  Universal  education  —  the  power  of  acquiring  such 
knowledge  as  shall  qualify  them  lo  discharge  rationally,  and  in  the 
best  manner,  the  duties  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  —  is  claimed  as  a  rights 
by  a  large  and  growing  party  in  our  country.  We  regret  that  they 
should  attempt  to  monopolize  the  name  of  ^  working  men,'  while 
their  labors  are  the  source  of  health  and  wealth  ;  and  yet  denounce 
as  '  drones'  and  '  non-producers,'  not  only  those  who  supply  them, 
by  tiieir  incessant  activity  of  mind,  with  the  opportunity  and  the 
instruments  of  labor,  but  even  those  whose  labors  procure  for  them- 
selves neither  strength  nor  property,  and  often  destroy  both.  We 
regret  still  more,  that  so  many  who  seek  the  elevation  of  the  manual 
laborers  of  our  country,  carry  their  views  of  mental  independence 
90  far  as  to  revolt  against  the  King  of  Kings,  and  proclaim  them- 
selves enemies  to  '  property,  marriage  and  religion.'  But  while 
their  views  as  a  party,  like  tliose  of  most  parties,  are  sadly  marked 
with  human  imperfection,  we  have  already  announced  our  accord- 
ance with  them  in  their  declaration,  that  a  hepublican  government 
is  bound  to  provide  for  tub  education  of  evert  citizen. 

Those  who  think  their  claims  dangerous  or  unreasonable  on  some 
points,  should  be  most  anxious  to  satisfy  all  which  are  reasonable, 
for  power  is  passing  rapidly  into  their  hands.* 

On  this  subject  also  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  foreign  testimony 
from  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  able  statesmen  of  England 
and  France  —  in  the  hope  that  the  citizens  of  a  republic  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  that  knowledge  which  is  considered  necessary 
to  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy, 

*  That  the  word  '  equal*  is  added  to  *  unwenal  educalioD,'  feemf  to  us  to 
efince  a  want  of  thorough  attention  to  ihe  aabject ;  for  education  can  never  be 
*  eaaal'  (  =  )  in  the  strict  sense,  for  any  two  professionf .    It  can  only  be  so  in 
rttorence  to  the  object  of  education.    £ach  must  be  equally  well  prepared  for  tho 
employment  he  adopta,  and  the  duties  before  him. 
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Lord  Brougham,  and  the  distinguished  philanthropists  who  com- 
pose the  London  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  are 
consecrating  great  talents  and  laborious  efforts,  and  a  iai^  amount 
of  expenditure,  to  the  single  object  of  giving  to  the  people  at  large, 
more  extended  and  elevated  means  of  self  instruction.  The  Ekliii- 
burgh  Review,  which  is  understood  to  employ  the  pen  of  Brougham 
on  the  subject  of  education,  observes :  — 

*  Intelligence  is  the  condition  of  freedom ;  and  unless  an  Edacation  BOl 
extend  to  the  enfranchised  million  an  ability  to  exercise  with  judgment 
the  rights  the  Reform  Bill  bas^  conceded,  the  people  must  still,  we  fear,  re- 
main as  they  have  ever  been,  the  instruments,  the  dupes,  the  victims  of 
presumptuous  or  unprincipled  ambition.' 

Is  the  intelligence  necessar}'  for  this  purpose  secured  to  the  la- 
boring classes  of  the  community  by  merely  giving  them  the  key  to 
books  —  pressed  as  they  now  are,  even  in  this  country',  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  unremitting  labor  to  n:eet  the  demands  of  necessity, 
or  the  urgency  and  bustle  of  business?  We  cannot  believe  it.  How 
many  merchants,  even,  Gnd  time  for  reading  ?  In  regard  to  the  ef- 
fects of  extended  instruction,  Adam  Smith  observes:  — 

'  The  more  they  are  instructed,  the  less  liable  are  they  to  the  delanoM 
of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  wLiich  among  ignorant  nations  frequently 
occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders.  An  Instructed,  intelligent  people, 
besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and  stupid 
one.  They  feel  themselves,  each  individually,  more  respectable  and  more 
likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  superiors  ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.  They  are  more  disposed  to 
examine  and  more  capable  of  seeing  through  the  interested  compluBts  of 
faction  and  sedition,  &c.' 

Cousin,  in  his  late  report  to  the  French  minister,  Dot  only 
confirms  these  views,  but  proposes  a  means  of  accomplishing  them. 
We  present  his  remorks  entire,  for  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
They  contain  much  that  applies  to  distinctions  in  society,  which  do 
not  exist  among  us ;  but  we  hope  that  on  this  very  account  they 
may  have  more  influence  on  those,  who,  even  in  this  country, 
dread  the  efiects  of  knowledge  upon  the  people. 

'  Have  you  not  also  been  struck  with  the  demands  of  a  great  many 
towns,  large  and  small,  for  schools  superior  to  the  common  primary 
schools,  and  in  which  the  instruction,  without  attempting  to  emulate 
oar  roval  and  communal  colleges  in  classical  and  scientific  studies, 
should  devote  a  more  particular  attention  to  objects  of  a  more  genera! 
atility  ?  These  are  indispensable  to  that  numerous  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, which,  without  enteiing  into  the  learned  professions,  finds,  how- 
ever, the  want  of  a  more  extensive  and  varied  culture  than  the  lower 
orders,  strictly  so  called — the  peasants  and  artizans.  The  towns  every 
where  call  out  for  such  establishments  ;  several  municipal  councils 
h  ave  voted  considerable  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  have  addressed 
themselves  to  you,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  aotborization,  as- 
sistance, and  advice.     Here  it  is  impossible  not  to  obeerve  the  symp- 
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torn  of  a  veritable  want,  the  indieatioD  of  an  important  chasm  in  our 
system  of  public  education.  You  are  well  aware  that  1  am  a  zealous 
defender  of  classical  and  scientific  studies  ;  not  only  do  I  think  that 
it  is  expedient  to  keep  up  our  collegiate  plan  of  studies,  more  espe- 
cially the  philological  department  of  that  plan,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  ought  to  be  strengthened  and  extended  ;  and  thereby,  always 
maintaining  our  incontestable  superiority  in  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  to  be  able  to  emulate  Germany  in  the  solidity  of  our 
classical  instruction.  In  fact,  classical  studies  are,  beyond  compari- 
son, the  most  essential  of  all,  conducing,  as  they  do,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  humanity,  which  they  consider  under  all  its  mighty  as- 
pects and  relations :  here,  in  the  language  and  literature  of  nations 
who  have  left  behind  a  memorable  trace  of  their  passage  on  the  earth ; 
there,  in  the  pregnant  vicissitudes  of  history,  which  continually  reno- 
vate and  invprove  society  ;  and  finally,  in  philosophy,  which  reveals  to 
us  the  simple  elements,  and  the  more  uniform  organization  of  that 
wondrous  being,  which  history,  literature,  and  languages  successively 
clothe  in  forms  the  most  diversified,  and  yet  always  relative  to  some 
more  or  less  important  part  of  its  internal  constitution.  Classical 
studies  maintain  the  sacred  tradition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  our  humanity.  To  enfeeble  them  would,  in  my  eyes,  be  an  act 
of  barbarism,  an  attempt  against  true  civilization,  and  in  a  certain 
sort,  the  crime  of  lese-humanity.  May  our  royal  colleges  then,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  our  communal,  continue  to  introduce  into  the 
sanctuary  the  flower  of  our  French  youth.  But  the  whole  population 
of  this  country  —  can  it,  ought  it,  to  enter  our  colleges  ? 

In  France,  primary  education  is  but  scanty ;  and  between  this 
education  and  that  of  our  colleges  there  is  a  blank.  Hence  it 
follows  that  every  father  of  a  family,  even  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  who  has  the  honorable  desire  of  bestowing  a  suitable  ed- 
ucation on  his  sons,  can  only  do  so  by  sending  them  to  college.  Se- 
rious inconveniences  are  the  result.  In  general,  these  young  men, 
who  are  not  conscious  of  a  lofty  destination,  prosecute  their  studies 
with  little  assiduity  ;  and  when  they  return  to  the  profession  and  hab- 
its of  their  family,  as  nothing  in  the  routine  of  their  ordinary  life  oc- 
curs to  recall  and  keep  up  their  college  studies,  a  few  years  are  sure 
to  obliterate  the  smattering  of  classical  knowledge  they  possessed. 
They  also  frequently  contract  at  college,  acquaintances  and  tastes 
which  make  it  almost  impossible  to  accommodate  themselves  again  to 
the  humble  condition  of  their  parents.  Hence  a  race  of  restless  men, 
discontented  with  their  lot,  with  others  and  with  themselves ;  ene- 
mies of  a  social  order,  in  which  they  do  not  feel  themselves  in  their 
place,  and  ready,  with  some  acquirements,  talents  more  or  less  solid, 
and  an  unbridled  ambition,  to  throw  themselves  into  all  the  paths,  cith- 
er of  servility  or  revolt.  Our  colleges  should  undoubtedly  remain 
open  to  all,  but  we  ought  not  to  invite  into  them  all  classes,  without 
discretion  ;  and  this  we  do,  unless  we  establish  institutions  inter- 
mediate between  the  primary  schools  and  the  colleges.  Germany, 
and  Prussia  in  particular,  are  rich  in  establishments  of  this  kind. 

I  have  already  described  several  in  detail,  those  of  Francfort,  Wei- 
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roar,  Leipsic ;  and  they  are  consecrated  bj  the  Prussian  law  of  1819. 
You  are  aware  that  I  speak  of  what  are  called  Burgher-schools 
(Buergerschvleriy)  a  word  which  accurately  contradistinguishes  them 
from  the  Learned  Schools,  called  in  Germany  Gymnasia,  and  with  os 
Colleges ;  a  name  in  other  respects  honorable  to  the  bourgeoisie,  wb» 
are  not  degraded  by  attending  these  schools,  and  to  the  people, 
who  are  thus  elevated  to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  Burgher  or 
citizen's  schools  constitute  the  higher  degree  of  primary  instruction,, 
of  which  the  Elementary  schools  arc  the  lower.  There  are  thus  only 
two  degrees  :  1 .  the  EUmentary school,  which  is  the  common  basis  of 
all  popular  education  in  town  and  country  ;  2.  The  Burgher  or  ctfi> 
zen*s  school,  which,  in  towns  of  every  size  where  there  exists  a  middle 
class,  affords  to  all  those  who  are  not  destined  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions,  an  education  sufficiently  extensive  and  liberal.*  The  Prussian 
Law  which  fixes  a  maximum  lor  the  instruction  of  the  Efementary 
school,  fixes  also  a  minimum  for  that  of  the  Burgher-schoid ;  and 
there  are  two  very  different  examinations,  in  order  to  obtain  the  li- 
cense of  primary  teacher  in  these  several  degrees.  The  Elementary 
school  ought  to  be  one  ;  for  it  represents,  and  is  destined  to  foster  and 
confirm,  the  national  unity,  and,  in  general,  it  is  not  right  that  the  lim- 
it fixed  by  law  for  the  instruction  in  the  Elementary  school  should  be 
overpassed.  But  the  case  is  different  in  the  Burgher-school,  as  this 
is  destined  for  a  class  essentially  different,  the  middle  class ;  and  it 
should  naturally  be  able  to  rise  in  accommodation  to  the  higher  cir- 
cumstances of  that  class  in  the  more  important  towns.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  Prussia,  the  Burgher  or  citizen's  school  has  various  gradations, 
from  the  minimum  fixed  by  law,  with  which  I  have  made  you  ac- 
quainted, up  to  that  higher  degree  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Gymnasium,  properly  so  denominated,  and  thus  sometimes  obtains  the 
name  oT  Progymnasium.  I  transmit  you  an  instruction  relative  to  the 
different  progymnasia  in  the  department  of  Munster  ;  you  will  there 
see,  that  these  establishments  are,  as  the  title  indicates,  preparatory 
gymnasia,  where  the  classical  and  scientific  instruction  stops  within 
certain  limits,  but  where  the  Burgher  class  can  obtain  a  truly  liberal 
edocatioo.  In  general,  the  German  Buigher-schools,  somewhat  infe- 
rior to  our  Colleges  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  are  incompara- 
bly superior  to  them  in  what  is  taught  of  religion,  geography,  history, 
the  nio«Iern  languages,  music,  drawing,  and  national  literature. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  toestaUish  in  France, 
by  one  name  or  other.  Burgher-schools,  under  various  modifications, 
and  to  remodel  to  this  form  a  certain  number  of  our  Communal  Col- 
leges. I  regard  this,  sir,  as  an  affair  of  State.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  we  have  already  various  degrees  of  primary  instruction  in  France, 
and  that  what  1  require  has  been  already  provided.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  we  have  three  degrees,  it  is  true,  but  ill-defined ;  the 
distinction  is  therefore  naught.  These  three  degrees  are  an  arbitra- 
ry classification,  the  principle  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  compre- 
hend ;  while  the  two  degrees  determined  by  the  Prussian  law  are 

'  See  Art.  IL,  p-  U6  — 55d. 
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manifestly  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.  Finally,  comprehending 
these  two  degrees  within  the  circle  of  primary  education,  it  is  not  un- 
important to  distinguish  and  characterise  them  by  different  names ; 
but  these  names  —  schools  of  the  third,  second,  and  first  degree  — 
mark  nothing  bnt  abstract  differences;  they  speak  not  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  make  no  impression  on  the  intellect.  In  Prussia,  the 
names,  Elementary  School  and  Burgher-school,  as  representing  the  in- 
ferior and  superior  degrees  of  primary  instruction,  are  popular.  That 
of  Middle-school  is  also  employed  in  some  parts  of  Germany, —  a 
name  which  might,  perhaps,  be  conveniently  adopted  by  us.  That, 
and  Elementary  School,  would  comprehend  the  two  essential  degrees 
of  primary  instruction  ;  and  our  primary,  normal  schools  would  furnish 
masters  equally  for  both  degrees  ;  for  whom,  however,  there  should 
be  two  kinds  of  examinations,  and  two  kinds  of  licenses.  There 
would  remain  for  you  only  to  fix  a  minimum  for  the  Middle-school,  as 
you  would  undoubtedly  do  for  the  Elementary  School  ;  taking  care  to 
allow  the  several  departments  gradually  to  surpass  their  minimum,  ac- 
cording to  their  resources  and  their  success. 

'  This  is  what  appears  to  me  substantially  contained  in  all  the  pe- 
titions addressed  to  you  by  the  towns,  whether  to  change  the  subjects 
taught  in  our  communal  colleges  ;  whether  to  add  to  the  classical  and 
scientific  instruction  afforded  in  our  royal  colleges,  other  courses  of 
more  general  utility  ;  whether,  in  fine,  to  be  allowed  schools  which 
they  know  not  how  to  name,  and  which  more  than  once  they  have  de- 
nominated Industrial  Schools y  in  contradistinction  to  our  colleges.  — 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  weaken  the  classical  studies  of  our  col- 
leges ;  on  the  contrary,  I  repeat  it,  they  ought  to  be  strengthened. 
We  should  avoid  the  introduction  of  two  descriptions  of  pupils  into 
our  colleges ;  this  is  contrary  to  all  good  discipline,  and  would  una- 
voidably injure  the  more  difficult  studies  to  the  profit  of  the  easier. 
Neither  is  it  right  to  give  the  name  of  industrial  schools,  to  schools  in 
which  the  pupils  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  particular  vocation. 
The  people  feel  only  their  wants ;  it  belongs  to  you,  sir,  to  make 
choice  of  the  means  by  which  these  wants  are  to  be  satisfied.  A  cry 
is  raised  from  one  extremity  of  France  to  the  other,  demanding  for 
three- fourths  of  the  French  nation,  establishments  intermediate  be- 
tween the  simple  Elementary  Schools  and  the  Colleges.  The  prayers 
are  urgent;  they  are  almost  unanimous.  Here  again  is  a  point  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  on  which  it  would  be  easy  to  dilate.  The 
general  prayer,  numerous  attempts  more  or  less  successful,  call  out  for 
a  law,  and  render  it  at  once  indispensable  and  easy.** 

The  same  demands  are  extensively  made  in  our  own  country ; 
and  most  of  the  arguments  which  make  it  expedient  to  listen  to  them 
in  a  monarchy,  render  it  the  duty  of  a  republic  to  satisfy  them. 
When  will  this  demand  be  listened  to  in  our  halls  of  legislation  ; 
and  who  will  be  the  American  Brougham,  to  advocate  its  justice  ? 

*  From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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Art.  V.  —  Bartlett's  School  Manual. 

"T^e  JVdtional  School  Manual^  a  regular  and  eonneeted  eourte  qf  EUmen- 
tary  Studies^  embracing  the  necessary  and  useful  hranehts  of  Commim 
EduccUion.  InfourparlSy  compiled  from  the  latest  and  most  approved 
Authors.    By  m,  R.  Bartlett. 

We  have  to  regret  an  involuntary  delinquency  in  reference  to 
the  work  before  us.  It  is  one  of  the  ^  nostrums'  in  education ;  and 
like  many  other  nostrums,  the  '  directions'  as  well  as  the  structure 
of  the  work  itself,  prescribes  a  certain  ^  dose'  to  be  taken  niomine, 
noon,  and  night'  — by  all  children,  and  in  every  state  of  miod.  It 
differs  from  most  of  these,  however,  in  giving  a  variety  of  artides 
in  succession.  Every  volume  is  divided  into  portions,  each  of 
which  contains  assorted  lessons  of  all  kinds  to  follow  each  othfer. 
A  dose  of  spelling  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  second  of  reading,  a 
third  of  writing,  a  fourth  of  arithmetic,  a  fifth  of  grammar,  and  a  sixth 
of  geography  —  with  a  due  addition  of  geometry,  rhetoric  and  politi- 
cal economy.  To  adopt  the  professional  style, — *  Each  dose  so  care- 
fully prepared,  and  so  accurately  measured,  that  it  is  exactly  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacity  of  every  child  and  every  master,  and  precisely 
calculated  to  operate  in  half  an  hour,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
next  —  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  all  states  of  the  constitu- 
tion, dp"  N.  B.  No  poisonous  ingredients,  and  no  pains  to 
master  or  pupil  from  the  operation.' 

We  are  disgusted  with  suth  quacken^,  above  all  when  applied 
to  free,  voluntary  and  thinking  beings.  We  placed  these  books,  two 
years  since,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  most  able  and  experienced 
instructors,  whose  decease  we  have  to  lament,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  thoroughly  examined  and  reviewed.  But  his  engage- 
ments, like  those  of  most  who  love  the  cause,  were  too  pressing  to 
allow  this.  Our  sense  of  responsibility  compels  us  to  enter  our 
protest  against  it  while  we  have  the  opportunity,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  accounts  of  those  who  have 
examined  them  thoroughly.  One  of  these  accounts  is  found  in  a 
note  to  the  anniversary  discourse  of  B.  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  before  the 
Albany  Institute,  in  1830 ;  and  the  other,  in  a  well  written  article 
from  the  pen  of  one  competent  to  judge,  first  published  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  origin  of  the  work  is  thus  described  in  the  Evening  Post: 

*  We  learn  that  a  few  years  ago,  an  eminent  person  in  the  State  of 
New  York  encouraged  the  author  of  the  National  School  Manual  to  un- 
dertake this  work  ;4hat  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  largely  assisted  him 
to  carry  it  on ;  that  be  petitioned  the  legislature  of  New  York  that  his 
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looks  might,  indeed  should  be,  used  in  all  schools  which  the  public  school 
lind  contributed  to  support ;  and  though  the  legislature  thought  fit  to 
eave  open  a  door  for  improvement  in  the  province  of  school-books,  yet  an 
mterprising  book-seller,  presuming  upon  the  competency  of  Mr  Bartlett 
br  the  function  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  offered  that  gentleman  a  large 
mm  for  the  copy-right  of  his  valuable  books,  which  he  was  to  complete, 
md  moreover  to  disseminate,  with  all  the  address  and  industry  in  his  pow* 
}r.  It  may  be  that  just  criticism  can  anticipate  the  use  of  these  books, 
ind  can  prevent  an  expensive  experiment  which  will  impoverish  the  pub- 
ic mind,  in  exact  proportion  as  it  enriches  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise.' 

The  petition  of  Mr  Bartlett  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  *  fortunately  composed, '  as  Mr  Butler 
remarks,  *of  members  who  felt  the  deep  importance  of  the  subject, 
Buid  therefore  gave  it  a  most  careful  consideration.'  The  report^ 
firom  the  pen  of  Luther  Bradish,  Esq.  is  published  by  Mr  Butler. 
After  some  general  remarks  on  the  importance  of  education  and  the 
impolicy  of  granting  to  individuals  rights  common  to  all,  they 
discuss  the  question  of  expense.  They  next  go  on  to  describe 
the  character  of  the  work,  and  examine  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded. 

*  The  committee  have  examined,  with  great  care,  the  work  in  question, 
18  far  as  it  is  as  yet  published,  and  has  been  submitted  to  them.  They 
have  also  had  the  advantage  of  repeated  personal  interviews  with  its  com- 
inler,  and  have  received  from  him  minute  and  full  explanations  of  the  plan, 
details  and  execution  of  the  work ;  but  they  have  been  unable  to  discover 
in  it  that  peculiar  and  transcendent  merit  which  only  could  justify  them 
in  recommending  the  passage  of  the  law  asked  for,  or  the  introduction  of 
the  work  into  our  common  schools,  even  at  an  expense  much  less  than 
that  which  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would  involve.  On  the  contrary,  they 
feel  themselves  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  this  house,  and  to  the 
people  of  this  state,  to  say,  that  the  work,  in  their  opinion,  contains  many 
material  and  important  defects  —  defects  not  merely  of  detail,  but  of  prin- 
ciple. Your  committee  are  aware  that,  in  expressing  this  opinion  of  this 
work,  they  encounter  the  influence  of  strong  recommendations  in  its  favor, 
and  array  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  high  and  respecta- 
ble names.  But  they  know  the  facility  with  which  even  the  most  respect- 
able recommendations  are  often  obtained ;  and  feel  bound,  in  charity, 
even  to  believe  that  those  in  this  case,  as  is  stated  in  most  of  them,  and 
as  is  apparent  in  all,  have  been  given,  either  upon  the  authority  of  oUiers, 
or  from  a  very  cursory  and  imperfect  examination  of  the  work.  But  if  it 
be  otherwise,  your  committee,  while  they  entertain  all  proper  deference 
for  those  respectable  gentlemen  who  have  thus  lent  the  sanction  of  their 
names  to  this  work ;  and  yield  to  their  opinions  in  this  case,  all  the  au- 
thority to  which,  under  the  circumstances,  they  may  be  entitled,  they  can- 
not permit  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  dissuade  them  from  a  fearless 
and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 

'  The  work  in  question  claims  to  be  a  substitute  for  all  others  now  used 
in  our  common  schools.  It  commences  with  the  alphabet,  and  when  com- 
pleted, it  is  pretended  will  contain  the  necessary  instruction  upon  the  fol- 
lowing su1)jcct8 :  spelling,  pronunciation,  reading,  elocution,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  prosody,  geometry,  mensuration,  mechanical  powers, 
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book-keepinff,  geography,  biography,  history,  natural  aciencea,  law,  gov- 
ernment,  and  several  other  collateral  matters.  It  will  be  readily  perceived, 
that  the  range  of  thin  work  is  no  less  extensive  thaD  its  plan  is  singular. 
Its  peculiar  feature  and  professed  distinctive  excellence  are,  tliat  in  a 
series  of  lessons,  comprising  an  entire  course  of  common  school  education, 
it  presents  at  every  stage  of  the  scholar's  progress  through  this  course,  a 
collection  of  lessons  collaterally  arranged,  and  suited  to  his  attainments 
and  capacity  at  that  point  of  time. 

*  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  work,  the  committee  do  not  think 
that  in  its  execution  this  professed  and  important  object  has  been  attained.. 
On  the  contrary,  they  find  the  work  exceedingly  defective  in  its  execution^ 
in  this  fundamental  principle.   They  find  brought  together,  to  be  presented, 
to  the  scholar  at  the  same  time,  lessons  which  suppose  very  different  at- 
tainments, and  which  require  very  different  degrees  of  capacity.     Your* 
committee  also  cannot  but  consider  this  feature  of  the  plan  of  the  work  as 
deceptive.    They  cannot  but  think  that  the  placing  together  upon  th& 
same  page,  or  in  the  same  part  of  the  work,  lessons  upon  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  would,  in  practice,  be  found,  to  say  the  least,  esueedingly  in- 
convenient.    It  compels  the  scholar  to  look  through  several  volumes  for 
the  whole  of  any  one  subject  of  his  studies.    But  it  is  apprehended  that 
this  would  be  found  not  merely  inconvenient  in  use,  but  would  lead  U> 
serious  mischiefs.     It  destroys  that  simplicitv  of  arrangement  necesearj' 
to  distinctness  of  impression,  so  desirable  and  so  useful  in  every  system 
of  education.  The  want  of  these  would  lead  necessarily  to  confosion,  and 
could  not  fail  to  retard  instead  of  accelerating  the  scholar^  progress. 

'  Your  committee  do  not  doubt  that,  under  3ie  direction  of  a  discreet  and 
judicious  teacher,  the  studies  of  the  scholara  may  be  not  only  agreeably 
but  usefully  diversified.  That  variety  may  not  only  relieve  the  monotony 
and  tediousness  of  exclusive  confinement  to  a  single  stndy,  but  promote 
that  elasticity  of  intellect  which  is  favorable  to  the  scholars  general  pro- 

fress ;  but  such  variety  should  be  admitted  with  caution  and  judgment 
our  committee  attach  little  value  to  those  modem  discoveries,  or  patent 
modes  of  instruction,  which  make  philosophers  of  children ; —  men  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  in  a  dozen  lessons ;  or  profess  to  bring  the  scholar  ac- 
quaipted  with  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge  almost  without  effort 
They  neither  know,  nor  believe  in,  but  one  mode  of  becoming  learned  and 
wise  :  time,  attention,  and  persevering  study  only  can  accomplish  this.' 

They  nexi  present  objections  still  more  decisive  on  the  score  of 
its  execution. 

'  Your  committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  compiler  of  this  work  has 
not  succeeded  in  its  execution,  in  other  important  particulars.  They  can- 
npt  approve  the  system  of  pronunciation  adopted  by  him.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  sounds  of  letters  by  a  different  combination  of  letters, 
instead  of  conventional  marks  or  figures,  leads  to  confusion,  and  is,  there- 
fore, highly  objectionable.  This  effect  might  not  be  produced  in  the  mind 
of  the  scholar  already  considerably  advanced,  but  in  that  of  one  learning 
orthography,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case.  The  committee  say  nothing 
of  the  compiler's  manner  of  spelling  or  pronouncing  particular  words,  in 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  follow  any  one  known  standard  or  acknowl- 
edged authority ;  nor  is  he  even  uniformly  consistent  with  himself.  They 
also  forbear  to  notice  particularly  the  frequent  and  unnecessary  repetition 
of  the  same  lessons;  the  numerous  errors  in  orthography,  pronunciation 
or  accent,  which  may  be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  work. 
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*  In  the  reading  department  of  this  work,  yoar  committee  are  of  opinion, 
tiiat  the  compiler  has  been  but  very  little  more  successful.    He  has  not 
been  judicious  in  the  selection  of  his  lessons  in  this  part  of  his  work. 
liftany  of  these,  especially  the  early  ones,  are  exceedingly  objectionable. 
In  aiming  to  render  them  simple  and  intelligible,  they  have  been  made 
un^raromatical  and  even  vulgar.    These,  together  with  the  grammatical 
errors  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  work,  are  calculated  to  make 
'wroog  impressions  and  form  bad  habits,  at  a  period  of  life  when  impres* 
sions  are  strong,  and  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression  once 
formed  and  established  are  apt  to  endure.     The  committee  cannot  forbear 
here  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  compiler,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
frequently  draws  from  other  sources,  without  either  indicating,  or  in  any 
-way  giving  credit  to  the  authors  from  whom  he  thus  borrows.    They  no- 
tice, with  still  stronger  disapprobation,  the  changes  and  mutilations  made 
in  many  beautiful  and  familiar  passages  of  the  most  admired  and  classical 
aathors  in  the  language.    This  is  treading  on  holy  ground.     It  is  warring 
iritli  the  dead.     It  is  changing  that  cherished  identity  —  and  marring  that 
admired  beauty  which  have  been  rendered  sacred  by  time,  and  have  be- 
come consecrated  in  the  affections  of  every  true  lover  of  letters,  and  of 
every  friend  of  justice.    These  things  also  lead  the  youthful  mind  into 
error,  and  cannot  be  too  severely  discountenanced. 

'The  committee  forbear  to  enter  further  into  a  minute  criticism  of  this 
work.  They  would,  however,  observe,  that  the  treatises  on  grammar, 
rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry  and  mensuration,  which  it  contains,  have 
appeared  to  them  meagre  in  their  matter,  deficient  in  illustration,  and 
wanting  often  clearness  and  precision.  The  language  and  style  of  the 
work  generally  want  that  purity  and  correctness  indispensable  to  every 
Bcbool-book. 

*  The  committee  cannot  accord  to  this  work,  the  merit  of  economy, 
which  is  claimed  for  it.  They  feel  confident  that  its  use  would  fully  verify 
the  correctness  of  their  opinion  upon  this  point.' 

It  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  see  some  evidences  of  the 
justice  of  these  opinions,  presented  in  the  Evening  Post.  The  fol- 
lowing are  illustrations  of  its  defects  in  spelling  and  pronounciation  : 

*The  manner  in  which  Mr  Bartlett  illustrates  the  pronunciation  of 
words  appears  to  us  as  little  intelligible  as  the  words  themselves.  The 
columns  of  words  to  be  spelled  are  printed  in  the  usual  Roman  characters. 
The  pronunciation  sometimes  expressed  in  italics,  is  indicated  in  parallel 
columns  of  words.  We  will  give  a  few  examples  of  these  illustrations  — 
Uhlnpur,  kdngkldvt,  kdngkorse^  kuddy,  kHmtrd,  It  may  be  that  these 
words  exhibit  Walker's  pronunciation,  but  tlie  words,  conclave,  and  coti' 
tbrue.  in  their  usual  appearance  will  suggest  to  anv  child,  who  knows  the 
sounds  of  all  letters,  a  more  agreeable  pronunciation  than  that  intimated 
by  Mr  Bartlett's  italics.  Mbd'dl  for  model;  mbd'diit  for  modegt:  mundh 
for  Monday^  seem?  to  us  a  very  vulgar  pronunciation  to  be  expressly 
inculcated.  Pud*  ding,  jntVjnty  pronounced  like  pWUaih^  seems  to  us 
rather  Irish  than  English.  One  more  remark  upon  these  helps  to  pro- 
nunciation and  we  have  done.  We  should  like  to  know  how  the  pro- 
nunication  of  the  word  fathom  is  indicated  by  fdt  K  um,  or  monthly  by 
wtitnV  V  Uy  or  mother  by  mbV  k'urf  What  has  been  noticed  of  Mr  Bart- 
lett's system  of  spelling  applies  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  lessons  he  has 
given.  What  redeeming  merit  may  be  discovered  in  the  neglected  portion, 
we  invite  the  intelligent  teacher  to  inquire  into  himself.' 
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The  bombast  and  frequent  vulgarisms  of  the  reading  lessons  is 
partially  illustrated  in  the  following  remarks : 

<  We  shall  leave  his  Elocution,  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  Political  Economy, 
and  Geography,  so  happily  condensed  and  intermingled  with  reading  and 
spelling  lessons  in  three  volumes,  (we  here  omit  ftU  consideration  of  Part 
IV.)  and  bestow  our  attention  upon  Mr  Bartlett's  'sabjecCs'  and  ^langnage' 
in  the  lessons  he  has  given  in  the  arts  of  thinking  and  reading.  A  moral 
lesson  addressed  to  a  child  shall  be  our  first  specimen  of  jadicious  and 
edifying  counsel. 

"  O,  thoughtless  boy  !  beware  !  Let  not  the  dazzle  of  gay  things  de- 
ceive you.  Vice,  in  its  mobt  appalling  shape,  and  gangrene  state,  lies 
covered  with  a  gilded  dress  and  fair  inviting  form.** 

'The  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  Bible  is  most  happily  commended  in 
pa^es  37,  39,  and  40  of  part  II.  We  wish  we  could  insert  the  whole 
article,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  passages  of  this  eloqueat 
rhapsody. 

"  The  Bible  contains  the  earliest  antiquities ;  the  strangest  events ;  tin 
most  wonderful  occurrences  ;  heroic  deeds ;  and  unparalleled  wars.  It 
describes  the  celestial,  terrestrial  and  infernal  worlds ;  the  origin  of  the 
angelic  hosts  ;  the  human  tribes  and  hellish  legions." 

'  An  article,  page  106,  headed  General  Washington,  is  the  crown  of  the 
false  sublime.  That  part  of  it  which  describes  the  revolutionary  war,  is 
more  entirely  discharged  from  common  sense  than  any  composition  we 
ever  saw  that  pretended  to  it.  Here  is  the  passage  that  strikes  os  as 
consummately  ridiculous.    (Page  106,  P.  III.)' 

*'  A  foreign  foe,  the  arbiter  of  nations,  with  coffers  full  of  gold  —  an 
army  millions  strongs  and  ships  of  war  that  whitened  every  sea,  came 
hovering  on  our  shores  with  tire  and  sword,  to  make  us  slaves  and  bow  our 
necks  to  wear  the  yoke  of  royalty.  The  eyes  of  all  tlie  world  were  turned 
upon  us,  and  our  eyes  were  turned  on  Washington.  He,  his  country's 
shield,  with  chosen  comrades,  few  indeed,  but  brave,  met  the  invader  in  the 
tented  field  and  mingled  in  the  unequal  fight.  The  dubious  strife,  of  near 
octennial  age  wore  ever-varying  shades:  —  the  blood  of  heroes  fertilized 
the  soil  —  whole  cities  wrapped  in  flames  bore  witness  to  the  tjnnt,  and 
the  thrilling  yell  of  savage  hordes,  commingling  with  the  waF*tnimp's 
hoarser  note,  proclaimed  his  allies  in  the  work  of  death."' 

But  while  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  be  vulgar,  he  will  not 
condescend  to  be  simple. 

*  Have  we  room  to  celebrate  Mr  Bartlett's  felicity  as  an  historian  ?  Not 
adequately,  but  we  will  afford  a  single  passage  on  account  of  its /^erjpioi- 
ityy  and  its  attractiveness  to  the  young.  The  following  passage  alludes 
to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  last  American  war  with  Great 
Britain : 

**  Inconsequence  of  this  presumed  pusillanimity,  new  and  aggravated 
provocations  and  flagrant  insults  were  almost  daily  offered  to  the  national 
flag  by  the  transatlantic  belligerents.'* 

*  Soon  after  follow  some  statements  concerning  a  settlement  of  differences, 
such  as,  "  a  certain  Mr  Jackson  of  Copenhagen  memory,  was  sent  out,"  &.c. 
We  admire  this  Copenhagen  memory^  hecause  it  must  be  so  consummately 
puzzling  to  any  boy  or  girl  of  the  present  day  ;  and  wc  equally  admire  a 
certain  question  which  we  noticed  —  "  What  was  the  state  of  the  King's 
ear?"     We  did  not  look  at  the  text  to  learn  what  this  question  implied. 
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The  history  throughout  is  marked  by  the  entire  uHini  of  that  intelligence 
which  apprehends  the  uses  and  just  method  of  elementary  teaching/ 

The  '  opinions'  of  tlie  work  would  receive  a  useful  addition  from 
the  following  which  were  collected  by  this  writer  ;  and  every  friend 
of  education  will  sympathise  in  the  closing  remarks. 

*  We  have  seen  booksellers  set  off  their  commodities  with  certain  brief 
commendations  of  newspaper  editors,  and  professors  of  languages.  We 
have  ourselves  convtrsed  upon  these  works  with  three  gentlemen  thus  con- 
cerned with  the  public  press  and  with  education.  One  of  them  remarked 
to  the  writer  —  "  The  grossness  of  this  imposture  deserves  to  be  exposed 
to  the  public ;"  another  said,  "  Casti^ration,  with  no  unsparing  hand  is  due 
to  the  presumption,  false  taste,  and  folly  exhibited  in  books  like  these ;" 
and  the  third  observed,  ^  I  perceive  that  among  the  nonsense  of  his  own 
creation,  this  compiler  has  intermingled  some  of  our  finest  poetry,  but  in 
his  hands  it  resembles  clipped  coin,  and  one  recognizes  these  fragments 
of  what  is  beautiful  in  this  new  and  inconorruous  connection  like  stolen 
children  of  the  rich  among  gypsies.  They  are  mutilated  and  disfigured 
that  they  may  resemble  their  associates."  This  alludes  to  some  instances 
of  passages  detached  from  the  whole  to  which  they  properly  belong. 

*We  confess  we  look  upon  these  books  with  some  anxiety.  Is  the 
youthful  mind  of  our  country  to  be  trained  by  heads  **that  cannot  teach 
and  will  not  learn  ?"  Is  susceptible  childhood  to  be  wasted  upon  a  form 
of  instruction  which  never  can  build  up  the  inner  man  — to  become  the 
prey  of  speculators  instead  of  the  cherished,  developedt  furnished  objects 
of  well  adapted,  careful,  philosophical  teaching  ?  Is  all  that  the  wise  and 
benevolent  project,  for  the  formation  of  national  character,  by  using  the 
best  means  for  the  best  ends,  to  be  obstructed  by  a  trumpery  system  that 
has  ignorance  for  its  author,  and  self-interest  for  its  propagator  and  finisher.^' 

The  committee  of  the  legislature  next  discuss  the  general  ques- 
tion of  adopting  a  measure  like  that  proposed  in  a  very  conclusive 
manner. 

*  Admitting  the  work  in  question  to  have  none  of  tlie  defects  suggested, 
and  that  it  possesses  all  the  peculiar  and  superior  merits  its  compiler  and 
its  friends  claim  for  it,  still  the  committee  could  not  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  asked  for.  If  the  work  have  the  merit  pretended,  it  will 
make  its  way  into  general  use  without  the  aid  of  any  legislative  act  for 
that  purpose  ;  if  it  have  not  such  merit,  then  most  certainly  would  it  be 
wrong  to  force  it  into  general  use  by  any  such  legislative  act  But  even 
supposing  it  to  have  the  merit  claimed  for  it —  that  it  is  decidedly  superior 
to  any  o3ier  work  of  the  kind —  still  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  neither  wise  nor  just  to  adopt  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others : 
For  even  although  this  may  now  be  superior  to  any  other  work  extant,  yet, 
in  this  age  of  improvement,  who  would  by  law  limit  the  point  of  perfection  ? 
Who  would  deny  to  us,  upon  this  great  interest  of  our  state  and  country, 
the  lights  of  time,  and  the  benefits  of  experience ;  or  who  so  hardy  as  to 
predict  that  mind,  if  left  free  and  unproscribed  upon  this  subject,  may  not 
soon  improve  even  upon  the  work  in  question  ?  If  this  be  so,  would  it 
not  be  unwise  to  fasten  upon  the  state!  by  a  legislative  act,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense so  enormous  as  that  would  involve,  any  system  of  instruction,  how- 
ever perfect  it  might  seem,  or  however  superior  to  all  others,  at  the  time, 
it  might  be  acknowledged  to  be  ?  Instead  of  promoting,  this  could  not 
foil  ultimately  to  sacrifice  the  great  interest  in  question. 
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<  But  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  passage  of  the  law  asked 
for,  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  impolitic.  It  would  lead  necesaari- 
ly  to  the  sacrifice  of  tiie  interests  of  those  numerous  authors  and  publish- 
en  whose  works  would  be  thus  proscribed,  and  rendered  valueless.  These 
interests  are  oflen  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  industry  and  laborious  study. 
They  constitute  the  entire  wealth  and  sole  dependence  of  the  numerooa 
individuals  immediately  concerned  therein.  As  such,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
equal  protection  of  government.  It  has  been  well  observed  hy  the  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  in  his  late  able  annual  report  to  this  house,  that 
'Uhe  greatest  experience,  and  much  of  the  best  talent  of  the  country,  are 
enlisted  in  this  business,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are  constantly  giv- 
ing them  new  claims  to  the  approbation  of  the  public.''  The  interests 
of  these  numerous,  respectable,  and  useful  individuals,  should  be  neither 
wantonly,  unnecessarily,  nor  uselessly  sacrificed.  Sacrifices  of  individ- 
ual interest,  indeed,  even  to  effect  objects  of  great  and  acknowledged 
public  good,  should  be  made  as  rarely  as  possible,  and  even  then  with  ei- 
treme  caution ;  but  never  to  promote  individual  benefit  The  committee 
have  been  unable  to  perceive,  either  in  the  petition  in  this  case,  or  in  the 
work  to  which  it  relates,  any  good  or  sufficient  reason  for  the  sacrifices, 
both  public  and  private,  which  the  granting  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
would  necessarily  involve.' 

They  conclude  with  exposing  one  of  the  means  employed  to 
give  circulation  to  this  work. 

*  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  **  the  plan  of  this  work  was  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  governor  Clinton ;"  and,  "  so  far  as  it  had  pn^ 
gressed  up  to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death,  received  his  favorite  regaid 
and  patronage."  There  has  been  thence  inferred  an  obligation  on  tht 
state  to  complete  and  adopt  what  has  been  thus  commenced.  It  has  tweB 
been  pretended  that  the  faith  of  the  state  has  been  thereby  pledged  tD 
that  effect.  The  committee  believe  tliat  there  has  been  gross  error  opoi 
this  point  To  disabuse  the  public  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  to  do  justict 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  governor  Clinton,  whose  official  conduct  is  here 
called  in  question,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  present  an  extract  from  an 
original  letter  written  by  that  distinguished  individual,  and  which  letter 
has  been  submitted  to  the  committee.  The  letter  bears  date  the  94th 
April,  1827,  and  is  as  follows : 

<  Having  no  authority  to  direct  the  compilation  of  a  common  school 
manual)  I  have  never  officially  made  any  communication  to  Mr  Bartlett 
of  lJtica,on  that  subject ;  but  if  I  recollect  right,  I  think  that,  on  his  signi- 
fying his  intention  to  write  such  a  work,  I  expressed  my  wish  that  be 
would  execute  it ;  and  this  I  should  probably  have  said  to  any  other  pe^ 
son  who  has  exhibited  ability  in  such  cases  as  Mr  B.  has  done,  particulariy 
in  an  introduction  to  astronomy.  Mr  B.  showed  me  his  manual  last  winter, 
bat  having  only  time  to  glance  at  it,  I  gave  a  recommendation  in  its  favor 
qualified  by  this  rapid  and  general  view  ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  disparage  the  merits  or  diminish  the  sale  of  any  similar  and  con- 
temporary publications  of  merit' 

*  From  this  extract  it  will  be  seen,  that  so  far  from  the  plan  of  thii 
work  being  suggested,  or  its  execution  directed  by  the  late  governor 
Clinton,  he  merely  expressed  a  wish  when  that  plan  was  submitted  to  him 
by  Mr  Bartlett,  that  it  might  be  executed.  Instead  of  supposing,  however, 
that  this  work  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  otherii 
he  expressly  says,  that  in  any  recommendation  of  it  which  he  had  given, 
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o[K>n  an  imperfect  examination,  ''he  had  no  intention  to  dispara|re  the 
merits  or  diminiiih  the  sale  of  any  contemporary  publications  of  merit." 

*In  every  view  which  the  committee  have  been  able  to  take  of  thb 
subject ;  whether  they  consider  the  character  of  the  work  in  question ; 
the  natinre  and  importance  of  the  principles  involved  in  this  application ; 
or  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  interests,  both  public  and  private,  to 
be  affected  by  its  decision,  the  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  as  impolitic  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  legislate  in  the  manner 
desired  in  this  case.  They  therefore  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  the  following  resolution : 

*  Rtsolotdy  That  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought  not  to  be  granted.' 

Mr  Butler  here  adds  : 

*  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  committee  have  expressed  a  very  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  execution  of  the  work  prepared  by  Mr  Bartlett —  a  point  to 
which  I  carefully  avoided  making  any  allusion,  because  I  had  not  given  the 
books  sach  an  examination  as  would  have  justified  me  in  speaking  on  that 
sulject.  The  well 'known  accuracy  and  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the 
writer  of  the  report,  may,  however,  be  relied  upon  with  entire  safety  ;  and 
if  so,  it  would  seem — independently  of  objections  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure  —  that  the  books  proposed  were  fatally  defective. 

*  Here  then  we  have  another  instance  —  (the  injudicious  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr  Macauley's  history  have  alreaay  been  alluded  to)  —  of  the 
injurious  consequences  resulting  from  that  amiable  facility  which  so  oflen 
induces  our  distinguished  men  to  lend  their  names  to  applicants  for  public 
&V0ff.  If  the  decision  of  this  interesting  question  had  depended  on  the 
iolhonty  of  names,  the  books  of  Mr  BarUett,  with  all  their  imperfections, 
vooM  have  been  entailed  on  the  common  schools.' 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  give  full  exposition  of  a  work  which 
we  condder  grossly  defective.  We  know  not  into  whose  hands 
the  property  has  now  fallen ;  but  could  our  pages  gain  access  to 
them,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  them  not  to  hazard  their  capital, 
or  their  reputation,  or  the  public  good,  by  attempting  to  circulate  a 
school-book  of  this  character. 


Art.  VI.  —  Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  human  ingenuity,  to 
have  found  new  avenues  to  the  minds  of  those  unfortunate  be- 
ings, who  seemed  cut  off  from  social  communication  by  the  want 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is 
highly  creditable  to  our  country  that  so  much  has  been  done 
to  discharge  that  part  of  our  social  bond  by  which  the  helpless 
are  made  claimants  upon  their  happier  fellows.  The  claims  of 
the  deaf  have  long  since  been  allowed  ;  their  dumb  eloquence 
has  pleaded  not  in  vain  ;  and  in  this  country  they  have  as  great 
advantages  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  other  children. 
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Nor  have  the  claims  of  the  blind  been  unheeded  ;  but  we  have 
heretofore  been  obliged  to  answer  their  prayer  for  intellectual 
light,  with  a  sigh  that  the  pittance  must  be  so  scanty.  The 
time  has  now  comCi -however,  when  we  are  able  to  direct  upon 
their  minds  a  portion  at  least  of  that  light  which  we  impart  to  the 
rising  generation. 

Without  attempting  to  prove  that  blindness  is  not  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  any  kind,  which 
does  not  require  the  immediate  aid  of  color,  (a  self  evident  truth 
to  those  who  have  examined  the  subject)  we  shall  merely  allude  to 
the  causes  and  e&cts  of  blindness  ;  give  some  statistical  details, 
and  express  our  opinion  upon  the  number  and  kinds  of  establish- 
ments necessary  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  animal  organ- 
ization, that  there  shall  be  exceptions  to  the  perfection  of  every 
organ  ;  that  among  a  million  of  births,  there  should  be  a  certain 
proportion  of  deaf,  of  blind,  of  lame,  and  of  deformed  ;  a  certain 
proportion  with  the  lungs,  the  heart,  or  other  of  the  great  viscera, 
so  imperfectly  formed  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  their  functions  in 
perfection,  or  for  a  long  time.  We  shall  be  struck  when  we  consider 
bow  much  more  frequent  the  exceptions  are  in  man  than  in  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  we  shall  be  startled  to  find  how  much  more  numerous 
they  are  in  the  civilized  than  in  the  savage  slate.  The  individuals 
subject  to  these  infirmities,  if  life  is  spared,  impart  a  predisposition 
to  them  in  their  offspring.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
blind  ;  and  blindness  is  not  only  very  often  hereditary,  but  shared 
in  numerous  instances,  by  several  of  the  family.  Cases  have 
occurred  of  four,  five  or  six  children,  bom  blind  of  the  same  pa- 
rents, neither  of  whom  were  blind  themselves,  but  whose  parents, 
or  ancestors  in  the  second  generation,  had  been  so.  The  propor- 
tion of  those  bom  blind  is  very  small,  and  very  much  smaller  is 
the  number  of  those  who  never  perceive  light.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
the  absolute  deficiency  of  the  organ,  which  can  easily  cause  total 
cecity. 

The  proportion  of  those  born  blind,  and  of  those  who  become  so 
by  disease  or  accident,  varies  in  different  meridians,  and  in  differ- 
ent climates.  The  greatest  is  in  the  torrid  zone,  less  in  the  tem- 
perate, and  still  less  in  the  frigid  zones.  It  is  only  in  the  middle  of 
Europe  that  the  proportion  has  been  accurately  ascertained.  In 
Austria,  they  are  as  1  to  S45  ;  in  Pmssia,  as  1  to  900 ;  in  Den- 
mark, 1  to  1000  ;  in  France,  1  to  1050;  in  England,  1  to  1100; 
in  Switzerland,  1  to  747.  In  Egypt  it  is  supposed  they  are  as  1 
to  300  !  So  that  estimating  the  population  of  the  world  at  eight 
hundred  millions,  there  must  be,  at  least,  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  of  human  beings  without  sight. 

In  the  United  States,  the  proportion  of  blind  to  the  whole  pop- 
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tilation  is  less  than  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe,  if  we  may 
depend  upon  the  census.  It  has  been  proved,  however,  in  several 
cases  in  New  England,  that  the  returns  of  the  blind  were  very  im- 
perfect ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  more  than  7000 
blind  of  all  ages,  in  this  country.*'  Let  us  take,  however,  the  offi- 
cial returns,  which  gave  5431  blind  at  the  last  census:  here  we 
€nd  a  startling  number  of  our  fellow  beings, '  from  the  cheerful  way 
of  men  cut  ofT,'  and  condemned  to  a  short  and  unhappy  life  of 
darkness,  idleness  and  dependence  ;  and  it  becomes  every  christian, 
every  philanthropist,  to  ask  seriously,  how  can  we  provide  for  them  ? 
It  will  be  found  that  the  public  methods  hitherto  pursued  for  the 
relief  of  the  blind,  have  been  such  as  positively  to  increase  the  sum  of 
their  suffering  —  that  the  hand  of  charity  has  wounded,  when  it 
would  have  soothed  them.  Ask  of  a  man  who  was  born  blind, 
what  is  the  chief  source  of  his  unhappiness,  and  he  will  answer 
you,  '  Not  the  want  of  sight,  but  the  want  of  occupation.'  He  is 
condemned  to  a  life  of  idleness  ;  bis  friends  put  the  very  food  into 
his  mouth ;  his  physical  powers  are  undeveloped  by  action  ;  his 
mind  lies  in  the  barrenness  of  nature ;  his  manly  feelings  are  crush- 
ed under  the  load  of  obligation  and  continual  dependence.  The 
friends  of  his  youth  gradually  leave  him  ;  no  hope  of  future  inde- 
pendence gives  healthy  food  to  the  mind,  and  bowed  down  with 
sorrow,  he  atvaits  the  coming  on  of  premature  old  age,  when  in  a 
solitary  almshouse  he  shall  finish  his  sad  career  on  earth,  and  his 
spirit,  breaking  from  the  dark  tomb  of  this  world,  shall  emerge  into 
the  light  and  glory  of  the  next. 

Such  is  too  often  the  lot  of  the  blind,  and  such  it  becomes  from 
the  mistaken  notions  of  the  world  about  the  effects  of  blindness  ; 
whereas  if  the  blind  man  can  receive  an  education,  suited  to  his 
wants,  he  becomes  a  healthy,  active,  intelligent  being ;  he  has  an 
employment  by  which  he  can  support  himself;  his  mind,  ever  oc- 
cupied, does  not  prey  upon  his  frame ;  he  becomes,  in  short,  a 
happy  and  useful  member  of  society. 

If  the  limits  of  this  article  would  allow  it,  we  might  point  out 
many  of  the  errors  of  common  opinion  about  blindness,  and  give 

*  In  an  interesUng  and  able  article  on  tliis  subject  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  July,  1838,  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  ihe  number  of  the 
blind.  We  would  merely  premise  that  the  actual  number  of  the  blind  in  each 
State,  as  found  in  the  three  first  columns,  i^  taken  from  the  oflicial  census  of  1830. 

<  With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  blind,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  it  very 
accurately  in  this  country,  for  no  correct  census  has  been  taken;  but  from  re- 
searches made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  returns  made  by  the  general  estimates 
are  far  too  low.  The  only  document  we  have  met  with  is  one  lately  published 
in  Philadelphia,  apparently  taken  from  the  general  census,  in  which  the  number 
of  the  blind  in  every  State  is  given,  and  which  makes  the  sum  total  a  little  over 
five  thousand. 

<  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  proportkmml  number  of 
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some  useful  bints  to  the  friends  of  the  blind,  who  in  their  mistaken 
kindness,  are  every  day,  and  every  hour,  increasing  the  infirmity  of 
the  sufferer.  They  will  not  let  him  do  anything  for  himself;  they 
crush  his  faculties  by  keeping  him  in  idleness ;  they  continually 
remind  him  of  his  inferiority  and  his  infirmity,  by  condolences  and 
expressions  of  pity,  as  well  as  by  unnecessary  and  officious  inter- 
ferences :  in  short,  they  '  kill  him  with  kindness.' 

Now  such  conduct  is  unwise  —  nay,  it  is  cruel.  The  only  philo- 
sophical way  of  teaching  the  blind  is  to  throw  them  upon  tbttr  own 
resources ;  not  to  abandon  them,  but  to  guide  them  to  a  path  where 
tbey  can  go  alone.  '  Treat  them  as  beings  born  with   four 


tba  blind  in  sections  of  the  country  (to  small,  as  those  in  regard  to  which  the 
writer  of  this  paper  attempts  to  do  it ;  nor  do  we  agree  with  him  in  the  cmases 
which  he  assigns  for  the  apparent  variations.  The  fact  is,  that  we  cannot  make 
any  acrurata  calculation  of  the  number  of  the  blind  which  will  be  found  even  in  a 
population  of  one  million;  for  it  varies  from  temporary  causes,  and  indifferent 

generation.* ;  but  we  may  calculate  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  how  many 
lind  persons  will  be  found  in  a  populaUon  of  ten  millions,  the  latitude  and  the 
climate  being  given.* 


J%e  following  is  the  table  referred  to^  ahmnr^ 
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2817 

2135 

1           2 

Louiiiiana,    .     . 

36 

77 

113 

1909 

2485 

1640 

1          2 

Tennessee,     .     . 

176 

37 

213 

3201 

3044 

8950 

1          4 

Kentucky,  .     . 

169 

83 

252 

2729 

3064 

2050 

1          8 

Ohio,     .... 

232 

6 

238 

3940 

3993 

1596 

1        98 

Indiana,  .     .     . 

85 

2 

87 

3942 

3887 

1816 

1         94 

Illinois,       .     .     . 

85 

4 

39 

4037 

4443 

596 

1         66 

Missouri,      .     . 

27 

10 

37 

37m 

4251 

2566 

1          5 

Michigan,       .     . 

5 

0 

5 

6327 

6269 

1       108 

Arkansas,     .     . 

8 

2 

10 

3038 

3209 

2358 

I          6 

Florida,      .     .     . 

3 

16 

19 

1828 

6128 

1020 

i           2 

District  of  Co'bia, 

11 

8 

19 

2096 

2506 

1534 

1           8 

8974 

1470 

5444 

2363            2660 

1584     1 
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who  have  to  earn  their  living  among  those  who  have  five  ;  and  with 
a  httle  care  and  attention  in  youth,  they  will  do  it.  But  they  want 
not  charity,  in  its  common  sense  ;  it  is  not  charity  indeed  to  throw  a 
dollar  into  the  hat  of  9  hiind  beggar,  if  other  means  can  keep  him 
from  becoming  one;  it  is  not  charity  to  build  for  him  almshouses  and 
places  of  refuge,  if  means  exist  by  which  he  can  be  kept  from  them. 
The  utility  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  which 
shall  prepare  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  has  been  too  clearly 
shown  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  to  need  any  demonstra- 
tion here ;  and  we  shall  merely  make  an  estimate  of  the  number 
reqqisite  for  the  wants  of  our  blind. 

Uf  the  5,500  blind  in  the  United  States  it  will  be  found  that  nine 
tenths  are  born  of  indigent  parents.     Perhaps,  indeed,  we  put  the 
proportion  too  low  ;  for  the  poor  are  more  liable  to  those  accidents 
which  cause   blindness  ;  they  do  not  have  that  immediate  medical 
assistance  which  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  of  infants  can   alone  be  of 
any  avail ;  and  then,  when  blindness  has  once  become  hereditary  in 
any  family,  it  will  soon  become  poor.   There  are  5,000  blind,  then, 
who  are  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  an  education  :  the  next 
question  is,  how  many  of  these  are  of  an  age   to.  be  benefited   by 
education.  We  have  remarked  that  very  few  are  bom  absolutely 
blind  ;  a  very  large  proportion,  however,  become  so  in  infancy  ;  — 
fewer  during  childhood  and  youth,  except  from  accidents;  and  a  few 
lose  their  sight  during  manhood.     Old  age  dims  the  vision  often, 
but  seldom  destroys  it  entirely.     Among  777  blind  in  New  England, 
52  are  over  the  age  of  50  yeai-s  :  and  we  may  calculate  from  this 
that  certainly  one  fourth  of  the  bUnd  will  be  under  30  years  of  age, 
until  when,  they  may  be  advantageously  instructed  in  various  sub- 
jects and  taught  handicraft  works.     To  be  within  bounds,  however, 
let  us  suppose  that  only  1000  out  of  the  5,500  blind  in  the  United 
States,  are  of  an  age  for  instruction,  and  let  us  see  what  provision 
should  be  made  for  them;  for  as  yet  there  are  not  60  under  instruc- 
tion in  Institutions  designed  for  them,  and  30  of  these  are  in  the  In- 
stitution in  Boston. 

An  Institution  well  regulated  may  accommodate  150  inmates  —  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  New  England  Institution  will  do  this,  and  that  no 
other  will  be  needed  for  this  section  of  the  country.  The  New 
York  Institution  is  now  organized,  and  will  doubtless  suffice  for 
that  region ;  and  another  is  going  into  operation  in  Philadelphia* 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  blind  in  the  South  and  West,  there 
should  be  a  fourth  in  Richmond,  a  fifth  in  the  extreme  Southern 
States,  a  sixth  in  the  South  Western,  and  a  seventh  in  the  Western 
States.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
have  discharged  their  duty  to  the  blind. 

For  a  full  view  of  this  subject,  we   refer  to  the  July  No.  ol  the 
North  American  Review,  for  1833. 

VOL.  III.  —  NO.  xiu  49* 
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Abt.  VII  —  PciMART  Schools  of  Boston. 

Report  of  the  Primary  School  CommiUet  on  ImprovemenU.    October,  1833. 
Boston :  J.  U.  Eastbarn,  City  Printer.  t 

The  Primary  Schools  of  Boston  contain  aboot  4000  children, 
'  embracing/  in  the  language  of  the  Committee,  '  a  large  proportion 
of  all  those  in  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven;  by  which 
the  whole  population  becomes  interested  in  the  subject.'  They  are 
designed  to  teach  spelling,  reading,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  children  for  the  '  English  Grammar  Schools,' 
in  which  a  complete  knowledge  is  giren  of  the  ordinary  branches 
of  common  school  instruction.  In  the  Primary  Schools,  therefore,  is 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  education  giren  to  the  mass  of  our  citi- 
zens ;  and  on  the  health  and  knowledge  and  habits  here  acquired, 
depends  in  a  great  measure,  the  future  happiness  or  misery,  the  use- 
ful or  injurious  influence,  of  those  who  constitute  the  families,  and 
elect  the  goTernment,  and  control  the  laws  of  our  city. 

These  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  a  general  '  Committee  on 
Primary  Schools,'  divided  into  District  Committees,  assigned  to  the 
several  districts,  one  member  of  which  takes  charge  of  each  school. 
Repeated  and  urgent  demands  for  improvement  in  these  schoob  have 
been  made  by  members  of  the  Committee  and  others ;  but  have  often 
been  resisted.  In  June  last,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  '  On 
Improvements,  whether  any  and  what,  as  regards  physical  education, 
means  of  instruction,  and  books  for  study  in  the  Primary  Schools.' 
The  sub-com/nittee  '  having  had  the  several  subjects  under  consid- 
eration,' presented  a  report  on  the  Ist  October,  which  was  accepted, 
and  returned  to  them  to  be  prepared  for  publication.  The  pamphlet 
before  us  is  the  result  From  the  mature  deliberations  of  a  select 
school  committee,  in  a  city  peculiarly  celebrated  for  its  intellectual 
character  and  its  improvements  in  education,  our  readers  will  natu- 
relly  expect  much ;  and  the  frequent  inquiries  addressed  to  us  for 
some  account  of  '  the  Boston  schools,'  satisfy  us  that  our  distant 
friends  will  be  much  interested  to  learn  their  condusione. 

In  examining  the  report,  we  are  highly  gratified  to  ted  the  Com- 
mittee decided,  in  urging  the  necessity  of  pro?idiiig  aaileble  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  these  schools,  at  the  pMie  eapense.  Whh 
some  persons,  we  are  aware,  that  economy  would  have  more  iofloeDce 
than  any  argument  which  could  be  urged  on  the  score  of  the  health, 
or  improvement,  or  safety  of  the  children  of  onr  citizens.  It  is  en* 
oouraginfT  to  find  that  there  is  no  fear  of  irritating  the  *  pocket  nerre' 
of  the  people ;  and  that  some  appropriations  are  already  made  for  this 
purpose  on  the  grounds  stated  by  the  Committee,  that  *  the  imUresi 
on  the  money  which  it  will  cost  to  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the 
purpose,  will  not  exceed  what  is  now  paid  in  rent.'  We  cannot  but 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  proper  authorities  will  be  justified  in  listen- 
ing to  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  sub  committee,  when  they 
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are  compelled  to  utate,  that  '  a  very  large  Dumber  of  the  rooms  now 
in  use  are  bacUy  situated^  and  loo  sota2/ either  for  the  health,  or  comfort, 
or  proper  tducatiom,  of  the  rising  generation.'  What  a  statement 
this,  to  he  presented  to  the  world,  concerning  the  schools  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Boston  !  But  vfe  rejoice  that  it  is  made  ;  and  we  are  gratified 
in  being  able,  from  inquiries,  begun  before  we  were  aware  of  their 
Tiews,  to  confirm,  in  detail,  the  account  of  the  sub-committee,  and  to 
press  upon  the  public  the  importance  of  the  measure  they  propose. 
We  are  the  more  gratified,  because  we  are  well  assured  of  the  great 
and  persevering  efibrts  made  by  the  district  committees,  to  obtain 
suitable  rooms  in  private  buildings,  and  of  the  pleasure  they  would 
feel,  in  being  relieved  from  this  improper  and  heavy  tax  upon  their 
gratuitous  office. 

The  recesses  or  periods  of  relaxation,  during  school  hours,  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee,  are  not  less  important  to  the  well  being, 
and  even  the  improvement  of  the  children,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
they  will  be  required,  and  the  exercises  proposed  be  practised,  in 
every  school. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  this  subject  by  the  remark  of  a  gentle- 
man, familiar  with  our  prisons,  that  the  children  of  the  city  of  Boston 
were,  in  many  cases,  confined  for  the  day,  in  rooms  so  unsuitable 
and  unhealthy,  that  they  would  not  be  assigned  to  the  convicts  of  our 
penitentiaries, *  A  subsequent  conversation  with  Dr  J.  D.  Fisher, 
whose  experience  in  the  School  Committee  had  excited  a  strong  in- 
terest on  this  subject,  led  to  a  joint  resolution,  that  we  would  ascer- 
tain facts  precisely,  and  make  them  known.  The  result  of  our  in- 
quiries will  be  found  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Moses  Grant, 
Esq,  the  Chairman  of  the  Pripniary  School  Committee. 

To  Moses  Grant,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  ;  —  The  imperfect  provisions  made  for  school  rooms  for 
our  primary  schools,  and  the  persevering  but  fruitless  efforts  of  the 
district  committees  to  secure  better  accommodations,  has  long  been 
a  source  of  deep  regret  to  one  of  us,  for  some  time,  on  the  Committee. 
We  believed  that  we  could  not  render  a  more  acceptable  service  to 
the  committees,  or  to  the  children  of  our  city,  than  by  ascertaining 
by  inspection  and  measurement,  the  size  and  state  of  primary  school 
rooms,  and  thus  presenting  facts,  which  have  been  stated  so  generally 
as  to  gain,  apparently,  but  partial  credence.  We  have  spent  some 
days  in  ascertaining  the  condition,  on  these  points,  of  every  i^rtmary 
oehooly  with  the  exception  of  those  in  South  Boston,  and  avail  our- 
selves of  your  permission,  to  communicate  to  you  the  results. 

We  ought  to  say,  that  we  commenced  our  examination  with  the 
conviction,  founded  on  the  experience  of  physicians  and  boards  of 
health,  and  observing  teachers,  that  impure  air,  and  that  which  is 
exhausted  by  too  long  breathing,  impairs  at  every  breath  the  purity 
of  the  blood,  and  thus,  with  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  sends  an 
unhealthy  circulation  to  every  limb  and  organ  of  the  body,  which 
toads  to  enfeeble  and  disorder,  instead  of  invigorating,  the  whole 
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system.  We  are  satisfied  on  the  same  evidence,  that  confinement  to 
one  position,  for  a  long  time,  especially,  on  a  seat  without  support, 
in  the  early  period  of  childhood,  not  only  enfeebles  the  limlw  and 
checks  the  growth,  but  also  interrupts  the  operations,  and  affects  the 
vigor  of  almost  every  organ,  and  often  lays  tne  foundation  for  per- 
manent debility  and  disease. 

We  know  of  no  mode  of  guarding  against  these  evils  in  our  schools 
but  by  providing  for  them  large  rooms,  with  proper  means  for  ventila- 
tion at  all  seasons;  by  allowing  them  a  recess  of  not  less  than  half  an 
hour  in  three,  for  relaxation  of  body  as  well  as  mind ;  and  furnishing 
a  suitable  yard,  or  play-ground,  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the  free 
movement  of  the  children  in  the  open  air  during  this  period.  We 
have  regretted  to  find,  as  will  appear  from  details  annexed,  that  in 
most  of  our  schools,  no  one  of  these  points  is  fully  secured;  and  in 
many,  cUl  are  neglected. 

We  would  premise,  that  our  own  views  of  school  rooms,  corres- 
pond with  those  expressed  by  the  Prussian  government,  as  found  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1833,  and  in  a  document  on  this  sub- 
ject, published  under  the  authority  of  the  '  American  Institute  of 
Instruction/  in  1832,*  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  best  authors 
on  this  subject.  In  the  latter,  it  is  stated,  that  '  the  smallest  dimen" 
sions  of  a  room  for  thirty  pupils,  should  be  22  feet  by  20;  of  one  fox 
fifty  pupils,  30  by  25 ;  and  of  one  for  seventy  pupils,  35  by  80,  --  a 
liberal  allowance  would  require  one  third  more.  This  first  plan  gives 
to  each  pupil,  15  square  feet,  in  a  room  10  feet  high ;  and  by  allowing 
less  than  this  to  each  child,  '  we  hazard  his  hea^h  and  constitution.' 
We  would  merely  add,  that  in  two  Infant  Schools,  sustained  by  pri- 
vate benevolence,  we  found  a  space  24  feet  by  52,  assigned  to  seven- 
tyfive  or  one  hundred  pupils,  from  eighteen  months  to  six  years  old ; 
and  a  room  27.5  by  19,  with  an  adjoining  room  of  17  by  12,  to  fifty 
or  sixty  pupils,  making  a  space  of  12  square  feet  for  each  child.  In 
view  of  these  statements,  we  beg  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  table. 

[We  can  only  insert  an  extract  from  this  table,  which  will  show  the 
condition  of  one  district  selected  at  random  —  Editor.] 


School  Rooms  or  District  II. 


No. 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8 


Room. 

Long.        Broad. 

&[•  ro6t. 

PnpUs. 

29.1 

22.6 

654 

69 

18. 

17.5 

513 

65 

31. 

ia2 

563 

70 

16.6 

15.6 

256 

55 

26.11 

17.11 

481 

64 

42.6 

24.4 

1034 

67 

26. 

19.1 

496 

55 

26. 

19.1 

496 

49 

Sq.  r«6tto 

9.5 

4.10 

8. 

4.8 

7.5 
15.7 

9. 
10.1 


No  one  of  these  schools,  except  No.  6,  which  is  kept  in  the  vestry 
of  a  church,  has  a  place  for  exercise  for  the  children.     No  one  has 
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any  regular  Tentilation,  except  by  the  small  air  door  of  a  close  stove. 
No.  7  and  8  are  in  the  third  story  of  a  warehouse ;  No.  3  and  5  in  the 
second  story,  with  noisy  mechanics'  shops  above  and  below  them. 
No.  1,  in  District  IK,  has  but  8^3-  square  feet  to  each  pupil ;  and  No. 
6,  District  V,  but  2^^  square  feet  to  each  ! 

Opposite  the  number  of  each  school,  the  columns  present  its  dimen- 
sions, number  of  pupils,  space  for  ventilation,  apparent  slate  of  tke 
air,  number  of  recesses,  and  provision  for  play  ground. 

Where  the  ventilation  is  designated  by  a  cypher,  the  only  place  of 
escape  for  air  was  by  the  small  air  door  of  a  close  stove.  In  jorder  to 
describe  the  state  of  the  air,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  we  employed  fig- 
ures ;  as  1  to  designate  a  pure  air,  and  4  to  indicate  that  which  ren- 
dered breathing  oppressive,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  nauseating  ; 
but  we  omit  these  numbers,  as  being  mere  estimates.  We  have  in- 
dicated by  figures  the  number  of  recesses.  We  have  found  in  most 
cases  no  place  in  the  open  air,  connected  with  the  school,  which 
would  permit  even  a  dozen  children  to  play  in  peace  or  safety.  In 
these  cases,  we  have  marked  o  in  the  column  for  the  play  ground. 
Where  this  is  not  inserted,  we  have  rarely  found  any  which  was  large 
enough  to  allow  the  free  movements  of  half  the  school,  the  least 
number  which  could  be  dismissed  at  once  for  this  purpose,  without 
too  frequent  disturbance  of  the  studies  of  others.  In  those  cases 
where  the  height  of  the  rooms  is  not  mentioned,  it  was  usuallv 
from  8  to  9  feet.  Our  examination  was  made  with  all  the  care  which 
a  brief  visit  would  aHow  •;  and  while  we  cannot  hope  lo  have  escaped 
error  entirely,  we  can  vouch  for  the  general  correctneais  of  the  results. 

Assuming  the  lowest  standard  in  the  document  of  the  InstKute,  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  table,  that  the  schools  which  have  most  influence 
in  forming  the  constitution  of  the  children  of  this  city,  in  most  in- 
stances, do  not  allow  one  half  the  smallest  space,  which  is  considered 
safe!  And  it  appears  also,  from  the  report  of  the  sub-committee, 
that  the  city  are  thus  prodigal  of  the  health  and  life  of  its  children, 
without  any  economy  in  regard  to  the  support  of  these  schools. 

The  exceptions  to  this  statement  with  reference  to  size,  are,  in 
many  instances,  to  be  found  in  rooms  half  sunk  in  the  ground, 
—  sometimes  below  the  level  of  a  pond,  or  the  tide  near  them  —  and 
thus  extremely  liable  to  dampness,  and  to  the  stagnation  of  air.  In 
one  of  these,  the  teacher  informed  us,  colds  were  frequently  produced 
by  its  dampness,  even  in  visitors ;  and  that  it  was  sometimes  so 
dark  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  read,  at  half  past  two  o'clock. 
There^are,  however,  some  rooms,  particularly  those  vestries  of  church- 
es which  are  above  ground,  in  which  we  found  the  air  perfectly  pure. 
But  in  these  cases,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  benches  renders  them 
unsuitable  for  school  rooms,  and  the  height  of  the  seats  is  of  course 
painful  to  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  a  few 
rooms  in  which  we  found  the  air  oppressive  and  nauseating  to  a  de- 
gree which  rendered  it  scarcely  tolerable,  during  the  few  minutes 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts  we  state. 
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In  a  nomber  of  cases,  the  teachers  complained  of  its  effects  opoo 
them ;  and  in  more  than  one,  thej  were  but  too  clearly  exhibited  io 
the  countenances  of  teacher  and  pupils.  It  will  also  appear  from  the 
table,  that  in  only  a  few  cases  is  any  care  taken  to  proride  for  that 
ventilation  which  would  obviate  a  part  of  the  evil.  In  one  school 
(No.  9  Sudbury-slreet)  the  effects  of  an  air  stove,  such  as  is  recom- 
mended in  a  note  in  the  report  we  have  alluded  to,  are  sufficient  to 
riioir  that  this,  if  perfectly  practicable.  In  most  cases,  where  the  air 
was  in  a  tderable  state  of  purity,  it  was  preserved  only  by  opening 
the  windows,  often  with  great  exposure  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  impurity  produced  by  the  mere  confinement  of 
the  air,  we  found  in  some  instances  offensive  odors,  which  must  have 
been  highly  deleterious.  In  one  school,  the  teacher  informed  us  that 
she  had  been  made  sick  during  the  past  summer,  by  such  effluvia ;  that 
frequently,  the  air  nauseated  the  children,  even  to  vomiting ;  and  that 
the  board  of  health  had  attempted  in  vain  to  investigate  the  cause. 
Still,  the  school  has  been  continued  in  the  same  room,  at  a  rent  8uf> 
ficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  building,  well  situated  and 
of  proper  size. 

In  one  of  the  largest  rooms  we  visited,  we  found  no  light,  except 
from  two  windows,  at  the  end  of  a  room  forty  feet  in  length.  It  was 
filed  with  smoke,  which  we  were  informed  was  incessant.  The  floor 
was  visibly  damp,  from  the  effects  of  the  tide  which  flowed  under  it 
The  teacher  assured  us  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Committee, 
it  was  constantly  wet  during  a  heavy  rain ;  and  that  12  and  14  of  her 
pupils  were  sick  at  a  time ! 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  we  seldoio  found  any  space  suffi- 
cient for  the  free  movements  of  the  children,  during  the  moments  of 
recess.  We  often  found  the  entrance  to  the  room  through  the  filthy 
back-yard  of  a  house,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  stable,  or  a  black- 
smith's shop,  or  a  carriage-manufactory  house,  where  the  children 
could  scarcely  pass  in  safety.  We  met  with  few,  in  which  there 
was  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  school  room. 

One  room  was  situated  immediately  under  a  flat,  composition  roof, 
in  a  confined  situation,  and  was  only  seven  feet  high.  The  teacher 
observed,  that  in  summer,  the  heat  was  excessive  and  unmitigated. 

Some  of  the  rooms  which  were  good  in  other  respects,  were  in  a 
situation  so  public  or  so  noisy,  that  the  window  could  not  be  opened 
in  the  summer.  In  more  than  one  school,  the  exercises  are  often  in- 
terrupted by  the  noise  ;  and  in  one,  it  became  necessary  to  abandon 
instruction  in  music,  on  this  account.  One  was  surrounded  by  me- 
chanic shops  in  the  story  above  and  below  it,  which  produced  great 
disturbance.  Several  rooms  are  in  the  second  and  third  stories,  with 
steep  and  narrow  stair  cases,  entirely  unsafe  for  children. 

We  also  found  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  situation  of  the 
rooms  often  exposes  the  children  to  moral  corruption.  In  one  case, 
we  are  pained  to  state,  that  we  were  assured  the  houses  in  the  narrow 
passage  to  the  school,  were  the  resorts  of  licentiousness ! 
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As  the  natural  result  of  the  situation  of  the  rooms,  and  the  want  of 
a  spacious  yard  or  play  ground,  it  is  impossible  to  relieve   the  chil- 
dren from  the  effects  of  confinement  and  bad  air,  by  suitable  recesses. 
IVe  found  that  two  thirds  of  the  schools  allow  no  recess ;  and  only  per- 
mit the  children  a  few  moments  of  relaxation  in  the  school   room. 
Where  it  is  allowed,  we  were  sorry  to  find   that,  except  in  a  single 
instance,  five  to  ten  minutes  was  the  utmost  time  granted,  in  a  session 
cf  three  hours.     We  are  gratified,  that  the  committee  have  urged  th^ 
necessity  of  recesses,  and  we  hope  that  this  important  improvement 
will  be  adopted.     We  believe,  however,  that  thirty  minutes'  recess  in 
each  half  day,  would  contribute  to  the  progress,  as  well  as  to  the 
health  of  the  children  ;  and  we  know  that  the  best  medical  authorities 
deem  this  indispensable  to  their  safety.     The  fact  that  the  evils  of 
a  different  course  are  not  immediately  apparent,  will  not  prove  that 
it  does  not  have  its  share,  in  the  diseases  which  often  confine   the 
children  at  home,  or  in  the  debility  and  infirmities,  with  which  they 
too  frequently  grow  up.     We  cannot  but  observe  here,  that  in  propor* 
tion  as  their  customary  residence  is  confined  and  unhealthy,  the  need 
of  free  air  and  exercise  during  their  school  hours  is  more  urgent,  and 
the  obligations  of  duty  and   benevolence  to  provide  them  are  more 
imperious,  in  order  to  save  them,  if  possible,  from  the  worst  effects  of 
poverty,  and  from  the  aggravation  of  its  evils,  by  feebleness  or  iH 
health. 

We  have  presented  this  simple  statement  of  facts,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  used  to  promote  the  important  measures  in  reference  to 
school  rooms  and  recesses,  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Improve- 
ments ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  public  opinion  will  not  only  au- 
thorize, but  demand  their  execution. 

We  are,  Sir, 

respectfully  yours, 

J.  D.  Fisher. 

Wm.   C.    WOODBRIDQE. 

Such  is  ike  strong  evidence  we  have  found,  of  the  importance  of 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Improvements ;  and 
we  rejoice  that  they  have  appreciated  so  highly  the  subject  of  Physi- 
cal education.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  the  same  disposition 
to  improvement  on  other  points. 

The  '  means  of  instruction'  are  next  taken  up  by  the  Committee. 
We  would  simply  observe  here,  that  cards  for  spelling,  a  board  12  or 
18  inches  square,  on  which  are  painted  or  drawn  all  the  points  and 
marks  in  use,  from  '  comma'  to  '  double  dagger,'  the  Boston  Spelling 
book  and  Reading  book,  the  Testament  and  primary  arithmetic,  are  the 
only  means  of  instruction  or  illustration  to  be  found  in  the  Primary 
Schools.  In  a  few  instances,  a  black  board,  a  numerator  (or  abacus 
with  balls  to  assist  in  teaching  to  count)  and  in  one  or  two  instances, 
a  few  other  objects  for  visible  illustration,  are  to  be  seen.  But  these, 
we  found,  were  positively  forbidden  by  the  General  Committee. 

The  only  visible  objects  besides  these,  which  are  allowed  in   these 
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aurferies  of  the  young  miDd,  are  the  benchesy  and  the  desk  and  rod 
of  the  instructor.  In  view  of  such  ample  provisions,  the  Committee 
on  improvements  propose  but  two  additional  '  means  of  inslruetioa.* 
The  first  we  shall  descfibe  in  their  own  words. 


'  They  smggwt,  however,  that  a  grest  improvement  may  he  made  oo  thm 
**  cards,"  which  are  now  used  by  the  fourth  class.  The  improvemeat  to  whiok 
they  refer,  as  sugeested  by  one  of  the  Coinmittee,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words. 
The  principle  is,  that  instead  of  one  card,  containhig  a.^  now  all  the  letters  of  the 
Alphabet,  on  a  horizoctal  line,  with  other  words  and  objects  to  divide  and  distract 
the  attention  of  the  pupil,  that  there  shall  be  a  series  of  cards,  small  in  size,  coo- 
taininf^  but  three  lotters  on  the  one  side,  perpendicularly  placed,  and  these  letters 
so  ch(»en  that  when  conjoined,  they  shall  have  a  meaning  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the  youngest  child.  On  the  other  side,  the  same  word  to  be  followed  in  various 
combinations,  with  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  object  which  the  word  conveys. 
Eor  instance,  Cavi  No.  1,  may  have  on  one  side,  the  letters  C,  O,  and  W,  m 
capitals;  —  when  conjoined,  making  the  word  cow.  On  the  other  side,  various 
combinations  of  this  word,  as  co,  wo,  oc,  ow,  &c,  du:,  in  small  letters,  with  a 
picture  of  the  animal.  The  number  of  cards  required  for  all  the  letters,  in  this 
way,  will  probably  not  ezceed  a  dozen.  This  plan,  as  your  Committee  believe, 
will  combine  the  advantages  of  oar  present  caSds  and  those  of  the  dissected  letten, 
with  the  additional  recommendations  of  greater  facility  of  use  and  an  increased 
power  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  first  steps  of  loiimiog.  They  recommend, 
therefore,  that  a  Committee  be  raised,  at  this  meeting,  to  prepare  and  publish 
much  a  series  of  cards  for  the  use  of  the  sehools.' 

*  The  other  means  of  instruction  which  they  recommend  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Board,  are  small  slates  for  the  use  of  the  fourth  (low* 
est)  class,  on  which  they  may  imitate  some  marks,  or  letters,  or  ob- 
ject (?)  placed  upon  them  by  the  instructor ;  or  copy  some  letter  or 
letters  from  a  card.'  *  This  class'  they  observe  —  a  class  of  children 
from  4  to  5  years  of  age,  in  each  Primary  school,  confined  six  hours 
daily  to  a  bench  —  *  are  left  far  ike  most  part  wUhmU  employmeni,'  and 
this,  too,  'from  the  nature  of  the  case  P  And  are  these  the  schods 
which  do  not  fear  '  investigation  by  friends  or  foes  V  We  cannot  but 
add,  however,  that  they  must  find  ample  employment  in  supporting 
their  aching  frames,  and  restraining  their  restless  limbs  and  active 
minds,  during  hours  of  confinement  to  a  bench,  usually  without  sup- 
port, to  which  an  adult  would  scarcely  submit.  We  rejoice,  sincerely , 
that  the  Committee  have  fiimished  some  relief  to  the  '  listlessness'  and 
'  weariness*  which  they  state  as  the  result.  We  commend  their  prm^ 
deuce  in  confining  the  use  of  thb  dangerous  instrument  to  one  class 
of  the  school.  We  know  that  there  are  strong  prejudices  against  *  ap- 
paratus/ and  we  regret  that  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  made, 
and  presented,  and  abused,  have  given  some  ground  ;  but  we  are 
surprised  that  a  Committee  on  so  important  a  subject,  should  utterly 
forget  the  value  of  objects  for  visible  illustration,  or  should  fail  to  dis- 
criminate between  their  use  and  their  abuse. 

In  regard  to  '  books  for  study,'  the  Committee  on  Improvements  re- 
fer to  the  report  of  another  committee  for  the  character  of  the  books 
now  in  use,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  question  of  new  studies. 
As  the  design  of  these  schools  is  merely  to  piepare  children  for  the 
English  Grammar  schools,  in  which  the  course  of  common  school  in- 
itructioB  is  completed,  they  only  advise,  that  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
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ent  studies,  that    aritlimetic  be   adopted   '  as  a  study  of  the  whole 
flchool.'     Id  the  words  of  the  committee, 

*■  That  the  course  of  instruction  be  so  modified,  as  to  require  that  Nu- 
meration or  the  counting  from  one  to  a  hundred,  be  taught  to  the  fourth 
(lowest)  class.  The  combination  of  these  numbers,  so  as  to  find  for  in- 
stance, the  page  of  any  book,  be  taught  to  the  second  division  of  the  third 
class.  Arithmetical  Tables  to  the  first  division  of  the  third  commenced,  — 
completed  in  the  second  class  and  the  study  and  practice  of  the  rules  and 
examples  begun  in  the  same  ;  —  and  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Primary 
LfOssons  —  be  perfected  by  the  pupils  in  the  first  class  before  they  receive 
a.  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Grammar  Schools.' 

Such  are  the  only  advances  which  the   '  Committee  on  Improve- 
ments,' in  the  Athens  of  our  country,  propose  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee, and  through  them  to  all  who  adopt  the  Primary  Schools  of 
Boston  as  models!     Can  it  be,  as  it  is  said,  that  public  opinion  will 
allow  no  more  ? 

We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a  report,  did  not  the 
introductory  part  furnish  much  evidence  that  its  writers  were  not 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  schools. 
We  find,  indeed,  the  name  of  one  teacher  (and  only  one)  on  the  list 
of  the  sub-committee,  but  one  who  was  dangerously  ill  at  the  period 
of  its  preparation,  and  since  deceased.  One  passage,  in  connection 
with  another  on  a  following  page,  is  so  difi[icult  of  interpretation, 
that  we  submit  them  both  in  juxtaposition,  for  the  examination  of 
our  readers.     The  words  in  italics,  are  marked  by  us  : 

*  Ml  the  most  valuable  principles  *  Your  Committee  do  not  intend  by 
which  are  now  contended  for  by  the  these  remarks  to  say,  that  no  valuable 
writers  in  the  old  country,  are  those  suggestions  af$d  improvements  have 
which  have  been  discussed  and  settled  been  received  from  abroad  on  this  sub- 
in  New  England,  by  talents  and  learn-  ject,  and  adopted  in  our  schools.  On 
ing  equally  distinguished,  and  for  the  the  contrary,  they  know,  that  the  dis- 
most  part  have  been  in  successful  ope-  cussion  of  this  great  topic,  in  oiir  own 
ration  with  us  for  more  than  a  centu-  and  other  countries,  has  elicited  from 
ry.  In  other  words,  they  are,  in  this  time  to  iime  some  most  important  prin- 
respect,  borrowing  from  us.'  —  [Report,  ciples  and  truths  in  relation  toil,  es- 
p,  4.  pecially   with   regard   to  manuals  and 

apparatus  in  the  higher  departments.' — 

[Report,  p.  7. 

Without  attempting  the  difiicult  task  of  reconciling  these  state- 
ments, we  suppose  we  must  assume,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
report,  that  the  Committee  on  '  Improvements'  really  suppose  any 
improvements  of  an  intellectual  kind  to  be  unnecessary  and  useless 
in  the  schools  of  Boston.  Let  us  see  what  evidence  there  is  that 
they  were  prepared  to  judge  on  this  subject. 

We  first  beg  of  our  readers  to  review  the  statement  we  have  quoted, 
and  to  look  over  the  account  of  Primary  Education  in  Prussia,  in  a 
previous  article,  and  to  recollect  the  schools  of  their  childhood,  or  of 
Boston,  and  then  resist,  if  they  can,  a  smile.  We  will  not  trouble 
them  with  a  conclusion. 

But  next  the  Committee  inform  us,  that  the  system  of  Infant 
Schools  was  adopted  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  of 
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their  benevolent  patrons,  in  *  supposing  that  it  must  be  a  new  thing 
because  it  had  a  new  name' !  They  say,  that,  we  had  Primary 
Schools  embracing  the  same  class  of  children,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
both  as  to  character  and  age  ;  and  that  such  schools  had  existed  in 
New  England  from  time  immemorial' !  We  pass  by  the  high  com- 
pliment paid  to  the  discernment  of  the  numerous  friends  of  Infant 
Schools,  and  will  merely  try  again  the  method  of  juxtaposition,  in 
order  to  compare  the  two  classes  of  schools : 

PBIMART    SCHOOLS.  INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

Age  of  children,  4  to  7  years.  .tfge,    1}  to  6  or  7   years. 

Great  Objects,  —  To  communicate  a  Chreat  Objects.  —  To  train  the  body 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  written  to  health  and  vigor  —  to  produce  activi- 
language  and  arithmetic.  ty  of  mind  and  cheerfulness  —  to  culti- 

vate moral  feeling  —  habits  of  observ- 
ing, describing,  and  reflection  —  knowl- 
edge of  nature  —  spelling  and  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  in  many,  writing. 
Occupations.  —  Studying  on  benches.       Occupations. —  Studying  and  reciting 
or  reciting  in  classes   (standing  still)    spelling,   reading,  &c,  for  short  peri- 
the  alphabet,  spelling  and  reading  books,    ods,  counting,  singing,  hearing  narra- 
and  arithmetic,  to  the  exclusion  of  all    tives   and   descriptions,    conversation, 
other  occupations.  marching,  exercises  of  body. 

Treatment.  —  Confined  to  benches  Treatment.  —  Seldom  out  more  than 
three  hours  each  half  day  occasionally  half  an  hour  at  a  time;  frequent  mo- 
standing  to  recite;  one  recess  of  five  to    tion;  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  of  recess. 

ten  minutes.  Means    of    Instruction. Cards, 

Means  qf  Instruction.  —  Cards,  books,  slates,  pictures,  visible  objects, 
books  and  slates,  only;  visible  objects  figures,  solids,  objects  of  natural  history, 
forbidden.  and  other  apparatus  such  as  children  can 

comprehend. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  their  own  reflections,  in  comparing  the 
statements  of  the  Committee  with  these  familiar  facts. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  furnishes  ample  materials  to  sustain 
the  conclusion  which  they  will  naturally  draw  ;  but  we  gladly  desist 
from  this  unpleasant  task  until  farther  evidence  is  demanded. 

We  would  again  express  our  pleasure  that  the  Committee  have 
been  so  decided  in  urging  improvements  in  regard  to  Physical  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  City  Grovernment  have  been  so  prompt  in  com- 
mencing them.  We  believe  that  nothing  but  a  full  statement  of 
facts  is  necessary  to  secure  them  the  support  of  public  opinion  ;  and 
we  hope,  that  when  the  Committee  shall  find  opportunity  to  examine 
the  subject  of  Intellectual  education,  with  equal  care,  they  will 
recommend  improvements  on  this  subject,  with  equal  decision.  We 
believe  the  intelligent  instructresses  now  generally  employed,  will 
second  such  efforts. 

We  hope  that  the  example  of  our  own  schools  will  warn  others 
interested  in  this  subject  not  to  rely  too  much  on  mere  reputation  ; 
and  lead  them  to  investigate,  frequently  and  thoroughly,  the  provis- 
ions for  the  health  and  instruction  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  to 
act  with  equal  promptitude  in  remedying  the  evils  when  they  are 
admitted. 

For  the  information  of  distant  readers,  we  ought  to  add,  that  we 
have  no  where  seen  more  liberal  provision  for  school  buildings,  than 
in  those  appropriated  to  the  secondary  or  grammar  schools. 
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Art.  VIII.  —  Western  Literary  Institute. 

Proceedings  of  the  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College 

or  Professional  Teachers. 

We  congratulate  our  brethren  of  the  West  that  they  are  •  up  and  doing' 
on  the  g^eat  subject  of  popular  education.  A  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teachers,  and  oth- 
er friends  of  education,  convened  in  Cincinnati  on  the  9th  of  September 
last,  and  held  an  interesting  session  of  five  days.  The  following  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  their  proceedings,  as  published  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Literary 
Cabinet  and  Western  Olive  Branch. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  and  an  address  from  the  Rev.  Dr 
Beecher  of  Cincinnati,  '  On  the  importance  of  making  the  business  of 
teaching  a  profession.'  Pres.  Thomas  Mathews  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  After  the  Secretary  had  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Oct.  1832,  letters  were  read  from  twenty  gentlemen,  teachers 
and  others,  throughout  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  regretting  their 
absence,  but  heartily  approving  the  objects  of  the  College. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  referred  to  a 
committee : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency 
of  preparinii;  a  Manual  of  Instruction  Jor  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  which  shall 
contain  the  best  plans  of  erecting  school  houses  and  organizing  schools,  the  modes 
of  government,  and  the  most  approved  .and  practicable  methods  of  teaching  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge  ; —  the  work  to  be  aflbrdctl   at  a  moderate  price. 

On  a  subsequent  day  of  the  session,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
the  object  and  appointed  four  gentlemen  to  prepare  the  work  before  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

The  following  subjects  were  proposed  for  discussion,  viz: 

The  importance  of  oral  instruction,  especially  as  an  introduction  to  the  use  of 
books. 

Is  it  desirable  that  Physical  Education  form  a  part  of  Female  instruction  ? 

Ought  the  love  of  distinction  to  be  appealed  to,  as  a  motive  in  Education  ? 

To  what  extent  is  it  desirable  to  make  the  science  of  the  mind  a  part  of  a  course 
of  study  ? 

Ought  the  memory  of  children  ever  to  be  exercised  without  a  corresponding 
exercise  of  the  understanding  ? 

Ought  the  Hebrew  language  to  constitute  a  regular  part  of  the  system  of  colle- 
giate education  ? 

What  shall  be  the  order  of  studies,  to  be  prosecuted  in  our  primary  schools  ? 

Ought  corporal  puni!>hment  ever  to  be  inflicted  in  Female  Schools  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  session,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  ofRccrs  and  another  to  prepare  an  address.  It  was  also, 

Resolved,  That  a  part  ot  this  afternoon  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  remarks  of  individuals  connected  with  the  state  of  Education  in  their  vicinity, 
and  also  the  manner  of  teaching,  as  practised  in  their  respective  schools. 

An  address  '  On  Physical  Education'  was  given  by  Dr  Daniel  Drake 
which  occupied  about  two  hours  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

On  motion,  Resolved ,  That  (he  Board  of  Directors  be  instructed  to  publish  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  thought  best,  an  address  to  the  friends  of  Education  iu 
the  West;  setting  forth  the  importance  of  popular  Education,  requesting  their 
hearty  co-operation  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  public  mind,  and 
making  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  they  may  be  accomplished. 

In  the  evening  an  address  was  given  by  Timothy  Walker,  Esq.,  *  On  the 
object  of  Education  in  the  United  States  ;'  and  at  the  close  of  the  Lecture 
a  discussion  waa  held  on  the  subject  of  common  schools. 
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During  the  third  day  of  the  session,  committees  were  appointed  on  the 
following  subjects,  to  report  at  or  before  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
college. 

Ought  the  ancient  languages  to  constitute  a  part  of  education  ? 

Ought  the  science  of  nwnbers,  or  that  of  language,  to  occupy  the  more  at- 
tention in  the  early  stages  of  education  ? 

To  what  extent  may  manual  labor  be  beneficially  employed,  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing  the  expenses  of  a  Collegiate  education  ? 

Ought  the  requisition  to  engage  in  manual  labor  to  be  extended,  in  our  colleges, 
to  all  the  studenb«,  or  should  the  engaging  in  such  labor  be  optional  ? 

Are  there  any  defects  in  the  Common  Schools  ?  If  any,  what  are  tliey  ?  and 
how  may  they  be  remedied  ? 

Should  sacred  history  be  considered  a  proper  part  of  common  school  edacatioD  ? 
If  so,  what  is  the  best  method  of  introducing  it  ? 

What  shall  be  the  order  of  studies  to  be  prosecuted  in  our  primary  female 
schools  ? 

To  what  extent  may  music  be  introduced,  as  a  branch  of  common  school  educa- 
tion ?  and  what  may  be  done  by  this  college  to  promote  its  introduction  ? 

Has  emulation,  as  a  motive  in  education,  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  ten«!ency : 
and  in  what  way  ought  it  to  be  adopted,  as  a  means  ? 

Three  lectures  were  also  delivered  this  day,  *On  the  study  of  Charac- 
ter,' by  Mr  Alexander  Kinmont ;  *  On  the  discipline  of  the  Intellectual 
powers,'  by  Prof.  Stowe  of  the  Lane  Seminary ;  and  *  On  Intellectual 
Education,  particularly  in  its  early  stages,'  by  Pres.  B.  O.  Peers  of  Lexing- 
ton. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  session,  the  committee  appointed 
in  Oct.  1832,  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  *  Class  Book  for 
all  grades  of  schools  best  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  Education,' 
submitted  a  report,  in  which  they  say  that  they  consider  the  multiplication 
of  school  books  an  unavoidable  evil  in  the  present  state  of  the  profession 
of  teachers,  and  think  it  inexpedient  to  recommend  any  set  of  books  ;  but 
to  remedy  this  evil  by  raising  the  standard  of  intellectual  qualifications 
among  teachers  themselves. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  hearing  lectures  from  Mr  Clandios 
Bradford,  *  On  the  kind  of  education  adapted  to  the  Western  States  ;'  from 
Mr  Nathaniel  Holley,  *0n  the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  Uni- 
versal education  ;'  and  in  the  appointment  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  last  day  of  the  session  was  spent  in  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
Common  Schools.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr  Beecher  of  Cincinnati, 
Pres.  Peers  of  Lexington,  Pres.  Beecher  of  Jacksonville,  Judge  Hall,  T. 
Walker,  Wm.  Green,  and  S.  J.  Atlee,  Esqs,  of  CincinnatL 

At  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Hall  a  central  committee  was  appointed  *to 
devise  the  plan  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  and  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  shall  include  citizens  of  all  classes 
in  the  several  Western  States,  and  be  calculated  to  exert  an  influence  on 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people.'  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Committee 
should  report  to  a  general  convention  of  the  citizens  of  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  second  Monday  of  April 
next. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  raise  a  contribution  in  money,  for  the  support  of 
an  agent  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  on  circulating  subscription  lists  among 
those  present  $262  were  immediately  subscribed  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  cheering  to  see  acts  thus  follow  resolutions ;  and  the  results  of  this 
meeting  inspire  us  with  much  hope  concerning  that  which  was  held  in  Lex- 
ington, Nov.  6,  but  of  which  we  have  yet  no  accounts.  The  address  to  the 
friends  of  education  at  the  west,  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  Annals  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  would  receive  it  if  our  pages  were  not  pre-occupied.  We 
hope  to  insert  a  part  of  it  hereafler. 
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The  State  of  Education. 


Our  present  number,  as  the  last  of  the  volume,  and  possibly  of  the 
Work,  is  filled  with  an  unusual  amount  of  general  articles,  which  could  not 
be  passed  by.  It  furnishes  sad  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  accounts  we 
have  given  concerning  the  state  of  our  country  in  reference  to  Education. 
From  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  the  west,  we  find  but  one 
voice,  —  multitudes  have  no  instruction ;  —  teachers  are  unqualified ;  —  and 
fehools  are  wretched,  to  a  lamentable  degree,  where  they  are  found.  Still 
it  is  cheering  to  see  so  many  *  signs  of  life,'  —  to  find  so  many  earnestly 
engaged  in  Uiis  subject,  and  so  many  efforts  to  found  new,  and  improve  old, 
institutions.  An  admirable  article  in  the  last  Christian  Examiner,  presents 
the  importance  of  this  subject  in  its  true  light.  It  rebukes  with  proper 
severity,  the  wretched,  the  mistaken  economy  practised  on  this  subject : 
•Economy,  which  in  order  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his  intel- 
lect and  impoverishes  his  heart.'  ^ Money, ^  adds  the  writer,  'should  not 
be  weighed  against  ^^  soul  of  a  child,  —  it  should  be  poured  out  like 
water,  for  the  child's  intellectual  and  moral  life.' 

Our  recent  numbers,  as  well  as  recent  newspaper  articles,  will  also  show, 
that  there  are  parties  in  education  as  well  as  politics.  We  have  radicals 
who  would  pull  down  everything ;  conservatives  who  allow  no  change ; 
and  reformers  who  try  to  avoid  the  errors  of  both ;  —  and  we,  probably, 
should  be  assigned  to  each  of  these  parties,  by  different  individuals.  There 
is,  also,  an  anti-religious  party  ;  and  a  non-religious  party,  who,  unwittingly, 
fiivor  the  first  by  leaving  out  all  religion  in  education  ;  —  and  a  religious 
party,  who  believe,  as  we  have  declared  ourselves  to  believe,  from  our  first 
address  to  this  time,  that  while  theology  cannot  be  taught  in  n  common 
school,  religion  must  be  the  foundation  and  the  topstone  of  education ;  that 
the  Bible  should  be  studied  more  diligently  than  any  other  volume,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  religion  should  pervade  even  the  common  school.  We 
have  minor  sects,  of  apparatus  and  anti-apparatus  —  translation  and  dic- 
tionary —  whipping  and  anti-whipping  —  emulation  and  anti-emulation, 
teachers :  and  it  is  an  encouraging  thing  that  these  points  are  discussed, 
on  both  sides,  with  more  interest  than  ever.  It  shows  that  the  object  be- 
gins to  enlist  more  feeling,  and  wo  shall  cheerfully  aid  in  rousinjr  it  by 
receiving  proper  articles  from  any  party,  except  the  anti-religious.  Railing 
and  personality  we  shall  ever  exclude ;  but  spirited  controversy  would 
perhaps  excite  some  of  our  non-reading  subscribers,  --  one  of  the  untrst 
Parties'  we  know.  We  are  ready  to  have  our  own  opinions  as  freely  dis- 
cussed  as  those  of  others  ;  and  should  prefer  the  exhibition  of  interest  ex- 
pressed in  an  ottacifc,  where  we  are  considered  wrong,  to  the  apaUiy  of  dead 

**^A"mo*n<r  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  have  been  not  a  little  gratified  with 
an  able  and  spirited  address  sent  us,  on  a  large  newspaper  sheet,  pro- 
cr  the  appropriation  of.  the  public  lands  to  education.  We  rtioioi; 
fu^l  there  is  benevolence  and  interest  enough  to  make  such  an  effur 
fx.  the  cause,  and  hope  it  will  find  some  other  mode  of  acUon,  if  tjii^  W 
Sr  filially  wish  it  success,  with  one  proviso  ;  that  every  daii>.i»m 
^1  on  condition  of  equivalent  contributions  by  the  p4le.  ^^^ 
fo^oolntSient  of  an  officer  devoted  to  this  subject,  to  wj^^oi^"^  ""  ^ 
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priation.  Without  such  conditions  an  appropriation  would  only  serve  as 
an  encouragement  to  negligence,  like  the  fund  of  the  state  of  Connecticut ; 
or  as  in  some  of  the  western  states,  as  a  bone  of  contention  for  the  excite- 
ment of  selfish  and  party  feeling. 

Report  of  the  Western  Baptist  £DncATioifAL  Society. 

A  Society  under  this  name  has  employed  the  Rev.  Mr  Jacobs  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  schools  at  the  west  We  rejoice  at  this  effort,  and 
have  been  deeply  interested  by  the  report  We  have  only  room  to  say, 
that  the  accounts  given  of  the  wants  of  that  noble  country  is  as  much 
calculated  to  excite  anxiety  and  alarm,  for  its  future  prospects,  as  any  we 
have  seen,  or  have  given. 


Boston  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

This  institution  is  now  removed  to  the  fine  building  presented  by  Col. 
Perkins,  and  valued  at  $30,000.  A  fund  was  still  requisite  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  institution,  and  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  basis ;  and 
$50,000  have  been  subscribed  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  this.  The 
building  remains,  as  an  inscription  on  its  front  indicates,  the  gift  of  CoL 
Perkins.  We  hope  that  newspapers  which  have  circulated  a  different 
account,  disparaging  this  noble  example  of  liberality,  will  state  the  facts 
as  they  are.  We  regret  that  we  must  defer  some  particulars  conceniing 
this  and  its  sister  institutions,  to  a  future  number. 

School  for  Moral  Reform. 

A  school  under  this  name  is  proposed  in  Boston,  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  P. 
Wells,  whose  success  in  reforming  the  juvenile  offenders  at  South  Boston, 
is  well  known.  No  schools  are  more  needed,  and  we  cordially  wish  bqc- 
cess  to  the  plan.  Teachers  of  our  high  schools  have  informed  us  that 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  success,  arises  from  the 
habits  of  insubordination  in  which  the  pupils  are  trained  at  home ;  and 
none  but  such  a  school  can  easily  correct  them. 

Teachers'  Seminaries. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  an  increasing  interest  in  Teachers'  Seminaries, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  conservative  party  in  ed- 
ucation. We  believe,  however,  that  preparatory  schools,  for  short  periods 
oftbc  vear,  will  be  found  necessary  here  as  they  were  in  Europo,  to 
open  the  way  for  them.  Not  that  we  suppose  a  few  weeks'  instractioni 
will  alone  qualify  either  sex  for  sustaining  the  high  responsibilities  of 
forming  and  guidingr  the  young  mind  and  heart:  but  because  those,  who 
now  see  the  necessity  of  some  preparation  for  the  task,  will  in  this  way 
and,  perhaps,  by  this  means  alone,  ever  come  to  entertain  just  and  ade- 
quate views  of  the  subject,  and  to  take  measures  to  render  the  proieasion 
of  teaching  as  influential  and  respectable  as  its  importance  demands. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  fiicts  like  the  following : 

School  for  Teachers  in  Taunton. 

The  following  Circular  has  recently  been  issued,  and  sent  to  all  the 
school  committees  in  the  vicinity : 


-*. 
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«  TADWToif,  Oct  30th,  1833. 

'  Gextlemeit  ;  —  The  School  Committee  of  Taunton,  having  long  ex- 
perienced the  want  of  proper  qualifications  in  their  teachers,  ana  believing 
that  their  brethren  in  other  towns  in  the  vicinity  have  suffered  the  same 
inconvenience,  and  consequently  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools,  have  the  pleasure  of  informing 
you  that  they  have  instituted  a  school /or  Teachers,  which  will  commence 
tt  Tammany  Hall,  in  this  village,  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  November  next. 
It  will  continue  during  the  month,  and  longer  if  circumstances  render  it 
expedient.    An  experienced  teacher,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Presbury,  is  en- 
gaged as  Principal,  who  will  be  assisted  by  others,  and  occasionally  by 
members  of  the  Committee.    Tuition  will  be  modified  according  to  the 
branches,  &c.    We  respectfully  ask  your  cooperation  and  aid  in  inducing 
those  who  intend  to  teach,  and  who  need  further  instruction,  to  attend. 

F.  Crafts,  Sec.  o/T.  Sch.  Com.^ 

We  earnestly  hope  the  results  of  this  offer  will  be  favorable.  A  suc- 
ceeding article  will  show  that  a  similar  movement  has  been  made  in  Ohio. 

School  for  Teachers  m  Ohio. 

The  School  Examiners  for  the  County  of  Portage,  Ohio,  held  a  meeting 
at  Ravenna,  on  the  2dd  of  October  last,  at  which  several  important  reso- 
lutions were  passed  expressive  of  their  regret  at  the  present  low  condi- 
tion of  common  schools,  and  of  their  determination  to  make  efforts  to  im- 
prove them  by  the  introduction  of  approved  books,  and  apparatus,  and  by 
an  increased  attention  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  who  should 
present  themselves  for  school  teaching.  One  of  these  resolutions  was 
to  establish  a  preparatory  school  for  teachers  of  common  schools  in  the 
county  ;  and  several  gentlemen  having  proposed  to  locate  it  for  the  pre- 
aent  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  it  was  proposed  to  recommend  to  those  who  were 
expecting  to  teach  the  ensuing  winter,  to  avaU  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  themselves  in  their  profession.  This  school  was  to 
have  been  opened  on  the  11th  of  November, 

The  first  term  is  intended  as  an  experiment,  and  will  be  short ;  but  the 
Committee  hope  for  encouragement  to  pursue  a  more  extended  and  use- 
ful course.  For  the  present  the  course  will  be  confined  to  evening  lec- 
tures, and  daily  examinations  and  exercises  in  the  several  branches  al- 
ready taught  or  proposed  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  including  the  use  of 
Holbrook's  and  other  school  apparatus ;  and  to  the  discussion  of  a  series 
of  questions,  respecting  proper  management  and  discipline. 

One  of  the  resolves  passed  at  Ravenna,  was  to  appoint  a  Committee  '  to 
draft  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  of  that  State,  at  their 
next  session,  praying  for  a  different  organization  of  the  board  of  School 
Examiners  —  reducing  the  number  to  five  or  less,  and  granting  them  a 
pecuniary  compensation  for  their  services,  and  making  their  duties  imper- 
ative.' 

We  regard  the  last  as  an  important  movement.  The  time  has  been 
when  the  governors  of  some  of  the  New  England  colonies,  especially  of 
New  Haven,  could  perform  even  their  executive  duties  gratuitously.  But 
since  the  arrival  of  a  period  when  the  most  trifling  public  employments 
must  be  paid, — and  liberally  too  —  we  know  of  no  reason  why  school 
committees  should  form  the  only  exception,  in  any  part  of  our  country. 

(  Schools  iv  Virginia. 

The  Norfolk  Herald  of  November  8th,  after  some  general  remarks  on 
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'  The  members  of  this  Society  are  to  consist  of  the  school  visiters,  and 
district  committees  of  the  several  school  Societies  in  the  county,  and  such 
others  as  may  be  chosen. 

*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  diffuse  information 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  our  schools  —  to  suggest  improvements  in  re- 
spect to  books,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  —  to  procure  a  cir- 
cuit teacher  for  the  county,  and  aim  at  the  establishment,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  of  a  seminary  for  teachers  —  and  in  general,  to  devise  the  ways  and 
means  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects. 

<  At  each  annual  meeting,  this  committee  shall  make  a  report  of  their 
doings,  and  the  state  of  schools.' 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  Society,  Nov.  6^  it  was  voted  that  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  and  all  the  mmisters  of  the  county  should  be  perma- 
nent members. 

We  need  scarcely  repeat  an  opinion  we  have  often  expressed,  that  such 
associations  are  the  first  and  best  means  for  the  improvement  of  our 
schools. 

La  Fatette  College. 

This  college,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  substituted  for  the  Pennsylvaniib 
Manual  Labor  School,  but  is  located  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania.     We  gave 
an  account  of  its  establishment  in  our  number  for  February  last. 

From  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Institution,  it  appears,  that  within 
the  last  year  the  whole  amount  charged  for  boarding,  lodging,  tuition  and 
shop-room  to  52  students,  is  $3824.37 ;  an^d  that  the  whole  amount  actu- 
ally earned  and  credited  is  $926.01,  or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  charge. 
There  were  difiiculties,  however,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  removed  oy 
another  year.  W  hen  full  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  and  embraced  of 
working  the  complete  three  hours  required  during  the  whole  term,  the 
amount  earned  will  be  about  four  tenths  of  the  whole  charge. 

Franklin  Self-Supporting  Institution. 

An  institution  under  this  name  has  lately  been  opened  at  Shelbnm  Falls 
Village,  a  retired  spot  near  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  order  to  give  to  youth,  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  Each 
scholar  is  expected  to  labor  three  or  four  hours  daily,  on  a  farm  of  270 
acres,  purchased  for  the  purpose.  A  female  department  is  connected  with 
it  It  will  embrace  fifty  scholarships,  and  $100  is  received  as  sufficient 
to  found  a  scholarship.  We  cordially  wish  success  to  every  effort  of  this 
kind.    The  institution  now  contains  137  pupils,  half  of  whom  are  females. 

Maine  Wesletan  Seminary. 

From  a  catalogue  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Readficld,  we 
learn  that  the  number  of  students  now  in  this  Institution  is  167;  of  whom 
130  are  males  and  37  females.  The  number  of  students  employed  in  the 
agricultural  department  is  10 ;  in  the  mechanical  department,  40.  The 
'  department  of  industry'  is  constantly  filled.  It  is  contemplated  to  erect 
a  boarding  house,  so  that  the  privileges  of  labor  may  be  extended  to  a 
much  larger  number. 

Education  in  Indiana. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  regulations  of  this  State  respecting 
schools.  The  Legislature  has  adopted  a  course  which  will  make  crimes 
aid  the  cause  of  Educationy  by  directing  that  all  fines  and  forfeitures  aris- 
ing from  criminal  causes,  in  the  respective  counties,  shall  go  to  constitute 
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a  common  i\ind  for  the  support  of  a  county  school,  of  hi^h  standing.  In 
acme  of  the  counties  this  already  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  and  they 
are  erecting  seminaries,  and  are  in  want  of  competent  teachers.  The 
whole  State  presents  a  wide  field  for  the  establishment  of  common  and 
primary  schools. — Mr  Jacobs  Tour  in  the  West. 

Mercer  Institute,  Greene  Countt,  Georgia. 

We  learn  from  a  late  Charleston  Observer,  that  during  the  past  year 
the  Baptist  Convention  of  that  State  have  had  an  institution  embracing 
manual  labor  in  Greene  county,  which  has  accommodated  39  students ;  aU 
of  whom,  except  two,  have  boarded  at  the  institution.  So  far  as  can  be 
seen  from  so  short  an  experiment,  everything  appears  prosperous ;  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  their  first  annual  report,  from  which  we  derive 
this  information,  state,  that  the  *  literary  improvements'  of  the  students 
'have  fully  realized  the  general  anticipations  of  their  friends,  and  the 
result  of  their  labors  promises  the  most  happy  success  of  the  experiment 
of  uniting  labor  and  study.'  One  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
stated  by  the  committee,  that  *  about  100  new  applications  are  already 
made  for  the  next  year,'  although  not  more  tlian  80,  Ut  most,  can  be  ac- 
commodated. Eveiy  student  is  required  to  labor  three  hours  a  day;  and 
in  the  case  of  those  under  sixteen,  the  price  of  this  labor  is  deducted  from 
their  board.  Those  over  16,  pay  $4  a  moiUh  regularly,  in  addition  to  their 
labor.  This  institution,  though  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, admits  its  students  without  reference  to  their  pecidiar  sentiments^ 
though  it  requires  unexceptionable  morals,  and  prefers  professors  of 
religion. 


NOTICES. 


First  Lessons  in  Algebra,  being  an  easy  introduction  to  that  science,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  by  Ebenezer  Bai- 
ley.   Boston :  Carter,  Hendee,  &  Co.  1833.    12roo.  pp.  228. 

We  were  pleased  at  this  attempt  to  bring  a  subject  within  the  reach  of  younger 
pupils,  which  our  experiments  long  since  satisfied  us  was  enveloped  in  unne- 
ccssary  mystery.  Our  first  impressions  on  examining  the  work,  were  not  favora- 
ble, in  consequence  of  its  apparent  prolixity.  But  we  soon  found  the  truth  of  the 
maxim,  that  careful  observation  alone  can  estimate  the  results  of  patient  and  ex- 
perimental labor.  The  principles  are  introduced  and  illustrated  in  that  simple, 
natural  course,  which  a  parent  would  follow  in  conversation  with  a  child ;  a  result 
which  did  not  surprise  us,  when  we  learned  that  every  page  was  the  subject  of 
experiment  in  a  class  of  novices,  before  it  was  published.  We  think  that  there  are 
still  '  unknown  quantities'  to  give  the  mind  all  the  exercise  it  needs  at  that  age  ; 
and  we  congratulate  the  young,  that  they  may  thus  be  enabled  to  act  as  rational 
beings  in  the  solution  of  puzzling  questions,  instead  of  following  blindfold  the  old 
rules  of  'Fellowship,  Barter*  &  Co.  —  by  which  we  were  inducted  into  the 
mysteries  of  combination  in  numbers. 

President  D wight's  Decisions  of  Questions  discussed  by  the  Senior 
class  of  Yale  College,  in  1813  and  1814.  From  Stenographic  notes,  by 
Theodore  Dwight,  jun.  New  York :  J.  Lcavitt  Boston :  Crocker  & 
Brewster,  1833.    12mo,  pp.  348. 

We  have  given  an  extract  from  the  MS.  of  this  interesting  book,  and  are  grati- 
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'  The  members  of  this  Society  are  to  consist  of  the  school  visiters,  and 
district  committees  of  the  several  school  Societies  in  the  county,  and  soch 
others  as  may  be  chosen. 

*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  diffuse  information 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  our  schools  —  to  suggest  improvements  in  re- 
spect to  books,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  —  to  procure  a  cir- 
cuit teacher  for  the  county,  and  aim  at  the  establishment,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  of  a  seminary  for  teachers  —  and  in  general,  to  devise  the  ways  and 
means  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects. 

'  At  each  annual  meeting,  this  committee  shall  make  a  report  of  their 
doings,  and  the  state  of  schools.' 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  Society,  Nov.  (),  it  was  voted  that  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  and  all  the  mmisters  of  the  county  should  be  perma- 
nent members. 

We  need  scarcely  repeat  an  opinion  we  have  often  expressed,  that  snch 
associations  are  the  first  and  best  means  for  the  improvement  of  our 
schools. 

La  Fatette  College. 

This  college,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  substituted  for  the  Pennsylvaniib 
Manual  Labor  School,  but  is  located  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  We  gave 
an  account  of  its  establishment  in  our  number  for  February  last. 

From  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Institution,  it  appears,  that  within 
the  last  year  the  whole  amount  charged  for  boarding,  lodging,  tuition  and 
shop-room  to  52  students,  is  $3824.37 ;  and  that  the  whole  amount  actu- 
ally earned  and  credited  is  $926.01.  or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  charge. 
There  were  difiiculties,  however,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  removed  by 
another  year.  W  hen  full  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  and  embraced  of 
working  the  complete  three  hours  required  during  the  whole  term,  the 
amount  earned  will  be  about  four  tenths  of  the  whole  charge. 

Franklix  Self-supporting  Imstitdtion. 

An  institution  under  this  name  has  lately  been  opened  at  Shelbnm  Falls 
Village,  a  retired  spot  near  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  order  to  give  to  youth,  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  Each 
scholar  is  expected  to  labor  three  or  four  hours  daily,  on  a  farm  of  270 
acres,  purchased  for  the  purpose.  A  female  department  is  connected  with 
it  It  will  embrace  fifty  scholarships,  and  $100  is  received  as  sufficient 
to  found  a  scholarship.  We  cordially  wish  success  to  every  effort  of  this 
kind.    The  institution  now  contains  137  pupils,  half  of  whom  are  females. 

Maine  Wesletan  Seminary. 

From  a  catalogue  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Readfield,  we 
learn  that  the  number  of  students  now  in  this  Institution  is  107 ;  of  whom 
130  are  males  and  37  females.  The  number  of  students  employed  in  the 
agricultural  department  is  10 ;  in  the  mechanical  department,  40.  The 
'department  of  industry' is  constantly  filled.  It  is  contemplated  to  erect 
a  boarding  house,  so  that  the  privileges  of  labor  may  be  extended  to  a 
much  larger  number. 

Education  in  Indiana. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  regulations  of  this  State  respecting 
schools.  The  Legislature  has  adopted  a  course  which  will  make  crimes 
aid  the  cause  of  JSducaiionf  by  directing  that  all  fines  and  forfeitures  aris- 
ing from  criminal  causes,  in  the  respective  counties,  shall  go  to  constitato 
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a  common  fund  for  the  support  of  a  county  school,  of  hi^h  standing.  In 
some  of  the  counties  this  already  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum, and  they 
are  erecting  seminaries,  and  are  in  want  of  competent  teachers.  The 
whole  State  presents  a  wide  field  for  the  establishment  of  common  and 
primary  schools.  —  Mr  Jacoh^s  Tour  in  the  West, 

Mercer  Institute,  Greene  Countt,  Georgia. 

We  learn  from  a  late  Charleston  Observer,  that  during  the  past  year 
the  Baptist  Convention  of  that  State  have  had  an  institution  embracing 
manual  labor  in  Greene  county,  which  has  accommodated  39  students ;  aU 
of  whom,  except  two,  have  boarded  at  the  institution.  So  far  as  can  be 
seen  from  so  short  an  experiment,  everything  appears  prosperous ;  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  their  first  annual  report,  from  which  we  derive 
this  information,  state,  that  the  *  literary  improvements'  of  the  students 
'  have  fully  realized  the  general  anticipations  of  their  friends,  and  the 
result  of  their  labors  promises  the  most  happy  success  of  the  experiment 
of  uniting  labor  and  study.'  One  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
stated  by  the  committee,  that  *  about  100  new  applications  are  already 
made  for  the  next  year,'  although  not  more  tlian  80,  Ut  most,  can  be  ac- 
commodated. Every  student  is  required  to  labor  three  hours  a  day;  and 
in  the  case  of  those  under  sixteen,  the  price  of  this  labor  Is  deducted  from 
their  board.  Those  over  16,  pay  $4  a  moiUh  regularly,  in  addition  to  their 
labor.  This  institution,  though  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, admits  its  students  without  reference  to  their  peculiar  sentiments^ 
though  it  requires  unexceptionable  morals,  and  prefers  professors  of 
religion. 


NOTICES. 


First  Lessons  in  Algebra,  being  an  easy  introduction  to  that  science,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  by  Ebenezer  Bai- 
ley.   Boston :  Carter,  Hendee,  &  Co.  1833.     12mo.  pp.  228. 

Wo  were  pleased  at  this  attempt  to  bring  a  subject  within  the  reach  of  younger 
pupils,  which  our  experiments  long  since  satisfied  us  was  enveloped  in  unne- 
cessary  mystery.  Owr  first  impressions  on  examining  the  work,  were  not  favora- 
ble, in  consequence  of  its  apparent  prolixity.  But  we  soon  found  the  truth  of  the 
maxim,  that  careful  observation  alone  can  estimate  the  restults  of  patient  and  ex- 
perimental labor.  The  principles  are  introduced  and  illustrated  in  that  simple, 
natural  course,  which  a  parent  would  follow  in  conversation  with  a  child ;  a  result 
which  did  not  surprise  us,  when  we  learned  that  every  page  was  the  subject  of 
experiment  in  a  class  of  novices,  before  it  was  published.  We  think  that  there  are 
still  *■  unknown  quantities'  to  give  the  miud  all  the  exercise  it  needs  at  that  age  ; 
and  wc  congratulate  the  young,  that  they  may  thus  be  enabled  to  act  as  rational 
beings  in  the  solution  of  puzzling  questions,  instead  of  following  blindfold  the  old 
rules  of  'Fellowship,  Barter*  &  Co.  —  by  which  we  were  inducted  into  the 
mysteries  of  combination  in  numbers. 

President  D wight's  Decisions  of  Questions  discussed  by  the  Senior 
class  of  Yale  College,  in  J 813  and  1814.  From  Stenographic  notes,  by 
Theodore  Dwight,  jun.  New  York :  J.  Leavitt  Boston :  Crocker  & 
Brewster,  1833.    J2mo,  pp.  348. 

We  have  given  an  extract  from  the  MS.  of  this  interesting  book,  and  are  grati- 
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fied  to  annouoce  iU  appearance.  It  contains  decisions  on  a  great  variety  of  ques- 
tions, most  of  which  are  moral  or  political,  and  some  of  temporary  interest,  or 
doubtful  value.  But  all  of  them  will  assist  the  leader  in  understanding  the  oian- 
ner  in  which  a  teacher  addressed  himself  to  his  pupilb,  who  with  some  obvious 
defects,  excited  peculiar  interest  and  veneration  in  those  whom  he  taught  Of 
course,  much  is  lost  in  separating  a  single  lesson  from  those  which  preceded  and 
followed  it  on  other  ;  objects ;  and  from  the  manner  of  recording  them.  But  those 
who  heard  him,  will  still  find  his  spirit  lingering  in  these  pages. 

£lemeiit8  of  CheroiBtry,  with  practical  ezerciaes,  illustrated  by  140  en- 
gnvingB  on  wood,  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Francis  J.  Gnind.  Boston : 
Cuter,  Hendee  &  Co.    J2mo.  pp.  382. 

It  cannot  be  expected  by  any  who  know  the  labors  of  a  periodical,  or  consider 
Its  nature,  that  we  can  ascertain,  or  certify  to,  the  accuracy  of  extended  worlu 
which  we  notice,  especially  on  science.  We  can  only  speak  of  its  plan,  its  meth- 
ods of  Ulustraiion,  or  its  selections,  and  point  out  some  of  its  excellences  or  de- 
fects. The  work  before  us,  for  example,  would  require  the  whole  labor  of  a 
month.  In  examining  it  as  we  are  able  to  do,  we  are  dissatisfied  with  one  pait  of 
its  arrangement,  we  mean  the  attempt  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  all  the  ap- 
paratus, and  most  of  the  abstract  principles  of  the  science,  at  the  very  outsei,  and 
we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  this  defect.  We  have  been,  highly  gratified  in  ex- 
amining the  remainder  of  the  work.  The  explanations  are  clear,  the  distinctions 
strongly  marked,  the  order  of  arrangement  natural ;  and  the  illustrations  surpass 
in  beauty  and  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  in  life,  any  which  we  have  ever  seen  in 
a  school  book.    The  mechanical  execution  is  excellent. 

We  regret  to  find  in  this  lucid  and  interesting  exhibition  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
not  a  single  reference  to  the  great  Lawgiver ;  and  we  enter  our  protest  aeainst 
this  ne^  lect.  Every  book  of  science  Jor  youth  which  describes  the  works  and 
productions  of  nature,  is  bound,  in  our  view,  to  refer  to  the  Author  of  nature. 
The  atheist  would  desire  no  more,  than  that  God  should  not  be  seen  or  acknowl- 
edged by  the  young,  in  his  works. 

Peter  Parley's  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  to  Children.  With 
numerous  Engravings.  Boston :  Carter  &  Hendee,  1833.  Square  l(imo, 
pp.  144. 

Like  the  other  works  by  the  same  author,  this  little  book  is  rendered  highly 
inviting  by  its  agreeable  and  simple  style,  by  its  numerous  and  beautiful  engrav- 
ings, as  well  as  by  its  neatness  of  execution.  It  has  also  other  merits.  By  pro- 
viding first  lessons  in  arithmetic  from  objects,  and  from  those  with  which  the 
child  18  familiar,  we  prevent  that  early  disgust  which  children  oflen  acquire  with 
Uie  whole  subject.  At  the  same  time,  we  suspect  that  many  a  child  will  follow 
the  example  of  some  urchins,  who  carefully  secure  all  the  butter,  and  throw  the 
bread  to  tne  dogs.  There  is  not  a  little  danger  of  rendering  dishes  so  savory  as 
to  spoil  the  taste  for  simple  food ;  and  this  is  the  tendency  of  too  many  of  the 
works  of  this  author.  We  are  sorry,  also,  not  to  find  more  evidence  of  that  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  in  arranging  the  questions,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  render  a  child's  book  of  permanent  value.  Of  its  immediate  usefulness 
and  success  we  have  little  doubt. 

Book  of  Commerce  by  Sea  and  Land  ;  exhibiting  its  connection  with 
agriculture,  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  to  which  are  added  a  History  of 
Commerce  and  a  Chronological  table,  designed  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Ulustrated  by  a  Map  and  numerous  Engravings.  Boston:  Allen  &,  Tick- 
nor,  1833.    Square  12mo,  pp.  18G. 

The  preface  of  the  author  describes  this  work  more  correctly  than  its  title :  — 
<  This  littlo  book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  leading  articles  of  commerce; 
of  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdom,  including  an  account  of  their 
mode  of  cultivation,  preparation,  or  manufacture,  where  they  are  found,  where 
and  to  what  extent  they  are  exported,  &c.' 

The  style  is  animated  and  clear.  The  engravings  were  originally  good;  but 
the  beauty,  and  even  the  distinctness  of  many  of  them  is  injured,  as  it  always 
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must  be  ia  a  stereotype  work.  The  work  presents  a  mass  of  iDformation  not 
easily  obtained  elscwiicro ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  both  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  children  as  a  reading  book  or  ao  evening  companion,  — '  provided  neverthe' 
lessy  they  are  not  already  too  much  overloaded  with  books  and  mental  occupation. 
Still  we  think  there  are  some  serious  defects  in  the  proportion  of  its  parts.  A 
single  anecdote  of  the  mule  occupies  more,  for  example,  than  the  whole  account 
of  that  curious  and  important  commercial  instrument,  the  telegraph.  The  name 
gives  little  idea  of  the  work  ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  any  appro- 
priate title  for  such  a  collection  of  facts. 

The  First  Class  Reader ;  a  selection  of  Blxercises  in  Reading,  from 
standard  British  and  American  authors,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  the  United  States.    By  B.  D.  Emerson.     12mo,  pp.  ^7Q. 

Second  Class  Reader ;  designed  for  the  use  of  the  middle  class  of 
schools  in  the  United  States.  By  B.  D.  Emerson.  12mo.  pp.  168.  Bos- 
ton :  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Co. 

It  is  desirable  in  our  view,  that  new  reading  books  should  be  issued  for  the 
young,  as  well  as  for  the  old  ;  and  it  is  one  mode  of  forming  a  library  of  select 
literature  in  each  family.  We  are  pleased  with  these  selections,  for  we  thiuk 
they  are  executed  on  the  plan  proposed  ;  that  '  each  extract  should  contain  some 
useful  truth — something  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  amusement  of  a  pass- 
ing hour.*  The  value  ofsome  of  the  articles  for  the  young ;  as  *The  Popkins  Fami- 
ly/ and  *  The  deception  practised  by  Columbus,'  is  doubtful.  But  we  are  par- 
ticularly gratified  to  find  so  many  pieces  of  a  religious  character,  (yet  so  far  as  we 
observe,  not  at  all  sectarian,)  and  especially  to  find  extracts  from  *  the  best  of 
books  —  that  children  may  not  be  left  *  without  God  in  the  world,*  in  which  their 
characters  are  formed. 

You-vg's  Mathematics.  Messrs  Carey  &  Lea  have  published  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analytical  Geometry  ;  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  and  of  the  Dif- 
ferential Calculus,  by  Mr  Younff,  whose  treatises  on  Algebra  and 
Geometry  we  have  formerly  noticed. 


EDUCATION  CONVENTION   IN  KENTUCKY. 
Convention  of  Teachers, 

We  have  just  received  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conventions 
held  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  during  the  last  month,  in  time  to  odd  to  this 
number  an  outline  of  their  proceedings. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  Convention  of  Teachers  assembled  and 
organized  in  the  chapel  of  the  University  —  Rev  I.  Van  Doren,  Chairman, 
and  Mr  W.  H.  Tyler,  Secretary.  Fifty  Teachers,  from  various  parts  of 
the  State,  were  present.  The  Convention  then  listened  to  an  address,  by 
Dr  Beecher,  *0n  the  Dignity  and  Importance  of  the  Profession  of  Teach- 
ing,' of  which  a  copy  was  requested  for  publication.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  question  was  introduced  —  *  What  can  be  done  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  intellectual  improvement  among  us  ?  which  gave  rise  to  a  very  spirited 
discussion,  in  which  Presidents  Young  and  Peers,  Messrs  Benedict,  Gale 
and  L.  H.  Van  Doren,  took  part'  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Pres. 
Peers,  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause. 

On  the  7lh  November,  resolutions  were  discussed  and  passed,  earnestly 
recommending  County  Assodaixons  of  Teachers^  with  regular  exercises 
and  discussions,  previously  prepared,  for  mutual  improvement  in  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  the  appointment  of  Corresponding  CommUttes  throughout  the 
State.  It  was  also  recommended  that  these  associations  report  annually, 
and  fully,  the  statistics  of  schools  in  their  counties.  An  annual  State  Con- 
vealion  was  also  proposed,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  all. 

On  the  8th,  it  was  decided  to  recommend,  to  the  General  Education 
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Convention,  then  sitting,  the  expediency  of  raising  fiinds  to  employ  an 
efficient  General  »^gent  to  travel  throughout  the  State,  organize  associa- 
tions, collect  information,  and  in  other  ways  endeavor  to  promote  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  listening 
to  an  address  before  the  General  Convention,  and  in  discussing  and  adopt- 
ing the  '  Constitution  for  the  Kentucky  Association  of  Professional  Teach- 
ers/ Officers  were  then  appointed  for  this  association,  on  the  nomination 
of  a  committee.  One  gentleman  from  each  county  of  the  State  was  also 
selected,  who  should  be  requested  to  deliver  addresses  on  the  subject  of 
education,  and  to  exert  himself  in  forming  a  county  association. 

Afler  passing  votps  of  thanks,  and  requesting  editors  throughout  the 
State  to  publish  their  proceedings,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Frankfort,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  August,  1834. 

General  Education  Convention, 

The  General  Education  Convention  was  called  to  order  in  the  College 
chapel,  on  the  7th  November,  by  President  Peers ;  on  whose  nomination 
Dr  Ferguson,  of  Louisville,  was  chosen  President,  and  Col.  Garrard  of 
Bourbon  county,  Vice-President ;  W.  Tannehill  was  chosen  Secretary. 
About  150  gentlemen  were  present,  as  delegates  from  the  several  coun- 
ties; and  NIessrs  Beecher,  Drake,  Symmes  and  Dullard,  of  Cincinnati  — 
Kirk  and  Romeyn  of  Albany,  and  Edwards  and  Storrs  of  Massachusetts, 
were  invited  to  take  seats  as  honorary  members. 

The  convention  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Bishop  Smith.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  distribute  several  thousand  numbers  of  the  Annals  and 
Reporter,  (forwarded  by  the  Editor,  by  the  desire  of  Pros.  Peers,)  and  to 
tender  the  thanks  of  the  convention  to  the  Editor.  Copies  of  the  report 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  Education  were  presented  by  President 
Peers,  and  accepted  with  similar  courtesy.  A  committee  of  arrangements 
was  appointed.  A  statistical  account  of  the  common  schools  of  Kentucky 
was  presented  by  Pres.  Peers ;  and  5000  copies  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  remainder  of  the  morning  was  occupied  in  hearing  the  address  of  Dr 
Beecher,  before  mentioned. 

In  the  aflernoon,  the  committee  for  the  preparation  of  Business  proposed 
several  resolutions.  The  first,  advised  a  convention  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
9th  of  Jan.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  Common  School  Educa- 
tion Society  ;  and  a  committee  to  prepare  a  constitution  ;  and  the  second 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  that  *a  ColUege  for  teachers  is 
exceedingly  desirable  and  important.'  In  the  evening  an  address  *  on  Phy- 
sical Education'  was  delivered  by  Dr  Caldwell,  which  was  resumed  and 
concluded  on  the  following  evening. 

On  the  8th  Nov.  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  tlie  Rov  Dr.  Fishback.  Dr  Drake  of  Cincinnati  delivered  an  address, 
*  On  the  moral  and  intellectnal  education  of  Males  and  Females  respec- 
tively.' The  resolutions  already  mentioned  were  passed,  and  a  third  res- 
olution advising  that  the  counties  be  divided  into  districts  for  schools,  and 
that  legislative  provision  be  made  for  the  raising  of  funds  in  each,  to  sup- 
port a  teacher.  A  central  committee  was  appointed  to  address  the  people 
of  the  State ;  and  another  to  collect  information  concerning  a  college  for 
teachers. 

A  resolution  was  then  offered,  to  lie  over  till  the  next  convention,  pro- 
posing a  premium  for  the  best  text-book  for  schools.  On  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  same  disposition  was  made  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  convention  of  teachers,  to  employ  an  agent. 

Resolutions  were  then  passed  requesting  each  member  of  the  convention 
to  hand  to  the  central  committee  a  list  of  subjects  proper  for  the  consider 
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ation  of  the  next  convention,  and  giving  the  committee  full  power.  Copiea 
of  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  editors,  throughout  the  State ;  and  the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  Frankfort  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  18;U. 

A  spirited  address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  is  published  by  the 
executive  committee,  among  whom  are  Presidents  Young  and  Peers,  and 
Bishop  Smith. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[We  have  again  to  acknowledge  a  number  of  letters  expressing  deep  interest 
and  promising  cordial  support  for  this  work,  one  of  which  contained  a  subscription 
of  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  sets,  and  another  of  $50.  We  regret  to  say,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  amount  now  promised,  does  not  exceed  one  third  of  what  is  neces- 
sary to  purchase  the  whole,  and  relieve  the  work.  The  prospect  of  its  going 
OD,  if  once  relieved  from  past  burdens,  is  now  certain. 

We  cannot  withhold  the  following  extracts,  exhibiting  the  feelings  of  a  teacher 
concerning  the  work.] 

Dear  Sir  ;  —  As  you  expressed  a  wish  that  your  subscribers  should  ad- 
dress you,  relative  to  the  Anivftls,  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  this  lib- 
erty. Permit  me,  then,  as  an  individual  of  humble  pretensions  and  of  in- 
ferior standing  in  society,  but  engaged  in  teaching,  to  give  a  few  thoughts 
on  the  various  topics  discussed  in  the  *  Annals,'  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  in  particular,  on  the  subject  of  common  education,  which  of  all 
earthly  subjects,  bears  with  greatest  weight  on  my  mind. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  the  last  two  years ;  but  in  addition  to  the 
two  Vols,  published  in  the  course  of  that  time,  I  have  the  Vol.  of  1830, 
which  has  been  carefully  perused.  I  can  safely  say  that  no  work  of  mere 
human  character  has  in  any  way  been  to  me  of  such  value  as  the  *  An- 
nals of  Education.'  Not  even  the  instruction  I  have  received  from  various 
teachers,  can  in  any  degree,  be  compared  with  that  afforded  by  your  work. 
I  have  found  some  faithful  teachers,  it  is  true ;  but  their  instructions  have 
had  a  bearing  on  particular  sciences,  and  not  on  tducatioriy  and  the  science 
of  sciences  —  that  of  teaching.  Different  circumstances  in  life  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  deep  and  permanent  changes  in  the  human  mind ;  but  noth- 
ing has  wrought  such  changes  for  me  as  the  '  Annals,'  and  its  late  col- 
league, the  *  Education  Reporter.'  The  latter  was  to  me  a  valuable  work, 
and  I  sincerely  regretted  its  failure,  but  have  never  regretted  that,  by  this 
failure,  the  former  came  into  my  bands.  As  it  regards  my  future  sub- 
scription, I  would  merely  say,  as  long  as  you  continue  the  work,  my  name 
may  stand  on  your  list  of  subscribers,  be  it  longer  or  shorter  —  even  to  the 
end  of  life.  Poverty  may  stare  me  in  the  face  —  as  it  often  has — and 
present  a  future,  dark  and  gloomy  ;  still,  as  long  as  bread  and  water  are 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  body^  I  fear  not  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
pay  the  small  annual  sum  for  a  work  so  valuable. 

To  say,  merely,  that  I  like  the  *  Annals,'  would  indeed  be  saying  but 
little ;  for  the  same  might  be  said  of  many  of  the  ephemeral  productions 
of  the  day,  whose  materials  for  their  mechanical  parts,  often  outlive 
their  utility.  I  like  the  *  Annals '  because  it  points  out  the  sure  course 
to  be  pursued  in  training  onr  youth  for  usefulness  in  the  present  state 
of  existence^  while  it  keeps  in  view  the  grand  and  ultimate  object  of  all 
human  operations  —preparation  for  eternity.  While  other  works  may 
have  done  some  good,  the  *  Annals'  has  been,  and  is  still  doing  an  im- 
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mense  amount,  wherever  it  can  gain  a  firm  foundation,  and  a  standing 
with  those  who  will  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  at  the  same  time,  strive 
to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be. 

And  what  is  the  secret  of  all  this,  if  such  it  may  be  called  ?  Certainly  it 
lies  in  this  —  Nature's  path  is  faithfully  followed  in  everything  you  recom- 
mend. You  have  told  us,  and  with  much  truth,  that  in  cultivating  the 
inteUedf  the  body  and  the  heart  must  not  be  neglected.  No  course  of 
education,  it  seems  to  me,  can  by  any  means  be  called  complete,  unless 
it  embraces  these  three  points. 

And  what  is  the  course  of  instruction  and  education  generally  preva- 
lent in  our  country  ?  From  the  nursery  to  the  university,  the  predominat- 
ing point  is  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  without  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  that  knowledge  is  acquired.  An  education  —  if  such  it  may  be 
called  —  is  often  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  system,  or  of 
moral  principle,  and  not  unfrequently  of  both.  If  we  look  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  evils,  in  a  course  of  education,  shall  we  not  find  that  in  the  cradU^ 
is  the  beginning  of  that  wrong  course  which  is  too  often  pursued  through 
life  ?  Is  it  not  owing  to  the  extremely  defective  state  ofFemak  EduccUion 
that  many  errors  now  exist  in  our  schools  ?  The  mother  must  be  the  mov- 
ing power,  in  the  march  of  mind.  On  the  education  of  females,  and  the 
alarming  defects  that  now  prevail,  even  among  those  who  profess  to  be 
educated,  or  to  have  ^finished  their  educcUion^^  at  least,  I  would  gladly  say 
much,  but  one  sheet  is  not  sufficient  for  everything. 

The  subject  of  Common  Schools  is  often  brought  before  ypnr  readers  in 
the  Annals.  I  confess  it  is  one  of  which  my  heart  is  full,  and  one  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  employs  my  waking  moments  and  my  nightly  dreams. 
And  it  is  one  on  which  the  patriot,  Qie  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian, 
should  dwell  with  absorbing  interest.  But  when  we  look  over  the  face  of 
our  country  and  see  the  miserable  hovels,  under  the  name  of  school-houses, 
that  may  be  found  on  the  bleak  hills,  the  barren  sand  banks,  and  even  on 
the  marshy  grounds  of  New  England  —  when  we  find  the  interior  con- 
struction of  these  hovels,  worse  if  possible  than  the  location,  and  this 
crowded,  almost  to  suffocation,  with  the  tender  infants  that  are  sent 
thither  to  be  ^  out  of  the  way*  of  unfeeling,  almost  unnatural,  parents ; — 
when  our  schools  are  kept  (not  taught)  by  those  who  can  hardly  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  farm-yard — and,  most  of  all  to  be  deplored,  when  we 
see  the  apatliy  that  prevails  among  those  who  are  immediately  and  directly 
concerned  with  our  schools,  we  are  almost  led  to  say  of  our  countiy,  'The 
glory  has  departed !' 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  my  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  education,  if  nothing  else ;  and  it  is  now  time  that  I  brmg  these  uncon- 
nected, hasty  remarks  to  a  close.  Were  I  to  specify  the  particnlar  topics 
and  articles  in  the  Annals  which  have  been  of  interest  to  me,  I  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  naming  a  large  number.  I  will  merely  remark,  that 
the  *  Practical  Lessons,'  and  the  'Sketches  of  Hofwyl,'  have  been  of  im- 
mediate utility ;  because  many  of  the  principles  brought  forth  in  the  latter, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  former,  with  some  variations,  have  been  reduced 
to  practice  in  the  school  in  which  I  am  now  engaged.  It  is  my  sincere 
and  ardent  wish  that  the  *  Annals'  may  yet  continue,  and  be  a  blessing  to 
our  country  for  years  yet  to  come.  I  have  obtained  but  few  names  for 
your  list,  only  because  my  influence  with  those  who  ought  to  have  the 
work,  is  very  limited.  As  the  child  of  poverty,  but  yet  of  contentment,  I 
will  do  all  in  the  cause  of  education  that  my  limited  efforts  will  allow. 
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